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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesdayt 22nd Fehruary^ 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN. 

IT. Khin Maimg, M.L.A. (Burma: Non-European); and 
Sir Clement Daniel Maggs Hindley, Kt., M.L.A. (Chief Commissioner 
ior Railways). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Classification of TELKGaAPH Peons as Menials. 

550. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government state: 

(1) whether telegraph peons are classed as menials, 

(2) whether their duties are not of a similar nature to those of 

postmen, 

f8) what reason there is for not treating the service of telegraph 
peons as superior 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (1) Yes. 

(2) No. 

(B) The Government do not demand the same educational qualifica¬ 
tions for toh'.graph peons as for postmen nor are the duties and respon¬ 
sibilities id('utical in both cases. 

Mr. Ghaman Lall: Arc the Government awiiro. Sir, that the duties 
of telegraph peons are much more arduous than those of ]K)stmonV 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That, Sir, is a question of 
opinion and T have already expressed the Government’s opinion on tlie 
point. 

Mr. Ghaman Lall: Arc Government aware that telegraph peons 
have to deliver telegrams late at night often and in all sorts of weather? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The opinion of Govern 
ment has been arrived at after full consideration of all the circumstances. 

Mr. Ghaman Lall: May T ask the Honourable Member whetlier it is 
oot a fact that telegraph peons have to perform arduous u^ork at night 
time and in all sorts of weather? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has already re])lied to th*. 
question. 


( 1123 ) 
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Amount of Housb Rent granted to Telegraph Peons whbrh no 
Quarters are provided. 

551. *Hr. Ohaxnaxi Lall: (1) Will Government state the amount of 
house-rent granted to telegraph peons where no quarters are provided for 
them? 

(2) Will Government stale whether this amount has any relation to 
the high rents prevailing in important urban areas? 

(3) Will Government state whether the quarters provided are com¬ 
plained of as being inadequate for the needs of a telegraph peon and his 
family ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (1) The amount of house 
rent allowance per month varies between Re. 1 and Rs. 8-8 according 
to local conditions. 

(2) Yes. 

(3) Government have no information of any such complaints. 

Minimum Pay of Telegraph Peons. 

652. *Mr. Chaman Lall: (1) Will Government state the present mini¬ 
mum pay given to telegraph peons apart from extra earnings? 

(2) Will Government slate, whether it has any intention of fixing, 
instead of the present rates, a minimum of rupees thirty-five to start 
with rising to rupees forty-five with an annual increment of rupee one 
per annum? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (1) The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber probably refers to task work peons who are not on fixed rates of pay. 
7heir subsistence allowance, apart from extra earnings, varies between 
Rs. 8 and Rs. 12 according to locality. 

(2) No. 

Cycle Allowance op Telegraph Peons. 

553. *Mr. Chaman Lall : Will Government state: 

(1) what the amount allowed as the cycle allowance to telegraph 

peons is? 

(2) whether Government are prepared to consider the question whe¬ 

ther the amount of rupees eight per ^iiensem is not nearer the 

amount necessary for expenses and depreciation? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (1) No cycle allowance 
is paid to telegrapli peons. 

(2) Does not arise. 

Reduction of the Allowance per Message paid to Telegraph 

Peons. 

564. ’^Mr. Chaman Lall: Will Government state: 

(1) whether there are stations which used to pay pies 12 per message 

to telegraph peons? 

(2) whether the Government have reduced this allowance? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The information is being 
collected and the Honourable Member will be furnished with it in due 
course. 

Delivery by Telegraph Peons of Messages beyond a Five-Mile 

Radius. 

555. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Are Government aware that sometimes 
messages have to be delivered by telegraph peons to places up to and 
beyond five miles? If so, have Government considered the advisability of 
paying annas four per hour for the delivery of such messages by telegraph 
neons ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Messages are not required 
to be delivered by telegraph peons beyond a five-mile radius. For deli¬ 
very within five miles of a telegraph office, the telegraph peons employed 
on the task work system arc paid a certain amount for each messages 
delivered. The rate of payment varies according to stations, and peons 
serving under these conditions get, in addition, a monthly subsistence 
allowance. Government do not consider it necessary to fix the rate on 
an hourly basis. 

Fligtbitjty of Tet.:.gravh Peons for Guatmtiks and Pensions. 

550. *Mr. Ghaman Lall: Will Government state the reason for counting 
the period of service of telegraph peons at 32 years instead of 20 years? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Like all otlier inferior 
servants the telegraph peons become eligible to gratuity after a service 
of 5 years and tc pension after a service of 30 years. I do not understand 
the Honourable Member’s reference to 20 years and 32 years. 

Provident Fund for Telkgraph Peons. 

557. *Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will Government state if they hf»ve instituted 
a provident fund for telegraph peons? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Xo such fund has been 
instituted. 

Mr. Ghaman Lall: Will the Government consider the advisability of 
instituting a fund of that nature? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I belie ve the whole ques¬ 
tion is under consideration of my Honourable colleague, flic Finance 
Member. 

Amount of Pension paid to Telegraph Peons after 32 ye\R8’ 

Service. 

558. ♦Mr. Ghaman Lall: Will Government state the amount of pension 
paid to telegraph peons after 32 years’ service? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Rs. o per month. 

Mr. Ghaman Lall: Does the Honourable Member, Sir, consider that 

oe a sufficient amount in the way of pension ? 

Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That, Sir, again is a ques- 

A 2 
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Amount ojp Pension paid to the Director General op Posts and 
Telegraphs on Retirement after p[’ll Service, 

559. *Mr, Ohaman Lall: Will Government state the amount of pension 
paid to the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs on retirement after 
full service? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (i) If a member of the 
I.C.S., Bs. 10,666-10-8 per annum, subject to a minimum of £1,000, if 
drawn in England. 

(ii) If a member of any other service—a pension not exceeding 
Bs. 9,500 per annum convertible at a minimum rate of Is. 9d. per rupee 
if drawn in England may be granted, the precise amount depending on 
the circumstances of the particular case. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to inquire since what date this pen- 
sioti is convertible at the rate of Is. 9d. to the rupee? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I cannot state the precise 
date. Sir, but I should say for the best part of half a century. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I inquire whether in view of the fluctuar 
tions in exchange any change has been made in the convertibility of 
pensions? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Not in recent years, Sir. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to inquire whether the pension is not 
payable in rupees? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The pension is payable in 
rupees in India; it is payable in England in sterling at a fixed\ate of 
exchange. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to inquire if this is part of the con¬ 
tract entered into by the incumbents of this office? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is one of the rules 
contained in the Civil Service Begulations, Sir. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he 
would consider the advisability of paying the Director General only Bs. 6 
a month as pension. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra; Tliat question does not 
arise. 


^ Mr. President: Order, order. It is not lor the Honourable Member 
that the question does not arise; be must submit bis obiection to 
the Chair for its orders. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: T do not proiiose to 
answer it. ^ ^ 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to inquire if the Government will see 
that m all future contracts a clause is inserted that the pension sliall bo 
payable in rupees and not convertible at a high rate of exchange such as 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber s question, Sir, is I submit one for action and not for information. 

Government intend to take action in this 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I do nob quite understand 
what matter the Honourable Member is referring to. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: May I beg to inquire whether any question is 
cut of order because it seeks to elicit certain information as to the future 
conduct of Government? 

Mr. President: That stage is passed. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask, Sir, if the Honourable Member intend 
to take action in regard to the suggestion made by my Honourable friend? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: This seems to be a question apply¬ 
ing generally to all the employees of Government and not merely to the 
Post Office; the answer is that they do not intend to take action. 

Clothing supplied to Telegraph Peons, 

500. ♦Mr. Chaman Lall: Will Government state what clothing and of 
what quality is supplied to telegraph peons? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: A list showing articles of 
clothing supplied to telegraph peons and their quality is laid on the table. 

Besides the do thin" mentioned in the list, telegraph delivery peons 
are supplied with wate^rproof capes and caps biennifilly in places where the 
rainfall is heavy. 


Statement s7iowin(f the schedvle of each item of clothing and the jyeriod of wear. 


Material. 

1 

1 Item and 

1 supply. 

Period 

of 

wear. 

Item and 
supply. 

Period 

of 

wear. 

Rbmarks. 

Cotton^ 






Khaki drill 

Do. , 

1 CfKit (a) . 

12 months « 

1 

2 coats 

18 months 

(i) 18 months if 
a woollen suit is 
also provided. 


1 Knicker 

Do. 

2 Knickers . 

Do, 


w. 


! 



Khaki Pugree cloth 

1 Pugree 

Do. 

2 Pugree? . 

Do. 


Khaki Puttee . 

1 Puttee (J) 

Do. 

... 

(6) 18 months if 

Blue Drill 





woollen puttees 

1 .lumper 

Do, 

2 Jumpers . 

Do. 

are also provided. 

Bed and Blue Pugree 

1 Pugi’ce 

Do. 

... 

cloth. 





Oreen drill 

1 Jumper . 

Do. 

2 Jumpers . 

Do. 


Bleached drill . 

1 Chnpkan . 

Do. 

2 Chiipkans. 

Do. 


(Eulhihs . 

1 Knlhvh . 

Do. 

... 



Woollen* 




1 


Khaki eerge 

1 Coat 

24 months 


... 

(c) Unless 12 

Do. 


(c). 



months has been 
specially sanc¬ 
tioned. 

* 1 Knicker . 

Do. 

• •• 


Do 

Puttees . 

Do. 


... 


Blue serge , 

1 Jumper . 

Do, 

• •• 



Do. , [ 

1 Knicker . 

Do. 




Bine serge Puttee ! 

1 Puttee 

Do. • 




•Jerseys or Jackets . 

1 J ersey or 

Do. 

!!! 




Jacket. 
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[Sir Purshoteundas Thakurdas.] 

various articles and for their general maintenance, the figure may perhaps 
run into the best part of a crore per year. I feel, therefore, Sir, that as 
far as the tax-payer is concerned, whilst he may congratulate himself that 
the Railway Board have made some useful discoveries even now, he cannot 
help sighing that these should have been made only in the year of grace 
1926, that is at least 50 years after the railways can be said to have been 
well cstablislicd here. T do not wish to minimise the credit due to the 
present personnel of the Railway Board for their thought of looking into 
this matter at all. But, Sir, the enormous loss suffered by the tax-payer 
all these years cannot of course be overlooked. May I ask. Sir, whether the 
.Honourable the Commerce Member does not remember his speech in which 
he asked the Assembly about the year 1921, I think it was, for 150 crores 
to be spent in five years for arrears of maintenance and renewals. He will 
probably remember that when lie made that speech he spoke with immense 
confidence of the necessity of this amount being spent and of his conviction 
tfiat unless these amounts were spent the Railways of India would suffer 
terribly in the little efficiency they then had. May I ask him whether, if 
these remarks are read to-day, they may not justifiably make us on this 
side of the House feel suspicious of any statement which may be made as 
to what is the correct requirement of the Railways of India? I do not 
wisli to labour this point, Sir. I am only trying to put before the House 
an obvious lesson which may be drawn from this exposure of the want of 
management of certain departments of the Railway Board in India. 

As far as compensation for claims is concerned, this has gone down mate¬ 
rially. That is satisfactory. But I would suggest that when we are given 
figures of tlic amount of compensation paid, wc may also be given the total 
number of claims lodged and also the number of claims entertained. My 
point is this. There is still a fear lurking in the minds of many that in 
claims for either losses or shortage during transit, a largo number at any 
rate of those from the ordinary middle class shopkeepers, are treated very 
lightly, and that only the more influential section have their claims attend¬ 
ed to either in time or adequately. I would suggest that in this matter 
a leaf may be taken out of the system introduced by the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway. The Agent of this Railway submits to the 
Local Advisory Committee, either monthly or every three months, I forget 
which, a statement of the total number of claims and the total amount of 
same lodged, stating at the same time figures of the number of claims met 
and the amount paid. 

Sir, I should very much like to discuss a few more of such items relating 
solely and Specially to Railways and for which this discussion is intended 
particularly. But I must pass on. Sir, to the question of the result of the 
working of Indian Railways, a question which brings up the question of 
the ratio which, to my mind, Sir, unjustifiably and very unnaturally, has 
been kept hanging in the Are until the two Budgets are submitted to the 
House this year. The result of the working of Indian Railways, Sir, as far 
as the current year and the budget figures for the next year are concerned, 
seem very unmistakably to bear marks of the disastrous effects of the 
eurrency policy that has been followed since October, 1924. Sir Charles 
Tnnes in paragraph 6 of his Memorandum says that it seems to him a 
serious matter that he should have to cut rupees 4} crores off the budget 
tBstimates of gross receipts, but railway earnings, he says, “ depend so 
largely on factors outside railways, or rather I should say human control 
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thai we can never be sure of our budget estimates of gross receipts not 
being falsified.’' Besides railway factors, the one thing which really looms 
large in the whole tale of the falling off of receipts in the current year and 
of the very modest outlook for the next year, the question of the way in 
which the ratio has been artificially maintained during these periods stands 
out quite unmistakably. I have in that connection, Sir, very carefully 
perused Mr. Parsons, the Financial Commissioner’s special Memorandum. 
Mr. Parsons, Sir, if I may say so, has tried to put in the Memorandum all 
the various aspects which can possibly be named either as immediate or 
remote, exicnding over a period of either 6, 10, or perhaps more years, as 
likely to be affected by the correct ratio of Is. 4d. being put on the Statute 
instead of the artificial and propped-up ratio of Is. 6d. which is sought to 
he substituted. I see that in Iho very first paragraph he proposes to ignore 
for the moment the possible effect of such an alteration of the ratio on the 
volume of goods and passenger traffic. T will, therefore. Sir, deal with that 
at a little later stage. Ho passes on in paragraph 2, Sir, to tell us the 
effect on Indian Eailways financially, in so far as sterling expenditure is 
concerned, and in number 2 (a) he refers to rupees 74 lakhs more which 
would be required to meet onr sterling interest charges. Nobody could pos¬ 
sibly differ with him there. In (b) he refers to the interest charges on 
sterling expenditure on stores for capital account and while the figure that 
he names is rupees 20 lakhs he overlooks the fact that this increase could 
come on only at the end of the quinquennial period of five years. Now, 
there are several other similar increases that he has included in his Memo¬ 
randum which can accrue only after a period of three, four or five years. 
T do not know, Sir—it would be more perhaps for the Finance Member to 
say than anybody else—as to how long it takes for a ratio to completely 
adjust itself, but it would strike one that, if the Finance Member to-day 
maintains—although T do not agree with him—that the Is. 6d. ratio has 
adjusted itself completely or approximate!v completely within a period of 
less than two years, I fail to see how my Honourable friend, the Financial 
Commissioner for Eailways, is justified in including in the items of increased 
expenditure those which will only accrue after three or five years, that is, 
at the end of the quinquennial period. I therefore will only say. Sir, that, 
as far as the one croro and 33 lakhs which he includes under the head of 
Charge on Eailway Eevenues from' the effect of sterling transactions, the 
only items which can be admitted are Es. 74 lakhs under 2 (a) and Es. 24 
lakhs under 2 (d), that is, revenue from stores bought abroad, and perhaps 
Es. 8 lakhs under 2 (c) salaries, including overseas pay and leave and salary 
and pension allowances. 

The more interesting point, Sir, comes in the second part, namely, begin¬ 
ning at paragraph 4 where the Financial ^Commissioner refers to the increase 
in railway rupee expenditure which would come on owing to the increases 
which he thinks are inevitable from the 1^?. 4d. ratio being put on the Statute 
as against the higher one of l.s. fid. The first one, Sir, is the question of 
wages and labour, and whilst he gives figures which take us to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 4 crores of rupees, he himself thinks that 2J crores would be 
sufficient for that purpose. I wonder if the Honourable Member has over- 
looked a very important debate, Sir, which took place in this House on the 
Eesolution of Mr. Acharya on the 27th of January, 1925, Mr. Acharya, 
Sir, then wanted an inquiry into the grievances of the railway staff and that 
included with other things, Sir, the question of consideration of the ade¬ 
quacy or otherwise of wages. I will read. Sir, what Sir Charles Innes said 
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in quite unequivocal terms on that debate from page 335. Sir Charles 
Innes said: 

“ 1 have just told tlie House that in 1919-20 we gave very liberal increases of pay 
to all railway servants in India. Now', that is not a mere figure of speech. In 1921, 
in response to certain representations made to us, we appointed not a railway officer 
but an expert offirer of the Finance Department to examine the increases of pay we 
had given to all the railw'ays and report whether those increases were adequate or 
whether we sliouhl give more. Tliat officer reported to us that his deliberate opinion 
was that we had treated railway servants more generously than any other class of 
Government servants. That was in 1920 and since then it is a matter of common 
knowledge that prices have fallen,’* 

Oi- course since January 1925 prices have fallen still further but that is 
only by the \va\. Then, Sir Charles Innea goes into details saying : 

We have increased the \vage^ of our men, taking it broad and large, by 50 per 
cent.” 

Tlien he says iu>\v thi^ increases hav<‘ hc('n I(>7 ])i‘r cent., 158 per cent., 
156 percent., 157 per (aait., and so on. He further says, “ hut the story 
does not end there ”, and lie refers to the housing aocoirunodtition that a 
large proportion of tlu' railway staff is being given. Then Sir Cluirlcs Innes 
quotes the expert of the Finnnee Department: 

” I did not conirnonce the investigation, as a result of wliich this note has been 
w'rilten, with tlie object of trying to prove that T'ailway servants had received more 
than others. My endeavour w'as to get at the truth. Tt has surprised me more than 
it will surprise some of those who lead this note to find how much really has been 
done in rectml years—at, of course, enormous <*ost, present, and ])rospective to the 
State—to make the lives of railway servants easier and their }>rospee.ls brighter. ’ 

That was written in 1921 and since then Sir (lharJea Innes said, Sir, that 
prices liaVc fallen. I could inuHiply these quotations, if tlie House wanted 
it. But i want here. Sir, to nmkc luy yiosition clear. I am not urging tlint 
there should b(‘ no increases given to the bulk of the 700,000 labourers em¬ 
ployed on the Railways in India. Tn fact, Sir, tiobody will be more glad 
than 1 to sec that these workmen are paid not only adequately but are 
paid in a manner that ilicir standard of living may be raised 
steadily. But the point is this. Let that not bo done, Sir, on the 
issue of tlie ratio wliicli has to be fixed in the best inten'sts of the whole 
country including the labouring classes, for, on the question of the ratio, 
Sir, and tlie artificial increase in it, T see not only no prospect of the 
standard of comfort of the labourer being incror ^,ed but T see the gravest 
fear of increased nnemplovmcnt amongst these classes. Tt is doing a dis¬ 
service lo the labourers of India to say that by artificially increasing and 
pushing np and maintaining the gold value of the rupee. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member); Artificially in¬ 
creasing? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Most artificially, if my Honourable friend 
will want me to say that. 

The- Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: T might say artificially depressing. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Artificially depressing? T urged the 
Honourable Member to bring up and have settled this all-important ques¬ 
tion before the Budget. Not having done so it does not lie in his mouth 
to interrupt me to-day when he knows my time is limited. He had not 
the courage to put the question before the House at the correct time and 
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he sought piecemeal consideration. My time fs limited to permit me to go 
into all aspects of this question with which I expect to deal later. 

My point is this. I do not want that there should be any misconcep¬ 
tion about it. I will be the first, Sir, to advocate and to support increased 
charges for labourers provided, Sir, we are assured that that increase is a 
stable increase and that increase. Sir, will not mean less number of labourers 
being in continued and constant employment. I submit for the Financial 
Commissioner’s very serir)us consideration whether he has not overlooked 
Sir Charles Innes* own figures and facts given in 1925 and whether he is 
not trying to paint the picture bigger or blacker, whichever he may like, 
than it can justifiably be ]>ut. Jn 1925 this question of the ratio in which 
the Government of India is now personally, Sir, so much interested was 
not on the lapis and tlio CoinnKTcc Member said, “No incnaise is justified; 
wo are treating our liands very liberahy*’. Mow does it lie, may I ask, 
in the mouth of the Financial Commissioner (.)f llailways lo-da\, when the 
cost (d* living has gone down further over what it was in 1925, to say that 
he of ail others, the wafeh-dog of Ihe finances of Indian llailways, even 
sees a.ny cli.uicf'. or justification for increasing the wages of those men. 
unh'ss if he merel\ for tlic f»urposo of prejudicing the whole question of 
tlW ratio y Lid us consider it. Sir, in ,an im])artial light which is clear and 
leWiij not consider ii in a ligld " hich is lU'ought in merely for the purpose 
of ckfiggi'ration on this issue. 

Under ‘J (h) the Ilnaiiijial (’onunissioner toi* Hailways refers to an 
increase of 2 erores owing to reveiuu‘ sior(‘s purchased in India in rupees. 
Now, Sir, if this estimate is correct, I think that is a sure indictment of tlie 
Government of India, Sir, for liaving trifli'd with I'ur currency ratio. Does 
it mean. Sir, that by pushing tip the ratio from Is. 4(1. to Is. 6d., as the 
Finance Member undoubtedly has done, as now' proved by documentary 
evidence, the Government of Indi.a have hit the Indian industries and have 
been at the bottom of this v(‘ry serious state of Indian industries generally? 
How does ibis issue affecd the Raihvavs of India? Do 1 understand that 
with a slight increase in the rates of stores or in the rates of coal the Rail¬ 
way Department put up their freight, rates? 

third item referred to by the Financial Commissioner is “ Interest 
charges on ca])ital exjHMiditnre in India". There' again he refers to the 
quinquennial period and I have already dealt with it. 

Under “ Appropriation from revenue for depreciation " there is an item 
of Rs. 16 lakhs which again is one' winch nia\ comei on as the higher rupee 
expenditure is incurred hut w'ould not come all together. 

As far as w^hat the Financial Commissioner says under 7 (h) is concerned, 
namely, the initial dislocation of trade which 'tvould follow a sudden dis¬ 
turbance, I would really like to know. Sir, from my Honourable friend 
what dislocation of trade it is that lie apprehends. But I will. Sir, name' 
to him another charge in trade tvhich he at any rate must verv much wel¬ 
come. I have, Sir, looked. 

President l The Honourable ATeniber will onlv compel me to fix 
a time limit. 

Sir Pursliiotaindas Thakurdas: I am afraid, Sir, the clock having stopped, 
(referring to the clock in the Assembly Chamber) I am rather at a dis¬ 
advantage. But I am quite prepared to abide by your wishes. 
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Mr. President: The clock is working. It has not stopped. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: is it, Sir? 

{^An Hoyiourahle Member: “Tt is not working correctly.'’) 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Fs it now ten past nine, Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The clock’s ratio is not correct. 
(Laughter.) 

Sir Purshotamdas Tliakurdas: Which is tliis ratio which the Honourable 
Member has in mind? 

Mr. President: Tlie llonourablt' .MoTuber has taken 25 minutes. 1 pro¬ 
pose to fix 15 minutes for all speakers. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I will linish, Sir, as soon as 1 have 
finished with this point. J will not talvc more than five minutes. 

1 have had a fenv figures worked out as to the mileage . . . (Honourable 
Membmrs on the Gouernment Benches: ‘‘The clock is now moving.”) 
(Loud laughter). If the Treasury Benches interrupt me like that will you ex¬ 
tend my time, Sir? I have examined a few figures with a view^ to finding out 
the mileage and the gross earnings of Indian Hailways since 1920. In 1921- 
22 the mileage, Sir, was 37,265 and the gross earnings were 81*82 crores, 
yielding an average per mile of gross revenue of Bs. 22,113. In 1922-23 the 
mileage was 37,615 and it yielded an average per mile of Bs. 26,554. In 
1923-24 the mileage was 38,039 wliich yielded an average per mile of 
Bs. 24,907. In 1924-25 the average per mile was Bs. 26,390—that was the 
peak year. Sir—and in 1925-26 it w’as Bs, 25,402,—here a decline has set 
in. In 1926-27 it w^as Bs. 25,181 and in the budget year, according to 
the estimates of the Commerce Member, Sir, it is put at Bs. 24,923,—a 
figure which is close to the figure of 1923-24. I will conclude, Sir, with 
what the Bailw’’ay Board themselves say in their Beports. I am now 
reading, Sir, from the Beport of the Bailway Board, Volume I, paragraph 
26. for 1924-25. They say: 

“ Tho yoar was tberofore a favourable one for trade "onerally, and this is reflected 
in the fact that the total earniners of all railways increased by the phenomenal figure 
of nearly 7 crores.” 

This is in spite of the visible balance of trade as measured by statistics of 
merchandise and treasure only being Bs. 61 erores in favour of India, as 
compared with Bs. 06 erores a year ago and Bs. 109 erores a year later. 
In the Beport of 1925-26 they say in paragraph 21 : 

” The decline in the earnings of the North Western Railway is due to the heavy 
drop in the export of grains through Karachi. This loss of long distance traffic is 
reflected in the North Western Railway fiemres of ton miles of general merchandise, 
which dropped from 2,412 millions in 1924-25 to 1,648 millions in 1925-26, and it is 
the falling off in this class of traffic that has brought about the large decrease in 
ton miles on Indian Railways, notwithstanding an increase in the number of tons 
carried.** 

In the Beport for the year 1922-23 the Bailway Board said: 

*' The earnings of railways are dependent on the general prosperity of the country 
which in the case of India is most easily measured by the agricultural position and 
the returns of foreign trade.*' 
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The Honourable the. Commerce Member himself says in paragraph B of his 
speech: 

“We have had a comparatively poor year marked by exceptional floods, partial 
crop failure amounting to scarcity in purU of the country and slackness ot trade 
evidenced by the fact that up to the end of December last our total foreign trade 
was nearly 50 crores less than in 1925*26 and 60 crores less than in 1924-26.’ 

The whole question, then, is that whenever you manipulate the currency 
and specially the ratio in a manner that it either hampers or substantially 
comes in the way of exports and also of your imports—because, after all. 
imports can only come in when there is a market here, and there can only 
be a market for imports when people have the purchasing power—there¬ 
fore by any method by which you devise a check or interference with these 
two, the railways of India are bound to suffer. The Honourable the Com¬ 
merce Member, therefore, has no reason to think that the Budget which 
he presented to this House with a heavy heart was dependent only on factors 
outside railway control. He might usefully bear in mind and examine 
the factors which were not only under human control but under the control 
of the Governor General in Council. I feel that this all-important aspect 
should not be overlooked, and if the Bail way Department do not get the 
Finance Department to straighten Ihe facts and remedy them, I am afraid 
that, so far as the Bailv/ay Budgets of India not only for the next year but 
for the next few years are concerned, there may be nothing but a sad tale 
to put before this House unless something very unforeseeable happened. I 
therefore feel that it is a very very sad commentary on the policy adopted 
by the Government of India in connection with the currency and the first 
reflection of it is perceived on the Eailways of India. 

Mr. President: I think I ought to fix a time limit, which should be 15 
minutes for every speaker. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, I 
flid not quite hear how many minutes you allowed to each speaker. 

Mr. President: 15 minutes. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: 1 thank you. Sir, I wish, in all 
sincerity, to congratulate the Government of India, the Honourable Member 
in charge of this Department and the Bailway Board on the Budget and 
the associated papers that have been presented to this House. In my 
seven years’ cx])erience of the Legislative Assembly I have never been able; 
so clearly and so fully to understand the intricacies of the figures associated 
with Budgets that arc presented to us as 1 have with this Budget. Indeed, 
it is not only instructive, it is very fascinating reading and, if I may bo 
permitted to particularise, I think the most noticeable feature in it is the 
speech delivered in the other House by my Honourable friend. Sir Clement 
Hindley. I would go further and say that in his speech Sir Clement 
Hindley has shown that he knows what we exactly require for the Bailways 
in India. He has shown statesmanship of a high order and great courage 
in admitting the failures and deficiencies of the Bailway Board and the 
many Departments connected wdth the Bailways and he has not been slow 
in remedying these. Great credit T think is due to him for the speedy 
manner in which he has effected necessary reforms and for the courageous 
way in which he has subjected every department of the Bailway to the 
strictest economy and examination. The results as have been shown in 
this year’s Budget I would say are startling. I refer particularly to 
the speeding up of work in the workshops, and to the improved transnorta- 
tion arrangements which have made it possible to carry increased traffic 
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with less rolling stock. In his speech last year the Honourable Sir Charles 
limes in paying attribute to the Bailway Board said that we should give 
honour where honour was due. I am not going to follow my Honourable 
friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar who said yesterday that he could only give 
ironical compliments and congratulations to the Honourable Member. I 
beiieve, Sir, that the Members of the Eaiiway Board have merited our 
unstinted thanks and gratitude, and the Honourable Sir Charles Innes 
particularly deserves our grateful thanks for all he has accomplished 
during the 5 years of his office as Commerce Member. I wish also to pre¬ 
sent yet another bouquet to my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons for the 
able way in which he has managed the revenue i)art of this Budget and for 
the great skill which he has displayed in presenting it so lucidly to us. 

Sober optimism ” and striving towards economy are its watch-words. 
Mr. Parsons has ably followed in the footstep of Mr. Sims, but I hope he 
will not follow his footsteps and leave us in a short time. Last but not 
least, I have particular pleasure in congratulating another Member of this 
Honourable House and a member of that Holy of Holies, the Railway 
Board—I mean my Honourable friend Mr. Hayman. Working under the 
direction of the Financial CoTiimissioner Mr. Hayman has presented us with 
a set of papers and books which show a complete mastery of his subject 
and has given ample evidence that the Railway Board can with safety en¬ 
trust the highest duties to an Indian—use the word Indian for it 
includes statutorj^ natives of India as Anglo-Indians are to-day. One of the 
Members of this House asked a question yesterday, *'TIow many Indians 
(not including Anglo-Indians) are in receipt of Rs. 200 p. m. and above f*' 
Well, Sir, whether I am included as an Indian or a statutory native of 
India, I have great pleasure as an Anglo-Indian in expressing to Mr. 
Hayman who is also a member of my own community, how proud Anglo- 
India is of him and his record of work and how proud India is of him. 
(liOud cheers). 

In reading through the figures in this Budget I feel I can say that we 
should entertain no feelings of pessimism or despondency about the future 
oi our Railways. Indeed I think this Budget entitles us to entertain a feel¬ 
ing of great optimism. But one cannot help noticing certain matters which 
I think should be brought to the notice of the 9^use and the Honourable 
Member. It is said that the Railway Board can only exercise a financial 
and technical control over Company Railways. Sir,^I think it would be 
greatly to the advantage of the Jlailway Administration in India if the 
Railway Board were able to exercise; a larger control over all (Vjmpany- 
managed Railways. For instance, I take the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway. Hedged in as it is and lying in contact with three im¬ 
portant State Railw^‘lys I can see the difficulty that must exist in the 
dovetailing of one administration with the other, especially when I add that 
in the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railwav the transportation 
system as practised in the Great Indian Peninsula and Fast Indian Rail¬ 
ways is not in vogue. 

Sir, it wns regrctable to read of a loss of about 126 lakhs in lower class 
passenger traffic. T would like to ask the TTonourable Member one ques¬ 
tion in connection with this. T notice that the reduction in these fares 
is almost entirely confined to State-managed Bailways and that ibo Com¬ 
pany-managed Railways are. not participating in it. I ask, Sir, is the Rail¬ 
way Board afraid of the Board of Directors of these Companies or are 
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the dividends of the shareholders sacrosanct? I think, Sir, the Kailway 
Board should see that all Company Bailways fall into linp in this respect. 

Sir, with reference to the capital expenditure of 1926-27 in which 1 
notice that an additional crore is anticipated, I regret to note that the slow 
progress of some of the new lines under construction has been due to 
unhealthy conditions under which construction work had to be carried 
on. 1 speak as one who has been employed as Chief Medical Officer of a 
railway extension and I can certainly speak with some experience on this 
matter. I desire to strike a note of warning. Do not neglect your Medical 
Department in playing your game of intense economy on the Bailways. 

I know the medical relief that is sometimes afforded to the laboiu’er work¬ 
ing on railway extensions is of a very primitive nature. At times it is 
hours before medical relief is obtained and even then it is not of a high 
order. It seems clear that the Hailway Board, like most other Govern¬ 
ments, devotes too -much attention to its finances and wealth and too little 
to the health of its employees. In my opinion it is high time that the 
various Bailways devoted more money to their Medical Departments. And 
here, 1 should like to ask a question of the Honourable Member. Will 
he kindly tell us when we may expect the publication of the enquiry report 
on the Bailway Medical Services undertaken by Colonel Needham? It is 
now oyer a year since this report was submitted to Government and 1 
think it is time it was published. We would not object to the Railways 
spending crores on the improvement of their rolling stock provided they 
spent more money on their Medical Department. In this connection I 
would like to say a word or two about the drinking water supply on Bail- 
ways. The Honourable Member knows that one of the great/cst fears 
passengers entertain is in regard to quality or purity of the drinking water 
supplied on Railways. T should like to know how much of the IJ crores 
allotted will be devoted to this purpose, Sir! I am not going to be so 
airily optimistic as to think that the Bailway Board is ever likely to 
be replaced by an Air Board but I regret to notice that no provision what¬ 
ever is made for aerial connections between Railways wherci % gap exists 
and a railway extension is not possible, and I think the Railway Board 
would do well to give this matter their serious attention. 

Another question that strikes me forcibly is that relating to the train¬ 
ing of railway engineers. I ask why should India be the only part, of 
the British Empire whose sons are required to go thousands of miles aVav 
to another country to spend thousands and ihousands of rupees to receive 
a training and to be qualified for work in their own country. For decades 
there have been big railway administrations in India and yet the Railway 
Board has not thought fit to establish proper training workshops and engi 
neering colleges in India where the sons of the soil could be adequately 
trained as well as an English qualified Engineer. This I consider to be a 
standing disgrace to the Railway administration in India. 1 am however 
pleased to see an attempt is afoot in this direction, but this is only nibbling 
at the question. India should supply all her railway engineering 
staff and need I thoroughly agree with what my friend Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas has said in this connection. It is very encouraging to read Sir 
Clement Hindley’s statement about the 100 new projects of increasing 
the railways in India. To call this an ‘‘agricultural railway programme^’ 
is very apt. In it one can see the hand of His Excellency Lord fnvin and 
wo are grateful to him, I feel sure that these extensions, which will brint, 
the Bailways to the doors of the agriculturists, will go far to establish 
peace and prosperity and will considerably benefit the villagers 
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On the question of the standardisation of locomotives, 1 have very little 
to say, not being a technical man, but I understand it will be difficult to 
get all Company Railways to accept a standard locomotive. The Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway in its metre gauge 1 understand is 
making its own engines at a cheaper cost. [ am also informed that a firm 
of Indian engineers of repute is desirous of* supplying railway engines to 
India at a cheaper cost than is procurable in England. I cannot under¬ 
stand why for all these years we have spent millions and millions of pounds 
in getting our stock from England. Wliy have we not by now established 
up-to-date Engineering works in India to make our own locomotives? If 
this is the studied policy of the Railway Board and the Government of 
India then I gladly join with the opposite side in calling it British prefer¬ 
ence. Sir Clement Hindley in his address before the Council of State 
stated that an engine works only as many hours in the 24 hours of which 
a human being was capable of working but that owing to certain improved 
repair methods, and improvement in Engine designs, cleaning and handling 
it WBrS found that 900 miles could be travelled by two engines, whereas before 
it was necessary to employ 6 engines. With all respect to the Honourable 
Member who knows more about locomotives than I do, 1 wish to tell him 
that he appears to be paying too much attention to the life of his engine 
and too little to the life of the driver and his crew. I know for a fact that 
in one district on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway—and particularly 
mention this railway—there is a run between Bhusawal and Nagpur, a 
distance of 244 miles, which one driver is made to do to-day. It takes 
16 hours and more and one driver and three agwallahs have to carry out 
this work. I ask. Sir, what amount, if any, of efficient work cjm you 
expect from a man in charge of a raihyay engine for 16 hours at a stretch? 
To add to this it appears that, if he should refuse again to go out on duty, 
after a short rest, his increase is stopped and in time he is considered an 
undeserving man and is discharged as such. T call this inhuman treatment 
of your staff and if economy is being effected dt this cost, it is reprehensible. 
The Railway Board should take serious notice of this and make inquiries. 
It is .not only on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway that this state of 
affairs exists. There are parts of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway where goods trains are so delayed that drivers are on the foot plate 
from 12 to 18 hours and more. Sir, I object to the difference of service 
conditions between engineers recruited in England and those recruited in 
India as temporary officers. Why should an officer lecruitc'd in England 
be given a three years’ guarantee and an oaicer recruited in India only 
one year. 

I now come to the most important grievance of railw ay men and that 
is the insecurity of their service on Raihvays. I propose briefly to refer 
to this subject to-day, leaving details to when the Dc^mands for Grants 
come up. Sir, I stand here as the representative of a community that is 
largely employed on Railw^ays and as one wdio is graieful to the Railway 
administrations for all that they have done for my community, but this 
does not prevent me from stating that security of service on the Railways 
in India is practically nil. I look upon the one months notice as a 
bond of slavei^. I do not blame the Railw’^ay Board. They have not the 
staff to look into such detailed matters —1 refer to dismissals, discharges 
and reductions—although the Honourable Member told this House in reply 
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to one of my questions that hu hud an adequate staff. Why, bir, the 
preparation of this Budget has I hear occupied every man in the Jlailway 
Board for the'past few months working at high pressure and yet it is said 
the staff is adequate to carefully examine ail appeals. Impossible!! 1 

submit with all the emphasis at my command and with all respect to 
the Bailway Bo^wd that there is no security of service on the Bailways 
and that such insecurity does not exist in any other department of labour 
in the various Governments- Sir, men are dismissed without trial or very 
perfunctory attempts at an enquiry. There are certain rules which control 
such dismissal but these are seldom observed. There is a very thin tissue 
paper between “dismissaT' and “discharge'* as practised to-day on all Bail- 
ways in India. Does this House know of the number of men who are 
discharged and the number of Bailwav officials who possess this power? 
They would be surprised if they did know. I do not plead for the undeserv¬ 
ing or the undesirable employee or the inefficient workman. I plead for 
the man, a good workman but who has displeased his superior and is dis¬ 
charged and who is faced with the spectre of unemployment and its 
horrors of to-day. I plead for the man with a wife and family, onc' who 
cannot afford to take the risk of a dismissal or discharge and therefore 
no matter how injustly he has been treated has to remain quiet. It is 
time that the Honourable Member realised that there is a real and wide¬ 
spread unrest on tlie railways and that the reason wl:y this is not more in 
evidcuc(‘ is the fear of uncanploymeni, ,and which the junior Bailwav offi¬ 
cial is cheaply toying with in his injustice to his men- I believe in consti¬ 
tutional redress. T do not believe in strikes, but I wish to tell the Kail way 
Board that there are ample reasons for them being organised or bruited. 
Men have a limit to their patience'. Men have a limit to their endurance 
of hardship and injustices and even to their (umstitutional methods of 
seeking redress. I do not blame the Bailvvay Board so much nor do I 
attribute so much blame to the Agent. It is the junior officer who is at 
fault and who discharges the men on the slightest provooction. It is 
the human element that T find deficient in 80 ?ne of these railway officers 
when dealing with their mon. At times these discharged men are deprived 
of their gratuity and bonus. I repeat it is the human element that is 
found wanting in these officials. Sir, if I were to open my railway files, T 
could show to this House such a number of cases the injustices and miseries 
of which would astonish it. t asked the Honourable Member a question the 
other day why Mr. M. D’Cru?:, of the East Indian Bailwav. a statntoiw 
native of India—T must call him that—and four others were dismissed 
without a trial. The Honourable Member tned to explain it. I refuse to 
rvccept his explanation and T am detennined to ct>me back to the fight again 
and again till-T get justice. T was not defending a criminal for all accused 
are innocent till proved othemisc- Say he is a criminal and guilty, why 
not prosecute him criminally? This you refuse, an enquiry also you refuse. 
You are irfiurant of who is guilty, yet you dismiss these men untried, unde¬ 
fended and disregard the Government Buies controlling such matters- Why 
even a Controller of Stores on the East Indian Bailwav was dismissed 
without an adequate trial. I am not prepared to say whether he was 
guilty or not. But, Sir, there is a principle involved here, one which no 
self-respecting Government or Department can violate or evade and so on 
behalf of the railway employee T demand some security of service on jL^ie 
12 Noon. ®®^lways. When the highest officials are dismissed, however 
serious be their crimes, with a disregard of all rules, I ask what 
chance has a poor humble subordinate? Tt is not a question of pandering 
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to sentiment on my part nor do I seek cheap advertisement at the expense^ 
of railway officials* I do not desire to undermine discipline or to foster a. 
spirit of unrest, but what 1 want this House to realize is that the time 
has come when the Government must institute an inquiry into the griev¬ 
ances of the railway employees. It has evaded this for the last two years. 
The Honourable Member has adduced as his chief reason against such a 
Committee his fear that it may have a reaction on the men employed on 
the various Eailways and as a result create discontent. Why does he 
apprehend this? The grievances of other services have been enquired into 
and these have not resulted in any reaction or discontent: the Posts and 
Telegraphs, Police, Customs, the Lee Commission, which w^as an I. C. S 
inquiry, none of them resulted in any unrest. Surely he is not afraid 
that this committee will expose some of the misdeeds and irregularities of 
the junior railway officers* Thank God, there are not many such officers, 
but it is just these few who create this atmosphere of mistrust and dis¬ 
content. I urge upon the Honourable Member to take my remarks in the 
spirit in which I make them and I beg of him to reconsider his decision on 
this matter and to appoint a committee of inquiry so that the men may feel 
more secure in their service and peace and contentment may be estab¬ 
lished. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must conclude his remarks 
now. 


Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. G-idney: Sir, I have very little niort. to sav 
except to ask the Honourable Member to realize the acuteness of the unrest 
amongst the staff on the Hallways in India. I have no desire to paint this 
picture blacker than it really is, but I wisJi to impress on him that he must 
do something to remedy these ills—these acts of oppression and injustice. I 
desire to say a few words with regard to certain administrative departments, 
especially on Company lines. I refer particularly to the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Hailway, where British preference is certainly being 
practised to-day. I refer to the appointments of Foremen and Assistant 
Foremen in the Railway Workshops at A j mere. Most of these appoint¬ 
ments are given to Fjuropeans cither covenanted or rcci'uitt‘d in this 
country. The claims of equally or better qualified Anglo-Indians are being 
overlooked and as a result great discontent prevails, This railway accepted 
Indianisation of its staff yet it refuses to practise it. I do not blame the 
officer in charge. I blame the administration for not observing its trust. 
This invidious distinction should cease. Almost the same state of affairs 
obtains at the Jamalpur workshops. I desire to say just a few words in 
regard to leave. I consider there should be no leave distinctions what¬ 
ever. I am prepared to make an exception in the case of covenanted men, 
but every one else recruited in this country should be treated on equal 
terms* I object to subordinates being used in an officiating capacity as 
officials for years as obtains on the East Indian Railway and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. And last but not least I would urge the Honourable 
Member to give more thought to his staff and in his anxiety to safeguard 
and increase the finances of the Railways in India to give just a little more 
thought and consideration to the welfare and contentment of the staff 
who labour for him and by whose labours he has been able to present such 
a favourable Budget to this House this year. 
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Mr. M. S. Se^tha Ayyangar (Madura and itaumad cum Tinnevelly: 
Non-Mubammadan Kural): Sir, I feel thankful to the Honourable Member 
for Kailways for having given us his railway literature, the statement of 
revenue and expenditure on foolscap and the other literature in pink, white 
and blue books, with a viow^ to giving us a fair idea of the development 
of the railway administration. I also feel thankful, Sir, for the fact that 
he acknowledged that economy and efficiency form the ideal of railway 
administration, and 1 shall in a moment deal with the question whether 
or not that ideal is being maintained in practice. Sir, in the Budget for 
1927-28 the Honourable the Commerce Member has budgeted for 99*24 
crores and 101*91 crores as gross traffic receipts and gross receipts res¬ 
pectively and expenditure 91*7 crores, of which the capital expenditure 
comes to about 25 crores and the working expenses 65*52 crores. Now, 
Sir, the working expenses must bear a reasonably definite ratio to the 
gross earnings. That is the real crux of the problem. For the past 
many years, it has been the rule more or less, that this average ratio, 
the operative ratio as it is called—‘the relation which the working expenses 
bear to the gross receipts—^has been fixed, time after time from the year 
1891 to 1917-18, at 44, 48 or 50 per cent, at the utmost. Now what 
do we find? In the years 1891—95 it was 46 per cent., in the year 1920* 
21 it was 65*54 per cent, and in the Budget year 1927-28 it is 67-49 per 
cent. 1 would also tell the House that so far as the contracts, between 
the Government of India and the minor companies, for working of 
branch lines are concerned, the maximum charge for working expenses^ 
has always been 50 per cent, and not more. What is the reason for 
this great increase in the operative ratio which now stands at 67*40 
per cent.? That does not'point to economy. Certainly the working 

expenses must bear a lesser ratio to the gross receipts and unless they 
are put at a lower figure we cannot call it economy in railway administra¬ 
tion- Then, Sir, in the matter of the capital expenditure of 25 crores, 
w^hich is sought to be exj)ended on new construction of open lines, 
account hns not bc'cn tolcen of the fact that coHain railways have been 
working at a definite loss for a very considerable time past. The Assam 
Bengal Eailway is an illustration in point. I take the period 1923-24 
wdiich just preceded the year of the separation of railway finance from 
central revemu's. Now in 1923-24 he provided for a fresh capital outlay 
of 37*40 lakhs. Already there had been an expenditure of 18*5 crores on 
capital outlay wliich did not really take into account the enormous figure 
of 10 crores of rupees which had already been taken to be a definite loss 
on the working of this particular railw-ay. Now in the year 1927-28, in 
one of the pink books, we find that in the current year there is a fresh 
capital outlay intended amounting to 99*25 lakhs, and the loss which is 
definitely likely to occur in the administration of this railway is put at 
16*46 lakhs, wdiile the working fexpenses eonfe to 77-84 lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (]VI ember for Cornmerct' and IlMil- 
ways): What railway is the Honourable Member referring to? 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: The Assam Bengal Bail way. Now in 
spite of the fact that the railway administration itself particularly shows 
that this railway has been going on working at this deliberate loss, what 
is it that miakes the j'ailw.ay administration push on with further expan¬ 
sion on this railway also? That again hardly, points to economy. I do 
not think their policy would impress any one with an ideal sense of their 
economy both as regards the average working ratio and also in regard to 
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the expansion and development of this kind of railway administration. 
On open lines also, 1 find that there is want of economy. Now as regards 
the capital expenditure which is proposed to be expended on new lines 
I wish to bring an important factor prominently before the House. We 
see from the map that is attached to one of these pink books that almost 
the whole of India is traversed by railways; and why does the railway 
administration want to have more and more of railway expansion? I am 
not against railway expansion; but there is a certain stage at which we 
must cry '‘Halt”, and the pace of the further extension is conditioned 
by the state of the country’s finances and the general condition of the 
population. We have already about 38,000 odd miles of railway exploita¬ 
tion, 'and the one reason that is advanced time after time for this new 
construction is the one which is reflected on page 21 of the Explanatory 
Memorandum : 

“ Will serve to open up an area full of possibilities, both in regard to passenger 
tra/flfilc and in regard to goods trajffiic in cotton and d»’y grains, the production and export 
of which the new line is expected to stimulate very considerably.*’ 

Then lower down the same page it is said: 

"It is an important chord connection which will serve the flourishing towns of 
€hiniot in the Jliang District, and Shahpur now without rail connection of any kind, 
and will traverse a rich agricultural area now under perennial irrigation." 

The whole crux of the question is that they want to exploit. Whertiver 
there are agricultural resources ready for the export of raw produce, the 
railways must go there to help in the exploitation. We must certainly 
at least be alive to the fact that this reckless expansion of railways must 
certainly come to some stop till, at least, we take stock of the real 
situation as it is and then see if it is possible and necessary to extend 
it further; and we are not told in any of these budget figures, in any 
of these books, as to the means by which these exploitation requirements 
are to be met; whether from borrowed capital these extensions are going 
to occur or otherwise, and, if from borrowed capital, what is the rate of 
interest at which the funds are to be borrowed. Unless that informa¬ 
tion is given to us, it is not possible for us to apply our minds to see 
the percentage that is really intended to accrue from this capital outlay 
land to see whether it is working at a loss or at a profit. I submit, 
therefore, that so far as the working expenses and the capital expendi¬ 
ture are concerned, there is no economy, which is said to be one of their 
cherished ideals; but what we see is just .iie opposite. Now, Sir, it is 
asserted that efficiency is also one of their cherished ideals. Now mention 
was rmide by the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas of the Baven 
Committee. Now that Committee has definitely found that the main¬ 
tenance of rolling stock has' been neither economical nor expeditious and 
there is a staff in excess of requirements. The percentage of cost of 
supervision on cost of workers varied from 14*25 to 37«51 per cent, in 
locomotive workshops and from 10*52 to 25-47 per cent, in carriage and 
wagon workshops. Now if this administration is suffering as it does from 
top-heaviness, and if the Baven Committee has found definitely that this 
state of things is due to the paucity of supervision, is not that lan example 
of want of efficiency, I ask? And it is also said that for every man 
f3mploved in the railways in England, the Indian railway workshops 
employ 3*80 men in locomotive workshops and 6*90 men in other workshops. 
I submit, Sir, that this is top-heaviness in the administration in the 
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number of officers we have. The Raven Committee has discovered that 
it is suffering from paucity of supervision, land that certainly shows that 
it is not as efficient as it ought to be. 

Now, Sir, we are told also that the Commerce Member cannot now 
at this stage think of tKe reduction of fares this year, and the reasons 
given are somewhat interesting. In paragraph 15 of his speech the Honour* 
able the R«ailway Member says: 

“ The reductions on the two State-managed lines are substantial, and third class 
passenger fares for ordinary trains are now down to 2 pies per mile for distances over 
300 miles.’' 

Now it is a well known fact that in India the average passenger mile is 
40 to 50 miles. 1 submit, 8ir, .... 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Docs the Honourable Member 
mean the av(irage distance a passenger travels? I think it is about 33*3 
miles. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Then it makes my point stronger- 1 
thank the Honourable Mt:mber for the correction. If it is 33‘3 miles, 
that is the average distance travelled by a passenger, then there is no 
good making reductions ol; fares for long distances of 300 miles and over. 
Now 1 think this is oiui of those cases where the lower the fare, the 
more will that give rise to an increasing or expanding revenue in pro¬ 
portion to the decrease of rates. It will be the increased consumption 
which will give us an increased expansion also in revenue; and if the 
average passenger mile in India is 33*3, there is hardly any benefit confer¬ 
red upon the poor people,—after all, the earnings from lower class 
{)assengers alone considerably contribute to the railway exchequer, and 
this kind of trciiatment accorded to them is certainly not satisfactory. 
But as a matter of fact, Sir, from the speech of the Honourable Member 
it is clear that the present fares and freights are really high. Now I will 
refer the House to paragraph 8 of his speech. This sentence was read 
out by my Honourable friend, Sir Piirshotamdas Thakurdas. In spite of 
the partial crop failure, exceptional floods and slackness of trade and all 
that, “we hope to earn this year a net return of 4*77 per cent, on the 
capital at charge enabling us to pay our interest charges and to pay all 
but 7 lakhs of our contribution to General Revenues.'* Now what does 
that indicate ? It indicates that the fares and freights are high; otherwise 
it would not be possible to earn so much in spite of so many odds 
enumerated above; and I would certainly submit therefore that there is 
a case made out from their own figures for a further reduction of rates 
and fares. 

Now’ lastly I submit that the railway is taken to be one of the 
grejitest commercial undertakings in the world. Now from the Budget 
that we see, we are not able to see anything like a commercial annual 
statement. Now where are the assets and liabilities shewn? We talk of 
a depreciation fund, of a reserve fimd: what about the huge railway 
debts towards which we are bound to spend so much annually in the shape 
of interest charges? And then there seems to be no sinking fund by 
wh^h we can seek to reduce or lavoid the debt. Now a commercial 
Budget would certainly require something of that kind. I was talking 
this morning to my friend. Sir Pushotamdas Thakurdas, who is a com¬ 
mercial magnate on this side of this House, and I asked him if this is 
» commercial Budget. He said, no. Then so far as the revised estimate 
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of J 926-27 is concerned, in paragraph 6 of the speech the Commeroe 
Member said : 

“ Betwe;,>n 1st September and the 29th January, 1927, only 36,000 tons of cotton 
wore exported from Kaiachi, compared with 61,000 torts last year. 1 have thought 
it worth wdiile to take this one instance of cotton by way of illustration, but the 
drop in our gross earnings, especially in goods tratfic. reflects just the fact that trade 
has not been as g<x)d as we expected.** 

May I suggest to the House tluit this is due in no small measure to 
the manipulation of keeping up the rate of exchange artificially ? I know, 
Sir, that my constituency is very rich, very fertile so fiar as cotton pro¬ 
duction is concerned. 1 know that there are many dealers there stocking 
their cotton because of the fall in prices due to the high exchange: so 
that those low earnings which are mentioned are in no small measure 
attributable to this high rate of exchange that has for sometime past 
been artificially kept up. And then again lower down we find, with 
reference to the reduction of fares: 

“It is not that there has been no increa.se of passenger traffic, but it has fallen 
bhort of our estimate and in spite of the increase in traffic, we expect to eiirn 57 
lakhs less from passengers thi.s year than we did in 1925-26.” 

Mow so far as those estimates are concerned .... 

Mr. Ptesident: Order, order. The Honourable Member is now exceed¬ 
ing his time limit. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Sir, 1 will take not more than a minute. 
Invariably, from the budget figures of 1927-28 1 see, invariably the Budget 
figures are all pitched high. They have no relation to the ascertained 
figures as seen from the revised estimiates of the current year or the 
actuals of the previous or even the average of the previous five years. 
You fix up the figures high, and then you say that there is a reduction 
in gross earnings, and you further say that this is due to the reduction 
in the lower class passengers and certain other things. Absolutely no 
test is adopted in budgeting these figures so high. I submit, Sir, that 
these things should be taken info consideration. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, although this is a general discussion I do not propose to 
roam over the subject generally but to confine myself specifically, not 
only to the memorandum of my Honourable friend, the Financial Com¬ 
missioner. but also to two points in it. I shall come straight to 
those two points without throwing any bouquets first. T suggest that the 
House should look at page 4 and they will see it said there: 

“ It is not improbable Ihiit {\ reduction in the ratio from l.s. 6rL to In. 4rf. would 
tend at the outset to raise the rate at which the GovcrnnK'iii of India could borrow.” 

I frankly admit. Sir, that I cannot understand that sentence. From 
what I have seen lately, the tendency of the Government has been to 
raise the rate of interest of the Imperial Bank, and-how that is supposed 
to help the Government to borrow more cheaply is beyond my poor com¬ 
prehension. But of course it may be that the Financial Commissioner 
thinks that if we go back to the la. 4d. rupee the whole credit of India 
will crash to the ground. I am glad to see he shakes his head. WeU, 
if he is not going to take up the point that the credit of India will be 
affected by the drop to la. dd., I would suggest that it is more than likely 
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that the drop of the ratio is likely to enable him to borrow money a 
little more cheaply than if he keeps to 6d. But I will tell him one 
thing and that is that in my opinion, whether you have a la. 6d. rupee 
or whether you have a la. 4d. rupee, you will still have lo pay more 
for the money that you propose to borrow than you did in your last 
issue and I will tell you the reason why. It is because the return on 
Indian Government rupee security has not been as much as the return 
which you can get on British Government sterling securities, on British 
Government gold-dollar security, on even Government of India sterling 
security, with the obvious result that you are having an exodus of capital 
from this countr}^ which is naturally going to invest itself in high class 
securities that give a bigger return. In fact the only surprising thing 
about it all is that the exodus should not have been larger than it has been— 
should not have been more pronounced; and I think that is partly due 
to the ignorance of the investor in this country and partly due, up to 
now, to the lack of facilities that he has had for investing in foreign 
securities. But lately the weekly reports of brokers are giving the net 
return on Government of India rupee securities and they arc also 
giving the net return which the investor would get on foreign gilt-edged 
securities; and it may even be that, in the reports sent by that anonymous 
firm or brokers which appears to have so much influence on the admi¬ 
nistration of the financial policy of Government, that information has also 
reached their ears. I therefore say that I think .He Government will 
find it difficult to obtain money at a low rate of interest until the return 
on their future issues approximates more nearly to that of gilt-edged 
securities in foreign countries. 

Now, let us turn to my second point which is at the bottom of page 
2 and which refers to the wages of labour. It will be seen that my 
Honourable friend has given us a mathematical calculation enabling us 
to see at a glance what 12J per cent, of the labour bill will come to. 
I notice, however, that he does not appear to consider that the country 
has completely adjusted itself to the Is. fid. rupee, because although it gives 
the figure at tS*89 crores, ho apparently is only budgeting for an increase 
of Bs. 21 crores. 

Mr, A. A- L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Bailwaysl: On a point 
of explanation, Sir. Those figures in paragraph 4 show the eventual effect, 
not the effect Iti the budget year. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Bs. 2A crores is the inci*cas(‘ for the budgel year? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: No. Bs. 2^ crores is the eventual effect; you 
will find the figures for the budget year in paragraph 7. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: That makes my point rather stronger, that even 
eventually the Honourable Financial Commissioner does not think that 
the cost will be more than Bs. 21- crores, whereas if he had added 121 i)er 
cent, to his wages bill it will be nearly 4 crores. That merely strengthens 
my argument. In any case I think that my Honourable friend has fallen 
into an error in considering that even to the extent which he has laid down 
here real wages have risen; and I must here interject that I am the last 
man who has a right to criticise my Honourable friend for falling into this 
error, because I myself have fallen into the same error and have dealt 
with the same assumption when I gave my evidence before the Boyal 
Currency Commission. The fact is that we as manufacturers found oar- 
selves penalised in exactly the same way as if we had increased wages by 
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124 per cent, in our competition in the Levant, Eg\pt and in our com¬ 
petition in this country with commodities that were directly competing 
with us and I fell into the error of thinking that as we were suffering as if 
we had actually been paying these wa^es so the labourer would be benefit- 
ing by getting some of this rise; and that is where I admit I was wrong 
and that is where I beg to say that it seems to me that the Financial 
Commissioner is also wrong; because we suffer from having to take the 
wholesale rate for our commodities at which the foreign manufacturer is 
able to lay them down or rather bring them into the harbours of this 
country. That is the price we have to sell our goods at, and wo have 
therefore to adjust our prices at once to the higher ratio. But the case 
of the niillhand or the salaried employee is very different. He can only 
gain if his cost of living go(‘s down; In* does not gain merely because wo 
get less money for our products; he only gains if his total cost of living 
goes down, and this is atfc'cted h\ retail prices—not wholesak* prices—and 
is also affected by items such as rent which do not alter* 

Now, I am one of those unfortunate* beings who, like the Leader of the 
House, go through life with a smiling countenance amidst the commisera¬ 
tion and sympathy of our more fortunate fellow creatures because? we arc 
only bachelors. T have no wife to control my own home budget; but I 
have friends who are lucky enough to have very charming, amiable and 
efficient consorts and these charming ladies have told me that, with the 
exception of what their husbands remit homo, the cost of living in this 
country has not gone down at all. That is as far as the better classes are 
concerned. 

Now, let us take the labouring classes. T have here got the Bomhaij 
Labour Gazeffc^ and though T .^lenorally view such index figures with 
suspicion, in this case I .must admit that the figures given are home out 
by inquiries that T have been able to make. These give us, not index 
figures for wholesale prices, but tlu* working class cost of living index, 
which includes retail prices and items such as rent and so on; and if wo 
lake the average figure for 1926, we find that the figure is 155 against the 
pre-war figure of 100. If we take the same figure for 1924, when exchange 
was at Is* 4d. gold we find that that figure was 157 or a difference of 2 
points—in other words the labourer or the working man in this country 
has benefited by one and one-third per cent.—not 12J per cent.; the subs¬ 
tantial adjustment to the higher rupee is one and one-third per cent., and I 
am inclined to think that that figure is ver v nearly what the real rise in 
wages has been all over the country. And this is borne out by the ana¬ 
logy of Fjngland. If we take the effect in England during the 10 per cent, 
rise that took place in the sterling dollar exchange, what do we find? 
We find, if T may quote the figures of a well known economist, that at the 
port wholesale prices have dropped by IB per cent., whereas the cost of 
living has only dropped by 4 per cent.—only by 4 per cen»t. in a country 
where they import most of their foodstuffs, in a country which has the 
most efficient form of commercial banking, civilisation and produce mar¬ 
kets, and what is perhaps more important, where the distances are by no 
means as large as in this country; and if the drop in prices at ports of 13 
per cent, is only reflected by a drop of 4 per cent, in the cost of living, 
then I think I am safe in saying that in this country with its large dis¬ 
tances, the drop in the cost of living will be well under 2 per cent. If 
that is so, what is the obvious corollary? That if you bring the rupee 
back to la. 4d. all that your wages would justifiably go up by would be some 
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amount approaching one and one-third per cent. I know, S'ir, that the 
theoretical upholders of the Is. 6d. rupee will tell me that the reason it 
did not drop was because otherwise it would have gone up by 12^ per 
cent. less one and one-third—that is what w^c will be told. If that were 
to be true, taking it to its logical conclusion, the day we have Is- 4d-, 
everybody in this country receiving a fixed wage or fixed salary, from His 
Excellency the Viceroy complete with Council, down to the unfortunate 
man on the railway who only makes Rs. 9 a month, will get his salary 
and wage raised by about 11 per cent. We know that is not likely to be 
true. We know that wages do not go up easily just as they* do not go 
down easily, and I think that we can take it that any drop in the ratio 
will not affect the wages, when* the wages would not liavc ri'-^en for other 
reasons. I am certain of this, that even my friends Mr. Chaman Lall 
and Mr. Joshi would be perfectly prepared to say on helialf of the railway 
workers who are now on strike. We asked fhe Oovernment for a hundred 
or hundred and fifty f)er cent, rise, ])nt we will be prepared to accept 
per cent, less if w'e cixn get the balance. 

Sir, T am afraid 1 :mi excc(‘ding my tinui ca am g(*tting viTv near it, 
and so T will si.^ down })y j^kitig tin's House* lo take this memorandum \v'\h 
the grejitest of resc^rve. 1 do n(^t think that the figures that we see in 
the memorandum are lik'dto h(* borne out by facts. Tf Ihe ratio is lowered 
T doubt whether any increase in th(* cost of railwjiys would come to much 
more than whal my Tfonourahlo fritmd Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas said 
the other day wheti he suggested that the increase would not be mon* than 
a cror(* of rupees. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kasim (West Coast aiid Nilgiris: 
Muhammadan): Sir, T congratulate the Honourable the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber on his abl(' pres(‘ntation of the Railway Budget. Tt is a matter of 
great satisfaction to me, Sir, that he has provided funds for carrying out 
surveys of new lines, tlu* construction and completion of which will lead 
to great prosperity of tlu^ country as a whole. But. Sir, I must strike a 
note of regret, that, so far as my district is concerned, its claims for a 
railway line have not received adequate attention. On going through the 
pile of hooks which liave boon supplied to us. relating to the Railway 
Budget, I find that only Rs. 74 lakhs have been provided for the surve.v 
of th(^ Mangalore-Mal])e line, which \^’ill be taken up in 1928-29. and that 
the line will not be readv before the year 1931. I had expected that the 
survey of this line would bo taken up this year and that adequate fimds 
would be provided in this year's budget for the survey of this long deferred 
line, but, Sir, T have been disappointed in this- All the same, T am thankful 
to the Honourable the Commerce Member for providing funds for carrying 
out the survey in 1928-29 from Mangalore to Malpe, Bui T hope. Sir, 
that this will not meet with the same fate as some of the other lines, which, 
as the House is probably aware, vrere abandoned after the completion of 
the survey. I may point out that the development of the port of Malpe 
will go a long way to foster and stimulate the trade of the South Kanara 
District and Mysore. In this connection, T may quote here an extract from 
the Home Board's letter No. 107, dated London, the 10th March 191 

“Tf, however, it is true that there is safe anchorage at Malpe at all seasoiis of 
the year for vessels drawing 25 feet of water, the prospects of the extension would 
be very con.siderably improved and, judging by the example of Mormugoa, Malpe 
might become a very important centre.** 

The Board are therefore of opinion that it would be desirable to make 
a proper survey for a line from Mangalore to Udipi, and on to Maine. 
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The line would apparently be the whole way within the jurisdiction of the 
Malabar District Board, and as that Board is now interesting itself in 
•questions of railway extensions, it might be disposed to have this project 
investigated with a view of getting a railway entirely within its own borders 
with the prospects of a good harbour which will attract to itself all the 
traffic of the West Coast. If the District Boiird are unable to provide the 
funds for this survey, the Board think the Government of India might w’ell 
be asked to authorise the expenditure against head “41—Miscellaneous Bail¬ 
way Expenditure.’* 

Closely allied to this question. Sir, I have also in mind the question of 
connecting Mangalore with Hussan in the Mysore State by a railway line. I 
shall briefly allude to the history of this scheme. This project was first 
mooted by the commercial community of Mangalore in the year 1888 in an 
address to Lord Connemara. They pointed out that Mangalore w^as the 
traditional port of Mysore and warmly supported the solemn wish of the 
late Maharaja of Mysore and of the planting community of Mysore and 
South Kanara for a direct railway communication. The Government of 
Mysore was also of opinion that for the full development of the great 
resources of Mysore and especially for the planting and mining industries 
of Mysore a direct railway connection with a port on the West Coast was 
absolutely necessary and they proposed the line from Arsikerc to Hassan 
and thence to Mangalore to serve ultimately as a connecting link between 
the capital of Mysore on the south wdth the Southern Mahratta Kail way 
on the north and east, and Miangalore on the west. Tn 1895-96 under 
notification, Government of India, P. W. D., No. 416, dated October 27th, 
1894, an elaborate and complete survey was carried out by an export body 
of engineers at a cost of about 2 lakhs of rupees. From that time onwards 
up to the present, ceaseless and \irgcnt representations have been submitted 
to the Governments of Mysore and Madras by (1) the Representative 
Assembly of Mysore, (2) the United Planters’ Association, (3) the commercial 
community of Mangalore. Tn support of this scheme the United Planters’ 
Association passed an important resolution i\s far back as 1907 emphasising 
the need and importance of a regularjine. As a result of these representa¬ 
tions the Government of Mysore lost no iime in investigating the possibilities 
of a new line from Arsikere to Hassan and being satisfied ^vith the survey 
report, constnicted the line and it has since been successfully working.' 
Tn this connection I may mention that the District Board of South Kanara 
had been levying a cess of 3 pies in the rupee since the year 1913, with 
the sole object of appropriating this amount iow%ards' the construction of 
a railway line from Mangalore to Hassan and this amount. T understand, 
has accumulated to about Bs. 5 lakhs. In the year 1908 the demand for a 
railway line connecting Hassan was strongly advanced by (1) the South 
Mysore Planters’ Association, (2) the Hassan Municipality, (3) the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Manjarabad Taluk, (4) the n'presentatives of the Belure 
Taluk, f5) the representatives of the Arsikero Talu]^, and (6) the representa¬ 
tives of the Nagar Sabha. Tn response to the numerous representations 
the Railway Board of the Government of India in their despatch on the 
railways in South India agreed with the principle underlying the demand 
and in paragraph 20 wrote: 

“ The demands of Mangalore, Coorg and the planting districts which would be 
served by a line from the Southern Mahratta Railway at Arsikere to Mangalore will 
have to be met at no distant date.** 
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This is whai the liailwuy Board has said. Sir. with the Mangalore Hassan 
liailway open the whole of Mysore is at once practically in immediate proxi¬ 
mity to the rich grain-bearing territories of South Kanara and Malabar, for 
the freight of the grain supplied w^ould bo almost nominal, the time taken 
for the transit measured by hours and the supply would always be abundant 
and certain. Without the railway and in present circumstances, the 
supplies might as well be 1,000 miles away and the cost of transport in 
times of famine would almost be prohibitive. The Government survey 
report shows that the freight of two tons of produce (one ton up and one 
ton down) would be 7/8, while the cost of cartage which the planters have 
now* to pay for one ton up and one ton down amounts to Es. 45. The 
House will recognise what this difference means in times of famine. More 
than this, Sir, the railway freight of Ks. 3-12-0 per ton for grain carried up 
the ghat would always be constant even in times of famine whereas the 
cartage of Es. 45 for the one ton up and one ton down be thrown on one 
ton carried up. Moreover the mortality among the cattle and the difficulty 
of providing fodder in times of famine will always cause cartage to rise 
immensely in such times. In order to appreciate the value of the line for 
stimulating the commerce of Mysore and other territories a mere glance 
at the map will be more than sufficient. I am sure. Sir, where a planter 
now brings up one ton of produce, he will, when the line is constructed, 
bring up several tons and yet save money* over it. Perhaps the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Bail way will oppose this scheme, because, it would 
deprive them of long haulage of 380 miles from Arsikere to Mormugoa and 
only give them in return the short haulage of 187 miles from Arsikere to 
Mangalore. T believe there would be no such loss as the net profits on the 
shorter haulage would be greater than on those on the longer haulage to 
Mormugoa. Further, Sir, a glance at the rates now charged bv the Com¬ 
pany for freight of manganese ore confirms what I have said aBout the 
more profitable character of the short haulage. This would mean a charge 
of 6/4 per ton to Mormugoa according to the schedule rate, and Es. 4-2-6 
to Mangalore, a distance of 137 miles. The resulting difference would be 
sufficient to render the profitable working of the mines that are closed 
down owing to these heavy railway freights. T hope, Sir, that these im¬ 
portant points* will bo carefully considered. In conclusion, I trust, Sir, T 
have established the claim for the construction of a railway line from Hassan 
to Mangalore, although this scheme was abandoned in 1917 owing to the 
financial prosnects not being? favourable then; but, Sir, conditions have 
changed considerably for the better since then, and I hope the Eailway 
Board will see their wav to reconsider the whole question and give us a line 
at an early date, which will ho a great boon to the commercial, mining, 
and planting committees of South Kanara and Mysore. I again appeal to 
the Honourable Member to see his wav to reconsider this' question more 
sympathetically and give ns a railwav line between Mangalore and Hassan 
at no distant date which will immortalise the name of the Honourable 
Member in the minds of the people of the West Coast, where he was for 
sometime, and of Mysore. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Ganinm cum Vizagapatam: Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): Sir, it is witH very great pleasure that T read in 
paragraph 15 of the speech made by the Honourable Member for Comme>^e 
that every year an addition of about 20 crores is being made to the capital 
in the matter of Railways and that it means a net earning of about 1 and 
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l/5th crores. While appreciating this, 1 cannot help stating that some of 
the railway funds should be diverted to the benefit of the travelling public. 

The most crying need that is felt is with regard to the fares of third 
class passengers. Most of the passenger income, I am told, is derived 
from the fares paid by the third class passengers. If that is so, there is 
no reason why the comforts and conveniences of these passengers should 
not be increusc'd. The third class compartments are generally overcrowded 
and, so far as the coinpartnients are concerned, they are kept unclean. 
As for the reduction of the fares for third class passengers, I remember last 
year there was a reduction made in all the State Railways, and it is stated 
in tliis yt‘ar’s sp(‘ech that some (’onipany-nianaged Railway s, such as the 
East Indian, tlu' South Indian and the North Western Railvva>, have 
reduced their rates, i'lut there is no reason why this reduction should not 
bo applied to all tlu* railways in this country. Idle Agents of these Com¬ 
pany-managed liaiiways. tlie lOast Indian and otluu's. stated as their consi¬ 
dered opinion that* by ]-educing tlu'se i-ates eventuallv the income of those 
Companies will not suffer. Further, there is no use in reducing those 
rates only over certain distances. As has already been pointed out, tlu^ 
poor passengers will benefit only if this rule, about restricting the reduction 
in proportion to the distances, is modified. So that T plead on behalf of 
these p(X>r travellers that th(‘ rate at 2 pies per mile should he introduced 
irrespective of distances. 

Another matter which T wish to placa^ before the Honourable the Member 
for Commerce is with regard to return tickets. Until a few years ago, 
return tickeds. weekly, fortnightly, monthly, and six-monthly, w^ero issued. 
Btit we find now' that on several railways this has been abolished. It 
W'^ould tend to the great convenience of the passengers if those return tickets 
are again introduced. 

Another crying demand is with reference to the salaries of low^ class 
officials and subordinate employees on the Railways. The unskilled labour¬ 
ers now get a minimum w^age of Rs. 9 per month, and clerks and others 
• get from Rs. 25 to Rs. 28 f)er montli. The family budgets which were 
put before Railw-ay Administrations show' that it is not possible for railway 
servants to get on with anything less than Rs. 30 a month, so 7ar as 
labourers are concerned, and Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 per month, so far as* clerks 
and others are concerned. They have not onlv to live themselves, but they 
have to support their families which, to put it at the least, may be taken 
to consist of three other members at least—a wife, a child and a dependant. 
Tn these days, when prices have gone up, it is not possible for anybody to 
live on a pittance of Rs. 9 to Rs. 15. 

A comparison of this country wdth others shows that the proportion 
between the pay of low-paid servants and that of tHe high-paid is exceeding¬ 
ly in favour of the high-paid servants. From the statistics of maximum and 
minimum salaries in force on Railways in India and other countries such 
as Japan, China and the Continental countries, it is evident that the pro¬ 
portion of the maximum to minimum in India is 1 to Ofi, in Japan it is 1 to 
22 . . (An Honourable Member : “1 to 666 in India.") I beg your pardon; it 
1 to 666 in India, in Japan it is 1 to 22. in China 1 to 32, and in the 
Continental countries it is as low as 1 to 6. These figures, I submit, show 
beyond all doubt that the lower staff on the Indian Railways are kept down 
starving wages. I therefore appeal to the Commerce Member to take 
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into consideration the low wages that are now* paid and increase the wages 
and give the poor employees at least a living wage- 

♦Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilknnd and Kiiniaon Divisions; Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, 1 do not propose to go into the various aspects 
of the Budget to-day because we will have opportunities to-morrow and 
on the succeeding days of going into certain aspects of the Budget. (Mr. 

B. Das: '‘Louder, ple.Msc.”) T take this opportunity, Sir, of bringing to 
th(^ notice of the (knnnuTce Mcaiiber, for it is appropriate when the general 
discussion of the Budget is going on, certain vital grievances of people 
who have not the opportunity of going to the Commerce Member wiith the 
same facilities with which we can place certain matters before him. Sir, 

I am referring to a question which has been deeply agitating the minds 
of the rjulvvay employees in Lucknf>w. Sir, a memoria] was subrnitted to 
His Excellency the Yieercn’ on the transfer of the railway employees from 
TiUcknow^ to Calcutta because of the amalgamation of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway with the l^^iust Indian Railway. This transfer, Sir, was 
effectc^d as a breach of the appointment agreements. Many of the rail¬ 
way employees affected joined service on the specific understanding that 
they would be in LucknoA\% but they were transferred, though hopes were 
extended to them th<at the otTices of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
would not filtogether transferred to Calcutta. Now, Sir, there is an 
opportunity of redressing the grievances of ihese afTocKod people. T be¬ 
lieve about 2,500 people have b(‘en transferred to Calcutta. A certain 
amount of justice could be done' 1o Ibesc people in this particular manner 
and this too, Sir, has been brou'rh.^ to the notice of His Excellency the 
Viceroy in the memorial submitted by these people. That relates to the 
opening of a eb^aring house. Sir, the clearing house has 

been triced Jis an experimental measure and T think the Commerce 
McmbcT has come to the conclusion tlia-t n cleanng house should be estab¬ 
lished. T do not know if he has decided 'whether it should be established 
either in Delhi or in Calcutta. But, Sir, I submit that this clearing house 
should be established in Lucknow and the reasons for submitcing this are 
firstly, the ground of ceonoinv, secondly, expedjtious working, and thirdly, 
the ground of doing justice to people who are really groaning under an 
injustice- Sir, in the meinoria.1 that was submitted to His Excellency the 
Viceroy .^hov havi'- clearly shown how it could be an economic proposition. 
There is already ;\ big building of the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Here you have to ('rect a new building. Therefore you will save the money 
which will be wasted in the erection of n new hnilding- T think there are 
more buildings than one in Lucknow of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
which could he utilised. Secondlv. the gontl men Tvho have been trans¬ 
ferred from Tiucknow to Calcutta an extra allowance and all that kind 
of thing. If they come back to Lucknow they will do the work ''vithout th(' 
extra allowance, which means that the Railway will be able to save a 
certain amount of money. There are other points also urged in their 
memorial which T shall not go into at present. Even from the standard 
of effic’ency I submit Sir, that a cleanng house in Lucknow will he 
much })ettcr than a clearing house either in Calcutta or in Delhi. Sir, 
T will road to you here one part of a statement that has been made to me 
by some of the affected people. They say: 

“ Taking first tho Railways of Northern and Eastern India, Delhi is served by the 
North Western and East Indian Railways whereas Lucknow is served by thb East 
Indian, Rohilknnd Kumaon and Bengal and North Western Railways and is nearer U the 

^Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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Eastern Bengal, Assam Bengal, Bengal Nagpur, and Burma Railways and Steam 
Navigation service by about 12 hours. Again the Southern India Railways, i.e.. 
South Indian, Mysore, Madras and Southern Mahratta and Nizam\s Guaranteed Raib 
ways carry their traffic to Northern India through the Bengal Nagpur or Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Jn case of the Bengal Nagpur Railway the traffic is 
received via Calcutta and their route is nearer to Lucknow and in case of the Great 
Indian Peninsula it all concentrates and passes via Jhansi. The distance from Jhansi 
to Delhf is 259 miles and to Lucknow it is only 181. So Lucknow is nearer to Southern 
India than Delhi. Among the Western Railways, it is the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India, Rajputana, and Gujrat Railways which are nearer to Delhi but as three- 
fourths of the Indian Railways are nearer to Lucknow^ Delhi can under no circumstances 
compete with it and cannot claim to be more centrally situated.” 

Sir, I liope that the Hoiiourablo the Coiiimeree Member will take this 
matter into consideration and listen to the grievances of the affected em¬ 
ployees ix^j Lucknow and when he replies to this discussion I hope he will 
agree to have the clearing house in Lucknow. 

Sir, the other aspect, which is a very common aspect, and commonly 
urged and equally commonly neglected, is the grievances of third class pas¬ 
sengers. I wish the Honourable the Commerce Member on his way back 
to his motherland will ti’avel third so that he will have an experience of 
the enormous difficulties to which the third class passengers are ex¬ 
posed. {An Honourable Member: ‘‘His last trip.”) I do not know if 
that will be his last trip. He might come back as Chairman of some 
Commission and so on to this country. But he could form an idea of 
how callously the Eailway Department have neglected the third class 
passengiers- Sir, thol third class passengers are the backbone of the Bailways, 
but whenever you open the Budget, whenever you find schemes of improve¬ 
ment, you always find ihat the second class and first class passengers are 
.more favoured, speaking broadly, than the Ihirfl class passengers* Sir, 
the great majority of the people of this country travel third class. Even 
those who con afford to travel by a higher compartment do not do so. 

Sir, apart from any other consideration, I cannot understand why people 
- should be packexi like so many animals or worse than animals, 

why people should be packed in those compartments, almost 
choked. If only tho Honourable Member could have an idea of the suffer¬ 
ings to which the third class passengers are exposed, T am sure he would 
have presented to us—if he only knew, if he only thought over it—an easy 
solution. And the solution is not a. very difPumlt one. T can place be¬ 
fore the Honoimiblt' the Commerce IVTember a scheme by which this over¬ 
crowding could be solved. Instead of having the present compartments, 
why could you not have wooden partitions just as you have on Coniiriental 
railways, just as you have, for instance, on the Express between Poona and 
Bombay for first and second class passengers? Why don’t you have the 
system of seats introduced so that overcrowding might not be possible 
and it might be in tho power of the railways to prevent this overcrowding. 
Well, it may be said that this might interfere with sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion. There is no sleeping accommodation nt all in the third class com¬ 
partments, but these wooden partitions might be made removable, and 
the sleeping accommodation difficulty would he solved. I am placing this 
matter before the Honourable the Commerce Member for his consideration, 
because if an attempt is made to solve the difficulty under which the 
thirds class passengers are labouring the Government will certainly earn 
the gratitude of the people of India. Apart from .the question of grati¬ 
tude, they will bo. doing what is expected of them. Take away the third 
class passengers and where are your Bailways? This is a grievance which 
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has been urged for tlie last so many years- Every year when the Kailway 
Budget is brought forward this grievance is also brought forward and every 
year it is thrown into the liiiiho of oblivion. Sir, I expect Government to 
do a little more justice, a little less injustice than they have been in the 
habit of doing to the third class passengers. 

Last but not least 1 must refer to the question , of railway extension* 

I know opinion is divided in thi?; ^louse as to whether Government should 
go on w'ith tlieir policy of railway extensions or whether they should not. 
So far as I am concerned 1 have got certain specific matters to bring be¬ 
fore tills Government in regard to railway extensions. I placed them 
before Sir Ciement Hindlev in my budget speech last year. He was not 
sure at that time whether there were people living in the most densely 
populated district of Bijnor, but he subsequently said that people did live 
there. I am sure that he has subsequently realised that it is one of the 
most important centres, an important trade centre, an important educa¬ 
tion centre and also an important agricultural centre. It is one of the 
most prosperous districts in tlio United Provinces and there is no railway. 
Even the district headqivarters is not connected by a railway. I thought 
that a survey of this place was made, 1 knew^ that a survey was made- 
Up to Chandpur then^ is a railway and T believe Sir Clement Hindley has 
an idcA, now that ho has eorm* to know^ Bijnor and its possibilities from a 
railway point of view, (.f further extending the railw^ay from Chandpur to 
Bijnor. I hope h(" will make* a statement io tha; effect. I know that 
some enquiry has been made with regard to it. Sir, there is also the 
question of Karanpravag to which heaps of pilgrims go every year. I 
know that some favourable statement was made by Mr. Parsons the other 
day and T arn sur(' that Covernment Members wull during the course of 
the debate' make it clear that they are going to give this railway extension 
to KaraTiprayag and thus alh'viate the difficulties to w^hieh innumerable 
pilgrims are exposed. 

With these few words I will conclude rny speech. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): T do not propose at this 
time when the Kail way Budg(^^. is down for discussion to enter into a 
controversy over the ratio question, but I do want to say that those stal¬ 
wart exponents of the l-s. 4d- ratio—8ir Pursliotamdas Thakurdas and 
Sir Victor Sassoon—are of course bound in so far as they can to belittle 
the figures pur forward by the' Financial Commissioner. But if we are to 
give a vote inti'lligen^ly on this question of the ratio it is certainly right 
that we should understand all the possibli* implications whjch that parti¬ 
cular ratio may havi' on oiir Kailway Budget. T am sorry that my Honour¬ 
able friend Sir Victor Sassoon is not present at the moment, because I 
would have liked to twit him with the fact {An Honourable Member: **He 
is in the Gallery.”) that he is forced to depend on the financial experi¬ 
ence of his charming lady friends to support his contention that there has 
been no fall in prices. Had my Honourable friend been amongst those 
whose fortune it is, shall I say, to be selected for the high honour of 
marriage he would have bad a truer appreciation of the financial working 
of the female mind. As regards husbands, wives are in much the same 
position as the various Departments of the Government to the Finance 
Member and their point of view on finance .... 

Mr. President: I take this opportunity of informing Honourable Mem¬ 
bers that the Visitors* Gallery is intended for visitors and that it is not 
desirable that any Honourable Member should go and occupy any seat in 
the Gallery for any length of time- 
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Oolonel J, D. Orawford: I bow to your ruling and will drop that par¬ 
ticular matter as I do not want to go on at this stage with th(' particular 
question of the ratio. 

As one w^ho has toiirud over many thousands oi inih'S on Indian Kail- 
ways each year I am sure of the increasing state of (‘Ihciency to which 
those liailways have come. 1 would say that iny onl\ n^al grievance 
against the Indian Railways is the dust and that 1 believe is a grievance 
which the Honourable tlie CVnuuieree Member eaiinot gt‘t over at the 
present moment. May h(‘ there will be- a day when wi' shall be able to 
oil our permanent way as wv are oiling (iiir {>rdinary roads. 1lie other 
point which has attracted my attention is one which vastly affects the third 
class passengers, and that is the enormous delay w^hicli occurs on all 
railway stations in the booking of tickets. To start with the tic^ket-babu 
has to work out the mileage and the calculation as regards rupees, annas 
and pies which has to be made, then enter it in three different columns 
of four different hooks, then write it on the railway ticket and eventually 
issue it to the passenger. When you go to the third class booking office 
whore there are many passengers w\aiting, this procedure is a very great 
inconvenience to them. I believe there is at the present moment an 
electrical machine which is capable of doing all this work by itself by just 
pressing a button and doing all the calculations itself. I do not know to 
what stage of development it has got, but I believe there are samples in 
India and possibly Sir Clement Hindley is already experimenting to see 
whether they can be put to practical use in India or not. If they could, 
it seems to me that jt would be a very great convenienee to the general 
.travelling public. 

As I tour round the country the question that seems to predominate 
most is the great need for further development of the Railways and I was 
therefore gratified to see that during the current year we have spent, 
according to the Commerce Member, a crore more than was provided for. 
But I notice that Sir Clement Hindlev spc'aking in another place said: 

“ It would perhaps be out of place to forecast any further, but if our present 
quinquennial programme does not come in for very drastic revision either for financial 
icasons or other difficulties there is no reason to anticipate any serious dropping off 
from this figure of 1,000 miles as the rate of progress for several years to come.” 

T hope that they will not confine themselves only to .that limit of 1,000 
miles a year, good as it is, because then', is a. great demand for railway 
development and if they can develop the practice of using private con¬ 
tractors for important railway works I think vve might even reach a larger 
figure than the 1,000 miles given here. I have particularly in mind cer¬ 
tain railway (3xtensions in Southern India which I have heard spoken of— 
one particularly for the Annamalai’s which I believe might pay, and 
another in Assam where the Railway Department are already carrying out 
a survey of ra,ihvav along the north bank of the Brahmaputra, which I 
understand is only likely to go at the present moment as for as Tejpiir 
and which I tnist they will consider tHc possibility of extending to Bisnath 
and even further along that bank of the river. I am convinced that our 
whole railway policy should bo courageous in the matter of development. 

I would like also to refer here to a matter, in respect of which I was not 
fortunate enough. Sir, to catch your eye the other day when a motion for 
the adjournment of the House was moved iii connection with the 
Kharagpur strike. I believe that this House would be well advised to 
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refrain, as far as possible, from interference when various portions of our 
railway may have industrial disagreements with the railway authorities. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooswami (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Thank you for the advice. 

Golonel J. D. Orawlord: I believe that in taking too great notice of these 
industrial disputes and makkig them questions of national importance, the 
House is liable to do very real and grave damage to our Eailways. The 
labourers have very definite representatives in this House who can get 
into direct touch with those controlling the Eailway Board and who can do 
very much to bring about a settlement. But when little strikes at any 
point on th^ railway are to be magnified into questions of national emer¬ 
gency and to receive undue consideration at the hands of this House, then 
I believe we are on the road to generally damage our railway seriously. 
Whilst here 1 would like to make also an appeal to the Eailway Board in 
support to some extent of what my friend Colonel Gidney said. I do think 
that when they are doing so much to improve their machinery all along the 
line they will also do what they can to bring a little of the human element 
in and to think a little bit of the human machine. I have had a good num¬ 
ber of instances of things which appear to me on the surface to be rather 
hard, where I felt that the Eailway Board has perhaps thought more of 
efficiency than sometimes of humanity. 

There is one other question which I would like to bring up at this 
moment. I shall not refer to it at length now as I shall refer to it later 
during the debate on the Demands for Grants with a view to concentrate 
the attention of the House on this particular point and that is the high 
freight at present, charged on petrol. The House is aware that I am one 
of those who is exceedingly interested in the development of motor trans¬ 
portation throughout the country, not in competition with other means of 
transport but as a supplement to those means of transport, be they canals 
or railways. It is one of the movements which I believe will do more to 
revolutionise India and to assist it forward than anything else. When I 
come up into the mofussil from the ports, I find that the price of petml is 
practically prohibitive and this is mainly due to the very heavy railway 
freight. I will go into the details of this question when I move my cut on 
the particular D^and and so do not wish to refer to it any more at this 
particular moment. 

Before closing my remarks I would like to pay a compliment to Sir 
Charles Innes, the Commerce Member, who is shortly leaving us. Per¬ 
sonally, at all times, I have found that whatever he has had to say has 
made the whole of these very difficult problems clearer to a layman like 
myself and I feel that no matter how much he may belong to the Satanic 
Government all of us in this House will very really miss Sir Charles Innes 
and his personality and his tremendous power of explanation when he leaves 
us in March. 

Mr. 0. Duratewamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Eural): I am not generally in the habit of congratulat¬ 
ing people and showering praises upon them for doing their duty much less 
when^ th^y have not been doing their duty properly. At any rate on this 
^casion I am bound to say a few words in regard to the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes. Last time hjs said that that was his last speech and he has 
now ^^e BXi extra speech. On the occasion of his going home it is but 
proper that we should express that he will carry with him our kind wishes 
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not as the Honourable Member for Commerce and Bailways but as Sir 
Charles Innes. I quite realise the difficulty under which he is labouring, 
quite as much as we are. Sir, when we from this part of the House some¬ 
times criticise the bureaucracy and point our fingers to this or that gentle¬ 
man on the opposite Bench, it is because we want to express it in order that 
they may realise also what position they occupy in that bureaucracy. Sir, 
the bureaucracy is after all a chain of links of which individually they form 
parts and my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes forms one link in that 
chain. If we are bound by the chain, they are bound within the chain. 
When this chain is broken into pieces both you and we will be free. It 
is difficult to understand this mysterious form of administration in which 
it is difficult to see in which safe is locked in the power to do good while the 
power to do evil is found in every pigeon-hole. 

Sir, before proceeding further, let me dissociate myself from what my 
Honourable friend Mr. Sesha Ayyangar said in regard to the policy of rail¬ 
way expansion. Whatever might have been the faults in the past in the 
matter or over-speedy development of railways in this country irrespective 
of commercial development and commercial prosperity of the people, we 
are not now at a stage when we should condemn the expansion of railways. 
My friend Mr. Sesha Ayyangar was evidently looking at the clock opposite 
to him which was recording 9-10 when it was 12 and he wanted to set 
the clock back in the Bailway policy also by saying that railway expansion 
must be put a stop to. We are now in the stage of expansion by aviation 
and what is the meaning of Mr. Sesha Ayyangar saying that expansion of 
railways ought to be stopped. If it were, the exploitation would properly 
be taken up by aviation. 

With reference to the general view which the Honourable Members take 
of the railway policy and railway finance, I am afraid that the real purpose 
of railways is ignored and foigotten. This question of commercialisation 
of the railways must not be carried to extremes. We have got in this 
country three classes of railways, the commercial lines, the strategic lines 
and luxury lines. We have got the luxury lines in the Kalka Simla Bail¬ 
way, the Hill Bailway between Mettupalaiyam and OotacEunund. We have 
also got the electrified lines. We pay attention to these strategic and 
luxury lines irrespective of profit or loss and when we meet with loss we 
pass it on to the commercial lines and throw the burden on the poor third 
class passenger. When you meet with any loss, you always make it up by 
raising the fares and raising the freights for goods. In 1922 and 1923 you 
\^anted to raise 6^ crores by raising the fares chiefly of third class passen¬ 
gers and six crores by raising the freights. That" is not the manner in 
which you ought to carry on business.. You ought to know that there is 
another way by which you can make up the losses. It is by means of 
retrenfehing' the expenditure. It is by demolifihing the tppheavy portion 
of it and if you ask this House once for all for a sum of 6 crores in order 
to demolish the topheavy portion of it and send away those who ar^a burden 
we are prepared to vote the money. 

I ’ come neit to the amenities of third class passengers. The 
Honourable Sh* Charles Innes told us that the development made on rail- 
^at (Nations, the remodelling of lines, all these must be taken to the credit 
of ihe third class passengers^ amenities. These are not the ways of dealing 
with ithe amenities of third class passengers. I could give you a catalogue 
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now. I shall not go into them in detail because there will be occasion to 
go into them in the course of the coming four days. I may simply give 
him a list of them—^reduction of fares, through carriages at junctions, waiting 
accommodation, non-crowding of carriages, safety of property, refreshments 
and water supply, and the printing of tickets in the vernaculars. These 
are all matters which ought to be taken into consideration by the Bail way 
Administration in treating of the amenities of third class passengers. It is 
no good to say that you have given them a concession when they travel over 
300 miles. How many passengers have to travel over 300 miles? Last 
year I asked a similar question; I asked how many third class passengers 
had taken tickets for a distance of more than 60 miles at a time, at least 
from any one station and I was not given the figures. I want you to be pre¬ 
pared with figures at the . voting .of Demands. Then with reference to 
through carriages at junctions, if you want to know the several inconve¬ 
niences of third class passengers on long journeys, what they suffer in com¬ 
ing down from one train with all their children and goods when they have 
to wait for perhaps three to four hours before they can change into another 
train at midnight, I will mention it at the voting of Demands. Then in the 
matter of crowding of carriages, you will find that a second class compart¬ 
ment far 8 passengers is very big and yet it pays you only the equivalent 
of 24 third class tickets at the most, but in the same space. Sir, you are 
crowding at least 72 third class passengers. 

Sir, in the matter of goods traffic I want to make one suggestion to the 
railway authorities. I would suggest to you that a policy may be started 
by which concessions in railway freights, rebate on railway freights, may 
be paid to those firms who are carr^dng on infant industries in this country 
and have to carry their goods from one place to another. If coal has to 
be carried from Bengal to Bombay you ought to give concession rates. The 
other day the complaint was made that Tata’s steel is not reaching Madras, 
Bombay, Bangoon, Karachi and other places, and Honourable Members of 
this House then suggested various methods, various permutations and 
combinations of the tariff rates in order to adjust the bunlen of protection 
but not one has suggested that Tata steel must be accessible to all these 
places also by making the railways give a rebate upon the goods that they 
carry to those stations so that Tata’s steel may also become popular in 
places where it has not reached as yet. 

Sir, in the matter of the deficit in the Budget I wonder what honest 
attempts have been made to reduce the expenditure, and I hope you will 
not mind. Sir, if I suggest that you may standardize expenditure on admi¬ 
nistration. Last year I pointed out the case of three railways which are 
very nearly equal in mileage but which show a very great disparity of ex¬ 
penditure on administration. The South Indian, the Eastern Bengal and 
the Burma Bailways have very nearly the same mileage, but the expendi¬ 
ture for administration on the South Indian is 67^ lakhs, on the Eastern 
Bengal 96J lakhs and on the Burma Baulways 62 lakhs, "^y should there 
be that large disparity? Last year when I put that question, the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Sim answered by saying that there are jungles and forests on the 
Eastern Bengal Bailway and if I were to travel in that country I wotild 
find it out. ^ But what does it matter if there are jungles there so far as the 
administration is concerned? How can it make a difference of several laklis 
in the cost of administration? I want. Sir, to take as a standard a basis 
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of, say, 10 per cent, of the gross earnings and to set it apart for administra¬ 
tion. There should not be this enormous difference between one railway 
and another, a difference extending even to 30 lakhs, while in other respects 
also they are showing expenditure which cannot hut be characterised as 
exteivaganl. Sir, the raitv’ay authorities are now saying that they are 
learning how to economise expenditure, how to economise fuel, etc. The 
Eaven Committee have disclosed several irregularities about which the 
authorities themselves are ashamed. They themselves say in advance 
before we criticise that the publication of the report would cause a great 
deal of criticism. What has the Eailway Board been doing all these years, 
that*'Eailway Board which has been maintaining that not a single Indian 
is competent to be on the Board and which they alone are competent to 
fill? They have a large inspection staff under them and a large number of 
costly agencies. What have they been doing all these years? Until the 
Eaven Committee came and disclosed so many irregularities we knew” 
nothing about it. Sir, I suggest that the losses be surcharged against the 
salaries of these people who are responsible at the top. I ask the Audit 
Department to be independent and to say how much loss has been caused 
in the past by the non-supervision of this Eailway Board. And Sir, when 
this expenditure has to be curtailed in any one year the burden is it once 
thrown on the third class passengers. That is the. only remedy which the 
Eailway Board knows. 

Sir, in the matter of Indianization what have you done? That is another 
important point. About 224 appointments were made last year. Out of 
that 133 Europeans have been appointed, 63 Hindus, 10 Muslims and 15 
other classes. My friend Colonel Gidney comes-under the “ other classes'*, 
and why, because he never goes into our lobby for voting. If only he could 
make up his mind to vote with us I w”ould give him a separate class to 
himself and call him an Indian, and I would not want a separate class for 
Hindus. In the matter of this percentage of new appointments, the Bengal 
I^agpur Eailw”ay has introduced 81 per cent, of Europeans, the Bengal and 
North Western 85-7 per cent, and the Burma Eailways 76 per cent, during, 
the last year. And that after the agitation for Indianization of the services 
has been going on for so many years. Is that just? 

Then, Sir, in the matter of accidents, they have increased in number. 
Collisions of passenger trains amounted to 65 and other trains 375. Deraih 
ments of passenger trains numbered 347, of other trains 4,397. All kinds 
of accidents last year numbered 22,094. And with all their inspectors and' 
inspecting staffs what care are they taking, what steps' have they taken to 
avoid all these accidents. The passengers killed numbered 377, injured 
1,823; 402 railway servants were killed and 3,323 injured. Are these the 
figures about which we should sit calrhly and quietly here without asking 
for an e’xplanation from the Eailway Board, which pretends to be super¬ 
human in intelligence, which thinks that all Indians are worth nothing when 
compared with it$ own personnel ? 

Bir,. I am not going to deal with the ratio question. Sir Purshotamdas 
Th^urfas and Sir Victor Sassoon have already dealt with it. But, Sir, 
one word I.wish to say and it is this. That is not a question which can be' 
settled as a side issue like this. It cannot be decided as a compartmental 
question/ It ought to be decided when the whole subject is before us—noF 
only the Railway Budget, not only the Budget of Sir Basil Blackett, but 
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when the budget of producers, consumers, exporters, importers, labourers, 
€tc., are before us at one view. Sir, I desire to ask three questions of my 
friend Mr. Parsons. He says that the sterling expenditure on capital 
stores is no less than £6,300,000; and he says out of this only £300,000 
will be purchased in India and five millions worth must be purchased else¬ 
where. Has he made up his mind about that? Then with regard to the 
revenue stores, he says that £1,760,000 has to be spent, of which only 
£250,000 will be spent in India. And the third point is that you will have 
for your new lines new recruits from England. I should like to ask my 
Honourable friend if he has made up his mind to spend all this sum in 
England. If so, what does it matter to us if we are to give two pence 
more? If we are to lose such large sums, why grudge a two-penny more? 
Pumpkins are lost—why search for a missing mustard? 

Mr. M. Buthnaswamy (Nominated: Indian Christians): Sir, if I rise 
to speak so early in my career as a Member of the House it is with the 
object of calling the attention of Government and of the Eailway Board 
to the comparative neglect in regard to railway construction from which 
my Presidency has been suffering. If one looks at the excellent map 
attached to the Explanatory Memorandum furnished by the Financial 
Commissioner, one will notice that one of the biggest gaps in railway 
construction, in fact I may say the biggest gap in railway construction 
is to be found in the northern districts of the Madras Presidency. Describ¬ 
ing a semi-circle round what is going to be the very important Harbour of 
Vizagapatam one will find that there has been there very little construction 
of railways ever since railways began to be built in India. Even what has 
been proposed by the Eailway Board has not been executed with the 
expedition that one would have expected of it. As regards the Eaipur- 
Parbatipur Eailway which is to connect the harbour of Vizagapatam with 
the northern districts of the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces, 
we find this very disquieting sentence in the Explanatory Memorandum; 

“ In addition, the commencement of work has sometimes been held up by the 
necessity for deciding problems of some complexity before sanction could be given 
to the project. The Raipur-Parbatipur Railway is the principal sufferer, and against 
the provision of 125 lakhs for this line expenditure of only 24.66 lakhs is now antici¬ 
pated in 1926-27.” 

If the Vizagapatam Harbour is to become one of the most important 
harbours in India, it is necessary that like Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
ought to have a net work of railways round about them, and I think that 
one of the first objects to. which the Eailway Board should direct its atten¬ 
tion and energies in the coming years is to fill up this very big gap in 
railway construction in India. With regard to other minor matters also, 
Sir, I must point out the neglect from which the Madras Presidency has 
been suffering. In regard to the electrification and doubling of lines of 
the Madras, suburban railways, we are told that the question of electri¬ 
fication is still under investigation. I believe the investigation has been 
going on for the past two years. In spite of the fact that Sir Charles Innes, 
who is bringing .to an end a distinguished career in the public service of this 
country, hailing Jrom. the Madras Presidency, and in spite of the fact 
that he hsts been .in charge of this portfolio for five years, the development 
of railway construction in,the Madras Presidency has not been as (Satis¬ 
factory .as possible. I wish Sir Charles Innes had shown to his first Icve 
greater fidelity ihah he has, ahd. it is. sad to note that the meretricious 
"beauties of his hew love at Delhi and Simla have made him forget the 
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foundations of the distinguished career which he is now bringing to an 
end. Sir, if I took up another matter, the question of the policy of en¬ 
couraging railway construction by District Boards, 1 might be understood 
as countering the argument for further expansion of railways which I have 
just now advanced. But it seems to me rather peculiar that the Madras 
Presidency should be the only Presidency where the construction of rail¬ 
ways by District Boards is being encouraged. The more legitimate work 
of District Boards, I should have thought, wnuld be the construction of 
roads, and I cannot help thinking that the spending of energ\' and money 
on the construction of railways is diverting the District Boards from a more 
legitimate work, which is the building up of a better system of roads. 
{An Honourable Member: ‘'QuestionThe taking up of construction 
of railways by District Boards is more profitable because we can make 
profits out of railways, but you cannot make profits out of roads. But it 
seems to me that first things have to come first, and the building of roads 
by District Boards ought to have precedence over the building of railways. 

I think I am right in saying that in no other country in the world, and in 
fact in no other province in India have District Boards taken up the con¬ 
struction of railways. It is rather late. Sir, at this hour of day for my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Sesha Ayyangar, to sound a note of w^arning in 
regard to the further building of railways. I should be degenerating into 
reading a schoolboy essay on the advantages of railways if I spoke about the 
advantages of a more active construction of railways in India. We are 
very far behind even the most backward country in the rest of the world 
in regard to the building of railways. One of the ideals, one of the stand¬ 
ards, by which the state of communications in an advanced country is 
judged is that for every one square mile of area, there should be one mile 
of communication, either by road or by rail. Judged by this standard, no 
one will doubt that India is one of the most backward countries in the 
world. In fact it is by the development of communications whether by 
rail or by road—and we are at present upon the question of railways that 
most of the problems of unity and jprosperity and even of self-government 
and liberty can be solved. One of the greatest obstacles to the political 
unification of India in the past has been exactly this, the vast territorial 
extent of. the country. India has been too great a country for political 
unification and for development in liberty and in solf.government; and I 
think a moro active building of railways, a more active railway policy, will 
help in the unification of the country which is necessary for the political 
development of the State. (Applause from the official Benches.) Much talk 
has been in evidence in recent months about the backward tracts in India. 
This is not a question for debate now, but certainly no one can doubt that 
thei'e are various strata of civilization which remain backward through the 
existence of these backward tracts, and one of the best ways in which these 
backward tracts can be illuminated is by pursuing an active railway policy 
in those tracts. I therefore commend to the Government and to the Bail- 
way Board this policy of not crying a halt to railway development but of 
il^pasing its railway activities and of distributing its railway activities 
impartially throughout the country. It is true that Madras is far away 
frortt Delhi and Simla, but it seems to me that one, especially a statesman, 
sfimild lopk .Wond his nose, and although Central India is very much under 
thb nose of the governess of India, I would appeal to them that the develop- 
ih|>nt, the mafetnal developmenf of the distant tracts of India is as necessarr 
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for the progress and the prosperity of the country as the development of 
those tracts which are nearer to the Capital. (Hear, hear.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Mr. President, the cardinal feature that strikes a new comer about 
the Railway Budget is the separation of the railway from the general 
finances. At the time that the Assembly agreed to the separation of railway 
finance, a liesolution was passed embodying the conditions on which the 
Assembly agreed to the arrangement, and one of the conditions was that 
the arrangement shall be subject to periodic revision, but shall 
be provisionally tried for at least three years. The Honourable 
Member for Commerce taking part in the Railway Budget debate 
in 1925^ said that the convention was experimental and that after a 
term of three years it would have to be reconsidered. I, therefore, thought, 
Sir, that the arrangement arrived at betw^een the Assembly and the Gov¬ 
ernment would be placed before the Assembly agaiji this year. I know 
that the condition embodied in the Resolution passed by the Assembly 
in September 1924 states that the arrangement brought into force shall be 
tried for at least three years, and that, therefore, there is nothing techni¬ 
cally speaking to prevent Government from continuing the present arrange¬ 
ment for more than three years. But what the Honourable Member for 
Commerce said in 1925 led one to hope that Government would of their 
own motion bring this matter before the Assembly as soon as the period 
of three years was over. I know that the Assembly agreed to the present 
convention in September 1924; but the separation of railway finance was- 
practically carried out from the 1st April, 1924. Now, this House being 
a new House, I do think that Government might have taken the initiative 
themselves. Instead of leaving it to Honourable Members to ask that the 
matter should be brought up again before the House they should them¬ 
selves have invited the Assembly to reconsider it if it wanted to do so. I 
am not asking why this procedure was not followed only for theoretical 
reasons. Since the contribution to be made to the general finances depends 
mainly on the capital at charge, it is necessary to arrive at a correct view 
of the capital invested in our commercial railways. Now, the Inchcape 
Committee, which recommended a return of SJ per cent, on the capital at 
charge, took into consideration the entire capital, not excluding either the 
capital invested by the railway companies or the capital invested in the 
strategic lines. And although we might ask that the capital on strategic 
lines be taken into consideration. . . . 

IKr. A. Baagaawaini Iyengar (Tanjore nm Trichinopoly: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Why not? . 

Pandit SQrday Nath Sunzru: I said although we might ask. 

' 1C|« Bangaawaml Iyengar: I propose to do so. 

Fandft Sttrday Natb Although we might ask for it, as the 

general revenues have boime considerable charges in connection with the 
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payment of interest fitnd the grant of land, etc., I am not for the present 
raising that question; I leave it to my Honourable friend, Mr. Eangaswami 
Iyengar to do so. But what I do suggest is that the capital, redeemed 
by means of annuities and sinking funds, should certainly be taken into 
e-ccount in determining the total amoimt of the capital at charge. I am 
aware that the Inchcape Committee actually deducted this from the total 
capital at charge when it suggested that efforts should be made to obtain 
a revenue of per cent, on the total capital at charge. But since Gov¬ 
ernment have deducted the capital spent on strategic lines and the capital 
contributed by the railway companies from the total capital, I do think 
that the amount redeemed by means of annuities and sinking funds which 
have come out of the revenue should be added to the total of the capital 
regarded as at charge at present. Now, it may be that the railway revenues 
will not be able to go on contributing to the general revenues at the same rate 
as now if the capital at charge were increased. I am not saying for the 
present that that contribution in future should be at the same rate as 
now, but when we are considering whether our railways are a commercial 
concern or not, we must certainly take the sum redeemed by means of 
annuities and sinking funds into account in determining their paying 
capacity. 

The other point that I wish specifically to bring to the notice of the 
Honourable the Member for Commerce in this connection is that the 
charge for land and subsidy and surveys should no longer be debited to 
revenue, and that the interest to be paid on capital employed for new 
construction should be charged to the capital so long as the new railways 
do not become a paying concern. In order to point out the importance 
of this matter, I would for a moment try to compare the figures of 1923-24 
with the figures for 1927-28. Now in 1923-24 our gross traffic receipts 
amounted to about Rs. 92’87 crores and the working expenses and interest 
charges together to Rs. 81’91 crores. In 1927-28 the budgeted revenue 
is Rs. 99*23 crores and the working expenses and interest charges together 
amount to Rs. 89’51 crores. Thus during these years while there has 
been an increase in revenue of about 6*37 crores, there has been an increase 
in expenditure of about 7*6 crores. I am aware, Sir, that the figures of 
the two years in the form in which I have given them are not exactly 
comparable. On the revenue side we have to take account of the fact 
that during the last two years reductions in fares and freights have been 
made. But, on the other hand^ we must take into consideration the 
cheaper cost of fuel and the reduction of prices since the year 1923-24 which 
lias been considerable. On the expenditure side, taking working expenses 
alone, there is. a difference between the working expenses for 1923-24 and 
^e. corresponding budget figures for 1927-28 of about 4^ crores. Now, a 
heater part of this is due to the fact that the provision for depreciation is 
about 8f crores more than it was in 1923-24. We have also to take into 
account the additional expenditure due to the Lee concessions, and if those 
elements are taken into consideration, I do not think it can be said that 
the working expenses have increased substantially since 1923-24. But there 
is-certainly a great increase in interest charges amounting to About 8‘19 
crores. This is undoubtedly due to the large amount of capital expendi¬ 
ture incurred during the last five years. This suggests to me, Sir, that 
^e ’bp6 been perhaps proceeding in this direction a little faster than we 
might haW done. We would like to kbow in this connection what are the 
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railways that have been completed during the last five years and when 
the completed projects are likely to yield an appreciable return on the 
capital invested in them ? In the second place, if the interest due to the 
capital employed in new construction were charged to capital, as it would 
be in a commercial concern, and not to revenue, not merely shall we be 
keeping our accounts on a correct basis, but we shall be allowing our 
revenues to benefit thereby, as they should. I notice that in the Explana¬ 
tory Memorandum of the Financial Secretary, the return on, the capital 
is calculated not merely after taking into account the capital invested in 
the new projects but also the net loss on account of interest incurred before 
they become fully paying. If that is so, there should be no difficulty in 
debiting the charge on account of interest to capital and not to revenue. 

The next question that I should like to place before the House is in 
connection with the form of the Budget. Honourable Members on the 
other side who are experts in this matter perhaps cannot easily realise the 
difficulty in which we find ourselves in dealing with so huge and complex 
a matter as the Bail way Budget. The Provincial Governments deal with 
a smaller amount of income and expenditure. Nevertheless, anybody who 
looko at a provincial Budget will realise that it deals with the various items 
of expenditure with gicat w^ealth of detail. Now, here we have the Bail¬ 
way IBudget dealing roughly with a hundred crores 3f revenue and expendi¬ 
ture, and we are not given anything, like the detailed information that is 
given in a provincial Budget which deals with a much smaller amount. 
I should in particular like to point out in this connection that it would be 
a great convenience if the figures relating to the individual railways were 
compiled in such a way as to enable us to study them on a comparative 
basis. It is at present difficult to compare the growth of revenue and 
expenditure in the different railways. It can be done only after spending 
a great deal of time in examining the various figures; but if Government 
could give us the various figures in one volume, as, for instance, the figures 
relating to the Provincial Governments used to be given in previous volumes 
of the Finance and Bevenue Accounts, it would be of great advantage to 
the Members of the House and also to those outside who might like to 
study this question. 

Just one more point, Sir, before I sit down, and it is in connection 
with the purchase of wagons. In March, 1918, Government guaranteed 
to purchase in, India 2,500 broad gauge and 500 narrow gauge wagons 
annually for 10 years with the desire of establishing ** on a solid basis in 
India the industry of wagon construction." Four years after this came 
the Inchcape Committee which pointed out that the increase in wagons 
had been, greater than the increase in ton miles, and recommended that 
the wagon programme should be largely curtailed particularly on imre- 
munerative lines. Now, this Committee reported, I believe, on the 1st 
of March 1923, and in June 1924 Government issued another communiqud 
'Stating. 

Mr. President: Order, order, the Chair regrets to have to draw the 
attention of the Honourable Member to the fact that his time is up. 

Pandtt Hirday Nath Ktinwu: This is my last point, Sir, and I shall 
deal with it yerv briefly. In June 1924 Government withdrew their oijginal 
communique of I9l8 on the gmund that the passing of the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act had considerablv modified the position. TOere have been 
^ number of questions in Hhis House'In-the past in connection with this 
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matter, and I should like to ask Government how many wagons have been 
purchased since March, 1923, that is, since the Inchcape Committee recom¬ 
mended. I should like to know what is the total addition made to the 
stock of wagons every year since the Inchcape Committee reported, and 
as it is a matter of importance, I hope that either the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner for Eailways or the Honourable Member for Commerce will give 
us the information asked for. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, this is the third Budget that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member has presented since the scheme of the 
separation Of the railway from the general finance was adopted by a Resolu¬ 
tion of this House. We see from the budget figures that on the 31st of 
March, 1928 we would have put by about 11*28 crores of rupees as a 
depreciation fund and about 11*33 crores of rupees in the reserves, making 
altogether a total of 22*61 crores of rupees. When one studies these 
figures, one is naturally tempted to ask how this enormous sum of 22*61 
crores of rupees is invested and where this money is kept. I have been 
told that this balance in the depreciation and reserve funds is merged in 
the general cash balance of the Government of India, and that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India pays to the railway administration a certain percentage 
of interest on these funds. One would like to know what exactly is the 
percentage of interest that the Government of India gives. In the Rail¬ 
way Budget it is shown under the item of receipts of interest on the de¬ 
preciation and reserve funds. But we are not told what exactly is the per 
centage of interest given and we are n.ot therefore in a position to know 
whether the railway administration is getting from the Government of 
India an interest which might be considered to be reasonable, taking into 
consideration the condition of the money market for the time being. In 
this connection, I would like to suggest to the railway administration to 
examine the desirability or otherwise of investing this money in more per¬ 
manent Government securities. Sir, we have been told that the railways 
are being managed as a big commercial concern, and I would impress upon 
thie Honourable Member for Commerce the desirability of giving in future 
to this House a regular balance sheet showing the assets and the liabilities 
of the administration. I am aware of the fact, that Sir Arthur Dickenson 
is at present engaged in investigating into the system of accounting on the 
railways as a whole; and I do hope that this point would be referred for 
his examination and that some action in this direction would be taken by 
the railway administration in the presentation of future Budgets. 

Sir, a study of the budget figures of this year is very instructive in 
enabling us to realise more the extent of the losses incurred by the railway 
administrations than the HjCtual gain made by them. A number of papers 
have been supplied to us, but I should think that the most important budget 
paper 6i this year has not been made available to the Members in general,— 
I am referring tb the Report of the Raven Committee. My Honourable 
^fiiendr, the Commerce Member, referred to the remark of certain people in 
speakings of this Report as a general indictment of the railway administra¬ 
tion. ^^ether the Report of the Raven Committee is an indictment of 
ithe'railway administration or not, I must certainly Congratulate the rail- 
.wsy administration on the remarkable oourage that it has shown in pubfish- 
ing this Report for general information. Even though I must confess that 
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a great part of the Eeport is too technical for a layman like me to under¬ 
stand, it is very clear that at least in the mansigement of the Railway 
workshops the condition of affairs is anything but desirable. When the 
Inchcape Committee investigated the financial condition of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, they brought to the notice of the Government the enormous 
amount of money that was locked up in the stores balances of the railways. 
I believe that at that time it stood somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
35 crores of rupees. The interest charges on this huge sum alone came to 
more than a crore and a half of rupees per annum and the Inchcape Com¬ 
mittee urged upon the Government the desirability of bringing about a 
drastic reduction in the stores balances. Later on vve had been told that 
the railway administration had turned its attention to this question. In 
the Explanatory Memorandum supplied to us with this year’s Budget it 
is mentioned that at the end of 1927-28 it is anticipated that the balance 
held by railways will be brought down to 11 crores or less than 
half tffe stock at the end of 1925. 

Mr. A. M. Eayman (Railway Board: Nominated Official): I beg to 
rise, .Sir, to a point of explanation. The figure of 11 crores is a mistake. 

I shall be obliged if the Honourable Member will read 13 crotes instead of 

II crores in that Memorandum. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Whatever it is, in reading this state- 
ment one is naturally tempted to congratulate the railway ad- 
ministration on having brought about this drastic reduction in 
the stores balances. In fact, Sir, when I read the administration report 
of the Railway Board last year and also this year, I thought that the 
railway administrations had really given effect to the recommendations of 
the Inchcape Committee in this respect. But then what is the state of 
affairs that has been disclosed by the Raven Committee? On page 81 of 
the Eeport they say as follows: 

“ We feel it necessary to place on record the difficulties we experienced in our 
investigations owing to the general practice that has obtained on all the Indian State 
Eailways of keeping a fairly considerable stock of stores in running sheds' and other 
places which had been charged off and debited to running expenses.” 

And they further proceed to say: 

“ We have been told that this is a result of the campaign of reducing stores 
balances but we cannot accept this explanation. No book-keeping method of reducing 
stores balances could go to the root of the evil.” 

And again they say on page 8B: 

” In some cases these materials have been received on capital account, charged 
off to work for which they have been received long before the commencement of any 
building or erecting operations and ke^t lying about the shops without any apparent 
check whatsoever. We are told that this is a recent practice adopted in order to bring 
about the reduction of stores balances we have already heard mention about. It is 
obviousljr ineffectual to resort to such practice where the resulting reduction in stores 
balance is merely artificial and fictitious.” 

Sir, comment upon this passage is superfluous. To put it in plain and 
blunt words, it comes to this that a reduction of stores balance has been 
brought about by throwing away stores from the stock. And I ask, is this 
a matter on which the railway administration oan congratulate itself? I 
see, Sir, the Honourable the Chief Conupissioner- for Bailways indul^ng 
in a superior laugh, as is usual with the Honourable Members on doTem* 
ilte^t B^ohea, «9,d I shall await what explanation he has to offer in 
justificatiem of this reckless poliey that hss been pursued in these workshops. 
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There is one other point, Sir, to which alone I will draw attention at 
this stage. Ever since the year 1921, the railway administrations have 
launched upon a huge programme of workshop construction. From the 
figures given in the Explanatory Memorandum we see that workshops 
onsting very nearly 7^ crores of rupees are in the process of construction 
and that nearly crores of rupees have already been spent on the con¬ 
struction of these workshops. Sir, this scheme of construction of work¬ 
shops was undertaken mainly with a view to overtake those arrears of 
repair into which the railway administration fell during the Great War. 
They have been engaged for the last seven years in this task and yet in 
one of the footnotes of the Demands for Grants we are told that the 
cai'rears of repairs on many railways have not yet been fully overtaken. 
This House has given very extensive powers to the railway administra¬ 
tion to spend enormous amounts of money to overtake these aiT^rs of 
repairs. A huge amount of money was voted in the year 1921 and yet, 
in the year 1927, we are told that arrears of repairs on many railways 
have not yet been fully overtaken. May we ask, Sir, the railway ad¬ 
ministration to tell us at least at this stage with some precision as to how 
many years more it will take for these railways to overtake the arrears 
of repairs? Another question naturally arises out of this. In this huge 
programme of workshops construction, were proper estimates prepared 
at the time when these schemes were sanctioned and has the railway 
administration satisfied itself that a proper outturn will be got for this 
huge capital that is being invested? T would like to know, Sir, some 
facts about these. This question becomes very important especially in 
the light of the revelations about workshop management made by the 
Jlaven Committee. I shall have more to say about these revelations at 
a later stage. But at present I would like to know, whether the work¬ 
shops on the lines managed by Companies are also asked to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Eaven . Committee. We are told in the 
Explanatory Memorandum that a special officer has now been appointed 
to see that effect is being given to the recommendations of this Committee, 
and I would like to know whether it will be within the competence of 
Hxh special officer to enforce these recommendations in the workshops 
on the Company-managed lines also? 

These are. Sir, a few of the points' which I thought I might bring to 
the notice of the railway administration at this stage and more I shall 
reserve for a later stage. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooswamis Sir, not having even half as many minutes to 
traverse the entire Railway Budget as the Psalmist has allotted us years, 
during which we may probably have to watch helplessly the disastrous 
consequences of the railway policy of the present day, I hope I shall be 
forgiven if I do not tarry long over what I hope was not sarcastically 
<lescribed as the ‘'fascinating speech" of Sir Charles Innes. The romance 
of railways as revealed in the speeches of Sir Charles Innes and Sir 
^Jlement ‘Hindley I shall reserve for. private enjoyment. I could, however 
congratulate Sir Clement Hindley toi Sir Charley Innes on their usual 
facility in window-dressing, for after all,, all. these Budgets, as far as my 
experience gpes^ have invarlrt)ly an unreality a,bout them which oppressed 
ono. m^figures giyen we genertlly in tbe nature of mpprettio v»ft 
suggestio faUt. 'I could also refer to some genera! principles, fo febihe 
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old complaints, such as differentiation in the matter of railway rates. 
It is an old complaint, Sir, that rates have been fixed arbitrarily to suit 
the shipping companies whose interest it is for India to export more raw 
materials and to import more manufactured articles. That is an old 
complaint, and I think the mere mention of it is quite enough at this 
stage. ‘ There is another old tale which will also bear repetition, and 
which will serve to remind the gentlemen in charge of the Bail way Ad¬ 
ministration that the credit of the tax-payer has been pledged to the ex¬ 
tent of 142 crores involving interest charges of nearly 7^ crores. That 
also, as I have said, is an old story; but it is a good reminder in discuss¬ 
ing the Eailway Budget. We are told that the Railways are run on 
commercial lines. Let me therefore remind you of something which 
may almost sound platitudinous but which, again*, may be helpful when 
we discuss the Eailway Budget in greater detail during the next few^ 
days,—namely, that a commercial concern which has a monopoly involves 
taxation just as much as ordinary direct taxation. After all, the Eailway 
Department is handling revenues wdiicli in amount are not much less 
than the revenues that are handled by our Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Sir, J, come at once to a matter of immediate interest at the present mo¬ 
ment. And if I do i.ot follow the admonition of my Honourable and 
gallant friend, Colonel Crawford, I hope he will pardon me. He has re 
ferred to strikes as little industrial disputes. Sir, a strike involving 
d0,000 men is not a small industrial dispute. The great strike, which is 
now’ in progress, on the Bengal Nagpur Eailway, is a ma?tter of national 
concern, in spite of what Colonel Crawford may say and^in spite of what 
that octogenarian dandolo of the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company, Sir 
T. Wynne, may say. I understand this gentleman has been telling the 
aggrieved employees that he has the right as an employer to treat his 
employees, that is, the employees of the Bengal Nagpur Eailway, in the 
same way as a private master treats his servants. Sir, that is a very 
dangerous proposition. It is true that the Bengal Nagpur Eailway is a 
Company-managed railway, but at the same time this Bengal Nagpur 
Eailw^ay is a public utility concern. It is protected not only by the bayo^ 
nets of the Gurkhas and the Auxiliary Force, but it is also propped up 
by the credit of the Indian nation, of the Indian tax-payer. Sir,* that 
analogy, that vicious analogy of the relation between the employer and 
the employed in private life, is not only misleading but, if accepted, may 
result in grave public wrong. I believe that when this subject w^as men¬ 
tioned here a few days ago, when I had the misfortune of being absent 
from this House, there was a regular orgy of laughter on the other side 
of the House. What is more, that laughter was raised, I am told from 
credible reports, when it was mentioned that some of the strikers had 
received serious injuries as the result of a bayonet attach and that indis¬ 
criminate firing had taken place. Human life is a matter about which 
I should have expected some respect shown even on the other side of the 
House. Let this House commit itself to this proposition that the life 
of the meanest Indian coolie is as sacred as the life of the highest! English 
official in this country. {An Honourable Members **And vice versa''*.) 

MiP, President: Does the Honourable Member intend to revive a dis¬ 
cussion which had taken place only the other day? 

0* Ooswaml: T do not wish to rauiVe any discussion, but B do 
desire to draw pointed attention .... 
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Mr. President: I understand the Honourable Member’s anxiety as he 
was absent from this House when the matter was taken up. But the 
matter had already been thoroughly discussed for over two hours and 1 
am not disposed to permit a revival of the discussion on the same subject. 

Mr. T. 0. Q*oswami: Would you not allow me to mention .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member may mention in a general 
way, but to make that as a point and go on discussing it is objectionable. 

Mr. T. 0. Ctoswami: Thank you. I will just say that the Kharagpur 
strike is a matter which the Railway Administration should take up im¬ 
mediately. After all, the demand which the Union and the employees 
have made is a very reasonable demand,—^namely they want a cominittee 
of inquiry, which does not necessarily commit the Railway Administra¬ 
tion to an admission of the reasonableness of the grievances. If you 
forbid all discussion on a matter of such great importance in railway ad¬ 
ministration, I cannot help it; I regret your decision very much . . . 


Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member knows very 
well that a full discussion had taken place only the other day, and is it 
right for him to suggest that the Chair forbids discussion? The Chair 
had already given ample opportunity to this House to discuss that sub¬ 
ject for more than two hours and it is hardly fair on the part of the Hon¬ 
ourable Member to suggest that the Chair forbids discussion. 


Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Was it permissible for Colonel Crawford to 
refer to the strike, and is it not permissible for an Honourable Member 
on this side of the House to reply to it? 

Pandit Hirday Nath. Kunzru: May I ask whether it is permissible to 
discuss a matter again in connection with the Railway Budget though it 
was a matter which has already been discussed as the subject of a Resolu¬ 
tion? 


Mr. President: When the question arises, the Chair will give its deci¬ 
sion. 

Mr. T. 0. Goewaxni: I have no desire to dispute the ruling of the 
Chair. Still I will say that this is a matter which I hope the Railway 
Administration in the interests of the country will take up immediately 
and settle before the matter becomes seriously aggravated. I do not 
think, Mr. President, I shall say anything more under your ban. 

•Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City; Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I would like to say that we all bid a regretful farewell to tny 
Honourable friend. Sir Charles Innes. Although I know that he is a part 
and parcel of the Satanic Government and a typical bureaucrat 
to boot, there is no question whatever that the application and industry 
Avhich he brm^ to bear qii all quUbtions for which he is responsible to 
' this House and the mastery and .ease with which he presents the case 
are at once an example and an inspiration to everybody who has had 
the privilege of knowing him, and to that extent I very much regret that 
a rodroer so useful and so brilUant is now coming) to an end. May I be 
permitted to wish him a long and happy life in his home overseas^ 
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Sir, I might also congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. Hay man, 
on his elevation. He knows that 1 had a great share in getting him 
that post, and I hope that he will not follow the example of Colonel Gidney. 
My Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, is like the ostrich which poses 
iboth as a bird and a beast. When the privileges of the bird are to be 
enjoyed he will deny that he is a beast, and when the privileges of the 
beast are to be enjoyed he will deny that he is a bird. And I honestly 
trust. Sir, that if my Honourable friend, Mr. Hayman, wants to make a 
success of his career the first thing he would avoid is the tactics of Colonel 
Gidney. I will leave the matter there and will straight off jump into 
the bearing of the exchange question on the railwJiy finances. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, has given us a 
clear statement as to the consequences of 1«. 4d, on the Eailway Budgjet 
and I do not think it will be at all necessary to dwell at length on this 
matter after what he and my Honourable friend, Sir Victor Sassoon, 
have said. For one thing, I think the Railway Administration has been 
caught napping when they said that the rate of interest would rise 
if a reversal to Is. 4d. was decided upon. Let them refer tb the minutes 
of evidence when Mr. Piierozeshah Merwanji Dalai was under examination. 
The Chairman of* the Commission then said agjreeing with Mr. Dalai that 
a reversal to 1«. 4d. would really make the rate of interest lower. After 
that, it is really an amazing thing that the Railway Administration should 
seriously put forward a document in which they say that the rate of 
borrowing would rise, if we went to Is. 4d. But the thing which 
clinches the issue is the return of gross receipts during the last 6 or 
<6 years. If my Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, will refer to the receipts 
of the year 1924-25, and that is the year when the ratio was at par, 
at Is- 4d., gpld—that was the old par—he will find that the receipts 
from railways were, on a mileage of 38,270 miles, Rs- 101 crores, and • 
the average earning per mile per year was Rs. 26,390- There has since 
been a steady deterioration and in spite of the increase of mileage the in¬ 
come has come down till in the budget year that is now before us, 
over a mileage of 39,817 there is an income of Es. 99 crores and even 
if that is really borne out by the working of the next 12 months, the 
mileage return is reduced from Rs. 26,390 in 1924-25 to Rs. 24,923 in 
1927-28, and it results in a deficit of Rs. 5,83 crores. If we had been 
on a ratio of Is- 4d. to-day, we would have earned in 1927-28 a revenue 
not of Rs. 99 crores, but a revenue of Rs. 105’8 crores. That would 
have been the figure in the budget estimates instead of Rs. 99*26 
crores, and, Sir, the loss amounts to Rs. 5*83 lakhs, a result directly 
traceable to the alteration of ratio which reduces the movement of com¬ 
modities and thereby reduces Eailway receipts. Strangle to say, in this 
country which produces wheat we have the information that in Cal¬ 
cutta only recently no less than 16 lakhs pounds sterling worth of 
wheat was imported from Australia. It is really painful that on ao- 
coimt of a fall in prices the movement of commodities in this country 
should become so prohibitive that it pays the foreign exporter to dump 
the articles of which India is the main producer. I think this single 
fact ought to convince everybody that the fears entertained by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, are groundless. I do not of course agiee 
with his figures but I will ta^e them as absolutely oorreot; he feaie that 
under Is. bm the revenue ^ide there will be an increase of expenditure of 
3 crores and 12 la&fas ahnuidly ; but H will be counterbalanced by the 
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iu^eased receipts, t.e-, Bs. 5’83 crores which we are now losing owing to 
the higher ratio. That clinches the issue that so far as the results of 
the reversion to Is. 4d. are concerned they will be more on the right 
side and not on the wrong side of the Kailway Budget. 

Then, Sir, I will gp straight off to two other important points and 
they have been raised by my Honourable friends Mr. Kunzru and Mr. 
Chetty. I entirely agree with Mr. Kunzru that it is necessary that the 
convention under which the separation of railway finance took place in 
1924, should be reconsidered. The convention provides that after three 
years it might be reconsidered- We have now had three Budgets since 
that convention was established; we want to appraise the results of 
the working of that convention on the raihvay finances as W'dl as on 
the general finances of the country. It will further furnish us an oppor¬ 
tunity to find out whether the huge expenditure of Ks. 142*58 crores 
which we have incurred on the rehabilitation of our Kailways during the 
last five or seven years has led to their improvement and made their 
working economical or whether the old methods are still being pursued. 
I wholeheartedly agree with my friend Mr. Kunzru that interest on new 
constructions, until these new ventures have become paying, should be 
charged to capital and not become a burden on the revenue. I further 
suggest that the interest on open line works, on the marshalling yards, 
strengthening of bridges and all workshops and other works where capital is 
sunk, should during the period of construction be charged to capital and 
not to revenue. Until we have this, the really correct way of assessing 
the incidence of expenditure, we will never know whether the rates and 
fares we are paying are reasonable or excessive. We do not know what the 
real cost of transport is to-day. We do not know what the true cost of con- 
. structing a line is- We do not know the true cost of working a line. These 
three things ought to be known quite clearly and succinctly if we are to 
judge correctly whether the burden of rates and fares is light or heavy. We 
are not able to know these because of these camouflages, namely, that 
the interest during construction on new lines and an open line works is 
charged to revenue. Consequently we cannot see in a correct perspec¬ 
tive their bearing on the revenue position and therefore we cannot have 
a correct idea of the working of Kailways- For investigating these three 
things, we must have this convention recorsidered in the course of the 
next Session. The burden on the tax-payer will be clear from the 
fact that during the last five or six years the traveller and the trader 
have paid on account of interest and profits a sum of Es. 62 crores 
and 12 lakhs which should really have been paid from capital or not 
paid at all. There is for instance 26 lakhs and 57 thousand of interest 
on capital works, 26 crores and 13 lakhs payment to the general revenues 
2 iuid 11 crores and 82 lakhs to the reserves- All these amoimts have 
been a burden on the railway customer which he is not bound to bear- 
The Bailway Commission in New South Wales made it quite clear that 
the ' railway administration had np right to charge a single pie more 
than the cost of running the service and depreciation. Nothing more 
etould' be charged on transport. . A great deal of lip sympathy was 
^fiapiayed when this separation of railway finance was under considera- 
Itidn that'thd tax on transpoirt waa a vicious thing. We find that in the' 
ioourse ’of three years the -cost of traiieport.has-been, improperly increased' 
't6>theUktent of 64 'crores and 12 iakhs which the travellenand the trader 
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Slave borne. For that reason I would certainly like that the re-ex. 
.amination of this convention should be undertaken before the end of the 
;next Session. 

(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair which was occupied by 
Mr. M. A. Jinnab, one of the panel of Chairmen.) 

We also want to know whether as a result of the examination of this con¬ 
vention we can see whether the railway industries have been encouraged 
as it was promised that they would be encouraged* 1 find that as a 
m«atter of fact the encouragement of railway industries is still to come. 
In the course of 5 years, on the rolling stock alone Government have 
spent 3.) crores and 21 lakhs- Out of these 35 crores and 21 lakhs the 
amount spent in India is only 4 crores and 40 lakhs. I suppose no¬ 
body would seriously argue that tliis is encouragement of Indian industry 
when out of a total expenditure of 40 crores on rolling stock in the course 
of the last five years only 4 crores and 40 lakhs should have gone to¬ 
wards encouraging Indian industry. We will find out if we re-examine 
this convention \\'hv it was that the promise of encouragement of Indian 
industries has not been carried out. The question of Indianisation has 
always led to the bitterest controversy. Government maintain that they 
are Indianising- We maintain that they are Indianising in the wrong 
way and there is a bitterness behind this question which can only be 
assuaged if we go into committee and there consider whether there has 
been real Indianisation or not. 

One further question remains and I want to dwell upon it at some 
length. My friend Mr* Chetty has rightly referred to the Report of the 
Raven Committee. I called it an indictment of the Railway Administra¬ 
tion and I did not expect that this wwd would hurt the susceptibilities 
of the Honourable the Commerce Member and the Chief Commissioner for 
Railways so much that they would complain of it in both Houses simul¬ 
taneously- But righty or wronrjly indictment it is. If any one had 
asked the Railway Board two years ago whether their stores policy and 
their workshop policy required any improvement they would have den’ed 
it hotly because the Railway Board are like the Pope infallible. Until 
they are found out they never admit that they made a mistake. 

Sir Clement Hindley (Chief Commissioner for Railways): Who found it 
out? 

Mr. Dramnadas M. Mehta: The Raven Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Who appointed the Committee? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: You never counted upon that, I am sure. 
At any rate two years before this Report you would never have admitted 
that your workshops and your stores reducfjion campaign were such rotten 
and hollow things. But so far as the stores reduction campaign is con¬ 
cerned it really amounts in the words of this Raven Committee to a sort 
of fraud on this country and the Legislature. What is it that your re¬ 
duction campaign comes to? The amount of stores which the Inchcape 
Committee found as excessive was not 25 crores but 34 crores, if you will 
see p^e 38 of the Inchcape Report. Every year we were regaled with 
stories that it was being reduced, a special officer had been appointed on 
this campaign, and so on. Now the cat i^ out of the bag. The reduction 
amounted to nothing more than this, as Mr. Chetty pointed out, merely 
throwing away the stores out of the capital account and throwing it away 
it did not matter where.. This .Raven Committee is really compelled to 
say that this is Pot the 'way to reduce stores. They have in so many 
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words told the Government that this method of reducing store balances b 
not an honest or a straight method and aocs not/ reprcbuiiu lads. Untu 
now we were losing only interests on these huge stores balances; we are 
now being deprived practically of Uie stores liidiisolves because we do 
not know how much of -this 23 crores wortn of stores wiaeii we are told 
is reduced, has been reallv lost and how much is accounlca for. The 
Haven Committee says that nobody is really in a position to say anything 
definitely. Therefore this stores reduction campaign has been found out 
to be a campaign which was mereb eye-wash. 

I am bound to say, Sir, that the Memorandum accompanying the 
Budget is not the Memorandum which we considered in the Finance Com¬ 
mittee. Whatever may be the nier ts of that Memorandum it is not the 
Memorandum --- have considered. The figures we arc now told are 

the correct figures were not the figures we wxre told were the figures then. 

Mr. A. M- Hayman: May I rise to a point of personal explanation, Sir, 
in the absence of Mr. Parsons. The figures differ because Mr. Parson* 
distinctly told the members of the Standing Finance Committee that he 
would alter the figures of the revised est mates if necessary because he had 
to take into cons deration the approximate actuals up to a later date. He 
also explained that the alteration of the revised estimate figures might 
in consequence make it necessary to alter the budget estimate figures of 
next year slightly. He gave an undertaking that if the figures of the 
next year were altered appreciably he would consult the Finance Com¬ 
mittee again. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: The question then really hangs on the fact 
whether /they have been altered apprccably. With all respect to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Hayman, I would point out that at least on the 
capital side there is hardly any figure which is not altered, and the altera¬ 
tion often amounts to lakhs. I have not made up the total, but the altera¬ 
tions are on every page and in almost every figure. However I have no 
time now to indulge in a dispute on this point, otherwise 1 should have 
gone into it. One important thin<? we have discovered is that the Assem¬ 
bly's authority over the Kail way Budget is somewhat doubtful. In,this very 
Budget we find that the deleization to the AireLos of certain powers as a 
result of the separation of Kailway Finances has led to disappointing results. 
We find much to our surprise that it has resulted in a transference of power 
which should belong to this Assembly to the Kail way Agents. Here is the 
statement of the Great Indian Peninsula Kail way Agent, and I congratu¬ 
late him on his frankness which alone could have brought out this fact so 
clearly. He says it is now within the Agent's power to sanction works 

which cost under one lakh of rupees. There is no limit to the number 

of works. There may be 30 works, but so long as each is under 

one lakh the Agent can spend nearly 80 lakhs, even though not 
one may have been sanctioned by this House. Similarly, if only the 
Bailway Board has sanctioned the ^programme, not the estimates, this 
Agent* can spend a sum not exceeding 5 lakhs on any number of 
works; thus he may embark on 200 different works and so long as 
each of them does not exceed 5 lakhs he can spend 10 crores of 
liipees on works on which this House has never had an opportunity 
to express an opinion. It comes to this, that instead of the House 

the Budget, it is the Agent who is using these delegated powers* 
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to frame the Railway Budget for this country in the way he likes. I 
think, Sir, this, if nothing else, is a proof that the re-examination of the 
convention on which we entered 3 years ago has become absolutely impe¬ 
rative. Similarly we find that the Railway Board is going in for some 83 
works of survey, about which the Assembly was never informed, during 
the debate on the current year’s Budget; the amount of money to be 
spent on them is somewhere near 7 lakhs; after survey the programme is 
drawn up and if it is sanctioned by the Railway Board the Agent can spend 
money thereon. Where does the Assembly come in? 83 schemes of 
survey undertaken without the Assembly knowing anything! Last year 
we were asked to vote certain funds for survey. We voted them. Now 
we find that 83 new schemes of survey are undertaken which were never 
mentioned. (An 'Honourable Member: '‘Did ihey not inform you?”) 
They never informed us until it was too late. I think, Sir, this is a scandal. 
It really deprives the Assembly of the power which the law gives it. The 
Agent spends money, the Railway Board spends money, and after all that 
•has been cooked up this House is called upon to sanction it. The Railway 
Finance Committee is powerless. For all these reasons the time has come 
when a committee of this House should investigate this convention and 
re-examine whether thf rights of the Assembly which w'ere promised under 
the convention are suhs^antiallv st‘11 accruing to the Assembly or whether 
they have gone back to the Railway Board and been usurped by the Agents. 

The Revd. Dr, E. M. Macphail (Madras: European): Sir, it was not 
my intention to intervene in the debate. There was only one point to 
which T shall refer- I was extraordinarily interested in my Honourable 
friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s economic remark in connection with the 
ratio. He told us that wheat was being imported into Calcutta although 
wheat is grown so largely in India, and he ascribed that fact to the fall 
ill prices. Now it seems to me an extraord’nary thing that an Australian 
merchant should come here, perhans in order t> buy wheat. The one point 
I want to suggest to Mr. Mehta is that when the rupee falls, if the ratio 
goes to Is. 4d., what will happen will be that prices will go up. Conse¬ 
quently, if that is the case, there will be a still further inducement for 
Australian merchants V) bring their wheat and to sell it in Calcutta. I 
would merely submit that for the consideration of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahlmtnlla (Bombay Central Division: Muham¬ 
mad i^n Rural): Sir, I had not the good fortune to watch the career of the 
Honourahlt3 the Commerce Member during the 6 years that he has been in 
this Assembly, but from the little that I have noticed, namely, the passage 
of the Steel Protection Bill, I think he deserves the congratulations of this 
House. But, Sir, whilst I offer congratulations to the Honourable the 
Commerce Member, I cannot do so to the Financial Commissioner who was 
the Chairman of the Railway Finance Committee, because. Sir, it is my 
duty as a member of the Railway Finance Committee to point out certain 
irrogiilaritios that have occurred in the budget memorandum which was 
presented to the Railway Finance Committee and that which was presented 
to this House. The Honourable the Commerce Member has said in his open¬ 
ing speech that we owe the Finance Committee our grateful thanks for ^he 
able manner in which they have made a thorough examination of ' the 
Budget. Sir, whatever thorough examination of the Budget the Committee 
,was ab’e to make has been tht^own to the winds by the alterations that 
have taken place in the Memorandum since then. I shall point out to this 
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Mouse one or two irregularities, as 1 shall call them after the explanation 
of Mr. Hayman that the figures have not appreciably changed. I will show 
you, Sir, irregularities amounting to lakhs and lakhs, and especially in 
those figures ou which this Mouse is so very keen. 1 shall take. Sir, page 
14, in which amenities to third class passengers are mentioned. The figure 
that was given to us in the old Memorandum was 229*46 lakhs, and the 
revised figure is 219*58 lakhs. And item No. 7, additions and betterments 
to lower class carriages, has been reduced from 194*38 lakhs to 176*96 lakhs. 
The other thing is. Sir, that as regards housing quarters, we were told that 
the provision-for completing bungalows under construction would be only 
Bs. 27,0tX), whereas we find here, Sir, in the revised estimates the figure 
is Bs. 3,23,000. Then, Sir, there is a question which my friend, Mr. 
Jamnadas and myself were very keen to solve, namely, the question that 
on the one hand the Bailway Board say that they are going to charge 4 per 
cent, on the total amount invested and that they will not be able to get any¬ 
thing for the money except not more than 10 per cent, of the income of a 
particular officer. In that way, Sir, we recommended that the 10 per cent, 
rule should be deleted, and this is the result. The moment the Bailway 
Board find that there is an occasion to change the already laid-down 
policy of the Bailway Board in this housing matter, they put up the figure 
from Bs. 27,000 to Bs. 3,23,000. I think this House ought to understand 
once for all tlie responsibility in this matter and the way money is squander¬ 
ed by the Bailway Department. I will take another point, Sir. It has 
been made much of here about Indianization. I want to tell the Bailway 
Board that we want an Indian on the Eailway Board for the simple reason, 
Sir, that we want an Indian who will be on the Bailway Board to look at 
things from an Indian point of view, and it is this. Becently there were 
several representations before the Agent of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Bailway that we should have a reduction of fares for a certain pilgrim¬ 
age, and T was told that he definitely turned down the proposal, but as a 
matter of fact wo are having reductions of fares on the occasion of the 
Diwali holidays. I want to ask whether any commercial man goes out 
during the Diwali holidays, and still we find that there are reductions of 
fares on those days, Hut when we say that we want a reduction of fares 
because a large number of people wish to travel, then they say, '‘No, we 
cannot allow that because it leads to a decreap-j of revenue."' The other 
point, Sir, which was debated at length in the Bailway Committee was 
the question of the Kalyan Power House and in this connection I must say 
that the Bailway Committee ought to feel thankful to my friend, Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, who was good enough to bring this point up, because that 
point was adopted at a Finance Committee meeting where Sir Darcy Lindsay 
and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas were present. Sir, at that tirno only a 
matter of 5 lakhs was mentioned in spite of the recommendation to the 
contrary, namely, that more facts were wanted. To-day, Sir, we are asked 
to sanction a sum of Bs. 40 lakhs for that thing. While on the one hand 
Government tell us that they are going to protect the steel industry and 
that they^ will look at the question from the Indian point of view and fn 
the best interests of the country, here it was said that bv an agreement 
they would get the cheapest power, and still they say, “No, we do not 
want it, we will have our own Power House and spend no less than one 
nrore of rupees for that Power House.Sir, it has been a recognized fact 
that the railways»should gite facilities to thie commercial people, an<J I 
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would like to ask, Sir, what action have Government taken in that direc¬ 
tion? What about the reduction of freights for different commodities? I 
hope here the Railw^ay Board will take that also into consideration in order 
to facilitate trade which is now in a very bad position. I agree with my 
friend, Colonel Crawford, about the road transport. I think. Sir, this 
question also should be taken into consideration which will help the railways 
rather than that the roads should compete with them. I, Sir, want to 
bring to the notice of this House one more question, and that is about 
the Local Advisory Committees. I have been on the Local Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and my friend, 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, will bear me out that whatever useful sug¬ 
gestions we were able to make, we were told that they would be subject 
to the Railway Board’s approval, and proposals were simply turned down 
in most cases, reducing the Committee to nothing but a fjirce. I will 
mention one question, and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas will bear me out— 
that is the question of having return tickets. The Local Advisory Com¬ 
mittee by a large majority thought that the best w\ay to giv(‘ facilities to 
the tijade people was to have return tickets on the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India lino. That was adoT)ted, and the Agent said that he would 
communicate the decision to the Railway Board. We were quietly told 
afterwards that that cannot bo done because of the decrease of revenue. 
I hope, Sir, if they want the Local Advisory Committees to work in a 
spirit of harmony, they W’ill pay full consideration to their working and 
see that those Committees are really useful, as is hoped by the Honourable 
the Commerce Afember. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (P"ast (.Todavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-AIuhaiiJinadan Rural): Sir, I shall confine my remarks to the policy 
of extravagance of tlu' Railway Board and the policy of development. The 
Railway Board came into existence, I believe, in 1905. If we look at the 
operative ratio, we will know what the increase in expenditnn^ is in pro¬ 
portion to the gross income. No bedy will be convinced that we are making 
any real and substantial progress, but on the other hand it will be clear that 
much of the expenditure which could have been avoided has not been 
avoided. In this country, which has become so very poor, if only the 
appeals issued from this Assembly by the great leader, the departed 
leader, Mr. Gokhale, with regard to this matter 17 years ago and by others 
during the last 17 or 18 years, were followed, things could have improved 
considerably. ’ Tf you compare the figures quoted by Gokhale in the 
Assembly then with a view to point out to the Government how matters 
were going from bad to worse year after year and what moans should be 
devised to put a stop to the increasing expenditure, you would be able to 
know where we stand to-day with regard to this expenditure. What is the 
remedy? What could have been done? These are very simple matters, 
if only the Government is one which is really interested in the uplift of the 
podr tax-payer for whom so much of solicitude has been evinced latterly 
if only the Governmenl; had taken their position into serious consideration, 
matters would have been different. Now, Sir, in this Budget Demand, 
No. 1, the total sum for the pay of officers and establishment comes annually 
to over Es. 14 lakhs. Japan is a country that is On this side of the world. 
China is a country tjiat is close to us. Tf the standard adopted there for 
the salaries of officers, who correspond to the Chief Commissioner of Rail* 
ways and the other high officers here, is compared with that prevailing 
here, you will find a vast difference. It cannot be contended by any 
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reasonable pei’soii that etliciency is wanting in Japan. I shall just read 
the scale of pay of otlicers in Japan: 

The Railway Minister gets Rs. 1,020 a month. Another officer called 
the Vice-Minister who is also the Engineer-in-Chief gets Rs. 812-8-0 a 
month. The Director of the Central Board gets Rs. 650 a month. 
Councillors get Rs. 650 each and Divisional Superintendents get Rs. 650 
a month; the Engineer gets Rs. 750 a month; private secretaries get 
Rs. 558-8-0 each; junior secretaries get Rs. 512-8-0; assistant superintend¬ 
ents Rs. 240 each; the lowest employee'gets Rs. 46 a month. These are 
the figures of 1918. That is the scale. If the Indianisation which has 
been held out for so long a time had been carried out, if Indians had been 
made responsible for these matters, they could have been working on a 
similar scale of pay here without having to incur so much expenditure 
as Rs. 14 lakhs every year. The minimum wage in Japan is Rs. 46 a 
month. What is the minimum wage in India? On page 3—Demand 
No. 2—the minimum wage is given as Rs. 9. If you compare the figures, 
you will find that India stands lowest in this respect. Rs. 9 for one man 
is the lowest in the whole world. (An Honourable Member : “For four 
people.”) There might be more; those who have known them in their 
own homes certainly can realise that in India the proportion works out, Sir, 
at 1 to 666. Whereas in Japan it is 1 to 22, in China it is 1 to 32, in Italy 
it is 1 to 6, in Belgium it is 1 to 8, in Denmark it is 1 to 5, in Sweden 1 to 5, 
in France it is 1 to 12, and in Norway 1 to 7, it works out in India at 1 to 
666. Putting it in plain words, the highest officer in Norway who corres¬ 
ponds to the Chief Commissioner here who draws over Rs. 6,000 a month 
or Rs, 72,()00 annually—the highest officer there gets for the whole year 
Rs. 16,665. That is the maximum, while the minimum salary is Rs. 2,250 
per annum. The proportion is 1 to 7. In France the annual salary for the 
highest officer is Rs. 80,000 and for the lowest Rs. 2,375—^tlie ratio is 1 to 
12. In Sweden the highest officer gets Rs. 8,750 or 10,500 krones. In 
Denmark 19,200 krones annually is the pay of the highest officer corres¬ 
ponding to the Chief Commissioner here, when converted into rupees it is 
Rs. 16,000 per annum; while the minimum is 3,986 krones or Rs. 3,320. 
In Belgium the highest officer gets Rs. 17,500 per annum while the mini¬ 
mum is Rs. 2,187 or in francs 28,000 francs and 3,520 francs respectively. 
In Italy the highest officer gets a salary of 27,000 liras or Rs. 16,200, while 
the minimum is 4,200 liras which is equivalent to Rs. 2,850. 

Mr. P. B. Haigh (Bombay: Nominated Official): May I ask the Hon¬ 
ourable Member if he could supplement, those figures by giving us also 
the mileage of railways in each of those countries? 

Mr, T, Prakasam: I could supply the mileage and eVer^dhing if my 
- Honourable friend will wait for a minute. The figures T have 

given Mve rr'- 'he iniaeiinings of my brain; they are hard facts; 
I have collected them from books and the other material also will be 
supplied. In China the maximum is 9,600 dollars while 300 dollars is the 
minimum annual salary. In Japan maximum is 666 yen per men¬ 
sem or Rs. 1,020, while the minimum, is 30 yon per mensem or Rs. 46. 
Now, Sir, I wish to point out to the Honourable Members hero that the 
minimum salary in this country is Rs. 9 a month and starting from that 
fmall increases are given. 

• ‘Now, Sir, what is it that has been the cause of the strike at Kharagpur^ 
Hy HoPoUrftble friend; Colonel Gidney, in the course of the discussioi) 
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the other day, pointed out that there was a rule or resolution passed by 
this very Government that in the matter of dismissals there must be an 
inquiry and also notice should be given. At Kharagpur the complaint< of 
the labourers was that there were dismissals of 30 chowkidars on cne occa¬ 
sion and an equally large number on another occasion, that they did not 
get anv notice and no inquiry was made. That was the first complaint. 
What did they do after that? They are labourers who are trying to organise 
themselves. ITiey have not organised themselves yet sufficiently. They had 
to make representations to the responsible authorities. When they made 
representations, and hopes were held out for some time that redress would 
be given and when after all nothing was forthcoming, the only weapon 
that was left in their hands was to say that they could not get along with 
the work. That is a legitimate and constitutional weapon; it is a recog¬ 
nised principle that when they go on strike they should be dealt with in a 
legitimate manner. But what is happening now? I have got here in 
my hand a paper giving the details of what is happening to-day in Kharag¬ 
pur, what is being done by this Auxiliary Force .... 

Mr, Chairman (Air. M. A. Jinnah): 1 must draw the attention of the 
Honourable Member to the fact that the President has already ruled that 
we are not discussing the strike question now. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Nor have I ixxxy desire to enter into any controversy 
over that. But in a matter of this nature, when I was dealing with the 
minimuni pay of the labourers, that is Its. 9 per liead, and when they 
have got into trouble over it, I thought I must refer to the Kharagpur 
affairs, and I was only referring to this question incidentally,—it was far 
from my intention to deal with the strike that is now on, and after the 
ruling of the Chair, T shall not deal with it. Now, Sir, these poor labourers 
complain of the inadequacy of their wages, and when they complain, it 
is the duty of the officers in charge, it is the duty of the liailway Board, 
it is the duty of the Member in charge of this Department, to investigate 
into their complaints and do something to remedy them. Instead of that, 
if the authorities take up an attitude of coercion, what is the remedy for 
these poor people? This is the most appropriate place where one deals 
with the minimum pay of these wage earners, to discuss this question, 
this is the most appropriate place where one deals with the minimum wage 
of the labourers on whose work the whole of the railway system has been 
built, to whose labours and to whose labours alone your profits of crores 
and crores of rupees on your budgets can be traced. It is those who should 
be kept contented; it is their grievances that should be first looked into 
and remedied. If they are neglected, then it shows that there is some¬ 
thing wrong in the administration of the departments under the Eailway 
Board. Now, this Budget shows to us the minimum pay of Bs. 9 to our 
labourers and the top salary of so many lakhs of rupt>es. It is a most 
miserable state of affairs. I would submit, Sir, the policy of the Eailway 
Board should be to bring it into line with that prevailing in other countries 
of the world, to which I have already referred. If this top-henvy admi¬ 
nistration were changed and if Indians had been made resp..u.sih!c for the 
administration of the Indian Eailways, it could have been carried on at 
a much less cost and the balance of the money could have been found for 
other and more useful purposes. 

Mr. OhairniM: The Honourable Member has exceeded his time limit 
jfiJreadj. 
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Mr. T. Prakasam: Then I will sit down, Sir. 

Mr. Ohairman: No, you can finish your speech. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: I wanted to say something more,. Sir, on other* 
matters, but I shall reserve it because my time is up. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, 1 have no desire to take up the time of the House at the 
fag end of the day with lengthy observations of my own. But there are- 
just one or two points which I should.like to bring to the notice of the 
House. 

In the first place, Sir, I should like to congratulate the Eaihvay Board 
for the courage which they have shown in publishing the Iteport of what 
is called the Haven Committee. That document, as has been rightly 
pointed out, is an indictment on some of the methods of railway adminis¬ 
tration. It reveals a state of things which casts a serious reflection on the 
Hailway Board. May 1 know. Sir, who is responsible for the loss of crores 
and crores of rupees which is involved in the policy which the Hail way 
Board have been pursuing with regard to railway woikshops and store 
balances? It is no doubt rc'froshing to see both the Honourable tlie Hail¬ 
way Member and Sir Clement Hindloy welcoming the Heport, hut the 
point is, why were things allowed to be managed in such a way as to 
result in enormous loss of public money? 

Another point io which 1 should like to refer is the question of I’ndiani- 
sation, but as this question will form the subject of a separate motion 
which is coming on latc'.r, I shall hot lake up the time of the House beyond 
saying that the process of Indianisation has been going on at snail’s pace, 
and in some cases the process has actually been retarded. 

I should also like to make a brief reference to the subject of the reduc¬ 
tion of railway fares, especially for third class passengers. I am sorry to 
say that my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes in the course of his 
budget speech stated that he was not in the happy position of announcing 
any further reduction of rates and fares in 102G-27. But what is his 
achievement in this respect? Hailway fares have no doubt been reduced 
in some cases, but on a few railways only; and then also the lion’s 
share of reduction has gone to upper class passengers. The poor third 
class passengers who contribute mostly to Ihe eaminers of the Hallways 
have as usual been inadequately dealt with. The relief which they have 
got in the shape of reduction in fares is very meagre, and is only meant 
for long distance travellers. But I think the average le^ of third class 
passengers is about 33 miles, and it is these people who stand mostly in 
need of relief, and to w^hom no relief has been given. The Honourable the 
Bailway Member refers to the decline in railway earnings and attributes 
it to the reduction in fares; but Sir Clement Hindley in course of his 
Budget speech makes the following observations: 

** A late crop, a failure to market or the absence of rain at a critical period may 
eaftily affect the earnings of a week by a good many, lakhs, while a cumulative loss 
of a few lakhs a week very soon mounts up to a heavy loss in the aggregate.** 

I suggest that if the fares of lower class passengers had been substantially 
reduced and also included within its scope short distance travellers, I venture 
to think that that would have afforded a great stimulus to travelling and 
there would have been no falling off in the earnings on this account. 
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My Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes in the course of his speech 
says: 

Up to the end of Juljr in spite of reductions in passenger fares and coal freights, 
we were ahead of the earnings of last year. The monsoon seemed promising, and we 
had hopes of a really good year. The prospects took a turn for the worse, and now 
we expect our earnings from goods traffic to be worse than our estimates by 2^ crores 
and our earnings from passenger traffic to be worse by nearly crores.’* 

I may here note in passing that whatever reduction in fares might have 
taken place on some of the other liailways, the Bengal and North Western 
Rwlway has done nothing in this matter. In some cases the fares were 
increased during the War, and they have been kept up to that level ever 
since. I venture to urge, Sir, that steps should now be taken to bring 
about an all round reduction in fares, at least for lower class passengers, 
who form the bulk of the railway customers. 

Sir, I shall also, with your permission, refer very briefly to just a few 
other points, so far as the Bengal and North-Western Railway is concerned. 
The worst scaiidal,—T have no other word for it—which Wjp,s prevailing on 
that railway was the practice of conveying third class passengers in goods 
vehicles on occasions of fairs and festivals. T repeatedly brought this evil 
to the notice of the Government in this House, and I am gl^ to say 
that on the occasion of the last Sonepur fair, better arrangements were 
made, and the use of goods vehicles for conveying jmssengers was dispensed 
with. I would like to congratulate, the Bengal and North-Western Rail¬ 
way administration on this improvement, and I trust that goods vehicles 
will never in future be utilised in the conveyance of passenger traffic on 
any occasion. 

The next point to which I should like to refer is the general over¬ 
crowding of third class passengers, on all railways, and specially m the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway; and also their difficulty in purenasing, 
tickets. The third class booking office is seldom open sufliciently early 
to allow passengers to take their tickets, and the result is that quite a good 
lot of them are cither left behind or are compelled to travel without tickets* 
This is a point on which too much stress cannot be laid, and I earnestly 
ask the Goveniment and the Railway Member to devise some effective 
means by which booking offices for third class passengers may be kept 
open for 24 hours at important stations and for at least an hour or half 
an hour at small stations before the arrival of trains. 

There are other matters also which I should have like^ to place before^ 
the House, but as they fall under one or other of the list of Demands, 
they could be more usefully discussed on those occasions. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, 

I am very glad that my Honourable friend, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, has after 
all realised that by agreeing to the convention with regard to the separation 
of railway and general finance, this House has parted with some powers 
that it possessed. It is a point which I urged on the attention of thia 
Hous^ in the autumn of 1924 when this convention came up for discussion. 

T pointed out that, while speaking in the Coucil of State less than a week 
betore the matter came up to the Legislative Assembly, the Honourable 
the Commerce Member had stated that, unless some powers were taken 
away from a popular Assembly, it would not be wise to leave it to control 
a business concern like the railways. Quite a different attitude was taken. 
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up by my Honourable friend, Sir Charles Innes, in the Legislative Assembly, 
and he tried to convince us that we were not surrendering a title of the 
ppWBr that we possessed. Sir, again, in 1925, while discussing the Eailway 
Budget I drew the atlontion of the House to the fact that under the 
scheme of delegation of authority by the Bailway Board in favour of the 
Agents, this House once more was surrendering some of its powders. This 
is what I said on that occasion: 

There has heen a h('ginning made in the delegation of authority from the Railway 
Board to the Agents and my idea is tint this process of delegation may proceed 
to a far g*-eater extent than would be desirable in the interests of the Indian tax-payer.** 

And then later, I said: 

. “ I want the House to understand what the implication of tlie complete delegation 
of authority by the Railway Board to the Agents will be. To the extent that the 
Central Government delegate their powers to Agents, to that extent we in this House 
will be relaxing our control ever railway management.” 

Sir, on that occasion, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, who followed me, took quite a 
different attitude from what he stated to-day. He tried to* support the 
Government theory that it was in the best interests of the Bailways them¬ 
selves that this House should surrender some of its powers over the railway 
administration. This is what he stated: 

” Then, Sir, a great deal has been said about the independence of the Agent. 

I think it is no use quarrelling over how much power ho must, liave and how much 
he must not have. The ideal has been laid down very clearly and properly by the 
Acworth Committee. I think it is impossible for this House to exercise any meticulous 
control over the Agent if real commercialisation is Uj materialise—it is impossible much 
as wre should like it.” 

Then again, last year, when discussing the Bailway Budget, I congratulated 
the Honourable the Commerce Member for having taken away some of the 
powers of this House, and that with the consent of this House. I am 
very giad, Sir, that a change in the outlook of my Honourable friends 
occupying the Swarajist Benches has been brought about after all. I want 
to add that I support fully the 'suggestion that has been made that the 
-convention requires re-examination in the light of the experience gained 
in its working. 

Sir, a melancholy interest attaches to this Budget inasmuch as this 
will be the last which Sir Charles Tniies will present to this House. Sir, 
a distinguished servant of the Crown is about to relinquish his reins of 
. office, and 1 pay iny tribute of respect and admiration for the great qualities 
which Sir Charles Innes has shown in the administration of the different 
subjects under his charge. But, Sir, if I have any complaint against him 
more than any other, it is that he should be at all presenting the Bail way 
Budget. I am reminded that not less than three successive committees, 
—the Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith Committee, which reported on the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Secretariat organisation, the Acworth Committee and the 
Inchcape Committee,—all these three committees were unanimous in recom¬ 
mending that the portfolio of the Bailways should be committed to a Member 
whd should be in a position to devote almost his undivided attention to the 
Railways. The Acworth Committee made a recommendation for the 
creation of a portfolio of communications including the Bailways and the 
postal and some other cognate subjects. But, Sir, this is one of the inost 
important recommendations which has not been given effect to by Govem- 
iiCdant. And why? Because, as I maintain, according to the*Government 
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view, neither Commerce nor Hallways can be entrusted to an Indian; 
because^ if you were to separate the two, either of the two subjects would 
have to be made over to an Indian Member. We cannot conceive of the 
Honourable the Home Member or the Finance Member taking charge of 
any more work. Therefore, we come to this, that either the Eailway or 
the Commerce Department would have to be entrusted to an Indian Mem¬ 
ber. Sir, that decision of the Government ot India not to give effect to 
the Acworth Committee’s recommendation in this behalf typifies their 
attitude towards the railway question. It is, if not positively anti-Indian, 
certainly decidedly not pro-Indian—the policy of the Government of India 
with regard to the railway administration. 

Sir, a good deal has been said v/ith regard to the programme of new 
construction. I do not find my Honourable friend, Mr. Duraiswamy 
Aiyangar, in the House.. He took my Honourable friend, Mr. Sesha 
Ayyangar, to task for having criticised the policy of extension. Much as we 
like facilities to travel, I am afraid that this policy of railway expansion is 
being undertaken quite as much in the interests of Groat Britain as in the 
interests of India. (An Honourable Member: More in the interests of 

Great Britain.”) When Sir Charles Tnnes took over charge of the Eailway 
Department, Eailways were in a chaotic condition. Sir, the railway 
revenues' had been raided on account of the exigencies of the war. Their 
necessary renewals and roj)airs had been postponed. Amounts which ought 
to have been laid by as reserves had been distributed as dividends in 
England, This was the state of affairs when Sir Charles Tnnes took charge 
of this portfolio, and the first attempt which he made to put the Eailways 
on a yiropcr basis was to get this itouse—^rather the predecessor of thi'^ 
House—to agree to a programme of rehabilitation to the extent of 150 
crorea of rupees. That was in 1922. That was followed by a legislative 
measure in the House of Commons, the East India Loans Bill, and we 
find that, while this Bill was under discussion, also on previous occasions, 
the Members of the House of Commons brought a good deaf of pressure to 
bear on tlie Government, and asked them to see their way to expedite the 
railway programme in India. They said: ” Here is the report of the 
Acworth Committee recommending expansion of the Eailways: what are you 
doing? There is unemployment in this land.”. Members of Parliament 
pressed the Government of India to give effect to the policy of expansion 
of the Eailways ns recommended by the Acworth Committee. One Honour¬ 
able Member of .the House of Commons put it like this: 

“ Kmplnyment might tlien be found for the people there (that is to say India) and 
that employment might again percolate to this c<3unh’y through the supply to India 
of engines and other things they are in need of.*' 

Sir, it is impossible for any one to go through the proceedings of the House 
of Commons in those days and not to be struck by the insistence with which 
this question was brought up time after time. One Member, whose ire was 
roused by the fact that some small contract had been placed in Germany, 
raised a hue and ciy, and suggested that the East India Loans Act itself 
should be amended in order to make this impossible in future. Sir, in April 
1922, we find no less a person than the Under Secretary of State for India 
making this statement: 

- ** To those of my Honourable, Friends—some of whom have approached me pri¬ 

vately whilfe others spoke in the Debate—^who have expressed apprehension, very largely 
on account of their. constituents, in regard to the purchase of manufactured railway 
and other material required in India, I would say that there is no reason for their 
^thinking that they will not get the bulk of this business.'* i 
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Then he added that it was impossible for him to lay down a^a pledge that 
the material will be purchased here.'* But he purported to say All the- 
same you will get it.*’ That was in 1922. Sir, later when wo come to as 
late a day as July 1925, we find an Hono-urablfe Member in the House of 
Commons suggesting that the British Government should press the Indian. 
Government to go on with the great programme of new railway construc¬ 
tion which was so strongly pressed by the Acwortb Committee, and later 
he said: 

“It is desirable in India’s interest that the railway programme sliould be put in^ 
hand, and it is still more desirable from the British |K>int of view that something 
should be done with India’s consent and co-operation which will help to produce 
employment in this country.” 

Sir, that consent we are being asked to give to-day; the consent which wa 
gave last year also and which we are expected to repeat to-day. Sir, on 
that very day we find no less a person than Sir Alfred Mond making an 
inquiry as to whether the British Government by the use of its credit 
cannot do something to lielp both our country and the Indian Government.’* 
Sir Alfred Mond continued: 

“ When I was Chairman of the Cabinet Unemployment Committee, a scheme was 
put forward, and was under consideration by which by the use of Indian (fOvernrneintT 
credit supplemented by our own w^e could obtain orders for Indian railway programme ”, 

and he made inquiries as to what action had been taken in the matter. 
Earl Wiuterton, Under Secretary of State for India, referred to the com¬ 
plaint about the small amount of money that was being spent in India on’ 
the construction of railway lines and referring to Sir Alfred Mond’s point, 
tried to reassure the House that everything that was possible was being- 
done. He was so pressed, that he found it necessai 7 to make an apology 
for the limited^;*esources of India. He said: 

“ It is quite true that in India, for its size, we have a railway mileage which is- 
very small compared with many countries, but while the Bight Honourable gentleman 
compared that with countries like Canada, 1 think it would be fairer to compare it 
with other countries in Asia, when he w^ould see that it is greatly in advance of the 
mileage of those countries.” 

Sir, this is why I say that a new programme of railway expansion has - 
been undertaken as much in British interests as in the interests of this 
country, and that explains the feverish activities of the Bail way Depart¬ 
ment in bringing up propojjals of new construction. Before I conclude, 

I would urge on the Honourable Member in charge the desirability of 
having separate accounts maintained in regard to these various new con¬ 
structions which are being undertaken in order to enable this House to 
examine as to how far the expectations are realised: because, I may say, 
with some little experience as a member of the last Standing Finance 
Committee for Eailways, that it is not possible for the Bailway Finance 
Oon^mittee to have any proper check over the construction of railways 
which may not be justified on financial grounds. We are supplied with 
a statement prepared by the Agent showing what is the likely amount 
to be spent on the construction. Then there is an estimate as regards 
probable traffic and then the percentage of profit is worked out. Every¬ 
thing has got to be taken on trust. It is necessary to examine as to whether 
the estimate of traffic or the estimate with regard to the capital cost of 
the construction is borne out by eacp^ience. And if once you allow*, th^ 
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accounts of these branch lines—these extensions—to be merged in the 
accounts of the main lines, there will be no basis either for the Standing 
I^'inano^ C/ommittec or for this House to go upon, for the purpost' of satis¬ 
fying themselves as to whether the estimates on which these schemes 
are based have at all heen borne out by experience. Sir, I do hope that 
this small point will be borne in mind by the liailway Department. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I am in the usual trouble 
that every Member in charge is when he attempts to reply to a debate of 
this kind. So many points have been raised that it is quite impossible 
fer me to deal with them all. Honourable Members in the next few days 
will have an opportunity of bringing up, possibly in a more concrete form, 
particular subjects in wliich they are interested. There have been three 
questions of more or less general interest whicli have been raised to-day. 
One, of course, is the question of the ratio, and its effect upon the liail- 
way Budget, Sir Piirshoft.amdas Thakurdas, Sir Victor Sassoon and Mr. 
Jarnnadas Mehta have all had what I might call little trial spins. They 
have been sharpening their swords against the great day of the Ratio Bill. 
Sir, 1 do not propose to engage myself to-day in that controversy more 
than I can help, but 1 must confess that 1 was interested in some of the 
remarks of Sir Victor Sassoon. If I understood him correctly, he told us 
that the immediate reaction of a 1«. 4rf. rupee would he no more than a 
difference in the cost of living of IJ or 2 per cent. I thought myself that 
c>ne of the reasons why the Bombay Millowners’ Association, which my 
Honourable friend represents so ably, was anxious for Is. 4d. was that 
they will be able to raise the price of their cloth by 12^ per cent. I have 
always been told, Sir, that another reason why Sir Victor Sassoon and 
his friends are anxious for Ls. 4d. rupee is that thereby the agriculturist 
will get 12J per cent, more for his produce. It seems to me that if these 
two statements are correct, there must be something wrong in what Sir 
Victor Sassoon told us this morning. Then, Sir, I come to Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas. Sir Piirshotamdas Thakurdas, if 1 understood his argu¬ 
ment correctly, referred to a certain statement in Mr. Parsons' Memo¬ 
randum and said as follows. He pointed out, quoting me, that w^ages in 
the Railways have been greatly raised in 1919 and in subsequent years 
a’so. He also quoted me to show that since those w’ages have been raised 
,.»ricea have fallen. Therefore, real wages in the Railways now are much 
^:,reater than they were in 1919. Therefore, I understood him to go on to 
say, the Is. 4d. rupee, though it might raise price levels and thereby 
affect, some—I will not say how much—concealed reduction in wages, 
yet would leave the employees better off than they were in 1919-20, and 
therefore, as I gathered, the point of his argument was that w^e need 
not hesitate to alter the ratio. Well, Sir, the only remark I want to make on 
that is that whatever rate you may have, whether the reduction of wages— 
railway wages or other wages—^be concealed or open, for the last s^oral 
years our railway workers have got themselves accustomed to a certain 
slandard of living at their present rate of wages, and if you reduce 
those wages, whether by concealed reduction or open reduction, I am 
perfectly sure that there will be trouble. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta quoted 
certain figures of the mileage earnings and he went on to say that because 
our earnings per mile had gone down in the last two years it was all due to 
"the ratio. I am afraid the ratio has become an obsession with mv Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. One reason why our eammgs. per 
were heavy in 1924-25 was that we had a particularly good wheat 
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crop and particularly good earnings on the North Western Kailway. The 
wheat crop in 1923-24 which we carried in 1924-2»5 was 9^ million tons. 
Last year and the year before it was a million tons less. I suppose that even 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta will not say that the ratio is responsible for the 
failure of the wheat crop. 

The next question of importance that has been raised is this question 
of the re-examination of the convention. I quite agree with Mr. Kunzru 
that the House is entirely within its rights when it wants the convention 
to be re-examined. The terms of the convention are that this separation 
arrangement shall be in force for at least three years but that it is sub¬ 
ject to periodical revision. If there is any general desire in the House 
that the whole question should be brought under review again the House 
may take it from me that the Government will not stand in its way. I 
myself would prefer to wait for some time longer. For one thing I think 
we have got to give time to this great experiment to work itself out. In 
the second place, Sir Arthur Dickinson’s report may have a considerable 
bearing on this question, and for that reason I should prefer myself to 
wvait for some time longer before re-examining tlu> whole subject. But as 
I have said, if the House is anxious to have the whole matter brought 
under review I myself will certainly see that the Kailway Board does 
begin a preliminary re-( xamination of the subject. But my only fear 
when I heard Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s speech was that his object in hav¬ 
ing that convention re-examined was in order that he might Rnd money 
to assist what I would call the Is. 4d. ratio. But I hope that my Honour¬ 
able friend is not falling away from grace. 1 remember two years ago 
his pointing out in this House how merciless the House was in fleecing 
out of the railway administration every penny that the general Budget 
could get; and Mr, Shanmukham Chetty only last year expressed hi^' 
personal disapproval of the general revenues taking any money out of the 
railways. What they indicated in th< ir speeches then was that the Rail¬ 
way should be required to balance its Budget and no more and if we could 
earn more than that it should be devoted to improving the services and 
reducing freights and fares. I do hope that when Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
is so anxious to have a re-examination of the convention it is not with 
the idea of screwing out more money from the railways for general 
revenues .... 

Hr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: No, no. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: And that it is not with the idea of 
going back upon an arrangement which T am sure every Honourable Mem¬ 
ber will agree with me in saying has been of the greatest service to the 
Railways. I need only point out the difference between the Railway 
Budgets of, say, 4 or 5 years ago and the Railway Budgets now. Mr. 
Kutizru complained that even now we were not giving the Bud'^et in as 
much detail as he would like. Before we bad this separation T thmk T 
Am correct in saying that the Railwav Budget was nut iin in two Demands 
and the House had at the utmost a day or a day and a half for discussion 
Now we nut up the Railway Budget in 15 separate Demands and the HouBe 
has a whole week for the discussion of it. That U one of the advanfac^es 

get from the separation, and one reason whv T am perfectly prepared 
have the niatter re-examined is that I am'sure that the more the House 
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ro examines the separation the more will they agree that it is the right 
thing for our Indian liailways. Even Mr. Neogy, who has always been 
a great disbeliever in separation—he was always afraid that separation 
would relax the control of this House though it does not, not in the very 
least—even Mr. Neogy admits that in the past the Kailways were in a 
chaotic condition—I use his very words—and they are not in a chaotic 
condition ^pw and that is very largely due to the separation of the railway 
from the general finances. 

The other subject of more or less general importance w^hich was dis¬ 
cussed was the question of our policy of railway development. Mr. 8esha 
Ayyangar—1 do not sec him in his place—thought that we were going 
ahead too fast, and Mr. Neogy inclined to take the same view. But i 
am glad that most of the other Honourable Members wlio spoke., from 
Sir Purshotarndas Thakurdas onw^ards, all agreed that the right policy 
for India is to develop our railway system as far and as fast as we prudently 
can. I myself am a strong believer in that policy and I should like parti- 
eularly to emphasise what Sir Purshotarndas Thakurdas said himself, 
namely, that our new development sliould as far as possible be directed 
towards filling in the interstices of our present railway system in order 
that we may bring agricultural tracts within the netw^ork of our railway 
system. And T believe myself that there is nothing that we can do which 
is bettor for the agriculturist and therefore India. 

Before coming on to Sir Purshotarndas Thakurdas’s speech I should 
iust like to refer to the speech which Mr. Neogy made. 

Mr. Neogy began with a compliment to me for which I am greatly 
obliged to him. But, Sir, I must confess that the rest of his speech filed 
mo with depression because it w^as full of suspicion if I understood him 
correctly. His first suggeation was that when in 1921-22 I moved that 
this House should agree to a programme of rehabilitation what I had in 
mind was the benefit of the British manufacturer, and he has suggested 
that in all our programme of railway development our sole or main object 
is the benefit of the British manufacturer. Surely the time is past for 
making statements of that kind. Surely I can ask the House to believe 
that vrhen the Kailway Board and myself have done our best to bring the 
Kail ways back into a proper condition and when we are doing our best to 
extend the railway system of India our sole thought is to do w’^hat is best 
for India. And let me tell Mr. Neogy, since he has been reading the House 
of Commons debates to the House, that I myself was taxed on this^ 
subject at the Imperial Economic Conference. I sat there at the table 
with all the Prime Ministers of the Dominions and the question came up 
whether preference should not he given to British manufactures when we 
were purchasing in England. The Dominion Premiers one after another 
all agreed to that principle and all stated that they had already enforced 
it. And when it came to me—and mind you. at that table I was repre¬ 
senting 5 times as many people as all those Dominion Premiers put together 
—when it came to me I said, “ No, we will not do it I refused to 
commit India to any preference of any sort or kind. Let the House remem- 
her the part it played in that game. Mr. Neogy will remember that In 
September 1921 Sir Vithaldas Thackersey raised this very question on f^ie 
floor of this very House and in response to that we issued the dearest 
instructions to the High Commissioner on this subject. Mr. Neogy aUo 
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knows that twice a year we publish in the proceedings of this House a states 
ment of cases in which the lowest possible tender has not been accepted 
by the High Commissioner for India, so that this House may satisfy itself 
of the reasons why thosci tenders were not accepted. Mr. Neogy knows 
these facts just as well as f do, and since he knows them 1 put it to him that 
it is not right to suggest that in the action that we take and have been 
taking I and the Railway Board have been actuated by any motive other 
than that of doing what is right for India. 

[At this stage Mr. M. A. Jinnah vacated the Chair which was resumed 
by Mr. President.] 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas congratulated mo on my frankness and 
other Honourable Members have congratulated me on my courage; they 
were referring of course to the publication of the Raven Committee's 
Report. You may either regard it as one of the limitations under which 
the Railway Board works or one of the advantages under w'hich the Rail¬ 
way Board works. IRit the fact remains that the Railway Board works in 
the pitiless glare of publicity. I believe myself that even now the railway 
workshops are probably the finest engineering shops in India. 1 believe 
that they are better than any other w'orkshops you may find in India. 
Nevertheless we happen to have one wdio, I suppose, is one of the finest 
mechanical engineers in India, Mr. Wrench. lie told us that he did not 
think that the practice in our workshops was up to modern standards. He 
told us that he did not think that the equipment of our workshops was 
up to date. And il w^as for that reason that the Railway Board appointed 
this Committee. We put on it a past President of the Institute of Mcchani. 
cal Engineers and we put on it Mr. WVench, the very officer wdio had told 
Uis that he did not think that our workshops were corn^etcly modernised. 
Sir, we got, as I said in my speech, exactly the sort of report w’e w%anted— 
perfectly frank, perfectly outspoken, and I am quite prepared to say, a 
severe criticism of some of our workshops. But, Sir, surely this House, 

I think, ought to be grateful to us for not fearing exposures of this kind. 
We are quite prepared, if it is brought to our notice that our methods are 
. not the most modern, to publish the results of these investigations and then 
to go ahead and put our shops in order. And I submit, Sir, that it is not 
wise for this House to discourage either the Railway Member or the Rail¬ 
way Board from follow’ing that course of action, i see no reason why T 
should be afraid of bringing these facts to the notice of the House. I may 
'get criticism and I have no doubt I deserve criticism. The Bnihvay Board 
no doubt deserves criticism.. But the real point is that we get in the end 
the best results for Indian Railways and that we work constantly and 
steadily towards efficiency and economy. Mr. Chetty suggested tliflt all 
this amount of money which we w*ere spending on w^'orkshops was being 
spent in order to enable us to overtake the arrears^ of repairs. T am not 
sure whether Mr. Shanmukham Chetty knows that a locomotive goes into 
a shop once in two .or three years. A' w^agon goes to a shop once in tw'o 
years; and Sir, the more efficient our workshops, the more modern our 
machinerv, the quicker is the ref)air of that locomotive. The leas time it 
takes in the shop, the more time it spends on the railway. That definitely 
makes for a better wagon user and is actually remunerative to us. That 
i$ the reason why we instituted this inquiry for bringing our wwkshops up 
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to date. Sir Purshotamda4& Thakurdas referred to the wagon position. 
Here again I am quite prepared to admit that we have got ourselves into 
what 1 may call a mess. It is perfectly true, as Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas pointed out, that five years ago we got this House to agree to a 
programme of 150 crores for rehabilitation. At that time, as Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas knows, because he was a signatory to the Acworth 
Committee’s Keport, the thing that was brought more and more forcibly 
to the notice of the Acworth Committee was what I may call wagon short- 
tage. 1 have got here extracts of the evidence given before the Acworth 
Committee and almost every one refers to the fact that traders and industries 
throughout the country were being held up for lack of wagons and we did 
set to work to spend very large amounts of money in buying wagons also. 
1 am quite prepared to admit that the lack of other facilities were brought 
to notice and that we spent a large sum of money in putting up marshalling 
yards, regrading lines, in doubling tracks and in making many other im¬ 
provements. What we did not do was to co-ordinate all our work and it was 
only last year that the Railw'ay Board settled down to co-ordinating the 
results of all the work we have done in the rehabilitation of our works. In 
doing that we were merely carrying out the prescriptions of that Committee 
of whicli Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas was so distinguished a member. 
Jhe Acworth Committee brought out in its Report that one of the com¬ 
plaints against the Railway Board was that the Railway Board was cons¬ 
tantly immersed in detail and that it w^as unable to go about the country 
and wras unable to sit down and wmtch and think and plan, to use the 
words of the Acworth Committee. Wc have altered all that on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Acworth Committee and the Railw^ay Board has now 
become what I may call the General Staff of Indian Railways. It has 
taken up in turn each department of this vast organisation, examined it 
and tried to find out what is wrong and put it right. It was only last 
year—I freely admit it—that we reallv settled dowm to this wagon problem 
and began to make a scientific examination of the wagon position and in 
this we were helped by our new statistics. That is how we discovered 
this position, that our wagons stock was in excess of requirements. Great 
play has been made of a phrase used by Sir Clement Hindley in a speech 
last year, namely, that there were 30,000 wagons in excess. As everybody 
knows in the monsoon months our trade drops and we always* have a large 
number of wagons standing idle. In the busier months of the year naturally 
the number of wagons stabled becomes very much less and though it is 
a fact that during three months of last year we had 30,000 wagons stabled 
now we have got nothing like that number idle. I imagine the number 
of wagons out of use at the present moment is not more than 5 or 6 thou¬ 
sand, this being the busiest time of the year. The real point is this. The 
outstanding feature is that though we have got surplus wagons at the 
present time, at any rate, we are not in the position we were in, five years 
ago, of JiC)t being able to meet daily demands for wagons. Members of this 
House who ^ere in the first House will bear me out when I say that there 
was nothing in those times on which T was attacked more by everv indus¬ 
trialist in the House than that the Railwavs were unable to meet the daily 
demands of traders and industrialists in India for the wagons required for 
the transport of their products. It is possible that the pendulum has 
swung a little far in the other direction, hut the House will realise that 
it IS impossible to do constructive work of this kind without making 
mistakes. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakui'das told us that a stateilient of claims for 
compensation was put periodically before the Local Advisory Council of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and he suggested that it 
might be advisable il* a similar procedure were followed in other Railways. 
1 merely mention the point because 1 want to inform the Honourable 
Member that we liavo already issued instructions to that effect. We have 
asked other Railways to copy the procedure followed by the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway in that respect. 

Colonel (ridney made the astonishing statement that reductions of fares 
had been confined to State Railways. I have here—I will not bother the 
House with it—a list of the Railways in wliieh reductions of fares w'ere 
made and they include evt'rv Company Railway in India—the Assam 
Bengal Railway, the Bengal Nagpur Railway, the Bombay. Baroda and 
Central India Raihvay, the Burma Railway, the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway and the Soiilh Indian Railway. Colonel Cidney also 
went on to say that there was no security of service on Indian Railways and 
Colonel Craw'ford also suggested that it would be advisable for the Railway 
Board not to think too much of mechanical efficiency and economy but to 
apply a little more attention to the human factor. Well, Rir. T wn'll take 
Colonel Gidn(»y first. T have already given the figures to the House befor^. 
The suggestion is that dismissals on our Railways are too many. Now\ 
dismissal is an (extraordinarily severe ]>unishment. Dismissal means the 
loss of your provident fund bonus. It is a severe punishment indeed. T 
have the figures before mo. T gave them to the House two years ago. T 
will read what T said : 

“ T may say T have figurcis here which indicate that dismissal, actual dismissal 
from railway employ, carrying with it the forfeiture of provident fund bonus is com¬ 
paratively rare. We Jiave had 1,400 odd cases in the last five years in which that 
extreme form of dismissal has been given and when you consider that we have over 
700,000 employees, J do not think those figures are had.” 

Now, I think tbnt Colontd Gidney suggested thnt wc nro constantly dis¬ 
missing men on Indian Railways. 

Mr, N. M- Joshi (Ncmiinled : Labour Inien^sts): He said “discharge’’. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: He said “ dismissal I took the 
words down. Now, Sir, as for what Colonel Crawford said aboui ihe neces¬ 
sity of paying attention to the human factor ir the Indian Railways I en¬ 
tirely agree with it. But, Sir, it is (lifficult for ,us u]) here to do that side of 
the work. The human element is a side we leave to the Agents. We must 
necessaril.v leave it to the Ageni.s. It is th<' Agents who come in contact 
with our men and I wish, Sir, that Honourable Members who criticise me 
and criticise our Agents knew more of what the Agents did in order to 
get into touch with their men, and how, gcmerallv speaking, they are on 
the very best of terms with their workmen, though occasionally there may 
be an estrangement. I do not propose to go into the question of Mr. 
Jogiah’s suggestion that we should reduce third class fares to a low Hat rate 
of 2 pies per mile whatever the distance travelled. I may say that if we 
were to adopt that suggestion it would probably cost us in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 10 or 11 crores in the year and I am afraid we cannot afford it. 
Nor do I propose to say anything about his suggestion that we should im¬ 
mediately raise our wages to a minimum of Rs. 30 a month. If it is a 
fact that our wages minimum is as low as Rs. 9 a month, I think this 
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House will agree with me that it is utterly impossible tor us to think of 
raising wages by something llkt‘ lOO per cent, straight off. 

Mr. T. S- Goswami: Cut down the higher salaries. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I shall come to Mr. Goswami later. 
1 noticed that Mr. Prakasam also laid great insistence on the lowness of 
railway wages. Well, Sir, 1 suppos(‘ the Honourable Member like all good 
Brahmins comes from some ])art of the Madras Presidency, and 1 should 
like him to tell us tin*, rate of wages paid b\ Brahmin landholders to their 
agricultural labouri'is in tht‘ Madras Presidency. 1 should be very surprised 
if it is Its. 9 a nioiiih, or even if it is Hs. 5 a month. And, Sir, if the 
Honourable Member conies and suggests to me that it is a scandal to India 
that llailways shtiuld liav<.‘ men paid so low a raU‘ as Ms. 9 a month, 1 
suggest that h(‘ himself should take the h'ad and examiTu*. very carefully 
wdiat rate's of wage's are paid 1o agricultural labourers in liis own lands, 
and if he^ finds them less than Ks. 9 a month, 1 hope he wall raise, them. 
Mr. llanga Iyer made the' startling remark that 2,500 moTi had been trans- 
ferrt^d from Iniedaiow le> Caleaitta eiwang to the amalgamation of the East 
Indian Bail way with the Oudh and Bohilkhand. 1 have been told, Sir, 
that tl;at statemient is entirely incorrect. I^he actual fact is that the number 
of men who were iTansferred from Lucknow' to Calcutta was about 200 
to ilOO. He' also suggeste:*d that the clearing house should be established 
at Lue*kne)W'. 1 suggest, Sir, that he may bring tiiat question up on the 
audit vote, wlien Mr. irayman will be able to give him an answxw. Mr. 
Duraiswamy Aiyangar suggested that we should standardize our expendi¬ 
ture e)n administration, 1 am afraid, Sir, that a double portion of the 
spirit of Mr. Rama Aiyangar has falh'U on m\ friend Mr. Duraiswamy 
Aiyangar. 1 w'ould remind him that tliis qiu'stion was disemssed at very 
great length by the Standing Finance Committee and that the Standing 
Finance Committee, after examining it very carefully, decided not to pursue 
Mr. Kama Aiyangar’s suggestion. I suggest very respectfully to my friend 
Mr. Duraisw’^ainy Aiyangar that he should accu'pt that decision. Mr. Bnthna- 
swamy complained that T had di'serit'd inv first love and had neglected 
Madras. He put in a pow erful (daiin for distributing our railway develop¬ 
ment programme fairly among the different provinces. Well, Sir, if I 
pay any attention to that plea T shall have to cut down at once our deve¬ 
lopment programme in the Madras Presidency. 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy : Yon nro making 11 ]) for time lost. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I liavt' looked iq) the programme 
and I find that our programmi' comprises some 4.400 odd miles of new 
construction, and of that w'ell ovi'r 1,000 miles is in IMadras. So that, 
whatever may be onr laches in tin* past., f think it will be agreed that w^e 
are doing onr best to make up for lost time.. We had the usual sort of 
speiech. Sir, from my friend Mr. Goswnnni. Mr. CoswnunFs speeches 
always remind me of the title of a book. There wnis a book that 1 used 
to road when T was a small hoy called '‘Some. Emotions and a Moral’'. 
Mr. Goswami’s speeches consist mainly of emotions but no moral at all. 
He suggested that w’^o had faked our Budget, that the Budgets were unreal, 
that ail he could do was to stand aside and watch the gradual degradation 
of the Indian Bailways. He even. Sir, w’^as driven to such desperation that 
he had to go back to the old, old fallacy that Indian raihvav rates were 
so arranged as to help exploiters to exploit India and dowm the Indian in- 
'dustries. Sir, I presume that in time the Honourable Member will grow 
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up and that he will learn that he will not enhance his own reputation in 
this House by devoting himself to making what I might almost call gratuit¬ 
ous attacks on other Honourable Members. When he gets a bit older, Sir, 
he will learn to give credit to other people who are trying to do their best 
for India. (Applause.) And, Sir, if the Honourable Member when he 
talks about the degradation of Indian Bailways—^if he had been longer in 
this House he would have seen that the progress was entirely in the oppo¬ 
site direction. I suppose, Sir, that when in the old House I was defend¬ 
ing the Eailway Budget the Honourable Member must have been making 
speeches in the Oxford Union. Well, Sir, had he been in that House then 
he would have seen the difference in the Budgets then and the Budgets 
now. And there, Sir, I think I may leave the Honourable Member. 

Now, Sir, I have got a whole lot of other notes, but I do not think that 
I need speak any longer. Some hard things have been said about me to¬ 
day. In the course of the next week a great many harder things will be 
said. But, Sir, I do hope that the House will realize that in the last 
five years we have made some improvement in regard to your Indian railway 
problem, and. Sir, I am quite sure if we go on in the way we have been 
going on in the last few years that when the time comes for my successor 
to make his farewell speech on the Bailway Budget tte Indian Bailways 
will be a very much better property than they are now. (Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 23rd February, 1927. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

WedneBdity, 23rd FthYoofy, 192Y, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House- 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN: 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, M.L.A. (Patna and Chota 
Nippur ctiin Orissa: Muhammadan); and 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh, M.L.A. (Bihar and Orissa: Land¬ 
holders). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS- 

Recommendations of the, Indian Mercantile Marine Committee. 

572. *Dr, B. S. Moonje: Will Government be pleased to state 
how they propose to give effect to the recommendations generally of the 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I would refer the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to the reply given in this House on .the 1st Eebruary last to a some¬ 
what similar question by Kumar Oanganand Sinha. 

Grant of State ScHor<ARsrnr^ to Indians for Nautical Trajni.vo 

IN Engl\nd. 

573. B. S. Mo:>nje: Do Government propose to establish, at an 
early date. State scholarships for Indians for study in the Nautical Colleges 
and for practical training in training slups in England pending the forma¬ 
tion of a ^autical College in India and if so, how many such scholarships 
every year? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I would remind the Honourable 
Member that this House on the 19th March last year decided that a train¬ 
ing ship should be established in India, in preference to the alternative 
of sending Indian boys to Nautical Colleges in England. In accordance 
with this decision the “Dufferin” is* now being fitted out as a training 
ship, and is expected to be ready about September next. 

Opening of Primary Nautical Schools in India. 

574. *Dr. B. S. Moon]e: Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is in their contemplation to start primary Nautical schools in India 
to-serve as feeders to the Nautical College when established and, if so. 
when and where ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Government of India arc ad¬ 
vised .that the b^t preliminary training for a course 1 1 a Nautical College 
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is a sound general education. In their note, which is appended to Captain 
Sayer’s report on the scheme for the establishment of a training ship in 
India, Captain Headlam and Mr.. Bichey reconamended that **candidates 
for admission should have completed the 8th standard in an Anglo-Vema- 
oular school and should pass a qualifying test in English, Arithmetic and 
general knowledge, t.e.. History and Geography **. This recommenda¬ 
tion has been accepted in principle by the Government of India. 

Purchase by Government op a British Line operatiso on the 
Coast of India^ etc. 

575. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether any steps are being taken to give effect to the proposal, which 
the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee commends as worthy of the 
serious consideration of the Govemnient of India, of purchasing one of the 
existing British Lines operating on the coasts of India and of appointing 
Directors composed of a majority of Indians to control it and also to the 
system of licences recommended by the Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I would refer the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to the debate in this House last March on Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer's Be- 
solution on the recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Com¬ 
mittee. 


Number of Coasting Vessels owned by Indians. 

576. *Dr. B. S. Hoonje: Will Government be pleased to supply in¬ 
formation on the following points: 

(a) How many ships are engaged in the purely coastal trade of 

India? 

(b) How many of these ships are owned by companies and how many 

by individual merchants? 

(c) How many of these companies are purely Indian and how many 

predominantly Indian, how many non-Indians and how many 
of these individual merchants are Indians? 

(d) Nationalities of the various non-Indian companies with the 

number of ships each of them possess? 

(e) How many ships Indian Companies possess? 

(/) How many companies or individual merchants as the case may 
be are given contracts for carrying Government stores and 
mails and their nationalities? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Iniles: (a) to (a). The Government have 
not the information necessary to answer parts (a) to (a) of this question. 

(/) The information so far as it is readily available is being collected 
and will be communicated to the Honourable Member. 


Powers op the Indian Legislature to enact Laws for the Rbser3 
VAT]ON OF THE CoaSTAL TraDB OP InDIA TO INDIAN VESSELS. 

677. *Dr. B. S. Hoonje: In view of the doubt, raised by the Indian 
‘Mercantile Marine Committee to the effect that the British Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1924 may stand in the way of the Government of Indie 
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,:giving effect to some of the recommends^iions of the Committee, will Gov- 
^ernment be pleased to state if the Law Officers of the Crown have been 
oonsulted in the matter, as suggested by the Committee, to ascertain 
if the doubt is valid or otherwise; and if the doubt raised has been held 
tu be valid, what steps, if any, have been taken to get the said Act suitably 
amended as recommended by the Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innee: The Government of India have 
consulted His Majesty’s Government and have been informed that legis¬ 
lation to give effect to the recommendations referred to in paragraph 46 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee’s Keport would not be vltra 
vires of the Indian Legislature. 

Preventive Order under the North-West Frontier Province 
Security Regulation, 1922, against Milap Sing, Newspaper 
Vendor op Peshawar City. 

578. *Mr. M. S. Aney: 1. Are Government aware that the Local Gov¬ 
ernment of the North-West Frontier Province issued any order directing 
Milap Sing, newspaper vendor of Peshawar City, not to remove himself 
from the North-West Frontier Province except in*su6h manner and by 
such route as may be prescribed by the Superintendent of Police, Peshawar? 

2. Will Government be pleased to state whether the Superintendent of 
Police, Peshawar City, has, since the date of the aforesaid order, issued 
any instructions regarding the route by which and the manner in which 
Milap Sing could remove himself from the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince whenever he would choose to do so? 

3. Is it a fact that Milap Singh is not even permitted to go to his own 
house and see his people at Peshawar since the date of the above order? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state what monthly allowance if 
any is given to Milap Sing as well as the members of his family for main¬ 
tenance by the Local Government of the North-West Frontier Province? 

5. Did the Government of India or the Local Government of the North- 
West Frontier Province receive any representation from the Sikh com¬ 
munity for the removal of the preventive order against Milap Singh and, if 
so, what action Government have taken .thereon or propose to take in the 
future ? 

6. (a) Will Government be pleased to state in detail the special circum¬ 
stances which lexi the Local Government of the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince to pass the aforesaid preventive order against Milap Sing under the 
North-West Frontier Province Security Regulation, 1922? 

(b) Why has the Local Government persisted in keeping the same in 
force after the passing of the Gurudwara Act and the practical acceptance 
of it by the Sikhs of the Punjab in general? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: Enquiry is being made from the local administra¬ 
tion and a reply will be given to the Honourable Member in due coiurse. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Sir, may I know whether the Honourable Member 
intends to answer a short notice question that I have put? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Sir, I think I have told the Legis¬ 
lative Department that I will try and answer it to-morrow if I get the 
information in time. 



THE BAILWAY BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS. 

Second Stage. 

Ei^penditnre from Revenue. 

Demand No. 1.—Railway Boaed. 

Mr. President: The House will now take up the Railway Budget— 
Second Stage. 

The honourable Sir Oharles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,43,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1028, in respect of the ‘ Railway Board 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I beg to move: 

** That'the total amount of the Grant demanded under the head ‘ Railway Board ' 
be omitted.*’ 

Mj? reasons for this motion can be briefly stated. 

Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman (Leader of the House): Sir, 
there is a slight point of order here of a minor character, but I think I ought 
to bring it to your notice for your decision. The rules as they originally 
stood ran as follows—[rule 48 (2)J— 

“ Motions may be moved at this stage to omit or reduce any grant.” 

This rule has now been changed by the omission of the words '‘to omit 

or 

Sir, a motion to omit a Grant is merely a negative motion and, as a nega¬ 
tive motion, cannot be moved as an amendment to the motion that the 
Grant be made. It is as though on a motion that the Bill be passed, an 
amendment was put down that the Bill be not passed. That, Sir, would 
be an. inconvenient method of procedure to allow and to meet this the rule 
has been altered by omitting from rule 48 (2) the words “ to omit or 
The rule now reads “ to reduce a Grant But of course it in no way 
fetters the House. They can debate it on the point that no Grant should 
be made, and the decision of the House will of course be taken on the 
substantive motion that the grant be made. Those who think that the 
Grant should not be made may vote that it should not be made. It 
merely brings the procedure in regard to these Grants into line with the 
ordinary procedure which does not allow a negative motion. 

Mr. President: The question that I would like to ask tlie Home Mem¬ 
ber is whether he objects to the motion on the ground that it is out of 
order. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not think it is in order 
to move that the whole Grant be omitted. As I say, the point is met by 
the provision for discussion on the major question that the Grant be made. 
My Honourable friend really wishes that .the Grant be not made, and I do 
not think it is necessary for him to move that it be not made. Therefore 
I do not think myself that that particular motion is in order. 

Mr. President: Tho difficulty that the Chair feels in this connection is 
that under the provisions of section 67 A (6) the Legislative Assembly may 
Refuse its assent to any Demand or reduce the amount referred 
■ tb in aby denaand by a riduction of the whole Orant, That perhaps means 
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that the Members of this House have got a right to make a motion to re- 
' duce the amount referred to in any Demand by a reduction of the whole 
Grant, which practically means the omission of the whole Grant. If there 
is any rule which is inconsistent with these provisions, that mile is ultra 
vires in my opinion, and the proper procedure for the Government of India 
is to get the Government of India Act amended. 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): May I suggest 
that, as I understand your ruling, Sir, the' effect of it is that to move for 
a reduction of the whole Grant is the same as to move for the omission 
of the whole Grant. Might I draw your attention. Sir, to the provisions 
of sub-section (2) of section 72D in which it is provided with reference to 
the local Council that it may reduce the amount therein referred to either 
by a reduction of the whole Grant or by the omission or reduction of any 
of the items of expenditure of which the Grant is composed. May I put 
it to you, Sir, that the distinction between “omitting’* and “reducing” 
is quite clearly established in that sub-section, and that if wc proceed to 
interpret sub-section 67A (6) as if to reduce were the same as to omit, 
we shall be in my opinion failing entirely to recognise the distinoticn. 
To reduce is to take away part of something, and to omit is to take away 
the whole of something. 

Mr. Preilsident: To which section did the Honourable Member refer? 

Mr. L. Graham: Sub-section (2) of section 72D. 

Mr. President: That section refers to the procedure to be followed in 
the provincial Councils, while the section I have referred to deals with pro¬ 
cedure in connection with the Budget in this Assembly. I should like to 
know really what is the practice in the House of Commons on this question. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I think, Sir, I should be 
justified in saying that the Speaker would never allow the direct negative 
ibo be moved by way of amendment, but would permit discussion and 
voting on the substantive proposition. Eeally this is a very small point. 
We are not attempting to prevent my Honourable friend from discussing 
the question of the rejection of the whole Grant. T was morels stating 
what I thought on the point of order. It is open to my Honourable friend 
to bring forward the objects of his amendment on Sir Charles Innes’s 
motion, that is to say, to show r<‘asons why no Grant at all should be made. 

Mr, President: Ordinarily, the nonnal rule is that all amendments 
which are the direct negative of the original motion are out of order, but I 
cannot get over the provisions of Government of India Act which appear 
to give express power to any Member of this Legislature to move for the 
reduction of the amount referred to in any Demand by the reduction of the 
whole Grant. I should therefore like to be enlightened exactly as to what 
the practice of the House of Commons on this question is and what is the 
meaning attached to the words “ reduction of the whole Grant ” there. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): I can say 

quite definitely that this sort of motion would not be in order in the 
House of Commons; they would treat it as a direct negative. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): May I cite, Sir, only this much from May’s “Parliamentary 
Practice^’?' 

*^ The dbnimiitee may vote or refuse a grant or may deduce the amount thereof 
either by a re^pMoa pf the whplf grant'*' 
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T^ese are the express words of the Statute here: 

or by the omission or redaction of items of expenditure of which the grant is 
composed. 

The Parliamentary rule is perfectly clear on the matter, Sir, and I can read 
the text of it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is the rule, but at the same 
time it is perfectly true that the Speaker would not allow such a motion. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: If the Speaker disobeys the rules it is 
not for us to discuss that here. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: We are not on any matter 
of substance. It is a matter merely for your decision, Sir. If 
you hold that my Honourable friend is in order in moving 
the total omission of the Grant, the skies will not fall down. As 
you asked me on the point of order whether it was in order 
under the amended rule, I gave niy opinion and I do suggest that really 
it is not worth while to have a lengthy discussion on it. We are not 
fighting on the question of any principle. In whichever way it is decided 
my Honourable friend will be able to bring his motion forward, and there¬ 
fore, as far as I arO concerned, I am quite prepared to leave the matter 
in your hands, Sir. 

Mr. President: The point is important because the same question will 
again arise in connection with Demands for Grants in the General Budget, 
and therefore it is necessary to make the position once and for all absolutely 
clear. To my mind the point is not so unimportant as the Honourable 
the Home Member thinks. It is necessary that I should give a definite 
ruling once and for all for the guidance of all concerned. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Standing Order 72 remains intact and it 
throws a flood of light upon this question which the Honourable the Home 
Member raised. 

. Mr. President: That is merely a slip. The Government of India con¬ 
template the amendment of the Standing Order. When they amended the 
rule they forgot to amend the Standing Order. That is* no argument. 
When the Standing Order is inconsistent with the rule it is ultra vires. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European)* If this amendment for 
the omission of the Railway Board Grant is carried, the rest of the 
amendments desiring to bring forward other points of policy on the Rail¬ 
way Board would, I understand, not come up. 

Mr. President: That is so. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: If, however, the procedure suggested by the 
Honourable the Home Member is adopted, I presume these amendments 
will have a chance of being moved prior to the whole Demand being 
rejected. It would be for the convenience of Members if that nrocedurc 
could be adopted. 

Mr. Kesldent: The amendment involving the largest cut will, accord¬ 
ing to practice, be takei^ up first. The next amendment on the agenda 
is the amendment of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar involving a cut of the whole 
amount minus Rs. 100; and therefore even if the amendment for the totab 
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omisBion of the Demand is held to be out of or4er the other amendment 
will be taken up. If that is carried, most of the amendments on the paper 
will automatically drop. That point, therefore, does not carry us any 
further. 

Mr. A. Bangaawami Iyengar: May I ask for information on this point,. 
Sir? Sir Alexander Muddiman said that this was a small point and that 
really we are out here to discuss the substance of the motion that the Hon> 
ourable Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar wants to move, namely, the rejection of 
the Demand. If so, Sir, may I enquire whether Sir Alexander Muddiman 
would consider sub-section (6) of section 67A: 

“ The Legislative Assembly may assent or refuse its assent to any demand 

The motion before the House is that the Demand be omitted. Suppose we 
put down a motion that the House do refuse its assent to the demand, 
would he consider that to be in order? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, Sir. The only point 
that I am contending is that an amendment should not be a pure negative. 
It is exactly the same as when, to give a concrete example, I move in the 
House “That this Bill be passedIn order to oppose that an amend¬ 
ment cannot be put down “that the Bill be not passed.*' That is the 
whole point as far as I can see. 

Mr. President: There are so many lawyers in this Assembly and I 
expected them to help the Chair in this matter. It is not an easy ques¬ 
tion and I should not like to dispose of it without full consideration. The 
object which the Honourable Member has^ in view could well be served 
by proceeding to the next amendment, which involves a cut of the whole 
amount minus rupees one hundred. I hope the Honourable Member will 
not press me here and now to give a ruling because it is a very important 
question. Will the Honourable Member therefore proceed to the next 
motion? T should make it perfectly clear that T have given no ruling on 
this question at present. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar : Certainly I bow to your ruling, Sir. 

The motion that I move is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Railway Board * be reduced by Rs. 9,42,900.“' 
There is a typographical error, Sir, in the motion as typed. 

Mr. President: An error on the Honourable Member’s part or an error 
on the part of the office? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: The office. 

Mr. President: Mr. Graham, the Honourable Member suggests that the 
office is responsible for the error. 

Mr. L. Graham: The office does not type these amendments, but they 
are done by 4ihe Press for which my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra is responsible. 

Mr. President: What I want to know is whether there is an error, no 
matter by whom. 

Mr. L. Graham: If I get the original notice, I will be able to tell yoUr 
Sir. I will go and fetch it. 
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drihiyasa Iyengar: Now, Sir. the subject which is sought to fee 
reefed by this motion is of great impoHance. It has been twice threshed 
out in this House and that is no reason why it should not again be brought 
to the notice of the Members of this House as well as of the Government, 
and that is, the only reason why I bring it up again. There is a tendency 
on the part of some to hold that if once a motion like this is earned and 
it is not given effect to by Government, there is no use repeating that; 
motion. Members on this side of the House will, I hope, agree with me 
that that is a very bad precedent. We have got to urge our point of view 
again and again, both the general point of view and particular points 
which Members may have got in connection with a motion of this descrip¬ 
tion time and again, till the Government yield to our demands. I do not 
therefore think that this motion will be looked upon by non-official Mem¬ 
bers in this House with anything but the sympathy which a motion of 
this! description must deserve at their hands. And I want also to make 
it perfectly clear that when once according to the rules a Budget is enabled 
to be framed by the Government in two parts, each part under the rules 
must' be treated as a separate Budget and dealt with according to the 
rules. Therefore, there is no sanctity connected with the Eailway Budget 
as distinguished from what is known as the General Budget. 

Coming to the figures in the Eailway Budget, it is clear that the railway 
administration is responsible for controlling at least as large a revenue and 
as large an expenditure as arc comprised in the General Budget, and the 
interests involved are political, administrative and economic. The implica¬ 
tions of the railway administration aro of so far-reaching and permanent 
importance that it is impossible that anything but a motion of this descrip¬ 
tion' can satisfactorily concentrate attention upon the various grievances, 
and above all the capital grievance as to the hopelessly unsatisfactory 
character of the constitution and the composition of the Eailway Board. 
Just as a motion to omit the Demand under the Executive Government is 
as appropriate a way as any other of drawing attention to the imperfect 
system of government and the administration generally, a motion to direct 
attention to the grave irregularities, and more than irregularities, to the 
grave impropriety of continuing a Eailway Board of this description is as 
urgently called for, as the Bail wav Board takes the place, under the Eail- 
way Board Act of 1905, of the Government of India. It is a thousand 
pities that that Act was passed, but we have got it and the Eailway Board 
claims to he the delegate of the Government of India and as paramount as 
the Government of India. I do not know that there is any other 
occasion than this, upon which to press befor. the House the point of 
view for which I stand, namely, that the railway administration should 
certainly be a transferred subject in the hands of a Minister, and it should 
not be controlled as it is controlled at the present moment. The Eailway 
Board, for instance, as has been repeatedly said on more than one occasion, 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru in 1925, and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta last year, 
is a wholly irresponsible body. It may be responsible to the Government 
of India, but.ijb is certainly not responsible to the Legislature, and in 
addition to that we find that the powers are all delegated to^he Govern¬ 
ment without ,any statutory safeguards. The gravest defects of the pre¬ 
sent system of administration and of legislation in India, which are alike 
applicable to the railway administration and general administration are 
these,, Not oi^ly do we vote always rnore money than the Government or 
ttolW'dy administrati6n needs, but We allow rule-making powers to floPrisE 
unabated. Notifications are issued and rules are made' by Govemmehtl 
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'The Executive Government or Kailway Board becomes a subordinate legis¬ 
lature directly subordinate to the Indian Legislature; but they issue rules 
and notifications and the whole legislation of the country takes place under 
the auspices of the 'Executive Government. Eules are not placed before 
the Legislature before they are adopted; notifications are not placed before 
the Legislature before they are adopted; superior appointments, that is, 
Chief Commissioner, Financial Commissioner, Members of the Eailway 
Board, and other first class appointments are not placed before the Legis¬ 
lature before they arc adopted by the Government. The Legislature has 
no opportunity of discussing questions of polRcy in connection with appoint¬ 
ments. When, according to the division of functions which may be accept¬ 
ed, a legislature cannot directly make appointments, it does control appoint¬ 
ments by exercising supervision over the executive. Here neither the 
executive nor the Eailway Board can be brought up properly before it. 

Mr. L. Graham: With your permission, Sir, may I, before the Honour¬ 
able Member goes further into his speech, read out the original motion: 

“ r beg to move : 

‘ That the Demand under the head ‘ Railway Board ’ (pages 1— 2) be reduced to 
Rs. 9,42,900*.*’ 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: 1 am sony it is a typographical error on my 
part. It should he '' by Es. 9,42,900.*' 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member admits that it is his mistake 
and not of the Department or the Press. 

Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar: 8ir, 1 wish to present before the House two 
aspects of this railway administration. One aspect is that this Eailway 
Board cannot be regarded, as the Honourabl^i Sir Charles Innes, the Com¬ 
merce Member, claims it to be, as a technical and expert body. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban); May I rise 
to a point of order, Sir. What is the motion before the House? Is it to be 
reduced to or by? 

Mr. President: By. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: It has been corrected now? 

Mr. President: Yes. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I was about to impress upon the House and 
Government the point that the Eailway Board cannot be regarded as a 
technical board. What the Inchcape Committee said was that the Railway 
Board should be treated as a business body, which is quite a different 
thing from its being described as a technical and expert body; but apart 
from these words, whether it is to be described as a technical body or a 
business body, it goes without saying that thd centre of gravity in the rail- 
wa^y administration is with the Eailway Board. In the nature of things 
it is impossible that the policy can lie in the hands of the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber or the Government of India. The policy of railway administration 
must be entirely in the hands of this Railway Board. No doubt the same 
general supervision by the Goverhment, • as in the case of other depart¬ 
ments, may exist, but that general supervision does not preclude the 
dtr^t control of railway administration by this Bailwav Board in all matters 
.^d aspects. • .r. 
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I submit'also that the difEerentiation which is sought to be made between . 
railway administration and other general administration, namely, that the 
railway administration must be treated as a commercial concern or a com¬ 
mercial department does not cany the Government further, for I under¬ 
stand that the Commerce Member represents the Department of Commerce, 
and Commerce comes under general administration and not under rail¬ 
way administration, and the fact that the railway is treated as a commer¬ 
cial business, the railway administration as a commercial business, does 
not invest it with greater immtfnity from the criticisms of this House, nor 
does it enable this House to regard the railway administration as unfettered 
by all those obligations which it is the duty of this House to impose upon 
every branch of the administration. Having regard to the fact that nearly 
125 crores, as I understand, are controlled by this railway administration, 
and haying regard to the fact that it is not in the hands of a Minister 
responsible to this House directly, it is all the more incumbent upon this 
Legislature to omit this Grant which is now demanded by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

In 1925 my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru moved to omit 
this Grant. That motion was lost on that occasion, but a token motion to 
reduce it by Rs. 100 was adopted by this House on the ground that there 
were grievances connected with this Railway Board. Then, last year, my 
Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta made the same motion as that 
for which the motion I am making is a substitute, and that motion, after 
a full discussion iii this House, was carried. Nevertheless, after these 
two motions, what is the progress which the Railway Board and the Gov¬ 
ernment supervising the Railway Board have made in connection with the 
railway administration? I do not think in any important branch of rail¬ 
way administration you can say that you have made substantial progress. 
For instance the most important matter that was urged on both occasions 
and that was made an integral part in the words of an Honourable Member 
of this House of what has been called the convention Resolution of Septem¬ 
ber, 1924, was the appointment of Indians as members of the Board and 
the rapid Indianisation of the railway services. These two matters remain 
very much where they were. Even if it can be said that a few more 
appointments have been made in the superior railway services, I think, 
having regard to the total number of superior officers, it cannot be said 
that the increase that has been made during these years is anything but 
of the most negligible and contemptible description. So far as the Rail¬ 
way Board itself is concerned, my grievances and the grievances of this 
House are far graver. It was made a part of the convention that Indians 
should be appointed as members of the Railway Board as early as pos¬ 
sible .... 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Not a part of the convention. 

Kr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: I think it was a part of the convention. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: It was an annex to the convention. 

ICr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Unless the Chair says otherwise, I am not 
going to submit to any derailment. Clause (1) of the convention, apart 
trom the whole convention, says this Assembly further recommends that 
the railway services should be rapidly Indianized and further that Indians 
should be appointed as Members of the Railway Board as early aa 
possible. 
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The Honourable Sir Oharlea Innee: That is not part of the convention. 

Thfi Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: '‘Apart from the convention.*’ 

An Honourable Member: That is part of the Eesolution. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: 1 hope I shall be able to take care of myself. 
Sir, I find both parts of the Eesolution are, as required by the rules, 
mere recommendations. Clauses (1) to (9) of the Convention are only 
recommendations, "This Assembly recommends,’* and clauses (1) and (2) 
are also further recommendations. When you say, "Apart from the 
above Convention, this Assembly further recommends,** it is part of the 
same document, and I say it is a further convention, and it was regarded 
as a further convention. Whether you call it an annexure, or call it an 
appendix or anything, it does not in the least matter, the substance of 
it is there and it was done at the same time and is an integral part of 
it ... . 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: And it was adopted by the House- as a 
whole, including the officials. 

Mr; S. Srinivasa Iyengar: 1 find, Sir, that the President of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly put the whole of this motion as one motion: 

“ The question is that the amended Resolution, as moved by Sir Henry Moncrieff 
Smith, and as subsequently amended by the House, be adopted.*^* 

The whole of it is adopted as one Eesolution and can be found at 
pages 3869 and 3870 of the Debates of this Assembly in 1924. Call it a 
proviso, call it a rider, call it another clause or a separate section, it does 
not in the least matter, it is as much a part of the convention. It is per¬ 
fectly true that Sir Charles Innes, when this was adopted, did not raise 
any objection to it because I understand the whole of this Eesolution was 
the subject of negotiation and was adopted by the House as a whole and 
Sir Charles Innes did say he did not bind himself to the da^es. "I can¬ 
not bind myself to dates,’* he said. But that is the Eesolution of the ^ 
House. I am not concerned with what Sir Charles Innes said, I am only 
dealing with the Eesolution of the House, which when it is adopted and 
the Member of Government does not vote against it, I take it is binding 
upon him as much as upon everybody else. Of course, even if he votes 
in favour of it, it is only a recommendation and can always be set at 
naught by the Government, but that is quite a different matter. I find 
the Honourable the President when he was a Member saying in the debate 
in 1925, on page 1509 of the debates: 

“ An integral par* of this so-called Convention Resolution of last year was that 
Indians should be appointed on the Railway Board.*' 

I have that high authority also. But, Sir, apart from this digression, 

I submit it is not by any technical evasions of this character that the Gov- 
emn\pnt can seek to escape from their obligations. That is not a right 
thing; that is not a proper thing; that is certainly not a just thing. Let 
us look at the substance of what this Eesolution promised. It is true 
that Sir Basil Blackett promised to weight the scales in favour of Indians 
when^ the time came. No doubt he was unable to be a prophet on that 
occasion. ^ He said he could not prophesy, but he would weight the scales, 
and we did wait, and when the next vacancy occurred we did not see any 
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weighting of the scales in favour of Indians. Sir Charles Innes mention- 
• ed Sir Basil Blackett's promise to weight the scales definitely in favour of 
Indians when the next vacancy occurred and treated that as an assurance, 
and such an assurance as the House should be able to accept. Neverthe¬ 
less, Sir, when the vacancy did occur, ^ the vacancy passed by and no 
Indian was appointed. It was not stated that there were no Indians who 
-could be appointed. Of course that is a proposition which we on this 
fide of the House are never, I hope, going to accept. I do not suppose 
any Indian can accept that position. Can it reasonably be said that there 
ate no Indians of experience in railway matters or in service or no Indians 
who are retired officials who are competent to fill these posts with con¬ 
siderable ability? I think this is really a matter, Sir, which requires far 
more attention than has been bestowed upon it. To have the House, trifled 
with by the Government in this fashion for three years I say is certainly 
a matter which requires the severest possible condemnation by us of the 
Itailway Board and of the Government. Sir, I do not agree that it is a 
technical body; I do agree that it is a biisiness body. A Government also 
is a business body and this business body can certainly have Indians on 
it, and I think that it is not only one Indian that should be appointed; 
the majority of the Members of the Bailway Board should be Indians, and 
unless at least half the Members of the Board are Indians it cannot be 
said that the railway policy is at all controlled in any way by Indians. 
The increasing association of Indians with the administration in all its 
aspects which is in the Preamble to the Government of India Act is ren¬ 
dered nugatory. What is the use then of giving power to this Legisla¬ 
ture to refuse its assent to any Demand when we do not exercise that 
power on such an occasion as this? His Excellency tlie Governor-Gen¬ 
eral told us the other day very properly that this House ought to assume 
a responsibility greater than is expressed in the Statute. Now, Sir, this 
responsibility is expressed in the Statute and that responsibility is to re¬ 
fuse assent to any Demand. The Government of India Act, therefore, 
contemplates that the whole of a Demand can be refused, and I submit 
there can be. no better reasons than the reasons to which I have just ad¬ 
verted. For the reason that there is no sufficient number of Indians on 
the Eailway Board and the Government have not observed—I will not 
say their promises because we arc not concerned here with their promises— 
the Eesolutions of this House: they have not carried out the Eeso-- 
lutions of this House and for that reason they deserve censure and this 
is the most appropriate way of censuring the Government in that matter. 

Then again. Sir, T submit the Eailway Board must be regarded as re¬ 
sponsible for the railway administration along with ihe Government. 
Now the railway administration in no aspect of it can be said to be im¬ 
proving. We must render our thanks for the small mercies of the Eaven 
Committee. It has been said that the Eailway Board appointed the 
Eaven Committee, that they were very frank about it and courageous about 
it, but of course all this would mean further expenditure. It is eafy to 
admit, facts, is easy to admit mistakes when there is no other way, of 

WP inefficiency, maladministration and gross breach of trust, 
the mswer given to a question put by my Honourable friend 
Jaupary 1927, 30,d00 wagons were found to be 
rWe hebw other day that they were superfluous only 
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because of the monsoon season or the non-busy season but that in the 
busy season all of them would be employed. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooswami (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
They did not say all. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Some of them would be employed. The 
answer which is printed at page 211 of the debates is of 
a most unsatisfactory character; and the answer really accumulates the 
grievance because while on the one hand they have been spending 60 to 
75 crores during the last 5 years in the improvement of marshalling yards, 
terminal facihties and better marshalling yards, the reduction of idle hours 
of wagons and the reduction by doubling of tracts and adoption of new 
rails and strengthening of tracts and bridges enabling the carrying capa¬ 
city of vehicles to be increased, it appears that while they spent 60 to 75 
crores during the last 5 years, we find that as a matter of fact, on the 
other hand, they have gone in for a surplus of wagons, 30,000 wagons. 
This shows the grossest extravagance. Now, supposing a Board com- 
{lOsed exclusively of Indian officials were in charge of railway administra¬ 
tion, what would have been the result? The physical approval which 
the rising hopes of the Government party on the other side so often mani¬ 
fest on the somewhat flimsy wood of these tables would certainly mani¬ 
fest itself much more loudly whenever they found Indians going wrong. 
But is this not an occasion when Ihc other side should see that notwith¬ 
standing their boasted efficiency, there is the grossest mismanagement 
spread over years when their attention is drawn to it? Is that not an 
indictment? Is that not a most eloquent commentary which comes to 
our rescue when we have got to tell them that we are as fit as they to 
control the railway administration? The Honourable Sir Charles Innes 
said yesterday that they cannot carry out any constructive work without 
mistakes. That is the same thing which we frequently say when we are 
charged with our mistakes. We say we are carrying out our constructive 
work and if we make mistakes we say also it is by making n>istakes that 
one learns. But it is grotesque for a Government which claims great effi-j 
ciency, which claims that Indians are always lower in efficiency than 
England-trained officials, which claims all this and more—I say it is gro¬ 
tesque for them to say that they are making mistakes. After all the ex¬ 
perience, after all the technical knowledge, after all your mechanical 
engineers and your chief engineers and various other things, for you to 
admit that you mnke mistakes, after your wonderful system of auditing 
and yonr wonderful system of store-keeping—which by the way according 
to the Haven Committee needs the most drastic revision—after all that 
for yo\x to say that you are making mistakes is the most thorough exposure 
of yourselves. And if the Honourable Sir Charles Innes said all these 
wise things, it was only because he had to make a virtue of necessity^ The 
errors were too palpable for words, and it was impossible to camouflage 
them any further or any longer. I submit, therefore, Sir, that tlte time 
has come when we should again repeat our condemnation of this system 
and that we should ask for a drastic revision of this Eailway Board and n. 
drastic revision of its composition and also that the railway policy should 
be brought up by means of specific Eesolutions frequently before the 
House and not simply during the debate on the Budget, That is the only 
way in which control over this railway administration can be exercised by 
this House, I do not propose to refer to what was referred to by my 
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JEConourable friends on this side of the House in connection with the stocks 
of stores. It is there in black and white at page 81 of the Haven Com¬ 
mittee b Eeport. It is nothing short of a scandal that they should have 
thrown away stores under the pretext that they were reducing the Stock 
for purposes of accounts. We have already had that. Not only that, 
.but we have had many other grievances. The railwaymen s grievances 
are there in plenty and those grievances have brought about unusual 
disturbances at this time of the year when they should not. \\e are 
interested directly in preventing strikes and disturbances. It is not 
simply as Indians that we want railwaymen’s pay increased, but we want 
the capital to earn money properly and if there are these unusual distur¬ 
bances and the railways are dislocated then the railways lose their earn¬ 
ings and the capital at large loses the interest which ought to come to it. 
A.nd therefore we are all the more interested in seeing that the railway 
administr^ation is made far more efficient. Of course it is perfectly true 
that you cannot all of a sudden increase railwaymen’s wages by an enor¬ 
mous amount; but has any serious attempt been made to deal with these 
railwaymen’s grievances? And after all is not the contentment of the 
-employees the best proof of the efficiency and the skill of the railway ad¬ 
ministration? And if you find that in a business season like this the rail- 
waymen go out on strike on a large scab' and traffic facilities are dis¬ 
located, is that not a reason for saying that there must be something rotten 
in the railway administration? I dismiss with contempt tlie suggestion 
that people on this side of the House or their friends outside the House 
go and instigate people to riot or to go out on a strike. I think no Indian 
really cares to do it, and if there are any, they must be very few indeed. 
Is it supposed that responsibility is confined to one side of the House and 
we are not responsible people as if we have no interest in the country 
and people who have come over here have got interest in the country? 
It is adding insult to injury to say that they are trustees for us and it is 
they alone that can look to the interests of this country. We are as 
.much in a position to look after the interests of this country. Wc 
have an equal right to make pronouncements on our very many grievances 
and it is the duty of the Government, if they are really to be the ex¬ 
ecutive carrying out the behests of the Legislature,—^to remember that 
the Legislature is not here merely to register the decrees of the Executive 
Government. If that is the fashion in which the ordered progress of the 
constitution is to be marked I submit it would bo a tragedy. It is quite 
clear that that should be the case, if my Honourable friends on the other 
s’de want co-operation from Members on this side of the House. There¬ 
fore, I would say that they must accept most cheerfully this motion which 
I have made and they should even welcome arid vote in favour of it in 
order to show that that humility, that real spiintual humility which comes 
Cf grace is also not lacking in them. Then only the confession that 
they have made mistakes can be accepted as true, but if you say, have 
made mistakes but still I resist this motion to reduce this Grant*' then 
we are entitled to question the propriety of a statement like that. I there¬ 
fore ask the House to look at this motion in the spirit in which it is made, 
namely, that the Indian point of view has not been kept at all in connec¬ 
tion with the railway administration either in the matter of the consti¬ 
tution of the Board or the powers of the Board, or of the powers of this 
Legislature, or of the way in which the railway policy is controlled. And 
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Indian point of view is not kept in the sorry tale of extravagance whether 
in the case of wagons or of stores or apy other case, staff quarters for 
instance. The Indian point of view is not kept in the matter of the rail- 
waymen's grievances either. Therefore, for all these reasons I say that 
the railway administration in India still remains a wholly foreign adminis¬ 
tration, an alien administration out of touQh, out of all sympathy and it 
is not at all suited to the needs of this country and to the aspirations and 
the requirements of the people and therefore this cut which is a substitute 
for the motion to omit the Grant should be adopted by the House also 
with the concurrence of the Government. Just as they accepted the 
convention Resolution this should be accepted by them. This must be 
the convention till they put Indians on the Railway Board. To say that 
as early as possible they will do it and then put it off for three years as 
they have done is not right. I must go to some new English dictionary 
lor the purpose of finding out the meaning of '*as early as possible*'. Of 
course, the words are there, I suppose, for the purpose of concealing 
thought, but I am sure that my Honourable friends on the other side did 
not use those words when they were adopted, for the purpose of conceal¬ 
ing thought. Therefore, they must face the facts that the Indians are 
.loused enough and that they will insist upon their rights and the time 
has cooie for Government to yield to those rights and with good will sub¬ 
mit to the inevitable and accept the motion in the spirit in which it is 
made. If co-operation is offered on the one side co-operation can be accept¬ 
ed on the other. I find that there was a chorus of congratulations to 
che Honourable Member in charge, I have not the privilege of an acquain¬ 
tance with Sir Charles Innes, nor have I had the doubtful privilege of 
having been in the Assembly during the last two Sessions. 

Mr. M. Ruthzuuswamy (Nominated: Indian Christians): You have the 
privilege now. 

Mr. S« Srinivasa Iyengar: I will only add that before he goes he can 
put the coping stone upon the convention Resolution by recommending 
to Government to accept this motion. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay: European): Sir, I do not know whether 
the Honourable gentleman who has just sat down intended to make a 
seriou^ speech or a humorous speech, but he has certainly failed to carry 
very much conviction to this House ,—{Some Honourable Members : 
“ Question?”) judging by the manner in which it was received. The 
Honourable Member seeks to reduce the Demand for the Railway Board 
by the whole of the amount except Rs. 100. But his chief aim appears 
to be to substitute his friends on the Railway Board for the present in¬ 
cumbents. Does he suggest that they will be prepared to work for Rs. 100? 
(An Honourable Member: ” Certainly.”) If he wishes the Railway 
Board abolished I did not hear him suggest any alternative. He merely 
suggested that tliose carrying out the work to-day are not suitable and 
therefore I suggest that the amount by which he seeks to reduce this 
Demand is rather absurd. There is another aspect of this question which 
was just touched upon by my Honourable and gallant friend, Colonel 
Crawford, earlier in the morning. If a cut of this large amount is put 
down and debated seriously we gain nothing by it whether it is passed or 
whether it is,thrown out. We are deprived of the right of really offering 
•useful criticisms of the Railway Board by dificussing short rnotions in con¬ 
nection with points arising. Therefore it seems to me that Honourable 
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Members on the other side should endeavour not to move these large cuts 
ii they really wish that the budget work of this House should be seriously 
(considered. 

The Honourable Member said that Indians were available, that there 
.were Indians who could fill posts with considerable utility to the country, 
and he also said, '' we are as fit as you.*' The whole point is that the 
railway management in this country wants the best men obtainable. We 
know that we have recently lost two men of considerable ability. It is 
not easy to replace those men even by Europeans or Americans or by 
anybody else. Honourable Members may remember that some years aga 
the Great Eastern Bailway took over as their managing director, an 
American. Considerable opposition was raised at the time to that, but I 
believe the appointment was amply justified. In the Bailway Finance 
G<»iimittee the other day in connection with Sir Bobert McLean's depar¬ 
ture, I put the question to the Financial Commissioner whether it would 
have been possible, had we desired to do it, to bring in an American, or a 
Frenchman, or an European of any sort, on a salary of Bs. 10,000 a month 
if .we thought it a commercial proposition to do so. And I was told that it 
could not be possible under our present rules and that the maximum pay 
that we could pay to anybody, however efficient, was Es. 3,500 plus an 
allowance of another Bs. 1,000. That point was taken up by a Bombay 
paper in a leading article which I was reading last night and it is stated 
there as the conviction of the writer that this sort of thing must cease if 
the Indian Bailways are to get the best men. Of course, if you do not 
want the best men and if you consider that the Bailways could be run by 
appointing men with a few years* experience, then, I am sorry for the 
future of the Indian Bailways, because I am perfectly satisfied myself that 
it is a job for the specialist, for the expert, and the number of men who 
are fitted to step into the shoes of people who are leaving after a very 
considerable number of years* experience in this country is, I say, very 
limited indeed. 

The Honourable Member also stated that a more frequent reference 
should be made to this House in connection with railway matters. He 
appeared to desire that this House should become a sort of a Board of 
Directors. I think nothing more terrible could liappen than that this 
House should be constantly consulted in connection with the administra¬ 
tion of Bailways. Annually there is ample opportunity, provided large 
cuts are not put down to prevent criticisms as in this case, but annually, 
apart from that, there is ample scope and time for criticism of railway 
^ matters. The suggestion that this House should go into com- 
3 Noon. throughout the year to avoid strikes is one which, T am 

afraid, would have a very serious effect. It is one of the evils of State 
management that strikes and labour matters are open \o discussion in an 
Assembly of this sort. Whatever Honourable Members may say who are 
. interested in labour, there is no question whatever that it is not the right 
way to deal with labour matters Or strikes, by debate in this Assembly 

ICaulvi Muhammad Takub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Bural): Before recording my vote against the motion proposed 
hy npiy Honourable fri^d Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, I owe it to myself to 
Make my ^losition clear as to why I am going to adopt this attitude. ‘ Sir, I 
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quite agree with the Honourable the Mover of the motion that our grievance 
against the Bailway Board in not appointing at least one Indian on that 
body and their attitude in not making appreciable progress in the way 
of Jndianisation are certainly quite valid and genuine and this attitude of 
the Eailway Board calls for a strong protest and censure on the part of 
this House. ''Sir, I am quite prepared to record my vote in favour of 
motions of this character when they will be discftssed in the House but 
I do not lind myself in a position to vote for a motion which amounts 
to a refusal of Grants and which encourages or invites the Govern r 
General in Council to use his power of certification. I consider it detri¬ 
mental in the best interests of the country to encourage the Governor 
General in Council to use the special and emergency powers which are 
vested in him by the Government of India Act. I do not see w'hat real 
good motions like this can do to the country. These motions have now 
become something like annual fixtures, something like the flower show 
or the horse show' at Delhi. Beally w'e must go on protesting and w^e 
must try to protect our interests or w'e must go on ventilating our grievances 
year after year, month after month and day by day. But, Sir, the 
methods of ventilating our grievances and making our demands must be 
more reasonable and more dignified than the way which this motion pro- 
})oses. ,With these remarks I oppose the motion. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muham- 
mtidan Urban): Sir, 1 rise at an early stage of the debate more for the 
pur{)osc of disillusioning my friend Mr. Cocke and others w'ho perhaps 
share the same opinion wdth him. He W'as not sure w'hetlier the motion 
was moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar seriously or 
in a light-hearted way. Now, Sir, if the meaning and purport of a motion 
is to be judged by the language which is employed, if it is to be judged by 
the manner in which it is urged, then I say there could be no reasonable 
doubt in the mind of any one ^vho is inclined to take a serious view of the 
subject about the sincerity and seriousness of the speaker. Apart from 
that, the subjects which he has touched upon are subjects whicli as my 
friend the Honourable Mr, Cocke will come to know by and by are by 
no means a bouquet of flow'ers for the Bailway Board. They will very 
soon feel rather scared by them. Honourable Member: “They 

don’t.”) Well, let me examine how far they arc impenetrable to good 
feelings. At any rate the House will feel it and that is all I care for. The 
Honourable Mr. Cocke said “ What is the use of talking of Indian members. 
We want the best men ”. I suppose by that we are to take it that the 
persons whom we have got now are the best possible men that you could 
get. And, Sir, what is the surest test of it? To see wdiat they have done. 
Have they done anything w'hich entitles them even to the c(5mpliment 
of being average business men who know anything about their business? 
I shall in a moment satisfy the House. T may be unable to satisfy th(‘ 
Benches opposite, but I am perfectly certain that I shall satisfy the greater 
part of this House and specially this side of the House that the one thing 
in which the Eailway Board have distinguished themselves is utter in¬ 
competence and gross negligence and I propose to establish that. T w'ill 
only take one point in the* railway administration or maladministration as 
it should’ be properly called. Yesterday we were engaged in the general 
discussion of the Railway Budget. In the course,of that many sins of 
omission and commission On the part of the Eailway Board were brought 
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to the notice of the House. To-day in the course of this debate and the 
debate on the various Denaands, 1 am sure further sins of omission and 
commission will be brought out, but the one which has only been noticed 
in passing by the Honourable Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, namely, that relating 
to the surplus of wagons now on hand, beats all others. AA/hat are the 
facts ? I see my Honoftrable friend Sir Clement Hindley smiling at that 
remark. Well, Sir, before I demonstrate the inefficiency of the Eailway 
Board, let me dispose of a few preliminary things that have been said. 
Let me dispose of my friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub whom I may 
forget in the heat of the argument later on. He has given an early indi¬ 
cation of the inclination of his own mind to the House. He says “ I am 
going to vote against this motion and I do not want to keep it a secret 
from the House why I am going to do so.** He agrees in the complaints, 
in the existence of grievances, but he adopts what, no doubt according to 
him, is the more statesmanlike course of not objecting to the whole Grant 
but of concentrating attention upon the grievances on a minor Grant. He 
says “ If you go on like this, it becomes an annual fixture like the flower 
show **. But may I ask, if we go on year after year making small cuts, 
half a dozen cuts or two dozen cuts, bringing out grievance by grievance 
and deducting Es. 100, what would that be? Would it not be as annual 
a show as this is? If we lend ourselves to such childish display, that 
would be a Punch and Judy show and nothing else. Now, the serious 
argument—and it is a wonder to me that Honourable Members can 
seriously entertain such ideas—the very serious argument which was very 
much applauded on that side of the House was, what is the use of inviting 
certification by His Excellency the Governor General? You know that if 
yOu cut the whole of this Demand it is bound to be certified. Well, what 
of that? Are we to regulate our reason, are we to regulate our argument, 
are we to regulate our action in this House as representatives of the people 
by what His Excellency the Governor General might be pleased to do or 
net to do ? Are we not here seriously to put forward the grievances of those 
whom we represent irrespective of what my friend Colonel Crawford or 
anybody else might think or might do? 

Oolonel J. D. Orawford: I agree with you. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: If my friend’s argument is pursued to its logical 
conclusion what will be the result? The Government may come year after 
year with the most grotesque demands and my friends will say, “ Dh, 
-don*t cut them down, otherwise they will be certified by His Excellency 
And therefore, the fear of certification must keep you back from speaking 
out your mind. Sir, I do not subscribe to that doctrine. I am rather 
for speaking out boldly and openly and I say here that the Eailway Board 
is not entitled to a farthing of this Demand. (Applause.) Then there 
was another remark made by my friend the Honourable Mr. Cocke. He 
said, “ Why has he retained the hundred rupees? Does the Honourable 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar expect Indian members of the Board to serve on a 
hundred rupees?** No, Sir. I do not know which to admire most, the 
inability of my friend the Honourable Mr. Cocke to understand whether 
my friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar was serious or not, or his great penetration 
of judgment and his great understanding of the rules under which cuts 
are made. He is under the impression that we who ask for the omission 
of a Demand—because it is tantamount to the omission of the Demand— 
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anust be prepared to find four or five members of the Kailway Board to 
serve the country for nothing. That would be the logioal end of the argu¬ 
ment. Nothing of the kind. What we say is this, that the present Kail¬ 
way Board and the present railway administration is so imsatisfactory 
that the only way to censure it properly is to cut down the whole of the 
allowance under that head, because that is the most effective way, the 
most clear way in which we can signify our disapproval and our dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

Now with these few remarks upon the things that were said quite apart 
from the main point, I come to the one point upon which I beg to call 
the attention Of this House. It was touched upon by my friend Mr. 
‘Srinivasa Iyengar, but of course he had to deal with a large number of 
points and I think it is necessary for me to supplement his remarks upon 
that particular point because the House will not be able exactly to com¬ 
prehend the enormity of the offence—^I call it offence advisedly—of the 
Kailway Board in the matter of wagons. Sir, until-yesterday it was an 
admitted fact that there were 30,000 surplus wagons for which there was 
mo use. 

Mr. H. O'. Gocke: No Immediate use. 

Paildit Motilal Nehru: That is an improvement by the Honourable 
Mr. Cocke. What was said was that there was no use for them during 
the monsoon months, which have gone now and there is no question of 
immediate use in that. What was said yesterday was that for years— that 
fact is admitted—it had been felt that there was a Surplus, and in order 
to make that point clear I shall refer to the answer given by the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Parsons to the question put by Mr. Kelkar on the 31st of Janu¬ 
ary. The question was: 

“ Will the Government be pleased to explain how they came to have a surplus of 
.30,000 wagons as mentioned by Sir Clement Hindley in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture? 

The answer of the Honourable Mr. Parsons was : 

“ The information given bv Sir Clement Hindley to the Royal Commi.ssion in 
October, 1926, 

—In October 1926, I stress that— 

. . . “ was that there was no foundation for a complaint of shortage of wagons 
inasmuch as owing to improved methods of working there had been .something like 
30.000 wagons more than the number required for working the traffic for the previous 
three months.” 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The monsoon season. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I am coming to that. The genius of Sir Charles 
Innes has discovered thajb the three months previous to October are the 
monsoon months: 

” The number of course fluctuates from day to day. and it was not suggested that 
there will always be this number of wagons in excess of daily requirements. Apart 
from a falling off in traffic, the surplus is due to improvements made in the working 
of railways and also to additional facilities provided during the past few years.” 

The past few years I Then he gives us the main factors which have contri¬ 
buted to the surplus. Now this answer was given long after the monsoon 
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had come and gone. We do not find in that list of factors given here that ^ 
the monsoon also had some part to play in tlie matter of this surplus. 
But of course, as I have said, that discovery was made only yesterday 
because the three months previous to October, 1926, were, as we all know, 
monsoon months. 

'Now, Sir, what was the modification given yesterday? What was the 
alteration in the answer? It was said that that was due to the monsoon, 
and that now all but about 5,000 wagons are in use. Now, Sir, that I take 
at the very lowest as an admission that in this busy season there are 5,000 
wagons standing idle in the yards, and therefore that at the very least there 
is a surplus of 5,000 wagons. Now leaving aside everything else I ask the 
House to consider what this surplus means. That surplus means this, and 
if you understand what the cost of these 5,000 wagons is. In answer to a 
question put by Mr. Kelkar on the same day it was stated that the cost was 
Es. 5,170 per wagon. Now, taking it roughly at Es. 5,000 per wagon the 
surplus of 5,000.wagons means two and a half crores of rupees sunk and 
gone to the bad. {Several Honourable Members: ** No, no.'") I do not 
understand. If my arithmetic is all right, I am all right. I say, Sir, that 
two and a half crores have been thrown away. I mean 5,000 wagons— 
Es. crores—2J crores of rupees which they could have done without 

spending; at the very least I can put it at that. There were some observa¬ 
tions made yesterday on this side of the House as to the lowest wages that 
were allowed to Indian workmen, and my friend, the Honourable Mr. 
Prakasam, took some pains to compare those wages with those prevailing 
in other countries. The answer which my Honourable friend. Sir Charles 
Innes, gave was—I invite Mr. T. Prakasam to go with me to bis own 
lands and to show me if there is anybody who gets more wages than that.’’ 
Now I say, if you can afford to throw away 2^ crores of rni)ees on something 
which you do not want now, on something w^hich you may or may not want 
in future, can you not spend a crore or at least a few lakhs on raising the 
wages, the starvation wages, of these poor men? (Hoar, hear.) But I 
do not admit that it has been proved that there are only 5,000 wagons 
standing idle. It may be that they are moving about: we have no data to 
judge what service is being taken from these wagons, whether they are 
necessary or not. We know as a fact that in October, 1926, it was stated 
that something like 30,000 w^agons were standing idle. After October the 
point was noted, the fact was made public, and since then it is the easiest 
thing in the world to set them rolling about in several directions, in many 
directions. What data have we to say that a proper use is being made of 
these wagons? (Hear, hear.) They may simply be shifting from one station 
to another. It is not, Sir, that I am suggesting this as a thing which does 
not occur to the Eailway Board: things like that have occurred to the Bail- 
way Board, as was pointed out yesterday, by my Honourable friend in re¬ 
gard to the stores. There was a reduction of stores. They were moving from 
one place to another and they were thus reduced. It may be said that we 
are over-suspicious; but when we are treated in the manner in which we 
have been treated, what can we do, when we are able to lay our hands 
upon a particular thing? Here on your own confession you are having 
30,000 wagons standing idle I Why did you spend that 16 crores of rupees 
if they were not wanted? The last answer to that was—^the monsoon. 
Well, Sir, the monsoon is a thing which comes ever>^ year and goes away 
every, year; but let us see what were the causes which were attributed for- 
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“this surplusage by Mr. Parsons. I will not reaot^e whole o 
-give you the catchwords: ^ • 

(1) Keduction in the time occupied in repairing wagons. 

(2) Strengthening of tracks and bridges. 

(3) Improved marshalling yards. 

(4) Keduction of train mileage. 

(5) Extension of the use of telephone train control. 

(6) Increased speed of trains owing to the extended use of vacuum 

brakes. 

(7) Gradual elimination of low capacity wagons. 

(8) System of pooling collieries. 

Now, Sir, let us cdosely examine this situation. These are the very im¬ 
provements which along with the purchase of wagons formed the subject 
of the Ks. 160 crore programme. Any business man knowing his business 
who was engaged simultaneously upon all these enterprises should have 
worked out what the progress on one line would lead to in another, or 
whether these eight things that have been going hand in hand ever since 
the year 1919 or 1920, all these things would have arrived at the develop¬ 
ment at which they are now alleged to have arrived, namely, to the extent 
that they reduce the number of wagons required. All these things have 
been going hand in hand, side by side, and it takes the Railway Board, this 
efficient body of men, this very practical body of men, to discover that all 
of a sudden they find 30,000 wagons on hand. What was this due to? 
Oh, it must be due to the monsoon! I say, Sir, that it is a most hopeless 
incompetence which is involved and implied in practical men, business 
men, doing special classes of lusiness, not being able to foresee what the 
result of the development in one class of business would be upon the other 
class as the years go by. Then, again, I should like to draw the attention 
of the House to the fact that from the year 1919 or 1920 to the 30th Sep¬ 
tember, 1926, no less than 61,976 wagons were purchased, and out of these 
I understand that not more than 6,000 were purchased in India, all the 
res! coming from England, so that we have nearly 6,000 wagons purchased 
in India and about 65,000 wagons purchased in England, and we find in 
0(*tober, 1926, that the number of surplus wagons is 30,000. Now in June, 
1926, four months before October, what do we find? We find the Railway 
Board taking sanction from the Standing Finance Committee for Railways 
for the purchase of 5,515 additional wagons (Laughter), ^hich shows that 
the Railway Board was in blissful ignorance as to what was happening, as 
to the causQs which were contributing to lesser and lesser purchases of 
wagons. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways): When T 
placed that particular issue before the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways, I explained very carefully to them that we were at the time 
engaged in examining what our wagon requirements would be; that in any 
case we would not require more than that number of wagons; and that 
quite possibly we should not bo spending all the money. As I had no 
suitable opportunity of meeting them again and putting the matter before 
them, I could not explain to them that the actual money for general ser- 
wfce wagons which they then allowed would not be spent. 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru: My point is that up till June, 1926, the Eailway 
Board was in blissful ignorance of the true state of things. Then in 1926' 
they were only just enquiring as to how things stood and if they came to 
know later on that they did not want any wagons they would not spend the 
money. Tliat was very gracious indeed. But is it the way in which the 
Eailway Board is expected to do its business? Are they just simply after 
years of purchasing from outside, not even in India, to say Let us now 
see how matters stand. It may be we are purchasing more wagons than 
are necessary.’' That was in June. Four months later they find as a 
result of enquiries that they have as a matter of fact 30,000 wagons on 
hand. I do not say that the money has been spent. But what I charge 
the Eailway Board with is extreme negligence and thorough incompetence. 
No body of people who know their business and who go about it in a 
business way could possibly have been in ignorance of the fact that in June 
when they were asking for sanction for 5,000 more v\ agons there w’as really 
a surfeit of wagons. Of course my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes 
said that it was impossible to do constructive work without committing 
bona fide mistakes. Now, I have had a good deal to do with that 
expression **hona fide 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I did not say “hona fide 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I was giving more credit to my friend than he 
deserved. Now, let us take it that the mistakes were not bona fide mis¬ 
takes. Not being bona fide mistakes, they are less defensible. And I ask, 
what does it show? It again shows their incompetence. Either they were 
bona fide mistakes or mistakes which a man who knows nothing about his 
work will commit. Now, Sir, this is not the only aspect. There is yet 
another aspect. That aspect is taking 15 crores of rupees out of the pockets 
of the tax-payer to invest them in wagons which were not required, and by 
the exercise of ordinary diligence, ordinary business prudence, the Eailway 
Board ought to have discovered it was unnecessary to lock up the money 
in these 80,000 or more wagons. 

There is yet another aspect of the question, and that relates to the 
wagon industry of India. Now, Sir, it is a very painful story. The history 
of this begins with the communique of 1918. I will not weary the House 
by reading long extracts, but I will only read just a few sentences. The 
Government communique, dated the 1st March, 1918, states: 

The Government of India have recently had under ronsidciration metliods of making 
India more independent of outside sources in the supply of railway materials. One 
case in particular which they have recently examined in consultation with the Indian 
Engineering Association and Railway Administration is the construction of wagons 
in India; and, as the result of enquiries they have made, they are now able to 
announce that they will guarantee to purchase in India.2,500 broad gauge and 500 
metre or narrow gauge wagons annually for ten years.” 

That was the solemn and definite guarantee given on the 1st of March, 

1918. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Cancelled in 1924. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I shall come to that. Now, let us just see. My 
friend can calculate how many months before October will be the monsoon. 
I can also make a little calculation. My little calculation is that on the 
1st of March, 1918, the War was still going on. The Armistice came only 
in November, 1918; and of course we know all the promises that were made 
to this country in war time. What happened to these promises after that? 
And the explanation why that guarantee was cancelled in 1924 .... 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: When we passed the Steel Bill. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I am coming to that too. That was the guaran¬ 
tee, and then what was said was: 

“ The aggregate requireraerits of Indian railways will certainly be more than 
3,000 wagons a year; and once the Indian production of wagons is established on a 
satisfactory basis, there is every reason to hope that an increasing proportion of orders 
will be placed in India.” 

That was in 1918. Then we come to 1921; and in 1921 there was another 
communique which said: 

“ In pursuance of their expressed policy of making India as far as possible 
independent of outside sources in the supply of materials, the Government of India 
have had under consideration the question of the construction of Locomotive Engines 
in India, and they are now in a position to give a general undertaking that tenders 
will be invited annually in India for all the railway locomotives and locomotive boilers 
required by Government during the 12 years commencing with 1923.” 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That was after the War. 1921 was 

not war time. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Because in tliose days I referred my Honourable 
friend to tiie chapter on locomotives in the First Eeport of the Tariff 
Board. There they have shown that English manufacturers could not 
manufacture at a price at which they could be manufactured here and in 
fact tliey were driven to the expedient of selling below cost price. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): TTnemploynient in England had not then commenced. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Then came the Eeport of the Eailway Industries 
Committee. That was in 1922-23. And what they said was this: 

“ It will now be clear why our Chairman decided that we must await the Fiscal 
Commission’s report before submitting our own report. For w© see no escape from 
the conclusion that the industries which we are now discussing, if they are to be 
developed—or rather kept alive—in India, must temporarily get some form of pro¬ 
tection or assistance from Government .... We do not think that any useful 
purpo.se would be served by our going on to examine the further question whether 
special measures should be" taken to develop these industries, as, for instance, by 
guaranteeing them orders at a price at which they can work, even though that price 
may exceed the price admissible under Rule 10 of the Stores Rules .... The only 
recommendation, therefore, which "we can make is that if a Tariff Board is consti¬ 
tuted . . . . ” 

it should consider these questions. Then the Tariff Board was constituted 
and this is what they said. This was of course in 1924: 

“It is essential that the Indian manufacturer should have some assurance of 
continuity of orders, and as his capacity for carrying out work will increase as time 
goes on, that the numbers ordered in India should gradually rise.” 

Later on they say ; 

“ The Indian production this year (1925-26) will be far higher than it has ever 
been in the past, and this is the direct result of the payment of bounties on wagons. 

The administration of the bounty scheme has brought about a rapid expansion of 
the industry, and if there is an abrupt reversion to a more limited scale of protection, 
part of the money already spent will have been spent in vain. If as a result of the 
enforcement of the limit of Rs. 7 lakhs a year, two of the wagon building firms are 
squeezed oiit and receive no orders, the bounties already paid to them will have done- 
nothing to promote the development of the wagon building industry.” 

That is one aspect. What about the huge capital expended in the 
construction of the work? 

“ It would be very regrettable ”, they proceed, “ we think, if the rapid expansion 
of the industry during the last twelve months were followed by a period of decline, 
and for this reason we have recommended that the allotments for expenditure on watv>*» 
bounties in 1926-27 and 1927-28 should be Rs. 18 lakhs in each year.” 
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Now what do we find? We find that the bounties recommended by the 
‘Tariff Board are 18 lakhs of rupees a year, and yet there are no orders. 
What are the bounties to be given for? There are no wagons required, no 
orders are being given, and therefore there are no bounties to be had. And 
what is to happen to those to whom hopes were held out? What is to 
become of those firms ? Thousands of skilled labourers are being turned 
out into the streets. All the capital employed goes to the wall, and why? 
Because the Eailway Board committed a mistake in ordering more wagons 
than was necessary (An Honourable Member: “And that from England'*) 
and that from England. 

Then I have the high testimony of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, 
as to the manner in which the thing worked here. He says : 

“ The whole question of the wagon industry will be examined de noi-o this year, 
.and will be brought up again before the House at this time next year.” 

That was on the 17th February. 1926, and now we are in the expected 
time. He also says: 

“ I think we can claim that as far as we have gone, the policy has been very 
successful. It is a fact that in the last two or three years these wagon firms have 
been able to increase their output in a very remarkable way.*' 

And what is the reward they get? They are killed and liquidation is con- 
fronting them. 

Now, Sir, after all this painful story, see how the subject is treated by 
my Honourable friend, Sir Clement Hindley, in his speech on the Railway 
Budget. What does he say ? He says: 

“ The Railway Board perhaps cannot altogether escape criticism in that up to a 
comparatively recent period this new development w’as not expected to materialise so 
rapidly. ’ ’ 

—they are going on year after year and yet it was not expected to materialise 
so rapidly— 

“ and that we wer^ even a year ago contemplating some necessity for addition and 
renewals of wagon stock. The reason was, however, that our new reliable statistics, 
which help us to watch matters of this kind ”— 

—before that they were groping in the dark— 

“ had only been established in 1924 — 

—even after they were established it took two years or more to be useful 
to the members of the Railway Board— 

“ and there was insufficient accurate evidence on which to form conclusions. The 
fact, however, has now got to be faced that we shall not have to purchase any new 
general service broad gauge wagons either as additions or renewals for next year and 
most probably for the year after as well and perhaps for some years thereafter. With 
all due sympathy ** 

—now come the crocodile tears, if I may say so, sympathy for the manufac¬ 
turers but accompanied with feelings of exaltation for the result—^this is a 
very remarkable sentence and I beg the House to vreigh it properly-^ 

“ with all due sympathy for the people who have been expecting orders to build 
wagons **— 

—merely expecting orders as a matter of grace— 

“ we should be rightly charged with hypocrisy if we did not regard this great saving 
of public money with considerable satisfaction.** 
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Satisfaction indeed 1 Satisfaction at what? Satislaction at squandering 
away 15 crores of rupees of the tax-payers' I Satisfaction at killing home 
industries at the expense of patronising British industries! Satisfaction 
at turning out more than 5,000 skilled labourers into the streets, because no 
other fate awaits them after this allegation that for some years hereafter 
we shall not require any more wagons. At the conclusion also my friend, 
Sir Clement Hindley, says; 

At thif stag# ” 

—he was recounting the achievements of the Railway Board for the year— 

“ perhaps I need only mention the facts that we have definitely overcome wagon 
shortage ”— 

—and how ? By overstocking India with unnecessary^ wagons to the number 
of thirty thousand. That is the satisfaction. Now, Sir, I hope my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Cocke, will now realise what really able and competent 
men can do! 

I do not think I will be true to myself if I do not on the floor of this 
House mention the fact that it is the common belief that all this policy 
was neither a mistake, bona fide or otherwise, but it was, as I hinted some 
time ago, due to the exigencies of what happened after the War. There 
was the War of 1018. ’Then it is commonly believed that despatches were 
received from England in this country calling upon the Government of 
India to assist home industries in the* best possible manner by obtaining 
as many orders as possible for these and other things. If that is so ... . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I contradict that statement at 
once, Sir? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I am glad that my friend contradicts it. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami: That is only a formal denial. There are state¬ 
ments actually made in Parliament which tend to prove it. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: But if the belief is wrong I say it is wholly 
excusable and pardonable, if ii is not actually true. 

Now, Sir, this is th(' story of tlu* wagons. Ihit is this all? As I have 
said, many other points have been discussed in Ibis House, and many more 
will be discussed. On the top of the wagon story comes the Raven Com¬ 
mittee's revelations. There again my friend. Sir Cliarlcs Times, took credit 
for his bravery and frankness and courage. He ^invited the Raven Com¬ 
mittee to go into tb('S(' matters and tb(’ report of that Committee is in the 
hands of every^one. I do admire that courage, but T would admire my friend, 
Sir Charles Innes’ courage more if hp would d(‘vise moans to compensate 
India for the loss that it has sustained bv those wagons. 

Now^ all these things are going on and w^hat are our Railw^ay lords doing? 
Going about in special trains. It so happended when T was 
going from pillar to post and travelling by all sort of conveyances, 
bullock carts included, I arrived one afternoon at Khandwar station, 
there being a breakdown of my motor car. And w^hat did I And? 
A special train glittering in white and gold. I thought it was the 
Viceroy, but T knew’ that His Excellency the Viceroy -was not travelling at 
the time. I looked from my waiting room and w’^as told it was the Railw'^ay 
Board Special. Then I peeped out and what did T see? T saw nh the rail¬ 
way officials drawn up on the platform, even the dhoti-clad babu having 
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provided himself with a pair of trousers for the occasion, and they were 
all there as a guard of honour for the Members of the Eailway Board. 
They came, they saw, they conquered, and after ten minutes when I peeped 
out again, I saw the train had gone. That was the luxurious way in which 
they were travelling, and this is the account they give of what they have 
been doing, after the high salaries they draw and the luxuries which they 
enjoy. I need not repeat the few things that have been laid before the 
House. I say this question of wagons alone is sufficient to condemn any 
Railway Board. Of course there are other things which I have no doubt 
other Members will develop. I have taken a good long time and I do not 
wish to keep the House for any length of time more. There is for instance 
the coal scandal connected with the name of Mr. Church the engineer. 
Then there is the North Western Railway underframes scandal, rejected 
after being made. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: What is the scandal? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Underframes made by a Calcutta firm. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: An Indian firm. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Yes, made by an Indian firm on a v/rong specifi¬ 
cation evolved by the consulting engineers of the Railway Board, and when 
this* consignment is delivered, they find it has to be rejected, involving the 
loss of several lakhs of rupees. "^It is an Indian firm who did it, but the 
Indian firm only conformed to the specifications of the Board's engineers. 
What happened was that these frames, when they were delivered, were 
found to be wholly unsuitable and had to be rejected. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham' Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Because they were not British steel 
frames 1 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Then there is the question of an Indian member 
of the Railway Board, as my friend Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar pointed out. 
It is not one member, but we must have a majority of Indian members. 
(Swarajist Applause.) In that matter two definite promises have been 
broken. I call them definite promises and I can assure my friends on the 
opposite side that this side of the House will never be satisfied unless, not 
only one, but more than one member of the Eailway Board are Indians, 
taken from among people who enjoy the confidence of the people, and not 
merely from a restricted field of selection on the pretence of having special 
knowledge. I quite agree with my friend that no special knowledge is 
necessary, no technical knowledge is necessary to be a member of the Rail¬ 
way Board. It is a regular business. T .say that the high officials of the 
Finance Department, who know their business, would any day do it better 
than the present members of the Railway Board. Indeed it is a question 
of laying down policies, which after all is the business of the top of the 
administration. The top of the administration is not required to know 
how to mark a sledge hammer or what to do with an engine. I do not 
know whether I am safe in saying that perhaps Sir Clement Hindley does 
hot know how to drive an engine—oh I he does. No technical knowledge 
is necessary; what is necessary is a business head, the ability to foresee 
things, to foresee the legitimate consequences of business enterprises and 
to fit one department of business into another so that they may collaborate 
and work together and not independently and be a burden to the tax-payer. 
That \k what is wanted and for that any man who knows his business, who 
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carries’ his head on his shoulders and has had a training in various depart¬ 
ments of the Government and knows how they work, will be enough. 
Your Finance Department, I am glad to say, to-day is an example of 
efficiency to other departments working under the Government of India 
and there are any nuijmher of people who would be available if you simply 
go and select your men from a wider field. However it is not for me to say 
where the man should come from and who he should be, nor who he should 
not be. What I say, is, it is a mere pretence to say men are not available. 
Now, Sir, I do not wish to go on any longer. What I will say. is that the 
story that I have given, the facts that I have placed before the House, 
only show one thing, and that is that utter incompetency, gross negligence 
and utter disregard of the tax-payer are written large on the administration 
of the Bail way Board. Sir, there something rotten in the State of 
Denmark, and I submit that the Bailway Board must be submitted to a 
very searching inquiry in all their departments, and I have not the least 
doubt that, if that is done, revelations not less startling than the Baven 
Committee reveletions will be revealed. 

Sir Clement Hindley: Si:*, I rise to expose further instances of my 
incompetimee in managing ihe railways from the Bailway Board. It has 
been usual during the last two or three years to bring this 
motion forward in the House, and it has been my happy lot 
to sit and listen to these storms of abuse and to be defended by 
the Honourable Member in charge of' Bailways. I have not as a 
rule intervened at this stage in the budget discussion. I think, however^ 
that it is only fair to the Members of this House that I should at 
once explain what I think about the Honourable Pandit^s mare^s nest 
of the 30,000 wagons. Sir, if the Honourable Pandit has based the whole 
of his case against the Bailway Board on the particular instance of these- 
30,000 wagons, then he has a very hollow case indeed and I for one am 
perfectly willing, and I am sure my colleagues of the Bailway Board will 
be with me, in having the whole of the story of the 30,000 wagonr. blazoned 
round the world and put in every railway technical magazine and placed 
before the railway managers of the world for their judgment. I know they 
are not sitting in judgment here, but I am prepared to have the details of 
that incident placed before the most competent railway managers all over 
the world, and I feel perfectly confident that we of the Bailway Board 
will receive nothing but commendation. (Laughter.) I am glad a little 
laughter opposite has brought the matter perhaps to a little lighter aspect. 
So far as I am concerned, I want to give, from the railway manager's 
point of view, a short history of this particular mare's nest. When I came 
to the Bailway Board, Honourable Members will perhaps remember that 
the Bailway Department of the Government of India was suffering under 
the castigation of the Acworth Committee's Beport. Now extracts from 
that report have been read and read again in this Assembly. And the 
particular work which I underatood I was to do when I was placed in this 
position of Chief Commissioner for Bailways, was to remedy the defects 
of railway administration which the Acworth Committee had brouglft to 
1 p.M, notice. One of the most important criticisms which they brought 
against the railway administrations, which was based on evid¬ 
ence which they had collected all over India, was the insufficiency of wagons 
for handling goods. It is not a very long-time ago, in 1921 when the Beport 
was published, and screams of rage went up all over India when this evid¬ 
ence was collected showing that good^ were not able to move because there 
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ivai shortage of wagons. Instances were given. I gave an instance 
myself as Agent of the East Indian Eailway 'where a whole crop, a very 
valuable oilseed crop in North Bihar had' been unable to secure its market 
because the railways were unable to handle it. That is a recorded fact 
and I do not wish to enlarge upon it now but it meant a loss to the 
•country and it meant a loss to the cultivator. The Acworth Committee’s 
Eepoit is full of instances of that kind where they proved that the railways 
were incapable of carrying the traffic that was offered. Public bodies con¬ 
tinued to press upon Government this cry of shortage of wagons. Every¬ 
where people found they were unable to move their goods in time. We 
had the cries of the coal trade, the wheat trade and otheirs; and it was 
perfectly clear that there was a very good basis for this general complaint. 
Well, as I have said, I understood that one of my first duties in taking 
•over charge of the Eailway Board was to remedy this, amongst other things. 
Now one of the reasons for that shortage of wagons had been apparent 
to many of us in the railways for some years. The reason was, or rather 
the real facts were fftiat wagons were not available at the loading places. 
In many cases w'agons could not be got to the consigning points in time lo 
take the traffic and they could not be got away in good time to the con¬ 
signment points. The reason for that, as I say, was fairly well known to 
many of us on the railways. If any Honourable Member likes to find 
that old document in the Library, the Acworth Committee’s Eeport, he 
will find the evidence which I myself gave as Agent of the East Indian 
Eailway. I may be perhaps now writing an indictment of a former 
management. I could not quite understand from the Honourable Pandit 
whether he was making an indictment' against the Eailway Department 
of the Government of India for many years past, or 'whether his attack 
was particularly directed at me, but I concluded from most of his remarks 
that his attack was directed at me and my administration. When I was 
Agent of the East Indian Eailway I brought to ‘^he notice of the Ac'worth 
Committee certain instances where insufficient funds had been allotted to 
the railway for improving the capacity of the line by doubling, by improv¬ 
ing marshalling yards, by stren^hening bridges, in order that we might 
be able to move* our wagons more rapidly about and therefore solve the 
traffic problem. As Honourable Members are perfectly well aware, up 
to the year 1921 funds were not available for this purpose and the work 
was not done. Now, when I came to the Eailway Board, I had to take 
rather a broader view of the matter than I did perhaps as Agent of the 
East Indian Eailway; but T found that exactly the same conditions 
obtained over the whole of the country. On nearly every railway there had 
been limitation of the funds available for improving the capacity»of the 
line and it took some time to ascertain what improvements were necessary, 
what money was necessary and how it could best be spent. It is impossible 
fpr one to come to an office like this and by a stroke of the pen to say 
this shall be done and that shall be done to-morrow. It is bound to take 
son[)6 time. Now I and my colleagues anticipated that when we had carried 
out some of the more important improvements on our programme we should 
"be able to make better use of our wagons. We undoubibedly had that 
bbjtect in view when we recommended and got authority for expenditure on 
Impmvemeiits. But I have, in my budget speech, and elsewhere, frankly 
^dmitt^ that none of us expected the results of those improvements to 
%^naUs^' as -rapidly as they did. It is, I quite admit, an extremely 
^iiicult matter for laymen to Understand, and it is very difficult for 
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technical people like myself perhaps to put the matter in clear language. 

I would like tp give just a few instances in expansion of Mr. Parsons^ 
answer the other day, a few reasons which have helped, which have con¬ 
duced to tlie freer movement of wagons and therefore made moire wagons • 
available at the consignment points. First of all, we have a gradual im¬ 
provement in tfie number of wagons under repair at any one time. Now 
in those years when I first came to the Bailway Board there were very 
large arrears of maintenance and repairs. That also the AcWorth Com¬ 
mittee reported on. To overcome those arrears required a careful exami¬ 
nation of the position and a certain amoimt of reorganisation of our 
methods. We did gradually overcome those arrears but it was very diflBoult 
to see at what period we should have recovered from the effects of the 
War. Actually the improvement in overcoming arrears of repairs and 
certain other improvements which we mention elsewhere in regard to our 
w^orkshops have effected a very considerable reduction in the number of 
wagons under repair at any one time. Now if this is put into figures what 
does it actually mean? On one railway, for instance, there were as many 
as 8 per cent, of the wagons under repair in the workshops at one time. 
Now' Honourable Members opposite are not, I submit, Sir, in a position to 
say whether that is a large figure or a small figure. No Honourable 
Member opposite, unless he has an intimate knowledge of railway work in 
this country or elsewhere, can say whether 8 per cent, is a large or a small 
figure of your total stock to be under repair in your workshops at any one 
time and it \^’as only by improving our methods in the workshops—an 
improvement which is gradually going on now and which must take some 
time—that we found it possible to have a fewer number of wagons in the 
w’orkshops at any one time. We have in certain workshops reduced that 
number, by increasing our speed of repairs, to about per cent. It does 
not follow^ that that is possible everywdiere, nor does it follow that it can *• 
be maintained at that figure, but that is the figure to which we can aim, 
and that means an addition to our effective wagon stock of something like 6 
per cent. We have been accused of scandalous waste of money, in the 
past, presumably because of the fact that we had that 6, 7 or 8 per cent, 
of w^agons under repairs at one time—^that is what my Honourable friend 
means by his indictment. We have been accused of scandalous w^aste of 
money in having that number ^of wagons under repairs in^he workshops 
at any one time. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Not at all. That is not my case. 

Sir Olement Hindley: If I may be allowed to continue, the Honourable 
Pandit will see that that is part of his case as I understand it. Because 
,it is by reducing that number that we have what he is pleased to call a 
surplus of wagons. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Not what I am pleased to call, but what you 
are pleased to call. 

Sis Olement. Bindley: Yery well, what I am 'pleased to call a surplus of 
wagons. Is it seriously contended that I when I came to the Bailway 
Board in 1922 should have said, “!^Vom to-morrow the wagons wUl only take 
a week in the shop instead of six weeks?” Is that the airgument? Where 
did that method come from—^the method that tve now applying in 
the workshops to our repairs? It oame as a msult of' the stimuotus 
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«efforts that were made during the War to produce materials iii large quan- 
' tities on the Continent and in America. It was a new discovery just 
: as the aeroplanes are a new discovery, just as the motor cars are a new 
s discovery. I see a smile on the Honourable Pandit's face. ,But it is the 
fact that aeroplanes are a comparatively recent discovery and this business 
of mass production in workshops is also a very recent discoveiry. We may 
be blamed for not discovering it before just as you would probably blame 
the airmen for not having discovered aeroplanes before. Now, Sir, let 
*me proceed. This is one of the causes why we are now able to meet the 
. demands of traific and are not in the old position of having to refuse 
wagons for traffic. We have by that and other means whiph I shall relate 
presently arrived at a position where we can meet the demands of traffic, 
whereas five years ago we were imable to meet the demands of traffic with 
the wagons that we had. It is not true to say that we have done that 
by buying more wagons. Unfortunately I have not got the figures here 
to show how many wagons have been bought in the last five years, but 
it is not anything like what the Honourable Pandit has said. The wagons 
that have been purchased in India during the last five years, and that is 
a point to which I shall refer again, have been based to a large extent 
on the capacity of the Indian manufacturing firms. We have not purchased 
“80,000 wagons in the last five years and we have not thrown away Es. 15 
.crores of public money. 

Now, I wish just to mention one or two other matters bearing on this 
particular question, that is to say, the reasons why we are now in a posi¬ 
tion to have wagons ready for moving traffic whereas five years ago we 
were not in a position to meet the demands of the public traffic. For in- 
* stance, the strengthening of bridges and the -strengthening of tracks—^I 
itiust apologise to the House if they fthink that I am giving them a technical 
lecture, a matter which I was accused of last year. But it is important. 
I have been accused of gross extravagance and gross incompetence and I 
, claim it is within my right to make my position clear in this matter. (Laugh¬ 
ter from the Congress Party Benches.) This is not a light matter with me 
and my professional reputation has been impugned and it is open to me as a 
Member of this House to explain it. 

• 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will have the fullest protection 
from the Chair. 

Sir Olement Bindley: Another matter which has conduced to our 
having wagons available for traific is that we have been going through a long 
programme of strengthening of bridges and tracks in order to carry heavier 
locomotives than we had done before. Those heavier locomotives can carry 
heavier and higher capacity wagons and they can travel at higher speeds. 
This is also a very important factor in making more wagons available. 
On one section alone which I may mention, we have been able to improve 
our bridges—^I suppose I would be accused there of a dereliction of duty, 
in not having improved those bridges on the day I took over charge. We 
have increased the load on our trains from 1,100 tons to 1,450 tons. That 
is a very great facility in meeting traffic demands and means that we have 
• triore w^ons available than we require. 

Bangaswaml Iyengar ; Yet you order more wagons. (Laughter 
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Sir Olsmont Bindley: If you like I will go on. I do not think the 
Bouse is listening to these technical points and 1 do not wish to weary 
it. 

An Honourable Member: There is nothing very .technical in it. 

Sir Clement Bindley: There are other causes. VVe have, for instance, 
.gradually adopted vacuum brakes on goods trains, I do not think—I am 
not certain—that there is any other country in the world that has adopted 
the use of vacuum brakes throughout on its goods trains, and this, up to 
date has effected an increase in the speed of goods trains by at least 10 per 
•cent, and we expect to get a very much larger increase. I cannot go into 
the technical reasons in full, but I wish to say that the vacuum brake does 
^enable an increase of speed to be made on goods trains. We have also 
adopted over all .the main lines a system of telephone train control which 
^enables us to get our trains through with fewer delays. As wagons have 
been ordered during the last 10, 16 or 20 years, they have been ordered 
;to a higher capacity .than the older wagons and that has resulted in a larger 
carrying capacity of our wagons as a whole. 

Then we come to the particular point about these 30,000 wagons which 
seems to have obsessed the Honourable Pandit. I have given in as brief 
.a form as possible the technical reasons why we have arrived at the present 
j)Osition ‘ and why the former criticisms which used to come from this 
House about shortage of wagons do not now come up* It is considered 
:to be an extraordinary fact apparently by Members opposite that we should 
have available 30,000 wagons more than' we require on any particular day 
for loading. Have Honourable Members opposite studied jfche matter? 
T)o they know enough about railway economics to say that this is unneces¬ 
sary? {An Honourable Member: ** Do without it/*) In those years about 
•which the Acworth Committee have written there was a shortage of wagons 
•every day, we had a minus quantity of wagons and people were crying 
for wagons. Now when we are loading something like 12,000 .to 15,000 
wagons a day we have at the present moment I think something like 5,000 
or 6,000 wagons over and above what we require for loading. That is to 
say, to-day when I am loading all over the country 15,000 wagons I have 
6,000 or 6,000 wagons available against to-morrow’s demand. Those 15,000 
wagons I have got to load to-morrow, and where are they coming from? 
They are coming in all over the country unloaded here, there and else¬ 
where and brought in. Supposing they do not all arrive in time, how axn 
1 going to meet the demand, the insistent demand of merchants and others 
for loading wagons? Is it reasonable to expect that we should go on with¬ 
out any reserve at all? Is it reasonable that we should live from hand to 
mouth every day? In the coalfields alone • . . (There was talking going 
on in the Congress Party Benches.) If the Honourable Members opposite 
•'do not wish to listen to me . . . (Laughter). 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member need take no notice of all 
this. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Have not the Honourable Members a right to laugh? 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Sir Olement Bindley: I do not mind anybody laughing so long as T can 
carry on my speech. We are loading something like 4rO(X) to 5,(WO wagons 
in the coalfields alone* Some of these go to Bombay, some to Calcutta 
find others *to Cawnpore. They have got to get back over long 
distances; some come back with goods and others without 
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gpods. When 4,000 wagons are required in the coalfields alone 
every day, is it unreasonable that we should have something like 5,000 or 
6,000 wagons scattered all over the country ready and available in cases 
of emergency for loading to-morrow? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he 
Ifnew that when he said there was a surplus of 30,000 wagons. 

Sir Clement Hindley: I think that Honourable Members have not per¬ 
haps had an opportunity of reading my evidence before the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Commission. I do not know whether it has been published yet but 
I can explain what it was. I will come to it a little later. When we are 
loading what we call our peak traffic, we have something like 5 or 6 thousand 
wagons spare, not spare in the sense that the Honourable Pandit means, 
that this might be taken away and nobody would notice their loss, not 
spare in the sense that we have bought them and thrown away public 
money, but spare in the sense that they are a reserve against what we are 
going to load to-morrow. In 3 months of last year when traffic was slack 
we had practically continuously as many as 3,0tX) wagons. Now, we get 
down to the point. You can call it a reserve if you like. What I told 
the Agricultural Commission was this. I had put before me by the Agri¬ 
cultural Commission a very serious complaint from somebody in the 
United Provinces on shortage of wagons. From the wording of that docu¬ 
ment, I was perfectly certain that it was a resuscitation of an old com¬ 
plaint dating back from some years before. I said to the Royal Commis¬ 
sion that tHat complaint was out of date. It may have applied to the 
years 1919, 1920 or 1921 but it does not apply now and to strengthen my 
argument I said the figures of wagons available at the moment were 30,000 
and they had been so for the last three months. And T pointed out that 
the complaint that they could not get wagons to load could not be justified. 
That was the essence of the evidence I gave before the Agricultural Com¬ 
mission. Now, Sir, as I have said just now, is it unreasonable for us to 
have a certain reserve of wagons for loading? We hear a great deal of 
efficiency in America, I have with me here a document issued by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics which gives certain figures relating to 
American railways. I would just like to read a short extract: 

The improvement in equipment condition, in combination the increased 

capacity of the plant and a more efficient basis of operation, put the carriers in the 
position of having at all times during 1925 a surplus or reserve amount of equipment 
sufficient to guarantee that, whatever further traffic was offered, the increase could 
and would be handled with corresponding effectiveness. Impressive proof of this 
is furnished by sUtistical compilation.s of the Car Service Division, relating to number 
of stores locomotives and surplus freight cars in good condition throughout the year 
1^6. Beginning with a total of 4,849 stored locomotives on January 1st, and ending 
the year with 5,166, at no time during the tyrelvc months did the railways have 
less than 4,208 locomotives in reserve, while from April to August the reserve ran 
consistently above 6,000.” s leserve ran 

These are the railways of America: the pamphlet goes on: 

^ SimilarlVi the year opened wth 266,252 surplus freight cars in good physical 
mndition and closed with 267,739. The minimum number of reserve cars reported 
during the year was 104,000 while the maximum was 345,000.” ■ 

Now, Sir, if America witfi its efficient railways finds it advisable from 
tho business point of view to have a reserve stock of these dimensions, 
throwing away public money that we should have 
S»(!i00 ot 80,000 w^ons in exoess of our actual requirements? 

K IAr« 4* Baagtawrantyi Iyengar: Is this a reserve or a stirplus? 
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Sir Olement Hindley: I am perfectly willing to call it either a reserve 
or a surplus. It is a matter of language. But actually these wagons are 
in reserve against the incidence of railway traffic. 

(At this stage there were several attempts at interruption from Honour¬ 
able Members.) 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has made it clear more than 
once that he is not willing to answer questions. 

Sir Olement Hindley: Honourable Members will,. I think, probably 
agree with me that in order to prevent serious complaints from the public 
that we do not provide wagons in sufficient numbers, it is necessary to 
have some reserve. Now the question at issue between myself and the 
Honourable Pandit is as to what the size of that reserve should be. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I do not admit that it is a reserve at all. 

Sir Olement Hindley: I have just said it is a matter of language. The 
Honourable Pandit may not admit that it is a reserve. Anyhow I can 
perhaps be permitted to have my opinion that it is a reserve. 

Pandit MotUal Nehru: I am only referring to Mr. Parsons’ statement 
that it is not a reserve- 

Sir ^Olement Hindley: If it is not a reserve, I do not know what is. 
The Honourable Pandit does not, I think, claim to be an expert on railway 
management. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: I am an expert, when the facts are before me. 

Sir Olement Hindley: Am I to take it, Sir, that the Honourable Pandit 
really knows what the reserve on Indian railways ought to be? 

(Several Honourable Members tried to interrupt at this stage.) 

Mr. President: I would ask the Honourable Members not .to interrupt 
the Honourable Member- He cannot go on with his speech with the fire 
of these interruptions. {An Honourable Member: ** He cannot object 
to laughter. ”) 

Sir Olement Hindley: I have no objection to good-tempered criticism or 
to laughter. I want to be allowed to pursue my line of thought. Now, 
Sir, the size of this reserve is the real matter at issue. Does the Honour¬ 
able Pandit profess to know what the size of this reserve should be? I 
frankly confess—I make no bones about it—this is a matter with which 
we must experiment and I would rather have a slightly larger reserve than 
is really necessary than one which is not sufficient to meet all demands. 
The House can express its opinion on this when it comes to vote. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Does the Honourable Member expect me to 
answer his question? I do not pretend to know what the size of the 
reserve should be. What I rely upon is the Honourable Mr. Parsons’ reply 
in which he does not say that it was a reserve and accounts for it in other 
ways. 

Sir Olement Hindley : Sir, the wagons are there, for anybody to see 
and I would claim that whatever wagons we have ordered during the last 
few years have not been a waste of public money. The present position 
is, as I have shown, ^that we have a reasonable reserve and I do not think 
that this House is in a position to challenge the opinion of its expert officers 
on railway management in regard to what the size of the reserve of wagons 
ought to be. If they wish to, express their deep sense of the wrong wo 
- have done in the purchase of these wagons, of course they are entitled to 
giyO'thOir. vote in that ^nse,'but als an expert, ^with a special privilege of 
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being able to speak to this Honourable House, I would itjiat the opinions 
of the Railway Board on this subject are worthy of hearing. 

Now, Sir, I do not think it is necessary for me to go into the vexed 

^estion of the wagon industry. I could not help thinking, when the 

Honourabie IPandit Motilal, having exhausted his thimderbolts and his 
lightnings at me and my colleagues, came down to the somewhat plaintive 
cry about the Indian wagon industry, what all this is about. 1 do not 
,think he really thought that I had thrown away 16 crores of public money; 
I think he was working up to the Indian wagon industi^. Now, Sir, what 
would he expect us to do when we found that for this year at any rate 
it would be waste of public money if we bought any more wagons. Does 
he expect me to say nothing about this and order more wagons? It would 

be a very easy, thing to do- Nobody would have heard anything about it 

and I should have sat down here and nobody would think that this is the 
sort of yam that .the Honourable Pandit would like us to believe. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : You will not say it until there is another Agricul¬ 
tural Commission. 

The Honourable Sir Olement Hindley : I do not know whether the Hon¬ 
ourable Pandit wants to make a second speech now, but perhaps he may 
find an opportunity later. I want to know in view of this indictment 
whether it was my duty to buy more wagons to feed the Indian wagon¬ 
building industry, or whether it was right for us to make the matter public 
and say we do not now think we need to buy any more wagons? Which 
was the right thing for us to do? Am I to be abused, Sir, in this whole¬ 
sale fashion because I have put the facts forward and because I have 
said that now is not the time to buy any more wagons? That seems to 
be an extraordinary position for a public servant to be in here. Here I 
say you can save yourselves the money which would otherwise go into 
the pockets of the Indian wagon-building industry. But I suppose, Sir, 
it is their privilege that public servants should be abused. But that is 
the position as I see it. The Honourable Pandit knows perfectly well v(rhat 
has happened because we have made the matter public as soon as we found 
that it would not be necessary to buy any more wagons this year. We 
put the matter frankly before the Indian wagon-building firms; we had 
discussions with them and we made certain offers to them, which they 
in one instance refused. I submit that Government have gone the whole 
length they could go in that respect, and it is not really for this House to 
abuse us because we decided not to place orders for wagons that were not 
required. 

On the subject of the Raven Committee’s Report, Sir, I could speak 
at some length. The principal point that has been brought up against us— 
and there I believe it has been recognized generally that we have made, I 
do not like to say honefit, because I think Honourable Members opposite 
think that we have no honesty in us at all—^but we have made a simple 
effort perhaps to put matters right in our workshops. 

Hr. Preddent: I do not desire to mterrupt the Honourable Member 
but I would like to know whether he is going to be long? 

The Honcmrable Sir Clement Hindley: No, Sir, I will sit down directly. 

I only want to say this, that if Honourable Members will study with any 
eare that document^ instead of only residing pages 81 and 82, which Mr. 
Chetty has drawn their attention to^ they will see that there is ratiier it^ore 
in it tnan an acoutsaiiOn tha^ wd have been^throwiig wUcitei altout tho pleb^, 
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’Writing them off and then declaring a faked surplus- ^ 

use so strong a word, I would say that it is meifely childish to take one 
page out of a book and make an indictment upon that. There is any 
amount of evidence in that book to show that what has been referred to 
there in regard to stores is a matter of store-keeping and book-keeping, and 
does not cannote any serious waste or loss of stores. I only want to say, 
Sir, that that matter of^the atore-keeping and book-keeping in regard to 
stores is being very carefully examined now by our expert accountant 
officers ahd we have hopes of putting these matters on a completely satis¬ 
factory footing. I want to answer merely the accusation of Mr. Chetty 
and others that there is anything in that book which says that we have 
wantonly thrown away or lost public stores. 

Ifc. M. A. Jinnah: I would just like to know one fact from the Hon¬ 
ourable Member, because I may not have the opportunity again of asking 
him this question. Would he kindly tell the House within what period 
these 30,000 wagons were bought? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: And where? 

The* Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I shall try to get that information 
by the time the House re-assembles. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes 
Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Miuham- 
madan Rural): Sir, is there any quorum in the House? 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): May I inquire why 
the Government Members are absent from the House? 

(An Honourable Member: “We have got a quorum and we can 
proceed.") 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary ol the Assembly : Sir, the following message has been received 
^frorn the Secretary of the Council of State: 

** I am directed to inform you that the Bill further to amend the Societies Regis¬ 
tration Act, 1860, for certain pur^ses, which was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
-at its meeting held on the 15th February, 1927, was passed by the Council of State 
at its meeting on the 22nd February, 1927, with the following amendments: 

In clause 2— 

(1) before the words * In section 2Q ’ the words * In the preamble to and ’ were 

. inserted; 

(2) the letter and brackets * {a) *, the word * and and the whole of sub-clause 

,(6|.were omitted. . , . 

• 2. The Council of State requests tha concurrence of the Legislative Assembly in 
'^he ^eniendm^ts.,^*. ^ ^ 

' Sir, f lay on the table #10 Bill as amended by the Cbunoil oif State. ' 

' o2 
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Second Stage. 

JExpenditurefrom Revenue. 

Demand No. 1.—^Bailway Board, 

Mr. President: The House will now resume discussion on the motion^ 
moved by Sir Charles Innes and the amendment proposed by Mr. Srinivasa, 
Iyengar. 

Sir PurdlotamdaB Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, I rise to support the amendment before the House, and 
I can assure the Treasury Benches that I take as serious a view of the 
motion before the House as they themselves take. I feel that no Legislature 
can pass such a serious motion of censure on a department of the Govern¬ 
ment unless they mean in every sense all that such a motion can imply. 
Sir, in the last two years motions of similar nature were, I understand, 
considered and passed by the Assemblies of those days. But this motion, 
Sir, at this time has a particular significance, and I think this side of the 
House has a special reason to press that this motion be carried. Why I 
say this is that I was more than surprised to hear from my Honourable 
friend the Commerce Member that the last two conditions of the conven¬ 
tion resolution regarding Indianisation and stores were not a part of the 
convention. Technically, I may concede that the Commerce Member is 
con'ect, but I am sure that he will bear me out when I say that to all 
intents and purposes Sir Charles Innes promised us, the non-officials who 
were a party to that convention, that Government would try their level 
best and caiTy out those two conditions also, although not embodied in the 
first part of the convention. Sir, the three years of the convention will 
be over next September. Sir Charles Innes himself said the other day 
that he would be prepared, if the Assembly wished, to revise the convention. 
May I ask if Government have played their part in the convention? And 
when replying let him bear in mind that they have failed to carry out the 
virtual promise given by Sir Charles Innes that Government would at the 
earliest opportunity try and put an Indian on to the Bailway Board. It is 
not, Sir, a question of one or two Indians on the Bailway Board. We 
are longing for the day when the Bailway Board will have all Indians on 
it (Hear, hear). Now if you do not make a beginning now, and you have 
not made a beginning in the last three years despite the additional part 
of the convention Besolution, may I ask, if it is the intention of Sir Charles 
Innes and the Government of India that it should take a century before the 
Bailway Board is fully Indianised. The day is past. Sir, when we can 
justifiably be told that there are not Indians capable of occupying thos^ 
positions. It will carry no weight on this side of the House, it will carry 
no weight with the country, and I think, th^t Government simply make 
themselves ridiculous by advancing arguments of that nature. That is why 
in 1924 we felt that if Government made a beginning with one or two 
appointments when the first opportunity; arose, the country may be satisfied. 
In three years" time Government have made no beginning at all. There was 
an encouraging sign when Sir Basil Blackett said that the scales would be 
a^imtely weighted in favour of an Indian when there was a vacancy, and, 
the the. yacap^^ the Financial Commissioner was. filled may well 
mate any one despair. I feel, Sir, that the Government of India in the 
Commerce Department have themselves to thf^k if this side ot the. House 

( 1226 ) ’ 
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insists that\ severe censure of this nature should be repeated from year 
to year for the reason that the Government of India in the Commerce 
Department have failed to cairy out what was a virtual promise by the 
Honourable Member—and the opportunity, Sir, occurred last year and 
was deliberately allowed to go past us. 

Sir, I would have rested content with only these observations explaining 
my reasons for supporting this motion, but Sir Charles Innes yesterday in 
the course of his reply on the general debate named the Acworth Committee 
on which it was my privilege and what I now regard as my proud privilege 
to have been associated with those three distinguished Britishers who were 
brought outi to report on the Indian railways. I, Sir, was anxious to rise 
immediately to correct what I thought was a misstatement by the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member. But lately. Sir, the Honourable Members 
on the Government Benches seem to have made up their nednds not to give 
way when anybody on this side of the House wishes to correct them in a 
wrong and misleading statement or even to make a personal explanation. 
That is the reason, Sir, why I wish to ask for your indulgence for a few 
minutes to refer to one or two of the subjects which have been discussed this 
morning in the House with much heat and with considerable sighs on either 
side of ,the House. Sir Charles Innes, Sir, relied on the Beport of the 
Acworth Committee for the purchase of wagons which are now said to be 
surplus wagons. May I ask the Commerce Member, Sir, to quote me any 
part of the Beport of the Acworth Committee containing a recommendation 
regarding increased rolling stock being .purchased? What I believe the 
"Commerce Member has in mind is that the Acworth Committee said that 
enough funds were not supplied or earmarked by the Government of 
India to the Bailways of India for the purpose of repairs and renewals to the 
railway plant and arrears of some. But, Sir, that did not by any means 
imply that the Acworth Committee said that you must buy more wagons 
or more locomotives or for the matter of that more of any particular plant 
necessary to run our railways. The Bengal Chamber, Sir, in that year 
1920>21, when the Acworth Committee was sitting, actually passed a reso¬ 
lution and asked the Government of India to call upon—thoSe were the 
words used by the Bengal Chamber—^to call upon the Acworth Committee 
to submit an ad interim Beport. The Acworth Committee, when that resolu¬ 
tion was passed on to them by the Government of India in the Finance 
Department, pointed out that the terms of reference to them did not call 
upon them to look into defects in various parts of the railway administra¬ 
tion but they were to advise about—and I now quote, Sir, from paragraph 
14 of that Beport : 

** (A) management whether directly by the State or by Companies in England or 
in India, 

(B) Hhe constitution, status and functions of the Government organ of administrative 
control, 

(C) finance and financial control, 

(D) the relation between the railways and their customers, 

(E) miscellaneous oognaCe questions.** 

The Acworth Committee cannot possibly therefore be relied upon by either 
the Commerce Meipber or the Chief Commissioner for Bailways for either 
the surplus of wagons or a surplus of anything else tiiat may to-day be dis- 
novered by them. I feel, however, Sir, that I would very much be inclined 
■to agree ^th Ihe Commerce Member when He pleaded before the House 
•yestetday that those who have to do constructive work cannot do it without 
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a f^w mistakes. I fully agree with and sympathise with that, and as a 
merchant I myself am wide-awake to the fact that I rarely do any sort of 
constructive work unless I make a few mistakes. But the question is 
were these particular mistakes in ordinary course of business or was there 
any neglect in what is now being discovered and admitted by the Kailway 
Board as mistakes. I will here, Sir, remind my Honourable friends on 
the other side of another Committee to which none of the members on the 
other side has referred, and that, Sir, is the Inchcape Committee. The 
Inchcape Ci)mmittee which reported in March 1923 pointed out, Sir,—and 
I am now referring to page 74 of their report under the head “Locomotives** 
this: I will only read a few lines: 

It will be observed that it is proposed in 1923-24 to replace by new engines no 
less than 405 locomotives in 1923-24, out of a total stock of 8,1^36, which is equivalent 
to renewing on a 20 years life basis. We regard this as excessive.*’ 

In the next paragmaph again they say: 

“ .It is clear, therefore, that there is a large surplus stock of locomotives on the 
Nbrth-W estern Railway. * * 

Then again under “Carriage and Wagon Stock** they say: 

“ The provision for the renewal of coaching stock does not call for special comment, 
but with regard to freight stock the expenditure on the North-Western and Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railways should, we think, be largely curtailed.** 

Under “Miscellaneous Vehicles** they say: 

“ W© think it is evident that the proposed provision for the two railways named 
is excessive and should be drastically curtailed.** 

Further on page 69 they say: 

“ With regard to goods stock the maximum tonnage conveyed in any year subse¬ 
quent to 1913-14 was only 8*8 per cent, in excess of the tonnage conveyed in that 
year, whereas the stock of wagons has increased by 21 per cent. Further, large orders 
have been placed for additional goods vehicles in 1922-23 and additional orders are 
contemplated. for 1923-24 although no great increase in traffic is anticipated.” 

I venture to ask how many wagons and locomotives were bought after 
the Inchcape Committee reported? My Honourable friend from Agra, 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru, yesterday in the course of his speech pointedly 
asked for similar figures. I expected the Commerce Member in the course 
of his reply yesterday to supply my friend Mr. Kunzru with some figures. 
But these figures have still to come from Government. In the meantime, 
J have been able to look up a few figures which I would very much like 
the Railway Department to explain before the House votes on this motion, 
I have culled these figures from Railway Administration Reports of rdbpec- 
tive years. In 1923-24 the net additions to locomotives was 168. This 
was after what the Inchcape Committee reported. The net additions to- 
wagons was 6,233. In 1924-25 locomotives on order were 207, locomotives 
placed on the line were 137, wagons on oi*der 9,961 and wagons placed on 
the line were 4,886. In 1925-26 locomotives on order were 208, those 
on the line 179, wagons on Ordei: 12,246, and those placed on the 
lm#^ were 7,726. These are big figures after the warning of the Inchcape 
(totoaiitlee and need the fullest expl^lttiou- if the Railway Board wish tb 
eg 0 ltpe. frdm i£e bharge of delibeve^ly ^overlooking the unequivocal report 
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The Chief Commissioner, Sir, asked whether what is called ‘'excess'" ma\ 
not be regarded as a “reserve", and that I think was particularly in connec¬ 
tion with the wagon question raised by the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
He asked the Honourable Pandit what was the reserve of wagons which the 
Indians Bailways needed. Naturally the Honourable Pandit said “I am not 
in charge of the Bailways of India and I cannot give a reply to it." The 
Chief Commissioner then confessed that he himself could not say what the 
reserve should be. May I ask him whether any of the Committees which 
have reported till now did say that India should have a reserve and if so what 
is the percentage of reserve of wagons or locomotives which any of these 
Committees have recommended? I am particularly fortified in making tHia 
enquiry because I know that on the Inchcape Committee we had the benefit 
of the advice of a very leading official of one of the English Bailways, Mr. J. 
Milne, and all the calculations embodied in the report were based" on 
methods and on calculations which were absolutely up to date even in the 
West till 1923. It therefore strikes me as a little shifting of the ground 
for the Bailway Board to say that what we ordinarily call here as surplus 
wagons may be regarded as a reserve of wagon capacity for the Indian Bail- 
ways. 

Even granting that the Bailway Board are not guilty of neglect regarding 
the surpluses under reference, can this debate of to-dav not be laid at the 
door of the tendency of the Bailway Board not to take ‘into their confidence 
the two Committees which are attached .to that Department? Why was 
the Standing Finance Committee for Bailways, Sir, not appraised of all 
tins last year and this year? And if they were, we would like to know 
what that Committee said regarding the position which we are discussing 
so exhaustively and with so much heat in the House. I see my friend 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta shakes his head, by which I infer that it never was 
brought before the Bailway Finance Committee. 

Mr. Janinadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban); 
Not this time. / 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: There was no Standing Finance Committee in 
existence at the time I was able to put it forward. 


sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I take it that there 
Finance Committee in existence till last September. I 
for a reply. 


was a Standing 
will again give way 


Mr. A. A. L. Par^a: You asked a question and I am sure you will give 
way. There was certainly a Standing Finance Committee until the end of 
last Session; but negotiations with the wagon building firms were then 
going on and there was nothing which, without prejudicing the interests of 
those firms, I could have made public. 

Mr. Jai^adas M. Mehta: May I inform the House that the question of 
Sf especially excluded before the Standing Finance Com- 

Into the« X toTLf 

Baa^sy Department to get up and say that these are * i 

daanot ba iBiaerstckKi by this technical 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The only reason why this was excluded 
present Standing Finance Committee was that the previous btanaing 
Knance Committee had dealt with the rolling stock prograutoe for which 
money was going to be asked in this Budget. That was the sole reason 
and there was no idea of keeping the matter away from the Stanamg 
Finance Committee. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas: I understand that my friend Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta was a member of the previous Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee also. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I was in the walk-out at that time. 

Sir PurtdLOtamdas Thakurdas: I feel, Sir, that the Bailway Department 
had good reason to infer or to suspect that this matter would be discussed 
in the House and they should have taken the Standing Finance Committee 
for Eailways into their confidence before the Bail way Budget was presented 
to the House. If, as Mr. Parsons says, there was no time, all that can be 
said is that it is a peculiarly unfortunate coincidence that the Committee 
appointed by this House could not go into this matter and satisfy them¬ 
selves that the explanation now given to the House was satisfactory. 

But I saw the Honourable Sir Charles Innes speaking with great feeling 
yesterday, regarding certain Members on this side of the House who made 
obvious inferences which I suggest to Sir Charles Innes he himself would 
have made if he was a Member on this side of the House without the in¬ 
formation that he possesses in virtue of his office on the other side of the 
House. Members who see and hear piecemeal all the things we have read 
of till now have, after all, some capacity to think. They put two and two 
together and have very frankly ventilated their views that after all may not 
this be the result of a scheme for providing more orders in England. I do 
not wish, nor, I am sure, will any Member either wish to close his mind 
to any further grounds that may be urged on the other side; but I do not 
think that it lies, Sir, either with the officers of the Bailway Department 
or the Honourable Sir Charles Innes to say to anybody who frankly ex¬ 
presses his opinion on this score, basing it on the obvious inference which 
he is compelled to draw, that he is unjustified in making the inference. He 
may be proved ultimately to be rash in making such an inference, but he 
is prima facie justified in making it. Does it lie with Sir Charles Innes 
to take such a Member to task? On this side of the House suspicion is in¬ 
creasing regarding certain methods which are followed by some depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India, which are believed to be not in the best 
interests of India. I submit that the other side of the House had best look 
into their own shortcomings in not taking Members on this side of the 
House into their confidence. No one on this side of the House enjoys 
kaving to run down any officer of the Government of India. 


LIeut.-Ool<mel H. A. 3 . Oldney (Nominated : Anglo-Indians): Question. 

^ Sir TJatairdas: My Mend Colonel Gidney may question 

it, but I am sure of it because I have been talking about this matter with 
M^bers smce two days. I can assure Colonel Gidney that he is not the 
,^y mm that can appreciate |ood work done.. The whole question is. is 
^e good w<»k somethmg that is tangible md that serves the interests of 
the i^-payer. As sOon m you oaih afford Mcanbeis on this side the 
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House any proof of it there will be Members springing up from this side of 
the House to congratulate the Railway Board more than Colonel Gidney 
«can do. 

It is with a heavy heart, but with just conviction that I say that the 
Commerce Department have deserved this vote which this side of the 
House wish to see passed. Sir Charles Innes and his department have not 
carried out the modest moral undertaking which they gave to non-official 
Members at the time of the railway convention that the first available seat 
on the Railway Board will as far as possible be made available to an 
Indian. It may be that that was no part of the convention which Govern¬ 
ment Members accepted officially, but to all intents and purposes we were 
told later that every time a seat wsrS available on the Railway Board the 
scales would be weighted in favour of an Indian with equal qualifications m 
a European. No Indian would ever be available unless this side of the 
House pressed the claims of Indians year in and year out, and that is what 
this side of the House is determined to do. 

Regarding the other question of surplus stores, wagons and locomotives, 
I am sure that everyone here iias still an open mind and would like more 
information put before the House in order that Sir Clement BUndley may 
•prove that he does not deserve the strong terms which have been us^ this 
•morning. 

Oolonel J. D. Crawford: Sir, I rise ^rt this point because I find myaelf 
in considerable difficulty. The speech of my Honourable friend, 
Pandit Motiial Nehru, has left me in somewhat of a dilemma, 
because I feel that there are points upon which I would like to give my vote 
and yet I am asked to vote on the large issue of cutting down the whole 
of the supplies. The gentlemanly attributes of the Pandit are well known 
to the House, and he has shown that he is very much more civilised than 
I am, because while he proposes to knock his victim on the head with one 
blow, I desire to tear him to bits and to kill him by inches. In-asking me 
and my colleagues here to vote on the question of the omission of the whole 
vote, I feel that we cannot go with him, but had the attention of the 
House been concentrated on some of the points which he raised in his 
speech, I feel that possibly some of us might have voted along with him. 

On this question of wagon shortage I felt that the Pandit had made on 
rny mind a very good impression, but Sir Clement Hindley*s explanation 
satisfied me to some extent. I am however still left in a quandary. It 
«eems to me that the Indian/wagon industry has had some sort of pledge 
from the authorities of the Railway Board; and if not exactly a pledge, a 
good deal of encouragement. I presume the Raiwlay Board gave that en¬ 
couragement to the Indian wagon industry as oife of the methods by which 
they hoped to get over the question of the shortage of wagons which was 
of great moment at the time. As Sir Clement, Hindley has explained, the 
methods adopted to speed up traffic proved so successful that the question 
of increasing the supply of wagons is no longer necessary. I would like to 
know from Sir Clement Hindley exactly what the annual replacements are 
likely to be when he has fulfilled the whole of his programme of improving 
facilities for traffic and the supply which he getd from those means has 
heen incorporated into his ordinary programme. What would then be the 
supply of wagons required per annum by railways, and will the Indian 
wajgon industry then have sufficient work to do? 
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As i have said, however, I feel that the motion before the House at the 
moment is one to whioh I cannot lend support. 1 belieye that in putting, 
forward a motion of this nature we are going back to yesterday and opening 
out once more a general discussion on the Railway Budget instead of en¬ 
deavouring to concentrate the attention of the House on points of policy 
which we desire to criticise and on which the vote of the House would be 
an important factor. For t)jat reason I myself have an amendment down, 
for discussion later on a point of policy. On this occasion I must however 
vote against the motion of my friend, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Lala La]pS>t Bai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muliammadan): Sir, I rise 
to support the motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar. It was said by one Honourable Member from this side of the 
House that it is ridiculous for us to omit Demands like this altogether, by 
which we encouarge the Government of India to exercise their powers of 
certification too often. Well, Sir, on the face of it it does look ridtuulous, 
but what are we to do? Has the Government of India during the last three 
or four years shown any regard for the opinions and sentiments of the 
people of India with reference to the administration of the Railways or with 
regard to the general policy of the Government of India? If they are in 
the habit of continuously disregarding the wishes of this side of the House 
and of the general feelings of the community, wliat are we to do, but to 
record our censure of and our dissatisfaction with ‘their policy in as strong 
terras as we possibly can? That, I submit, is the reason for the course we 
are adopting on this side of the House and I may at once say that the Rail- 
wteiy Department of the Government of India is the one department in regard 
to which every Indian feels the greatest possible humiliation and suffers 
under the sense of the greatest possible injustice. Next to the Army it 
is the one department of the Government of India which has been the cause 
of India being bled white. We have suffered enormous losses from the 
railway policy of the Government of India ever since railways were first 
started in this country, and that chapter has not been closed even to-day. 
I find. Sir, that one of the most moderate politicians in this country, the 
Honourable Sir D. E. Wacha, some years back, even before this Reforms 
Act, recorded his verdict on the railway policy of the Government of India 
in strong language, which to the present moment remains good. I do not 
propose to read a long extract, but I do propose to read two brief extracts 
from his writings. He said: 

At the very outset we cannot help remarking that the breathless pace at which 
capital, like water, has been expended during the^last few years, at the behest of 
the interested Chambers of Commerce, is not only inordinate but most improvident. 
The entire railway policy of the Government, specially in its financial aspect, demands 
most searching investigation by an impartial tribunal of experts wholly independent 
of influence at Calcutta and Whitehall. 

j Then, Sir, he goes on further: 

The worst and most inexcusable feature of Indian railway policy is the supreme 
^ indifference and neglect of the authprities to the crying wants and wishes of the 
: .Indinp public—those vast ^millions of the population who travel about 36 miles in a 
year and who now contribute the largest portion of the coaching traffic amounting 
lo 13 CPdres rupees per annum. The interests of the European mercantile community 
4^med of paramonnt importance while those of the Indian population at large 
Jiyer.liieen nnifprnijy he^d of se^da^ , if a At the beck and nod 

forjmr, with theiir screaming organs of opinion behind, the Government* readily 
mifha like Water bn railways withoat*^ an nltimai^ thought of the tax-pk^ra 

and the return such capital would is the greatest blot on Indian 
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administration that it ignores the interests of the permanent population and is eager 
to satisfy first the cry of the interested and migratory European merchant. No private 
railway enterprise would i^end such enormous sums of money and no |>roprietary 
body, however rich and influential, would tolerate in any part of the civilised world, 
the loans after loans 

and so on. And he sums up in one sentence, which I submit is still tiie 
characteristic of the railway policy of the Government of India: 

“ It is a dismal tale, the history of Indian railway finance from first to last.” 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: What is the date of that book? 

Lala Lajpat Bal: Some years ago, before the Refomi days, but 1 liave 
read this in-order to show that the railway administration of India has 
not improved a bit since that—since one of the greatest moderate poli¬ 
ticians of this country (Sir D. E. Wacha), than whom no one understood. 
the finances of this country better, and than whom there was no greater 
authority either on railway finances or the general finances of India, 
deliberately made the observations referred to by me. 

Several points have been raised by Pandit Motilal Nehru in his severe 
indictment of the railway policy of this Government, and the indictment 
which he has made is well grounded on facts. I may state at once, 
and I weigh my words, and I say it with the greatest sense of respon¬ 
sibility, that the railway administration of India is not carried on in 
the interests of this country. Look at it from whatever point of view, 
look at it from the point of view of the ^purchase of railway stores, look 
at it from the point of view of the travelling public, look at it from the 
point of view of the employees of the railway .administration, from the 
point of view of labour; look at it from any point of view you like, you 
will find that the railway administration of this country is not being 
carried on in the best interests of the country. Firstly, it is carried on 
in the interests of foreign trade; secondly, it is carried on in the interests 
of the European mercantile community, as was said by Sir D. E. Wacha; 
and thirdly, it is carried on in the interests of the European and Anglo- 
Indian employees of the Railway Department. We find, Sir, that Indians 
doing the same kind of duty, performing the same functions, having 
the same responsibility, are differently paid, and paid very low salaries 
as compared with their Anglo-Indian and European colleagues doing 
exactly the same kind of work. We find the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians on the different railways in India obtaining greater privileges 
in the matter of salaries, in the matter of leave allowances and other 
attractions, in the matter of living and other conditions, than the Indian 
employees do. To the charge that was brought by my friend Pandit 
MotilaJ Nehru of incompetence, of negligence against the Railway BoarS 
I add an<jther, that of callousness to the human needs of the labouring 
population which works in the railways here. I submit, Sir, I was 
amazed and I was verry sorry to hear that a kind-hearted gentleman 
and an otherwise noble man should have stood up in this House 
yesterday to defend the policy of the Government in paying Es. 9 and 
Rs. 10 a month to Indian workmen on the railways. In the 20th 
century to call labour a commodity to be sold and bought in the open* 
m^ket at the lowest prices available and to taunt the Honourable 
Member who was quoting figures from other countries to shew that labour 
was nxuoh better paid there that he paid his agrioulturBl labourer even less, 

I submit is a thing, then which there could be n6 greater proof of the 
inhumamty of the system that prevails in India. To justify a wage**' of*^ 
K$; 9 or RsV 10 a in6nlh for a man, prbbabl;^ a man with a family, is, 
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I consider, a thing which is absolutely indefensible and which would 
not be tolerated in any part of the world except India, where the people 
oi the country are absolutely voiceless and helpless in the management 
of their affairs. Sir, mv friend Mr. T. Prakasam was quoting figures 
from the budgets of other countries pointing out the proportion of the 
maximum salaries and the minimum salaries which were paid on the 
railways in those countries, and what was the reply from the ofiBicial 
Benches? One Honourable Member interrupted and said that he should 
also quote the mileage of railwiays which the officials in other countries 
were looking after implying thereby that salaries were determined by 
mileages. He evidently thought we had not studied the mileages of 
the railways of the world. There are countries, Sir, which have a greater 
railway mileage than India. Mr. Prakasam was comparing the 
minimum and miaximum salaries paid to railway officials in the other 
countries of the world to the corresponding figures relating to this country. 
But what has mileage to do with human needs? Does mileage affect 
human needs? Are we not bound in decency to provide a living wage 
for all who work on these railways. Are we to consider that 
because the agricultural labourers in some parts of this country get a 
wage of four or five annas a day which I do not admit, therefore a human 
•Government, a civilized Government, an up-to-date Government is justi¬ 
fied in paying Rs. 9 or Es. 10 a month to the workmen on the railways 
simply because they find a great number of them can be had at these 
salaries and there is competition between them? That only shows the 
utter helplessness of the people, the economic helplessness and the misery 
of the people who have to accept this service even for Bs. 9 and Es. 10 
a month, on which salary they have perhaps to maintain a family of 
four or five. What is this but sweating and sweating of a most revolt¬ 
ing nature? I submit that is ta very serious charge. I expected my 
Honourable friend to say he was sorry for it, but he never said so. It 
may be that perhaps he cannot immediately improve tlieir position, cannot 
grant a salary much higher immediately because , it will involve a very 
large amount of money, but I expected some word of sympathy from 
him for these unfortunate people who have to work and live within 
that salary. That word of sympathy never came from the other side. 
It is ‘all very well for my friends to say that we should not encourage 
these strikes and these labour troubles which interfere with the admi¬ 
nistration of railways, but they forget that we are human, we cannot 
help looking at these things from the human point of view. While we 
admit that the Honourable Member cannot grant an increase to Es. 30 
at ,once as proposed by my Honourable friend Mr. Jogiah, he should 
h,ave said he would try to improve 'the condition of these workmen 
and look into their wages to some extent; but no word of sympathy 
from those Benches at all. We are being rebuked from day to 
sdi^y ior moving motions which make us look ridiculous according to them 
in ihe eyes of the public, but I submit this is a question upon which 
there is a clash of opinion and there is a clash of interests also. We 
can: well understand the interests of the Honourable gentlemen on the 
'OtbiSr side. We need not questioD^ their motives. Interests are so 
in. this,;world that they affect our judgment and our characters even 
^tlmut motives being consciously bed. Sir, it is not a question of 
E^tiYe% it is a question of interests—their interest and our interest. 

and tbe interest of the Indian public and the Indian wage- 
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earner clash. We are bound to voice our interest even though it may; 
take us centuries to have our voice heard by the authorities that be. 
We must go on hammering from year to year until we get the power 
to have these grievances redressed. 

Sir, the Indian Bailway administration is the greatest white elephant 
that the Indian tax-payer has to maintain from year to year. The con¬ 
vention has not improved matters to any appreciable extent. It has not 
been a success so far. 1 admit that in certain respects the administra¬ 
tion of the railways has improved. I admit that the attitude of Indian 
economists towards the railways, which they looked upon unfavourably, 
has to be changed because everyone wants to travel by railway and it 
is cheaper. But at the same time when we compare these railways with, 
the railways on the Continent or with the railways in the United States 
or Canada, «and when we compare the salaries that are enjoyed by the 
officials employed by the State in those railways as compared witn the 
salaries of officials here in this country, we find what a great difference 
thete is between the two. Sir, in India there is no proportion between 
the benefits conferred on the people and the comfort enjoyed by them 
and the salaries enjoyed by the highest railway officials. It has been 
insinuated that we shall have to go to the market for the most competent 
men because in this country there are no people who are fit to become 
members of the Railway Board or who can adequately perform those 
duties: Sir, I repudiate that insinuation with the greatest emphasis that 
I can comnaand. But even if we have to go to the open market of the 
woHd for getting expert knowledge or for recruiting those people whom 
we want in this country, will the Government of India allow us to ga 
into the market of the world in order to fill the posts of the Civil Services? 
Where then is the question of the markets of the world? There is 
absolutely no question of such a thing. If it is to be assumed that the 
British alone can administer this country in the best interests of the 
country, and that la certain proportion of the higher services of India must 
be British employed on their own terms, then there is no question of 
choice or market price. If the British force the services of their people 
on us, force us to employ them at such exorbitant prices as do not 
prevail anywhere else in the world—which are in fact not only 8 or 4 
times but ten times as high as those given to corresponding officers in 
other civilised countries—I submit it is not a question of buying or 
selling in the market. It is a question of forcing us to accept their 
own price, their own valuation; and so long as we are forced to do this, 
we are bound to raise our voice in protest against invidious distinctions 
and unnatural preferments. Sir, in the matter of the recruitment to 
Indian services we want to occupy the same position in our country as 
other people do in theirs. The claim of my countrymen that at least 
one member of the Railway Board should be an Indian is not an exorbit¬ 
ant claim. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas says—^and I endorse what he 
says—that our aspiration is that every member of the Railway Board should 
be an Indian; because it is only an Indian and an Indian alone who 
can safeguard the interests of the Indian people, the Indian nation and 
the Indian wage-earner. Others cannot do that, however angelic, however 
saintly they may be. Their interests are different from ours; and that 
has been distinctly shown by the charges that have been brought by 
- this side of iihe House against the railway administration, especially by 
my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nenru. It is not a questiop of 
reselpves and surpluses at ell. It is a question of the point of view Irom 
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•whieh you must look at the thing. The question is whether the railway 
|K>lioy of the Government of India shall be determined in the interests of 
India and Indians or in the interests of Britain and the British. If you 
are going to invest the taxpayer’s money in such surpluses and reserves, 
I do not know where you might go. Surpluses can be created to any 
ei^ent and paid by loans whenever the interests of British trade demand 
it. No case has been made out for surpluses and reserves. I liste^^ed 
with great respect to the speech made by the Honourable Sir Clement 
Hindley but I am sorry to say I was not convinced by the arguments 
or the facts adduced by him in his defence. The indictment made 
against the Bailw;,ay Board from these Benches is perfectly justified. It 
is based on* tke past history of the railway administration in India, it 
is based on the present policy of the railway administration in India, 
land it is based on its future prospects also. There is no prospect of 
any reforms being introduced into the railway administration in India 
urdei^s the Government of India makes up its mind freely to introduce 
the Indian element much more than it has done so far. 

One word more, Sir, before I sit down. ' We shall not be satisfied 
if one Indian member, is t^en on the Railway Board and taken from 
the service itself. It may of course be said that we are clamouring here 
for posts. We are not; but even if we were, what does that matter? 
tHow can people who are themselves clamouring for posts and for high 
salaries charge us with sordid motives? After all, we are human. We 
shall not be satisfied, and the Indian public will not be satisfied unless 
the Government employs some men from the public life of this country 
who are as well versed in railway affairs as members of the Railway Board- 
We do not want men to be promoted from the lower ranks of the service 
into high positions on the Railway Board because, unfortunately ciroum- 
. stanped as they are, they will not be in a position, by the force of habits 
and environments and by the force of circumstances, to look after the 
interests of India so well as public men who move' in the public life of 
India will do- I do not admit that the public life of this country is 
so absolutely poor in talent as not to be able to furnish one or two mem- 
bers for the Railway Board, I admit we may have to go with caution- 
We have no objection to foreign experts being employed in technical de¬ 
partments, where they can fjoide us, instruct us and help us; but I do con¬ 
tend that in the administrative line our men can do as well as Englishmen. 
I; do not say I myself can but there are others who can do even better. I 
therefore think, Sir, that this stock argument advanced from day to 
day, and from hour to hour that there are no Indians fit for these ad- 
mmistrative posts, should be discontinued. People on the other side 
ought not to put forward this stock arigeument with any pride. How 
they say that after 200 years of British rule in this country, the 
people of the country lare so absolutely devoid of ability, so incapable of 
learning anything, so absolutely poor in talent, that they cannot supply 
vJ^Eie man to sit on the Railway Board, to look after the interests of 
]h).dia and to help in the management of Indian Railways- That would 
:he ^a poor admission to make and it would be a grave and serious charge 
' work jn India. Sir, I am not one of those who believe 

tiiai ’lBritish rule has been ^ an umnixed evil* It has done good as well 
/tts tho on the v^hole no foreign rule can ever^do much good. 
^ same tiihe the argiizfient advanced that mu^t have the best 
-atii not available in.India baimot be'listened 
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^o* It certainly does not add to the pleasantness of our relations and 
it does not help us in any way. They say that their motives are the 
^best. We may not question their motives out of courtesy; but facts 
are facts and they speak for themselves. After all they are human 
beings- And where is a human being who is not swayed by self- 
interest and the interest of those near and dear to him? There may be e3t- 
ceptions to this rule, but they can only be few and far between. I voice 
the sentiment of the whole country, of the vast population of my country¬ 
men, when I say that the railway administration in this country is not 
being carried on in the best interests of the country. Sir, this is the one 
department where, on platforms, in railway carriages, in offices and in 
rnany other ways, every Indian feels and feels to the core, the marrow of 
his bones, that he is a slave, a subject to be ill-treated, to be insulted 
and to be humiliated by men whose position and status in life compared 
to his is nothing. He has to eat humble pie at every step. Be he 
a Baja or a Maharaja, be he a Member of the Assembly or of the Coun¬ 
cil of State, ho has to eat humble pie before every Anglo-Indian or Eu¬ 
ropean,. however small and low-salaried he may be. It enters like 
steel into his very soul; and he can never forget this outstanding fact of 
his life- He sleeps with a sore heart, a heavy heart after having suffer¬ 
ed that humiliation; he curses the time and the moment when he allowed 
himself to be subjected to foreign rule- 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Lieut.-Ool. H. A. J. Gidney and others: 

I move that the question be now put. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, the increasing discontent on this part of 
the House is not subsiding. On the contrary, it is rising and culminat¬ 
ing to an apex from year to year in consequence of the growing ineffi¬ 
ciency of the Bail way Board. Three years ago we entered into a con¬ 
vention with the Honourable Member for Commerce and Industries- 
After prolonged negotiations a formula was reached and that is embodied in 
the Besolution which was unanimously passed by the last Legislative Assem¬ 
bly. Honourable Members on this side of the House, especially my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr- Srinivasa Iyengar, regard it as a convention to which 
the Honourable Member for Commerce demurs- I do not regard it as 
a part of the convention but T regard it as a part of the compact made# 
by the Honourable Member with this side of the House, and I ask him 
to say whether this was not a compact and a compromise upon which 
the whole of the covenant was accepted by the members of the Bailway 
Advisory Council and thereafter by the Legislative Assembly. Viewed 
in that light, whether you call it a covenant or a compact, an agreement 
or a compromise, there remains the fact that the Government pledged 
themselves to carry out this part of the Besolution as much as the rest 
of it, and I ask the Honourable Sir Charles Innes what he has done to 
•carry out that part of the Besolution. That is the main questipn. The 
question is not whether' it is a compact or a covenant but the question is 
whether this part of ,the Besolution, which was a piart of the compro¬ 
mise arrived at after prolonged and deliberate consultation, accepted by 
the Government and passed by the unanimous vote of this House, has 
h^en or has not been fulfilled by the Honourable the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber who presumably spoke on behalf of the Government and whose joint 
responsibility he pledged to the representatives of this House. That 
is the inain question. 

Now, Sir, I ask another question arid that is that tlus" covenant was 
^ run fbr at least three years. It passed by the^ Xi^gislative Assem- 
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blj at its sitting on the 20th September 1924- In the first instance, as- 
J have said, we were reluctant to give a longer time and three years 
was fixed as the period for which it should run in the first instance- 
Those three years will shortly expire and I wish, therefore, to ask what 
the Honourable Member has done to make good his pledge given to this 
{Souse, which was to have been fulfilled long before the expiry of the 
three years? That is the question which Members on this side of the 
House should ask the Honourable the Commerce Member to answer and 
answer to the satisfaction of the representatives of the people here- We 
feel that there has been a bre^h of good faith on the part of the occu¬ 
pants of the Treasury Benches. We feel that when this Eesolution was 
passed we were clearly given to understand that every part of the Kesolu- 
tion would be given effect to by the Government- And we now feel that, 
while the Government have had the plums of the bargain as it were, 
they hfi^ye; left the main portion of the Eesolution, upon which we had 
been negotiating with the Government and without which we would not 
have recommended rest of the covenant, severely alone. There is, I 
submit, a strong feeling on the part of the Members of this side of the 
House* If that were all that would be enough, but there was a good 
deal more. The Honourable Member for Commerce knows too well the 
gross inefficiency of the Eailway Board. Has he forgotten that scanda¬ 
lous contract which was given to Messrs. Spedding and Co* during the 
last Session of this Assembly? Has he forgotten the special Committee 
of the Eailway Council that went into the question and condemned, that 
contract as a contract which has cost this country lakhs of rupees? If 
I had time I would give you the details of that contract. 

lb. President: You have. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: And what was the result? All that we were told 
Was that it was a serious mistake made by the Eailway Board in giving a long 
contract to a European firm in supersession of several longstanding Indian 
firms of sleeper suppliers. And that contract was given to a firm of really 
middlemen who entered into a contract with the Government for the 
^ supply of those sleepers and who pocketed the middlemen’s profit which 
the Eailway Board knew they had no right to do. One department was 
selling and the other department was buying—that was the contract. 
/*We went into the question”, it was said, and ”we will not do it again”. 
My Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru has already referred to the 
opal contract scandal, but that is not all. We have this Eaven Com¬ 
mittee’s Eeport and in the opening p^es of that report we find writ large 
the strongest condemnation of the Eailway Board and their management. 
tn,,the very preface you will find that while in the Indian State Eailways 
'they employ a large number of men than are employed in England the 
payment made and the inefficiency shown by the Indian workshops are 
seVer% cendemned. This report was published only last year. We were 
few, -Ve had nothing to conceal, nothing to disguise whep this Committee 
^ appointed”. That may be so, but the fact remains that this mport 
pWlbe management of State Eailway wei-kshops is the severest condemna- 
of the Bpilway Board and an unanswerable impeachment of theJr in- 
ettdency. ' ; 

Thent Sir, have the question about the railway wagons. The Hon- 

feeling but I am afraid he 
because 4he charge against the Bailway Boani 
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is that they have themselves admitted that there is a surplus of 8P>000 
Wagons which represents a capital expenditure of Bs, 15 orores. The Hon¬ 
ourable Sir Clement Hindley quoted from an American publication that 
there were also certain reserve wagons in America. But I should have 
been more interested to hear from the Honourable gentleman the percent¬ 
age of reserves in America and the percentage of reserves in India. 

Sir Olement Hindley: May I just reply, Sir? I believe it is 36 per cent, 
in America and something like 4 or 6 per cent, in India. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Well, of course, thAt is not so simple a question 
as the Honourable Sir Clement Hindley thinks. You have to go into the 
figures, you have to see the mileage run, you have to see whether these 
wagons are constantly employed and the other auxiliary questions con¬ 
nected with it. I am asking the Honourable the Chief Commissioner for 
Kailways to distinguish between reserves and surplus and I am sure of 
all persons—we laymen do not know—^he as a technical man understands 
the difference between what is a reserve wagon and what is a surplus wagon. 
As I understand, surplus wagon means a wagon for which the railway 
have no use and which is supernumerary. Now if you have got 30,000 
supernumerary wagons for which you have no use and which were lying 
idle three months before the time when you gave evidence before the Boyal 
Commission, then I beg to subniit that so much capital was lying idle 
and therefore unproductive and you have to show cause why you embarked 
on the purchase of such a large quantitv of surplus wagons for which you 
had no present use. Sir, you remember that before we adioumed for 
luncheon we were promised information, asked for by the Honourable 
Mr. Jinnah, as to when, to which I added as to where, these wasrons were 
purchased and we were promised information after luncheon. It is well 
nierh tea time. It is about 25 minutes to 4 and that information is not 
forthcoming. I venture to ask them once more to give us the informa¬ 
tion at this stage because we are suspicious that these superfluous wasrons 
were purchased for the purpose of relieving unemplovment in l^nisrland. I 
pause for a reply. That, I submit, is a feeling which is wcrlnng in the 
minds of some of our people. You have been buving locomotives and 
questions were asked last vear and the year before last. When you pur¬ 
chased locomotives in England, it had worked out to more than 15 or 20 
per cent, of the prices which were then ruling on the Continent and we 
asked you whv you purchased these and you gave us the slock reply that 
these locomotives are standardised or a few words to that effect which 
convinced no one on this aide of the House. These are the ouestions which 
are naturally a«ritatinq the minds of our people. My friends* Colonel 
Crav^ord and Mr. Cocke, while thev sympathised with us on this side of 
the House unon the merits of our grievances, said “you can make a small 
cut and we shall walk into the lobby with you“. Sir, when whole cuts are 
made they are certified. When small cuts are, made, they are ismored. 
What are we to do? We have been making small outs and T am not 
sure whether these cuts were not made in spite of the Honourable 
Mr. Cocke and Colonel Craw|E>rd*s going over tP the other side on previous 
occasions. We, as T have siilld, are in a state of utter exasperation. What 
are we to do? Shall we take hammers in hand and in a hodv po for the 
members of the Bail wav Board or adopt the onlv constitutional means, 
ineffective ^ and inefficient thopgh it may be> of recording, our inorensin^ly 
vehement pmtest avainst the ineflRciencv of the Baffwav Boairi? Nothing 
dse Is left to us. I therefore submit that every Member fh this House 
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must unite in supporting the motion because it is a motion upon which 
we feel and feel strongly that we must record our united and emphatic 
protest. 

One word more and I have done. We have been told that Indians are 
not employed in the higher services of the railway because we cannot get 
technical men, men possessed of sufficient technical knowledge. But are 
the ministers of transport in other countries technical men? Are they 
not Parliamentarians possessed of administrative capacity sufficient to lay 
down the policy which technical men have to carry out? Well, Sir, 
it has been a stock argument by the occupants of the Treasury Benches. 
I will give you one short example because it illustrates my point. Some 
five years back I asked the Honourable Member for Commerce, Sir Charles 
Innes, why this firm of Messrs. Thomas de la rue and Company were 
being paid large sums of money for making stamps in England, a great 
deal of which, when they came to this country, had to bo destroyed because 
of their deterioration on account of climatic and other causes, and the Hon¬ 
ourable Sir Charles Innes very nearly convinced me by saying that the 
climatic conditions of this country were against the production of stamps. 
Thereupon I put myself in communication with foreign countries and Ceylon 
and produced for his infoiTuation a very large number of stamps which had 
been locally manufactured and told him that those stamps w^’ere made 
locally and were of the very finest design in point of colour and every¬ 
thing else. My Honourable friend was still unconvinced. Thereupon I 
produced a catalogue from Germany and showed him that by an automatic 
process stamps could be produced at a very economic cost. He was still 
unconvinced and thereupon, in my utter despair, I moved a cut with the 
result that the machinery of Government was set to work and we are now 
producing in this country what I think are some of the finest stamps that 
can be produced in Asia, and insurmountable difficulties dependent upon 
climate, want of technical knowledge, want of suitable atmosphere, absence 
of a moist climate and presence of dirt and dust in the atmosphere have 
all disappeared, and I think with pardonable pride the Honourable the 
Commerce Member congratulated himself and I congratulate him upon the 
fact that we are now* producing in this country stamps which were for 
nearly 25 years a foreign monopoly. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What was the cut you made? 

Sir Hdri Singh Gour: I made a cut of one rupee. But it was a very 
sharp cut. Now, Sir, if the Honourable Commerce Member had read the 
handwriting on the wall, he would have acted as promptly as he did in 
the matter of stamps. We have had promises not only from him but 
also from his colleague the Honourable the Finance Member, but these 
reinforced and redoubled promises have not yet been made good and we 
feel, therefore, that short cuts axe of no avail to us and this is the only 
means we have of ventilating our grievances and drawing the attention of 
the authorities here and in England to the fact that our solemn recom¬ 
mendations and our repeated protests made from year to vear cannot be 
Utjfhtlv ignored. On these grounds I ask mv friends on this side of the 
Hbuse to unite in supporting the amendment. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

. Mr« President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The tnotion was adopted. 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: My friend Dr. Gour can always be 
relied upon to help his opponents. He has just told us an extraordinarily 
interesting story of how by his own pertinacity and his own ingenuity he 
eventually drove me, a stiff-necked bureaucrat, to make stamps in India. 
It was my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah who extracted from him the answer 
that he had made a rupee cut. I ask Dr. Gour that if the Government 
were so responsive to a cut of one rupee, why does he now support a 
motion for the cutting of the whole Grant? Surely the lesson to be drawn 
from this extremely interesting story which Dr. Gour has told us is that the 
Government pa} as much attention to a censure of the House, as after all' 
a motion for reduction which is carried is a censure, whether it is a reduc¬ 
tion of one rupee or a reduction of the whole Grant. That is the po|nt 
which my friend Maiilvi Muhammad Yakub and Colonel Crawford both 
tried to put, and I am glad that Dr. Gour has lent such strong support to the 
plea of these two gentlemen. 

This debate has followed the usual lines. It is on this day of the year 
and tne three successive days that I realise what an extraordinary villain I 
am. Everybody in the House, at any rate on that side of the House, gets 
up and tei*--S me exactly how many crimes 1 have committed in the last year. 
I do not mind it myself, quite honestly, after five years, in fact I think 
this is my sixth, and after this sixth Kailway Budget 1 have really got to 
a state where I am case-hardened. But I must confess that I do wish 
Honourable Members opposite would confine their abuse to me and would 
not go'abusing my officers. As far as I can judge, there are tw'o lines 
of attack which have been made upon me to-day. The first line of attack 
is that I have not carried out the promise made when the separation con¬ 
vention was passed. Dr. Gour accused me in so niany words of having 
broken a pledge. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
used almost the same words. Now, Sir, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas had 
a very great share—if I may say so I am eternally grateful to him—had a 
very great share in arranging that convention. We agreed in 1924, and 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas will bear me out wffien I say that it was part 
of the arrangement that we arrived at that we should exclude from the 
convention any reference to what I may call the Indianisation of the Kail¬ 
way Board. We deliberately excluded from the actual clauses of the 
convention the two clauses of the Kesolution which referred to Indianiso- 
tion. And, Sir, when that Kesolution was put to the vote, I took the 
very greatest care to make my own position plain. I did so because I 
expressly wished to safeguard myself against any charges in the future of 
broken faith or broken pledges. There is no charge which an Englishman 
or a Scot resents more than that, the charge that one has broken one's 
word. Now, Sir, what did I say? I said: 

“As reflfardsjthe Railway Board we have already recruited Indians for the staff 
of the Railway Board, that is, for the appointment of officers attached to the Railw'ay 
Board, and I hope we shall be able to continue this process.** 

We have continued it and two of the most important officers in the Kailway 
Board outside the actual Board itself are Indians now, one is Mr. Haymon 
and the other is Mr. Gupta. 

“ As each appointment becomes vacant I will undertake that the claims of Indians 
are considered. As re&rards the members of the Railway Board I cannot bind myself 
to dates, as it must take time before there are Indians of the requisite standing and 
experience for admission to the Railway Board. As I pointed out the other day, 
the Railway Board is a purely technical body and does not control policy.** 
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l^ow, bu‘, 1 tJamis the House will agree that 1 did safeguard myself 
absolutely in tnat matter. 1 gave a promise that we would consider the 
Claims 01 Inuians as vacancies occurred, but I pointed out that time must 
elapse betore Indians ol the requisite experience and standing are available 
for appomtments on the Haiiway Hoard, and 1 did not hold out any hope 
that we should be able to appoint them to the liaiiway Hoard at an early 
date. Paudil Mothal Kehru and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar have both sugge^sted 
that it is not absolutely necessary that the liailway Hoard should be a techni¬ 
cal Hoard. Hut, bii*, 1 can quote against Pandit Motilal !Nehru and against 
Mr. brinivasa Iyengar the authority of the Acworlh Committee’s lieport. 
The Acworth Committee definitely said that the Chief Commissioner of 
Kailways must be a technical railway man; and we hold in the Government 
very strongly that the other members of the liailway Hoard, excluding the 
Fmancial commissioner, must also be technical railway men. After all, 
wha-t does the Bailway Board do? It has Bailway questions coming up 
daily; it has to examine projects for new development; it has to examine 
all 'kinds of traffic questions, all kinds of establishment questions connected 
with the railways; and our general policy in filling up the appointments in 
the Baiiway Board is to have a Chief Commissioner who is Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of liailways and is above his colleagues on the Bailway Board. He 
is really the expert adviser of the Government of India and he must be, as 
the Acworth Committee said, a technical railway man. Then we have two 
members ci the Bailway Board proper, and our usual plan, though it is 
not always so, is to have one man a traffic expert and the other member 
an engineering expert. Sometimes we have had a mechanical engineer 
but usually it is a civil engineer. 

Sir Hari Singh Q'^ur: Are there no Indian Chief Engineers on the rail¬ 
ways? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I am glad to inform the Honourable 
Member that the Chief Engineer on the North Western Bailway appointed 
about a year ago is an Indian. {An Honourable Member: “And on the 
Eastern Bengal State Bailway. “) Not now. Then Sir, the only other 
officer on the Baiiway Board is that rara vis, perhaps rare even in 
this House, namely, the financial expert. That financial expert is appointed 
by the Einonce Member, who consults me, but I generally leave the matter 
to him because I do not pretend to understand finance or financial experts. 
Now I should like people to think what it means when they press me to 
appoint Indians to the Baiiway Board, How are these vacancies filled up? 
They are the prize appointments of a very large service, the whole of the 
railway service, and when you have a vacancy on the Baiiway Board 
you have only a limited number of men, your senior railway officers, whose 
claims can be considered, as things are at present, for appointments of that 
kind. Now, Sir, the House continually presses me to neglect the claims 
of those officers and even to put in, as Lala Lajpat Bai suggested, a non¬ 
official. ^ Pandit Motilal Nehru I think had in mind some Indian officer on 
the Indian railways. In either case what the House is asking me to do is 
to supersede or pass over men who by long years of excellent work on the 
Indian railways have earned their promotion; and frankly I cannot do it. 
I am as responsible to those men as to this House, and I should feel that 
I was committing a great dereliction of my duty and my responsibility if 
I either superseded them or passed over them in order to put in a man who 
would be, ex hypothesi as I hold, less qualified for that appointment. And 
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that is our difficulty. 1 do hope that this House does not think that I 
enjoy standing up nere year aiier year opposing you upon this. It is no 
pleasure to me and 1 have done rny very best to understand the point oi 
view ol my liouourable iriends opposite. 1 can quite see and 1 unuerstand 
it, that th(iy leei that the Itaiiway L>oard is so to speak a close corporation 
Irorn whicn the Indian is dehmteiy excluded. Weil, bir, 1 can quite reaaze 
that point ol view. 1 do hope you will recognize my difficulties. I have 
always to.d you it is purely a question of time, i mysell can never under¬ 
stand wffiy it IS that year alter year the whole of the itailway Board Budget 
is thrown out for what I regard as a purciy temporary circumstance, iear 
after year we are taking more and more and more Indians mto the Indian 
railway services. Already they are beginning to ciirnb to the top. As 1 
told the House the other day, an Indian in the last year has been appointed 
as Ohief Engineer ol the JNorth Western Bai^w^ay. Another inaian has 
risen to the post of Divisional Superintendent on the ISorLh Western liail- 
way. Thao shows what the policy is. 1 am quite prepared to admit that 
this Indianisation poncy w^as rather belated; 1 am quite prepared to agree 
that it ought to have been taken up earlier. But still we are now coming 
to the point when Indians are beginning to rise to the top, and it is only 
a question of time before in the ordinary course Indians will be appointed to 
the liailw^ay Board, not because they are Indians but because they are the 
best men tor the appointment and because they have qualified themselves 
for the appointment. 

Mr. B. Das: What about your successor, the Member for Railways? 

Tne Honourable Sir Oharleis Innes: The Honourable Member surely 
ought to know by this time that my successor is not appointed by me but 
by His Majesty the King. But, bir, that part of my case is as familiar 
to you as it is to me. What I did not like about tnis debate w'as the 
attempts made to discredit the Railway Board; to prove that Indians are 
fit for appointment to the Railw^ay Board by trying to prove that tne exist¬ 
ing members of the fiailwuy Board are unfit for their appointments. I 
heard Mr. Goswami say “ Hear, hear Now', {Sir, it seems to me that 
that is not altogetiier an attitude whieli i think Honourable Members 
opposite need be proud of. As I say, Indians are rising to posts of responsi¬ 
bility on the railways, but in order to show that they are fit for the Railway 
Board, it is not necessary I think to devote long and laboured speeches to 
prove that the existing members of the Railway Board are totally unfit for 
their position. Now, Sir, I believe—and I speak now with five years’ 
experience—say India owes a great debt of gratitude to Sir Clement 
Hindley (Hear, hear) and to all other members of the Railway Board. Sir 
Hari Singh Gour will bear me out. I remember the very first time 1 
attempted to defend the Railw’ay Budget in this House, I had the most 
terrific onslaught from Dr. Gour. In those days I w^as not so accustomed 
to Dr. Gour as I am now'. I remember being very gravely embarrassed 
by that onslaught, not only because the onslaught w^as a very fierce one 
but because there was a great deal of force behind it, because the rail¬ 
ways at that time were in a thoroughly bad way. Then I persuaded Lord 
Reading to appoint Mr. Hindley, as he then was, as Chief Commissioner 
in October, 1922, and the first thing w'e did w^as to associate with him Mr. 
Sim. Sir Clement Hindley and Mr. Sim have laboured hard together dur¬ 
ing the last four years: and what I say is this, that whatever complaints 
you may have against them in matters of detail, whatever complaints you 
may have against us on particular aspects of railway working, I am sure that 
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no fair-minded man in this House will deny that the Indian Kailways are 
ever so much more efficient than they were when Sir Clement Hindley took 
chargt' of them (Applause). Let me point out one broad fact. In the last 
three years we have made from the Indian liailways excluaing commercial 
railways a net profit of 31 crores of rupees—31 crores of rupees; that is to 
say, we have paid all our interest charges and have earned 31 crores in addi¬ 
tion. Two or three months ago I was reading the report of a lecture by a 
gentleman by name Sir Ijyndon Macassey. He was discoursing upon the 
evils of the State management of railways, and he was enlarging on that 
subject and said in the coui*se of his lecture that in every country where 
State management had been tried, it had ended in disastrous failure; and 
he went on to say that of all the countries where the railways were State- 
managed, there was only one as far as he knew and that I think was New 
South Wales where at the present time they were making a profit out of 
their railways. I am glad to have this opportunity of making it clear that 
the Indian railw’ays, mostly State-managed, mostly managed directly by the 
State, have in the last three years made a profit of 31 crores of rupees. 
Now, Sir, I should like this House to realize, to remember, that the Indian 
railway system is the third biggest railway system in the world, and I think 
I am correct in saying tliat it is far and away the biggest State-managed 
railway system in the w'orld; and I think it is a great tribute to Sir Clement 
Hindley and the Railway Board that when they have got the enormous load 
of responsibility that the management of this huge railway system involves, 
at the end of five years—Sir Clement Hindh'y to my great regret is about 
to go—^he is able at any rate to show that during the course of his five 
years he has transformed the Indian railways from a system I may say of 
grave disorder to a system of great efficiency, and that he has paid regularly 
during the last two years our contribution; he has paid you something like, 
I think I am correct in saying, 22 crores of rupees, that is our gross contri¬ 
bution paid to general revenues; and it does seem to mo rather ungrateful 
that the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru and other Members of this 
House should have devoted the whole of their many eloquent speeches in 
that fashion making the most violent attack upon the efficiency of these 
officers. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: We are no respector of persons. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Now, bir, let me just say a few 
4 pm words about this vexed wagon question. I notice that Sir Hari 
Singh Gour was, even at the end of Sir Clement Hindley's 
speech, quite incapable of understanding the position. It is a fact that in 
the monsoon months of last year we had what w^as estimated to be 30,000 
wagons standing idle, but I understand that at the present time the number 
of such wagons is standing in the neighbourhood of 5,000 or 6,000. Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, Sir, deduced the fact that we were carrying a reserve of 
30,000 wagons. Nothing of the sort. Surely even Sir Hari Singh Gour 
knows that, in the first place, our traffic varies according to the season. 
In the monsoon season we earn on our railways something like 150 lakhs a 
week. This last week we earned 226 lakhs. That is to say, this is our 
busy season, as shown by the fact that 226 lakhs were earned last week. 
In the monsoon months we earn 150 or 160 lakhs a week. Now if we have 
got to have a sufficient stock of wagons to carry a traffic which brings in 
of 226 lalffig a week, sureHj it must be perfectly obvious even to 
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Dr. Gour that in the monsoon months, when our tx’affic drops so much, 
when we only earn something like 150 lakbs or 100 lakns, surely it must 
be obvious that we must have a large number of wagons stabled. It does 
not mean that these wagons are unnecessary, because, if we had only sulh- 
cient wagons to carry our monsoon tralhc, obviously we should have about 
one rhird too few wagons for our busy season traliic. They explain oiit. 
reason why you must at certain seasons of the year have a very considerable 
number of wagons stabled. Then, again the traffic varies with the year. 

An Honourable Member: They are your reserves, not surpluses? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: It also varies according to the state 
of tlie harvest. As the Acworth Committee pointed out, railway earnings 
vary abruptly according to the state of the harvest results and tiie fluctua¬ 
tions of trade. At the moment this is our busy season. We have 5,000 or 
6,000 stabled at the moment. Next year may see a revival of trade, and we 
may find ourselves short of wagons. But at the moment, on looking into the 
matter, we think that our reserve? is probably just as much as we require now 
and are likely to require in the next two years. All that Pandit Motilal Nehru 
said aboyt 15 crores of rupees of the taxpayer’s money having been wasted 
on these wagons, all that was totally mistaken. I said yesterday that we 
had got into a mess in regard to this wagon business, and I say it again, 
hut it was not because we have got a surplus, a reserve, of wagons —1 wel¬ 
come that myself. The real trouble is in regard to the wagon firms. 
Pandit Motilal Neliru read out our comm\miqii6 of 1918; that communique 
in which we so to speak invited the wagon firms to come into existence. 
Then wo carried on this progress by passing the Steel Bill of. 1924 and 
granting bounties for their maintenance. Well, one of the difficulties and 
dangers of hot-liouse methods of protection and bounties is really that we 
may force industries rather quicker than may he wise. L ist year we were 
able to place orders with them up to their full capacity. That one fact is 
just the answer to all the suggestions that have been made that in our 
rehabilitation programme we have liad in our minds the British manufac¬ 
turer and the Britisli manufacturer only. Last year in pursuance of our 
policy in regard to wagons we wore able to place orders with the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company and the Peninsular I.ocomotive Company to 
tlieir maximum capacity. We have got the Indian Standard Wagon Com¬ 
pany, the Peninsular Loeomotive Company, Burns and Jessops. Two of 
them, the Indian Standard Wagon Company and the Peninsular Locomo¬ 
tive Company, are entirely dependent on railway orders; the other two have 
wagon shops in addition to a general engineering shop. The result of our 
bounty system was that we created in this country wn<Ton firms capable of 
turning out between 4,000 and 5,000 wagons a year. We never guaranteed 
that we would place orders for more than 8,000 wagons a year. Still we 
arrived at that position. By our methods we e.reafed in this country a 
wagon industry capable of making all these wagons. Then, last year, it was 
only in May, June and Julv that the whole matter was gone into and the 

whole matter was examined and our wagon programme 'i^as co-ordinated 

with all the work that lias been done in rehabilitation. Efforts were made 
in the first place to forecast the curve of our traffic and the curve of our 

wagon uses and we came to the conclusion—and T sav it 

was an embarrassing conclusion for me— we arrived at the conclusion that 
at present we were not justified in either this or the next year in placing 
any more orders with these firms. As Sir Clement Hindley said, the easiest 
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thing for us to do would have been to order the minimum number of wagons 
we required imder the communique of 1918 and said nothing more about it. 
But we decided not to do that. The first thing we did was we had all the 
representatives of the wagon firms up in Simla. We placed the whole 
facts before them and we asked them, “ Have you any suggestions to 
make?’* They went away and we discussed it. Eventually we discussed 
it with them and we made them two offers. I am perfectly frank with the 
House, because Pandit Motilal Nehru has made a full point of this wagon 
position and I want to be perfectly frank. We discussed this matter with 
the finns and eventually put the whole case before them in a memorandum. 
One of the offers was: 

“ They (the Government) will call as soon as possible for tenders in India on'^v 
for such miscellaneous wagons of different gauges and different types as they will 
require in 1927-28. The exact number of the wagons will depend upon the conversations 
now going on with the Company Railways, but it is hoped that the number will reach 
between 1,700 and 1,800.” 

We then offered: 

“ The Government will also call, as soon possible, for tenders in India only for 
such underframes as they will require in 1927-28. Here again the exact nurnber will 
depend upon the conversations now proceeding with the Companies, but it is hoped 
that the number will be in the neighbourhood of 600.” 

Never before have we placed orders for anything like that number of under¬ 
frames in India. We undertook to: 

“ instruct the State-worked Railways to place orders in India for such spare parts 
as they require and as they cannot conveniently make in their own workshops ” 

and finally we undertook to: 

” instruct the State-worked Railways to call for tenders in India only for shedding, 
roof trusses and bridge spans up to 80 feet span.” 

That is what we promised to do for the year 1927-28 and we told them 
that we would consider the matter again next year. And we said that if 
they were not prepared to accept the offer, the only suggestion wc could 
make was that we should offer to buy out the two firms, the two firms 
which were entirely dependent on the railway orders, the Indian Standard 
Wagon Company and the Peninsular Locomotive Company. Why did we 
make that offer? We did not want to enlarge our responsibilities in that 
way. But this is the answer I \vant to make to Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
One thing we did keep, and kept in the forefront of our minds throughout 
all these negotiations, was that it was absolutely essential that if possible 
we should keep the wagon industry alive in India and we thought the 
best way we could do it if these firms wanted not to continue was to 
make fihe wagons ourselves in our own shops. There was no thought 
to place orders in Great Britain. The only orders that were placed—^I 
think I am correct in saving it—in the last two or three years in Great 
Britain were for special types. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru: Is it not true that the type of wagons, the 
orders for which were guaranteed was very different from what the offer 
n6w is for and that the plant necessary to manufacture and produce the 
parte and the other things which were mentioned will be different to what 
‘has-been employed in the type wagonS? 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Honourable Member has caught 
me on a technical point. I understand it is a faet that the orders we offered 
to place in India this year are for miscellaneous wagons of different gauges 
and types and these different gauges and different types do require different 
jigs, they do not require different machines, but they do require certain 
re-adjustment of macliines. That was the offer we made to the firms. 
The real trouble in this matter is that you cannot have two firms like 
this making one type of article dependent solely on the Indian railways. 
That is the whole difficulty of the situation. Can we guarantee always to 
place orders with these two particular firms? They make nothing else. 
That is one of the dangers of the situation. You cannot have wagon 
building firms whose capacity is in excess of your ordinary requirements. 
They may be underquoted and it may be that in a particular year that 
because they can make nothing but wagons they are left without work. 
But, at any rate, I have said enough to show that we do recognise that 
wo have put these wagon firms in a difficulty and that we have done our 
very best to be fair to the finiis and that we have throughout taken the 
firms into our confidence. Now, I hope I have disposed of the case built 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru. In so far as he has told us that we have locked 
up 15 crores in buying surplus wagons, I think that Sir Clement Hindley 
and T have shown that tliore is nothing in the Pandit’s case. As regards 
the effect of this matter upon Indian wagon making firms, I claim to have 
assured the House that we have done our best to treat the firms with 
consideration, we have taken them most fully into our confidence hnd that 
we have 3one our best to help them to tide over a very difficult period. 

1 do not think, Sir, that I need say anything more. I resent very much 
on behalf of the officers who have served you very faithfully and very well 
on the Kailway Board all these wild charges that have been made against 
them, and I do suggest that it is wrong of this House in order to prove 
that Indians are fit for service in the Kailway Board to try to prove that 
officers who have rendered I think signal services to India are incom¬ 
petent and inefficient. I hope, Sir, that I have said enough to show that 
this House ought to be grateful to these officers rather than attack them 
in this way. I see that the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru laughs. Sir, 
I myself am inclined to believe that the sin against the Holy Ghost is the 
sin of ingratitude. We, Englishmen, have served in this country for 150 
years. There is hardly a stone in this land which is not stained with the 
blood of an Englishman. There is hardly one of us who has not buried in 
this country, it may be, a wife, it may be- a sister, it may be a child. We 
have done our very best for this country and. Sir, in order to serve your 
political ends, is it right that you should render us not gratitude but merely 
abuse such has been showered to-day on the members of the Eailway 
Board? Sir, I oppose the motion. 

Mr. President: The original question was: 

** That a .sum not exceeding Rs. 9,43,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the ‘ Railway Board *.** 

Since which an amendment has been -moved: 

“ That the Demand under the head * Railway Board ’ be reduced by Rs. 9,42,900.*’ 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 
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Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb. Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. ^ 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Natique, Maulvi A. H. 

Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. 0. 

Roy, Mr. K. 0. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Tonkinson. Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


The motion was adopted. 

Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair, 


membek SWOEN. 

Mr. Yaccob C. Ariff (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban). 


peivate notice question and answee. 

> Strike on the Bengal Nagpur Eailway. 

Mr. Ohamian Lall : Sir, with your permission, I beg to put the following 
private notice question: 

Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether the Bengal Nagpur Eailway strike has extended; 

(b) the approximate number of men on strike; 

(c) whether orders under section 144 have been served on the leaders 

of the men; 

(d) whether meetings have been prohibited, 

(c) whether intimidation is being practised against the Ptrikers, 

(/) whether arrears of pay of the Nagpur men are being withheld; 
and 

(g) whether the Government intend to put an end^to the policy 
of repression against the strikers? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The strike, as the Honourable 
Member knows, began at Kharagpur and has since extended to certain 
stations in different parts of the line. The Nagpur, Bilaspur and the coal 
districts are among the districts affected, but as I have said above, the 
strike has not‘extended to all stations. 

(6) The number is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 16,000 
at Kharagpur and 10,000 on the rest of the line. Latest information ia 
that at some stations men are beginning to come back to work. 

(c) and (d). I have seen reports in the Press to that effect. 

(e) The answer is in the negative but I am informed that men who 
M’ish to go back to work are being intimidated from doing so. 

(/) My information is that every one whether on strike or not was 
paid his wages on the due date. 

I do not know whether you are prepared to admit (g), Sir. I would 
submit it is an argumentative question. 

( 1249 ) 
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Mr. Ohanuui Lalli May I ask the Honourable Member in which places 
section 144 has been put into force? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles limes: I am sorry I have no information; 

I have only seen the reports ih the Press. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member be good enough to 
inform the House of the number of men dealt with under section 144? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I have already told the Honourable 
Member that 1 know nothing of the use of section 144 beyond what I have 
seen in the Press. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is the Honourable Member avrare that a large 
number of meetings have been proscribed and will he say whether that 
is the policy of the Eailway agency? # 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I have seen reports to that effect, 
but I must point out to my Honourable friend that action of that kind 
is not taken by the railway authorities but by the District Magistrate. 

Mr. T. O'. Ooswami: Do I understand that the application of section 
144 is independent of the advice of the railway administration? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The matter is entirely independent. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know if the Managing Director 
of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway Company has been intimating to the em¬ 
ployees that a lock-out will be put into force if these people do not come 
in by a certain date? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Tlie Bailway administration did 
publish a notice after the general strike had been declared, that they pro¬ 
posed to close the workshops at Kharagpur until it seemed desirable to 
■re*open them, and that people who were willing to work should sign on 
before the 21st of February, 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is the Honourable Member aware that ejectment 
orders have been issued against certain workers on the Bengal Nagpur 
Bailway ? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: No, Sir, I have had no information 
to that effect. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member collect and let us 
have the information? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I will certainly make inquiries. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: And will the Honourable Member kindly inform 
the railway authorities that they are not to proceed with the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The Honourable Member must not 
make suggestions for action; he can only ask on points of information. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Is the Honourable Member prepared to put an 
end to the strike by setting up an inquiry board? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I am not prepared to say anything 
on that point. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Will the Honourable Member kindly inform the 
House whether there has been a great deal of discontent amongst the 
public as well as traders served by this railway? 

^e Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Not that I em aware of. 



THE EAILWAY BUDGET—LIST OP DEMANDS—contd. 
Second Stage— 

MwpeatdUure from Revetvue. 

Demand No. 1— ^Kailway Board — contd* 

iStrengthemng the representative control by all interests concerned over 

Indian Bailimys- 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed with the further discus¬ 
sion on the motion of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes. I take it all 
those motions which are above Bs. lOG drop out in view of the fact that 
there is only Be. 100 left in the Demand. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): May I, Sir, make 
one request to you. When we gave notice of motions for reduction by 
Bs. 1,000 it was intended that tliey should be nominal cuts; there was 
no intention of cutting down by Bs. 1,000, which would not matter very 
much to the Bailways. I would ask you to allow me and others also to 
make a change in our motions so that we may have only one-rupee cuts, 
and we can go on cutting one rupee each and reduce the amount out of 
the sum of one hundred rupees still left for the Bailway Board. 

Mr. T. *C. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Do you not think that would reduce the amount to a very much smaller 
figure ? • 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ays): I have no objection, Sir. 

Mr. N. M. Joshl: Sir, I move: 

“That the Demand tinder the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Re. 1,” 

My object in asking the House to make a nominal cut of Be. 1 is to 
bring to the notice of this House the great importance of providing some 
machinery by which tlie Indian Bailways will be controlled in the interests 
•of those people who have invested money, those people who are working 
on the railways, and those people who are making use of these railways. 

Mr. President: The House does not want the Bailway Board. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, the House does not want the Bailway Board. 
1 am therefore suggesting what the House should have in the place of 
the Bail way Board. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, may I rise to a point of order ? The House never decided 
that it did not want a Bailway Board. What it decided was that the 
Bailway Board should be efficient and represented by Indians. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, the question whether the Bailway Board should 
exist or not is immaterial to the subject which I want to place before this 
House. Sir, the Indian Bailways are a very huge industrial concern. We 
have invested move than 600 crores of rupees in this undertaking, and 
more than 700,000 employees are working on these railways. More than 
erores of people make use of the railways in India. It is therefore a 
matter of great importance that these industrial undertakings should be 
properly controlled in the interests of those people who have invested 

'( 1251 ) A 2 
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money, those people who are employed on the railways, and those people 
who are making use of these railways. Sir, the present representative 
machinery by which these railways are controlled is the Legislative As¬ 
sembly and its Finance Committee. We know, Sir, that this Legislative 
Assembly considers the Bailway Budget for about 6 days and the Bailway 
Finance Committee also considers the railway finances for about ten or 
a dozen days in the year. I feel. Sir, that considering the great sacrifice 
which the people have made in building up these railways the conti^l 
which w^e are exercising at present is insufficient because you cannot dis¬ 
cuss all railway affairs in the short time of six days, and neither can the 
.Standing Finance Committee for Bailways discuss all financial questions 
regarding the railways in the few meetings which they hold. Moreover. 
Sir, it is not that this House and its Committees cannot give sufficient 
time to discuss matters but I feel, Sir, that all the interests which really 
are interested in the proper working of the railways are not at present 
sufficiently represented on these bodies. I refer, Sir, to the large body 
of employees on the railways whose very lives depend upon the proper 
w'orking of these railways. I therefore think if any representative 
machinery is to be organised in order that the railways should be properly 
managed and properly controlled in the interests of all concerned, the 
representative machinery must consist of the people who have invested 
money—I do not want to omit them altogether, but, Sir, after all money is 
not such a great thing as the lives of those people who ar(‘ working on 
ihe railways. I would therefore establish a machinery in which not only 
those people who invest money will be represented but in wliich those 
people who are working on the railways will be adequately represented. 
1 am also anxious that those people who are making use of our railw^ays 
and those people who are helping the maintenance of these railways 
should also be represented in such a representative machinery. I have 
already shown that this House cannot find sufficient time nor can its 
Committees^nd sufficient time to discuss in great detail railway matters. 
T am quite aware that there is a Central Advisory Council for the Railway 
Board as well as advisory committees on different linos; but. Sir, every¬ 
body knows that the Central Advisory Council docs not function very 
well nor are its powers very wide. We know that the Central Advisory 
Council meets perhaps half a dozen times in the year. I do not know 
whether they meet even half a dozen times. (Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: 
‘'Twice!'*) The Central Advisory Council has met twice; and the com¬ 
mittees on different railways may have met a similar number of times. 
Moreover, these committees have very little power. They are considered 
to be advisory but unfortunately they cannot offer advice. Their advice 
must be first sought by the railways and railways are not very anxious to 
seek their advice. If the Central Advisory Committee could offer their 
advice it might be something; but they cannot call a meeting, they must 
depend either on the Bailway Board calling a meeting or the Agent call¬ 
ing a meeting in the case of the committees. Therefore these committees 
do not function. And moreover, their powers are limited; they cannot 
bring forward any question before the meeting; the Agent will bring for¬ 
ward any question he likes. If the powers and functions of the Centraf 
Advisory Council and these committees are increased, then certainly they 
will‘be more useful than they are to-day. At present they are not of 
much use. ' 
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Hr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has got a 
4E:eparate motion on the subject of the constitution and functions of the 
Central Advisory Council: I take it he is going to move it ? 

Hr.^N. H. Joshi: I will drop that. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): There 
are other Members, Sir, who would like to raise the question of the powers 
and functions of the Central Advisory Council, and I do not know what 
their position is. 

Mr. President: I think the Honourable Member should restrict himself 
to his own motion and not go beyond it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I have no intention, Sir, of speaking at length on 
the functions of this Advisory Council and these Committees. I only refer 
to them to show that they may be considered to be a part of the representa¬ 
tive machinery which I want to be established for the control of our rail¬ 
ways. 

Now, Sir, there are various ways in which one can suggest machinery 
ior the representative control of our railways. It is quite possible that some 
people may suggest tliat we should have a separate representative body 
elcctfid on a very wide francliise to control our railways. It is quite 
possible some people may say that a separate Parliament as it were is 
unnecessary; but, Sir, if a separate Parliarn^pnt is unnecessary it Is at least 
necessary that the present Legislature should give more time and should 
give more energy to the control of our railways. The present method of 
controlling our railways by a six days' discussion is nOo enough. I may 
suggest that tlie Croverninent of India should bold a special Session for 
the control of our railways—at least they might transfer the Budget time 
from March to April or any othe»* month, say August, and hold another 
Session where railway unit tors can bo. discussed for at least a month in the 
year. (Cries of dissent from various parts of the House). Sir, I know 
there are some Members \vho are unwilling—I know that very well. I 
Icnow there nro persons who are not willing to work for a large number of 
days in this Legislature. Therefore, I fool the best method is to have 
another Legislature where people may be able to find time for the proper 
control of our railways. And, Sir, I am not speaking of a re])resentative 
machinery which has not been thought of by other people. The Belgian 
State Railways are now transferred to a separate organisation, and in that 
organisation they have provided for tlie representation not only of the 
Government but of those people who have invested money. They have 
also provided adequate representation for the workers who are working on 
those railways. I therefore think. Sir, that the Government of Tndi/i and 
this House should in its own interest and in the interest of those people 
who are interested in our railways see that there is some machinery by 
whicli those people who arc working on the railways, those people who 
have invested their money in the railways, and those people ^vho are using 
the railways should be properly represented. If such machinery is devised, 
then I 'am quite sure our rail'ways will be better managed than they arc 
to-day. At present it is perhaps possible that the interests of those people 
who have invested their money are safe, because Government is bound to 
pay interest and Government have guaranteed the interest of these' com¬ 
panies which have invested their money; but. Sir, the interests of people 
who are employed on the railways are not safeguarded at all. They have 
Absolutely no voice. The Central Advisory Council and the Committees 
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which ei^ist are prohibited from considering^ q^uestions t!^t concern em- 
ployees. And in the case of this Souse it is no doubt true that wc cart 
move a Besolution but unfortunately we have to depend on the vagariea 
ot the ballot box; and moreover we cannot discuss questions of railway 
employees in this House for more than a day or two in the year. If we 
begin to take up more of your time I am quite sure many Members wiU 
not like that. I therefore think it is necessary in the interests of the 
employees on the railways, in the interests of those people who are using; 
the railways, that some machinery should be devised by which proper 
and sufficient consideration will be given to the matters pertaining to our 
railways. Sir, at the present moment I am not wedded to any particular 
scheme; but I am anxious that this House and the Government of India 
should consider some scheme by which the representative control over the 
railways will be increased. If a separate Legislature is considered to be 
too radical a scheme, I shall be quite content if the Government of India 
held a special Session of this House to consider railway questions every 
year. If we get two months* time in a year to consider the questions, 
affecting railways, then things would be improved greatly. I have made 
it clear. Sir, that I am not wedded to one scheme, but I would prefer a 
scheme by which an independent machinery could be devised in which all 
the interests concerned will bq thoroughly represented. I hope, Sir, the 
House will give serious consideration to my suggestion. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I am in considerable difficulty 
in answering Mr. Joshi’s speech because I found it extremely difficult to- 
find out what the Honourable Member was driving at. He said that he 
w'as not wedded to any particular scheme and that he had no particular 
scheme to put before the House, but he wanted that more time should be 
given to the discussion of railway subjects in this.House. Now, Sir, when 
the Honourable Member said that I thought with some relief that exactly 
five weeks to-day I shall be leaving Delhi, for I must confess that as far as 
I am concerned I do not relish the long discussions to which the Honourable 
Member refers; but I do feel that there is a good deal in what the Honour¬ 
able Member has' said. Wo always have felt in the Bail way Department 
that it would be a very gpod thing if w:c could break away from the present 
system by which the Bailway Budget is merely a part of the General 
Budget. I understand that we cannot break away from that system with¬ 
out an amendment of the Government of India Act, and I think T am 
correct in saying that the desirability of amending the Government of India 
Act in that way has been brought to the notice of the Legislative Depart¬ 
ment.' The idea of course is that it would suit us in the Bailway Depart¬ 
ment very much better if we could bring the Bail way Budget before the 
Assembly in the September Session; we should then have the actuals for 
the past year to place before the House and we should have a very much 
better idea of the prospects of the budget year; and to that extent I am 
entirely with my Honourable friend, Mr. Jo&hi. But I must point out 
that if I am correct—^I am speaking without the book—^but if I am correct 
ip what I have said, it would require an amendment of the Government of^ 
Tnd fp> Ao<h I do not think that I need pursue the rest of the Honourable 
Mep^h^f's speech. If he will forgive me for saying so, Mr. Joshi is an 
ide^iat, and J may even call him an TTtopiap. T think most people^in thia' 
P[pp$p ,xgjLll agree that the idea of setting up a Begislature to deal with rail¬ 
way masters is Utopian; at any rate I am quite sure that this AssembJjr 
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which naturally and properly is very jealous ot its rights and privileges 
would object to thai| proposal very, very strongly.. I think^ Sir^ that J might 
fiitk Mr. Jofihi to withdraw his motion. 

PriBSiAsMt : The question is : 

**That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Re. 1.*' 

The motion was negatived. 

Quinquennial Remeip of Capital Programme. 

*Fandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I beg to move: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Railway Board * be reduced by Re. I.*'* 

The Acworth Committee, to whose recommendations we owe the separatioif^ 
of the railway from the general budget, found two serious defects in our 
system of railway administration; one, dealing with the method of providing 
expenditure on repairs- and renewals, and the other, dealing with the method 
of financing borrowings for new projects. A Committee of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature was appointed in December 1921 to consider the recommendations of 
the Acworth Committee; and the attention of that Committee was directed 
prominently to the two defects brought out by the Acworth Committee. 
Now, this Committee of the Indian Legislature recommended that t'he = 
separation of the Railway Budget be postponed for a period of three year^,^ 
but that the recommendation of the Acworth Committee be carried out in 
regard to the provision of capital expenditure for new projects. The Com¬ 
mittee recommended that for the next five years a programme costing 
about Rs. 150 crores be agreed to, and the Honourable Sir Charles Innes in 
asking the Assembly to accept the recommendation of the Committee of 
the Indian Legislature said that of the two defects pointed out by the 
Acworth Committee he attached far greater importance to /the recommenda¬ 
tion in regard to railway capital expenditure. Now, one of the recom¬ 
mendations placed before the Legislature in March 1922, was that the 
programme of capital expenditure should be prepared on_a five-year basis, 
the provision for each quinquennial period being considered about two years 
before the termination of the existing period. Nov/, the period foT which 
the Assembly apreed in 1922 to grant roughly speaking a credit, of about 
Rs’. 150 crores will come to an end on the Blst March this year. But, as 
I pointed out in connection with another subject on the day the general 
discussion in regard to the Railway Budget took place, the programme for 
the next five years has not been placed before the Assembly as contem¬ 
plated by the Railway Finance Committee of the Indian Legislature of 1921. 
During the last five years I find that out of the Rs. 150 crores that the 
railway authorities’ expected to spend, only about Rs. 984 crores will have 
been expended by the end of this year. I take the figures for 1922-23 and 
1925-26 from the reports of the Railway Administration and T take the 
revised estimate for capital expenditure from the Explanatory Memoran¬ 
dum attached to the Railway Budget for next year. Of this Rs. 984 crores, 
a little over Rs. 18 crores would have been expended on new lines and a little 
under Rs. 80 crores on the rehabilitation of existing works. Now, 
for the quinquennium ending with 1931-32, we do not know what the total 
cost of the programme to be carried out would amount to. T know that 
the matter was considered at a meeting of the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee in November 1925; but a reference to the proceedings of that Com¬ 
mittee has not enabled me to find out what is the silm that is expected 

1^1, j, I .. ; : . --- '-T '—» —-------- 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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to be spent during the next five years. I find, however, Irom the budgets 
relating to the individual railways that have been placed Before us, that 
by the end of the year 193|.-32 we are expected to spend about 90 crores of 
rupees on new construction, and of this about 15 crores is expected to be 
spent in the year 1927-28. Now, I should like to know, in the first place, 
what is the programme of capital expenditure for the rehabilitation of exist¬ 
ing works, so that we might know what our total commitments in regard 
to capital expenditure ought to be for the next five years. In the next 
place, I find that, while during the last five years ending on the Blst March 
this year we shall have spent a little over 18 crores on new construction 
according to the programme now laid before us, abouF five times that sum 
is to be spent on new projects, that is, either on projects in hand or on 
projects to be started in future. In this connection I should like to ask one 
or two questions. If these lines that are going to be built will be reafiy 
paying, that is, if they will give an adequate return not merely on the 
capital expended in constructing them but also on the net loss on account 
of interest before they become paying, why is the expenditure on account 
of interest debited to revenue instead of being debited to capital? I pointed 
out the other day, Sir, that there had been a large increase in our interest 
charges. Now we are certainly prepared to make sacrifices in our interest 
charges, to forego immediate benefits for the sake of prospective gain, but 
I do submit that we might consider the propriety of moving at a less rapid 
rate than we have been doing in regard to new construction. We should 
see that we place no undue burden on our present resources even to increase 
them ultimately. There is one more question that I wish to put in this 
connection, I take it that when the new lines have been constructed, new 
rolling stock would be required for them. We may have a reserve of 
surplus of wagons now, but I take it that when the new linos are built we 
shall need more locomotives and more coaching and goods stock. Have 
we, in estimating the total capital expenditure to be incurred, taken into 
account all the money that would be needed for more rolling stock? If 
that has been taken into account, I should like to know what the total 
would be. 

And lastly. Sir, .1 would repeat the question, why the programme for 
the next five years was not placed before the Assembly. I understand that 
the programme of capital expenditure is revised and brought up to date 
every year. It may therefore be said that as the Railway Roard do not 
carry out a programme every five years and then at the end of the five 
years prepare a fresh programme for the next five years, there is really 
no quinquennial programme to be placed before the Assembly, but I take 
it that this fact was known to the Railway Department before the recom¬ 
mendations of the Railway Standing Finance Committee of 1921 were 
discussed in the Assembly in March 1922. It was agreed then that the 
programme for the next quinquennium would be prepared about two years 
in advance. Why was this responsibility accepted, and this undertaking 
^ given if a quinquennial programme has no meaning in view of the revision 
of the capital programme every year? I ask, Sir, that we should be con¬ 
sulted periodically with regard to capital expenditure as well as with regard 
to the continuance of the present method of separation of railway from the 
general finances, because these occasions provide us with a convenient 
V)pt)Ortunit.y for reviewing the activities of the Railwav Department, and for 
considering our railway requirements as a Whole. If the new opportunities 
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that are supposed to have been provided with for criticising railway expendi¬ 
ture are to be real and not illusory, then one of the most important things 
is that the policy of the Bailway Department as a whole should come 
periodically under review both in regard to revenue and capital expenditure. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): I had hoped, Sir, that after the destruction of the Bail- 
wav Board which we accomplished yesterday, there would have been no 
attempt made by Members on this side of the House to resuscitate it, in 
however attenuated a degree. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): To attenuate 
it further. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: But apparently the occasion is used for 
discussing questions of policy on heads which may not be reached and 
which may fall under the guillotine. I therefore have thought fit, Sir, to 
avail myself of this opportunity, which 1 may not get again, at the rate 
at which we are proceeding, to condemn the present position of 
things in regard to the policy of railway finance. I desire to 
draw attention particularly to the two points which my friend 
Pandit Kunzru rightly drew attention to, namely, that in regard 
to the capital programme of railway construction, this House is 
entitled to* h;ivo a definite and proper policy placed before it and sanc¬ 
tion obtained therefoi*. It is true, Sir, that the Bailway Standing Finance 
Committee is from time to time placed in possession of various proposals 
for various i)rojects and various items of expenditure are brought up for 
sanction. But, 8ir, as my friend Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru rightly 
pointed out, the real question is, what is the pace at which we can push 
the capital programme of railway expenditure that was settled in 1922 by 
what was known as the five-year programme of 150 crores? We all know 
raat that programme was impossible to work up to, and the Railway Board 
and the Financial Commissioner get programmes for capital expenditure 
from Agents, and out of that they tnake lump reductions amounting to as 
much as one-third of the total of the capital expenditure which these people 
bravely say they will be able to put through in the course of a year because 
by experience they have found that this capital programme could not be 
worked up to. That shows, Sir, that a good deal more has to be done in 
the way of scrutinising these programmes and of finding proper -financial 
resources as well as the means of carrying out such capital programmes. 
But, Sir, so far as I am concerned, I propose specifically to draw attention 
in this connection onlv to the manner in which the Grovernment has been 
proceeding to push the construction of strategic lines. So far as those 
strategic lines are concerned, we in this House have a right to ask that 
the present policy of separation ef railway from general finances ought 
to be revised at the end of the three-year period which was the original 
period of convention. We find that the capital programme of strategic 
lines is pushed at an enormous pace, and if we just look at the separate 
budget estimates for strategic lines, we find that the programme of new 
construction during the past few years has advanced enormously. It began 
with B6 lakhs in 1925-26, went up to 52 lakhs in 1926-27 and it has gone 
up to 66 lakhs this year. At this rate. Sir, it imposes, T sav. a verv uninst 
and undue burden on the tax-payer in this country. In "tHe next place. 
'Sir, I object to the policy by which the net loss on the strategic lines is 
taken as a deduction from the railway profits that are paid over to the 
general tax-payer. . " . 
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' IC^ A. A\ £• Faittotta* (Financial Gommisaioner, Eailway^: I submit, iomf 
jfdtitf cbnaideration, Sir, that is really a question of the conv^tion for the^ 
di^aration of finances and^ not a question' of a review of the quinquaoniall 
programme. 

Mt. A. Bangaswami l3^ilgar: I 8ubmit^> Sir, that the w&ole question 
of the railway finance policy was raised by my friend, Mr. iCunzru, in^r 
dluding the railway programme. 

lb. A. A. £. Parsons: Separation comes afterwards. 

lb. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: I thought he definitely referred to the- 
question of the separation Of railway finance. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswaml: How the two can be separated I do not underi 
stand, Sir. 

Mr. President: Mr; Bangaswami Iyengar. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Sir, it is only a question of convenience, 
even to my friend Mr. Parsons. I contend, Sir, that the present method 
of calculating the contribution from the railway accounts to the general 
revenues does not do justice to the latter. The present system is no doubt 
in force for three years and T do not desire to reopen it until the conven¬ 
tion is remodelled. But I desire to state that we are bound to revise this 
agreement because, in my opinion it is unjust to the tax-payer of this 
country that he should be made to go on continually facing increasing 
deficits in the strategic lines accounts and thereby reduce the profits which 
are legitimately his and on which he is entitled to claim credit. Sir, the 
question is simply this. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: On a point of order, Sir, or perhaps ^n a 
point of personal explanation. I did not catch quite clearly w’^hat^Mr. 
Parsons said (I seldom do), but from what Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar is now 
saying it appears that he is discussing the general question of the separationr 
of railway from general finance. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member does not wish Mr. Banga- 
swami Iyengar to raise that question, I would not permit him. I allowed 
Mr. Bangaswami to proceed on the understanding that the Honourable 
Member himself had referred to the subject in his speech. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I explain, Sir. I did not quite* 
hear what Mr. Parsons said. 

Mr. President: Never mind what Mr. Parsons said. What is the point 
the Honourable Member wishes to make? 

Paudit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I mean, Sir, that the question of policy 
^bould be discussed on a separate motion. At any rate in making my 
motion I did not discuss this question. 

Mr. President: Then Mr, Bangaswami Iyengar is not in order in dis- 
e?uaeing that point. 


Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
i-OflBciaJ): Would it not be as well to let him continue, Sir, rather 
a let him begin all over again? 


Star. Bf^ Nfarayan Singh (Chota Nagpur Divisioti: Non-Muhammadan): 
ffir, dik a point of order. OnlJ yesterday you clearly ruled that the largest 
^uld be taken first and, when this was carrfed„ the smaller cuts would 
not be taken up, for they are all included therein. 
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Mr. President: Perhaps the Honourabla Member .has not foUowed the 
proeeedinge of to-da^. 

The qiiestion ife : 

“that the Pemaad uader the head Railway Boa’*d be reduced by Re. 1.** 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, the first point in. the speech of my friends- 
Mr. Kunzru and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar which I should like to deal with 
is the suggestion that in the manner in which we now lay our quinquennial 
programme either before the Standing Finance Committee or before this 
House, we have departed from the arrangements that we agreed to when 
what is usually called the 150 crore programme was accepted by this 
Assembly. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Sunzru: Sir, may I request the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to speak a little louder. I really cannot hear him. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I will try to do so. Sir. I am sorry my voice 
is rather low. I quite agree that at present we do not put before the 
House an unvaried and invariable quinquennial programme which we ask: 
them to accept to its full extent once and for all, and then about two 
years before the end of that programme start working out a fresh pro¬ 
gramme. The position was actually fully explained to the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways and is I think known to all the Members of this 
House who take an interest in the subject, because I am sure they will 
have read those proceedings. But the reab difficulty in carrying out that 
particular proposal literally was that we felt certain that the Assembly 
would not be prepared, even if it could legally do so—and I am rather 
doubtful about that—that the Assembly would not be prepared once and 
for all and on one occasion only to express its approval of the grant of the 
capital expenditure which we should want not for one year only but for 
five years. That I think—was not myself then in the position I now 
hold—was the reason for the change. It was a change that, though it 
may not have been formally brought before this House was known to alE 
Members of the House interested in the subject and it was certainly not a 
change that in any way reduced what may be described as the control of 
this House over the programme. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, may I put a question? Have Gov¬ 
ernment then reverted to the old method of an annual programme which 
was condemned by the Acworth Committee? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, Sir. I think, again, that most Honourable 
Meirjbers are aware it is a quinquennial programme, but it is a live pro¬ 
gramme. It is subject to variation each year, when we discuss both with 
the Agents and subsequently with the Standing Finance Committee, before 
putting our proposals before this House, any alterations suggested in that 
programme. 

The next point, which was one, I think, raised by Mr. Kunzru and not 
by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, is that we do not at present show to the 
House exactly what our capital expenditure is likely to be for each vear- 
of the n^jxt five years. The figures are actually available but I think I 
am ri^ht in saying that they are not given in‘a tabulated form. As I 
kn^w Mr. I?unzru would raise this point, I have had them collected for me. 

House with the figures now, but if it is the desire^ ^ 
that these figures should be given for the future wfth our budget statements,. 
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sthough I am generally averse to adding to the number of these s^te- 
anents ,—I think some Honourable Members find them already burden- 
some—I will have a statement added. So far as the budget year is con¬ 
cerned, I think that the House definitely has before it the information wmcn 
iiy can quite rightly expect to have before adopting our proposals. In putting 
before the House our capital budget we ask it to accept two things. We 
ask it to approve the programme of works, expenditure on which is 
gping to be incurred4. in the forthcoming year; and we ask it to 
approve the spending of a particular sum of money in the coming 
jear; 25 crores is the figure for next year. The further information which 
this House can quite rightly want to know in dealing with the capital 
budget is what its commitments wull be in future years on account of works 
which will be in progress but will not be completed in the coming year. 
Now, if Honourable Members will turn to the books of individual railways, 
they will be able to find out what this further expenditure to which we 
shall be committed will be, for they give both under the open line pro¬ 
gramme and under the programme of new construction the total estimated 
cost of each scheme. 

Next, I should like to correct if I may,—I will not say that it was a 
misstatement, but at any rate wdiat appeared to me to be a mif^statcaneru 
—of Mr. Kunzru. He said that we were going to spend 15 crores next 
year on our new line programme. The amount is clearly stnted in our 
Budget Memorandum. We really expect to spend 7^ crores. The 15 
crores or 12^ crores—I do not remember the exact figure—to which Mr. 
Kunzru referred was the figure which with some optimism Agents hoped 
they would be able to spend. 

And that brings me to a further point raised by Mr. Kunzru. He asked 
how much we were likely to spend during the next quinquennium on what 
has generally been called the rehabilitation programme and on the pro¬ 
gramme of new construction. Again, that figure cannot be obtained, of 
course, from the estimated cost, so far as it has at present been estimated, 
of the new* lines and other new works which are included in our programme. 
It is really to my mind dependent upon the amount of money which we 
are generally likely to be able to raise for our capital expenditure year in 
and year out. I should not like myself to state with any definiteness 
what that amount w^ould be; but I should put it as somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 25 crores. If we take the figure of 25 crores, T should 
expect to see, wdth a 6,000 miles programme of new extensions of which 
we might take up on an average about 1,200 miles a our expenditure 
on new lines working up gradually from our present estimated figure of 

crores to a figure of possibly 12 to 12J crores. And of course the 
balance, roughly 12| crores, would be the amount spent on rehabilitation. 
That is to say, we can expect, I think, a gradual decrease in the amount 
spent on rehabilitation, as it is called, or improvement of open lines as 
I would prefer to call it,—^because we have already sunk a good deal of 
money on them—and a gradual increase in the amount which we can spend 
on extensions of existing lines and on new lines. 

Then Mr. Kunzru raised another important point, namely, will the new 
lines which we are constructing be paying? I am very averse from pro¬ 
phesying. I can only say that wo do take the greatest care to see, before 
adopting any proposal for a new line that comes before us, that it offers 
prospects of being a paying line. We take into account in working 
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out these projects the interest during construction, depreciation on the; 
capital cost, and interest charges, on the capital which we will have to> 
raise in 6rder to build the line. We also, I may say, generally take a 
margin in case there may be an excess over the estimate. But whether 
every line taken up will be paying is of course something which no human 
person can say. It must depend upon the development of the traffic and 
upon the accuracy of our estimates of it. It may, I think, be said that in 
the past we have been rather too cautious in our traffic estimates and the- 
thing now is to see that we do not go too far in the other direction. 

A further point raised in the course of his speech by Mr. Kunzru waa 
whether we take into account new rolling stock. The answer is quite defi¬ 
nitely “ Yes.” We also take account of new rolling stock requirements 
for new lines in all our estimates of the number of wagons required imme¬ 
diately or likely to be required. The only qualification that I must, make 
is this. Supposing we build a short extension of an existing line —30 or 
40 miles or so. It is quite possible that the extension will not itself re¬ 
quire an addition to our stock of wagons, coaches and so on, because the 
traffic can easily be carried at the outset over that extra distance without 
any necessity for extra wagons on the system as a whole. In that case 
we take as a general average 5 per cent, on the gross earnings, to cover 
the increased rolling stock which we shall eventually require, in working 
out whetlier a line will pay—this allowance covers what I might call a 
possible future liability for rolling stock. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask a question? The point is 
not quite clear to me. Is the expendture on new rolling stock added to 
the capital expenditure to be incurred in connection with the construction 
of a line? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: If at the time we anticipate that we shall have 
to buy new rolling stock. If at the time we do not, for the reasons I have 
already given, expect to buy new rolling stock, in calculating whether the 
line will be a paying proposition, we add to the estimated annual working 
expenses 5 per cent, of the gross annual earnings to cover the eventual 
probable cost. In that way we provide either for actually buying new 
rolling stock, or for a possible future liability to do so, and thus we take 
full account of rolling stock in considering whether a project should be 
undertaken. 

Sir, that I think is all I have to say; I hope I have been sufficiently 
clear and audible to the House. I have explained that in settling the pro¬ 
cedure which we have adopted in the quinquennial programme we have 
really done nothing which takes away from the control of this House, and 
also that in dealing with new extensions, which is the second important 
point raised by Mr. Kunzru, we are as careful as we can be to see that 
we do not take up lines which have not got a good prospect of being a 
paying proposition. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Re. 1.** 

The motion was negatived. 

(Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji rose in his place.) 

Mr. President: What does the Honourable Member want? 

Mr. Ssrsbhsi Neincliand HaJi (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): Sir, I want to speak on my amendment about the amalga¬ 
mation of Bailways into groups. 
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Ilf ft yr(Mfl4«rrt:The'Hottoura^^^ Member must wait till his amendment 
ia reached. (I^aughter.) IPandft Hirday Nath Kunzni. 

Policy followed in res^pect of the Purchase of Stores. 

■ *S^aQdit Birday Hath KwoMmi Sir, I move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Bailway Board’ be reduced by Re. 1.” 

In March, 1921, Sir Vithaldas Thackersey moved a Besolution in this 
Assembly asking that as much of the capital expenditure as possible during 
. the next five years be incurred in this country for the development of in- 
♦ digenotts industries. Sir Charles Innes in speaking in connection with that 
. Besolution said that an Indian Stores Department was going to 

ooN. established and added that: 

“If this Indian Stores Department is established it will purchase for the State 
Railway all railway materials which can be procured in India. Further, if that Indian 
Stores Department is properly organised, if we have proper machinery and intelligence, 
and, above all, inspection, if that Department acquires the confidence of the great con- 
auming Departments, especially the Company Railways, then the Stores Department 
would be mainly occupied in buying railway material not only for the State Railways 
,but for Company Railways also.” 

. Now, one would have thought, Sir, in view of that pronouncement, that 
the State Railways at any rate would pass their indents as far as possible 
through the Stores Department; but, as a matter of fact, there have been 
serious complaints made in this House from time to time in this connection. 
The Stores Department itself complains in its Report for 1926 that the 
principle that that Department should be the chief agent of the Central 
Government for the purchase and inspection of stores obtainable in India 
has been given effect to only partially. Owing to tlie questions put in this 
connection in this House in 1924 Government impressed on the Railways 
the need for buying as much of their material as possible in India, and I 
understand that a copy of the circular sent by them to the Railways worked 
by them was also forwarded to the Agents of the Company-managed lines. 
On account of that there has been certainly some increase in the purchases 
made by the Railways through the Stores Purchase Department. But 
even now the total amount of the purchases so made is far from being con¬ 
siderable. On account of the special steps taken by Government in 1924 
Railways purchased material worth about Rs. 46 lakhs through the Indian 
Stores Department, and in the year 1925 material worth Rs. 42 was pur¬ 
chased. But in view of the total amount of purchases made by the Rail¬ 
ways in India, the amount of the purchases made through the Stores De¬ 
partment is very small. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners* Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : What is the total? 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzm: The total for the year 1925-26 given in the 
Report of the Indian Stores Department is Rs. 42 lakhs. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: What is the to^l altogether? 

’Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzru: Sir Victor Sasson wants to know what is 
^ the total purchases made in India altogether. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: No, the total stores purchased everywhere. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzm: It is stated in the Explanatory Memoran¬ 
dum attached to the Budget for 1926-27 that the total capital allotment of 
State BaflWays spent in India amounts to about 4 crpres and 70 lakhs. The 
figures fdr stores is not given separately. 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. ' 
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The Emourable Sir Oharlee Innee: .23 orores. It is in £aglaad and 
India. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Suiuira: But I was speaking for the present only 
of the amount spent in India in 1924-25, 470 lakhs. Now, a very interest¬ 
ing piece of information is obtained in this connection from the Beport df 
the Public Accounts Committee for the year 1924-26. It is stated at page 
&0 of that report that the Committee raised the question ‘‘ whether it would 
not be better to centralise Railway stores purchases for the whole of India 
under one Department The report says: 

“The present system of having a stores purchasing section in each Railway might 
be unnecessary. There were obvious difficulties in centralisation, but the Committee 
desired that the matter should be considered. The Committee asked whether greater 
.use could not be made of the Indian Stores Department. It was explained that the 
•Stores Department on Indian Railways, were highly organised, and that more use was 
not made of the Indian Stores Department, because it had not been proved that a more 
extensive use of that organisation would be beneficial.“ 

It is not merely, Sir, that the Railways do not make that use of the Stores 
Department which it was intended that they should make, but that sepa¬ 
rate Railways iiave separate Departments of their own for the purchase of 
stores. Now, if every Department were to be a judge of the efficiency of 
its Stores Department, were to decide whether it is better for it to go into 
the market on its own account or purchase its requirements through the 
Indian Stores Department, then, 1 ask, why was the Stores Department 
•established? There are other great consuming departments, for instance, 
the Army Department, and if the Army Department follows a line ti argu¬ 
ment similar to that of the Railw^ay Department, what would then happen 
tto the Stores Department? 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: It does. 

{Several Honourable Members: “They do “.) 

.Pandit Hirday Nath. Kunzru: Some of my friends say that the Army De¬ 
partment is already saying that. If it is so, the infection might spread to 
other departments; and in that case the Indian Stores Department would 
have proved to liave been wholly useless. It is a significant commentary 
on the value of the Stores Department that the total purchases made 
.through it in the year 1925-26 on behalf of the Central Government and I 
believe the Local Governments and local bodies amounted to under 2 crores 
%and 70 lakhs. It has been said in this House that although the Railways 
have purchasing departments of their own, nevertheless a copy of every 
indent sent to England ns also sent to the Stores Purchase Department 
which has thus an opportunity of saying whether any of the materials order- 
<ed from England may be obtained in India. If the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment can itself have the last word on the subject of stores, why should it 
■not be consulted in the very beginning, and why should not purchases be 
made through it from the very start? If you have highly capable officers 
on the various railways who have for years past made it their business to 
buy the best goods in the cheapest market, why not attach some of them 
'to the Indian Stores Department and let other departments which might 
not have similar material take advantage of their services ? I submit. Sir, 
iihat from whatever point of view the matter is looked at, the existing policy 
oI Gevemment in general ttnd the Railway Department in particular—and 
It is the Railway TDepartmtent that we are concerned with now—^is highly 
.unsatisfactory. If Governthent depaitments themselves are not going to 
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make use of this department, why is it not abolished straight off? It is 
true that if Government proposed its abolition, there would be strong opposi¬ 
tion on the part of the Assembly; but I submit that it is not fair to this 
House to pretend to keep up a Stores Department and at the same time not 
to utilise it to the fullest extent that is possible. One of the conditions on 
which an extended use of the Stores Department was to be made, and 
which was mentioned by Sir Charles Innes in the Legislative Assembly in 
March ' 1922, was that it should be an effective agency for inspection. Now 
in that respect I understand from the report of the Stores Committee that 
Government have frequently availed themselves of the services of the In¬ 
spection department. If that is so, one of the conditions which was to 
decide the efficiency of the Stores Department has been fulfilled. Never¬ 
theless so far from all railways, whether State-managed or Company- 
managed, resorting to the Stores Purchase Department, Government them¬ 
selves are not making an adequate use of the Department established by 
themselves. It is no wonder then that with this example before them the 
Company-managed lines take a line of their own and refuse to consult the 
Stores Department even to the limited, very limited extent that the State- 
managed Railways do. The proceedings of this House show the deep 
interest taken by it in the policy pursued by Government in the purchase 
of stores and the use made of the Stores Department. This being the 
importance of the matter, I hope Government will take us fully into their 
confidence and explain why the policy that we all expected them to follow 
in 1922 is far from being realised five or six years affer the establishment 
of the Stores Department. 

Sir Walter'Willson: Sir, I desire to support the amendment moved by 
my Honourable friend. It is. Sir, the case, and 1 have noticed it with 
pleasure, that the amount of business passing through the Indian Stores 
Department is steadily on the increase, but nevertheless we think that that 
increase might have been at a much greater rate than it has been. The 
figures quoted by my Honourable friend cannot be said in any sense of the 
word to be satisfactory to those whose interests are bound up with the 
supply of stores and the manufacture of articles in India. In my view, one 
of the main difficulties that exists is this. My Honourable friend mention¬ 
ed that the Indian Stores Department had the last say in the matter. That 
is just the exact poiiit where I differ from my Honourable friend, and I hope 
he will agree with me. The Indian Stores Department is thoroughly desir¬ 
ous of placing every order it can place in India, but ohe difficulty is not 
there. The difficulty is that the Indian Stores Department has no power 
to compel store-using departments to order through them. What is the 
use of merely sending a copy of an indent which has ^ctully been sent 
home to the Indian Stores Department, if the Indian Stores Department 
has- missed the bus? If the order has been sent home, the Indian Stores 
Department can only write to the indentor and tell him that the goods 
could have been got in India but, as I say, he has missed the bus and the 
order has gone. I would like to see some means by which the Indian Stores 
Department would have power to stop these orders going past the Indian 
Stores Department, when they know that the goods can be procured in the 
country. It is quite true, I believe, that railways and others, but I must 
confine myself to-day to railways, do not send all the orders that they might 
send through the Indian Stores Department. They feel that if they send 
'the orders home a responsibility is taken off their shoulders, a responsibility, 
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which, SO far as 1 know, the Indian Stores Department are very ready to 
undertake and wish to undertake. 

Sir Charles Innes mentioned a figure just now of 23 crores as represent¬ 
ing the total Bailway store orders. As I have not examined that figure I 
cannot deal with it- I fancy probably it includes coal. {The Honourable 
Sir Charles Innes: “No'*-) That. Sir, is a very large figure, and I hesit¬ 
ated to accept it for a moment, but I accept it now. Out of that enormous 
figure I cannot ask the House to be satisfied with the figures just given by 
my Honourable friend as the amount of business which has passed through 
the Indian Stores Department. I therefore support his amendment and I 
hope that, unless Sir Charles Innes is able to give us some very satisfactory 
information in reply, my Honourable friend will press his amendment to a 
division. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Sir, I do not wish to say anything ver> 
much on this motion, but I desire to point out that the plea that Govern¬ 
ment have no powders in respect of compelling the railways to take stores 
through the Indian Stores Department is quite illusors’. In reply to a 
commimication that I sent to my Honourable friend, Mr. Parsons, he has 
told me the. exact position which the Board of Directors of Company- 
managed lines occupy with reference to the purchase of stores. He told 
me that: 


“The Board of Directors of Company-managed railways have for Jiiany y:*ars exo - 
cised full powers with regard to the purchase of stores for sanctioiied works, oocvotio: 
and maintenfince within the limit of the grants placed at their disposal; hut we h'^ce 
expressed to them the hope that they will give full effect to the policy adopted ilu" 
stores rules,” 

I also asked him whether Government can intervene directly and do some¬ 
thing in the matter. He has replied: 

“I am very doubtful whether this is a matter in which Government have any active 
powers of interference, unless it was proved that a particular piircliase of a substantial 
amount w’as not being worked out with due rare, effi't^iency and CLonoiny. We have m 
definite information of any act in this respect.” 

The position seems to me to be deplorable. If Government, which owns 
these railways, just hands them over to the management of companies. 
Government should, in the interests of the tax-payer, call upon these com¬ 
panies to instruct their Stores Departments to order their stores Ihrougii 
the Indian Stores Department. If Government will not insist on the 
Indian Stores Department being used, and that they should be availed of 
for this purpose, I do not see how we are going to get on at all in respect 
of the improvement which on all sides of the House is desired, and to' 
which the Government have always given lip sympathy for nearly half a 
century. This scandal of purchase of stores in England is a scandal more 
than half a century old, and apart from pious wishes Government have 
done nothing. The recent establishment of the Indian Stores Department 
was no doubt some improvement in that direction, but I think. Sir. that 
the activities of that Department are being curtailed to an inordinate 
degree, and I feel, so far as these huge sums of railway stores are concerned. 
H will be the duty of the Government insist that the stores will be 
purchased in India to the maximum extent. 
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Mr. K. O. Neogy: Sir, the point raised by my friend Mr. Kunzru brings 
us back to the conditions under which railway finances were separated from 
general finances. When we were discussing Indianisation yesterday, it 
was pointed out that the portion of the Besolution in which the question of 
Indianisation occurred was an essential part of the convention. Sir, the 
question of the purchase of stores also came up before the House in that 
connection, and that again is a part of the Besolution which contained the 
convention referred to. I find that the amendment which was moved by 
Mr. Eamachandra Eao referred to both these questions, first, the question 
of Indianisation, and second, the question of the purchase of stores, and 
this is what was laid down: 

“Apart from the above convention, this Assembly further recommends that the pur¬ 
chase of stores for the State railvrays be undertaken through the organisation of the 
Stores Purchase Department of the Gk)vernment of India.** 

While the point was under discussion, my Hbnourable friend Sir Charles 
Innes referred to the fact that he was in the closest touch with Mr. 
Pitkeathly, the Chief Controller of Stores, and that he had circularized all 
the State Eailways and Company-managed Bailways with regard to the 
desirability of making their purchases through the Stores Purchase Depart¬ 
ment. He said it was a very intricate matter because the different rail¬ 
ways had their separate organisations for the purchase of stores and it was 
rather difficult to impose the agency of an outside office, which was estab¬ 
lished only recently, upon the different railways. But he said: 

“Mr. Pitkeathly is leaving Simla to-morrow to follow this matter up with individual 
•discussion with the store-keepers of the different railways mentioned.** 

We do not know yet what result has been achieved by these conversations. 
Moreover, I find that on that occasion my Honourable friend Sir Charles 
Innes expressed himself more or less as in agreement with the sentiments 
that were given expression to by the non-official Members and he also 
said: 


“I am consulting the Chief Controller of Stores on the question whether we can 
tighten up this practice so as to prevent indents being unnecessarily sent to the London 
Stores Department.’* 

We have not yet been told what has been done since in regard to this 
tightening up. Sir, when I spoke on the general discussion on the Bail way 
Board, my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes referred to the fact that, 
when he attended the Imperial Economic Conference at the end of 1923, 
he made it quite clear to them that India could not be expected to purchase 
railway materials in England unless it was in her interest to do so, and 
unless England was found to be the cheapest market for Indian railway 
materials. I have the proceedings of the Imperial Conference in my hand 
and I find that my Honourable friend was doing his best to convince the 
members of the Conference that as a matter of fact, a very large proportion 
of the orders of the Indian railways would go to England. Sir. we can 
sympathize with my Honourable friend in Having to face the audience that 
he has got to face to-day and trying to justify the position that he took up 
on that occasion. It is really significant that, while speaking at the Econo¬ 
mic Conference, he had to give a sort of assurance to the Conference that 
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• about 95 per cent, of the railway materials were purchased in England, 
and referring to the future, he said: 

“We anticipate that in the next five years £57 millions will be spent on material 
imported into India, and of that £67 millions I am sure the British manufacturer will 
see to it that the greater part is spent in England.** 

Sir, I do not know how my Honourable friend arrived at that percent¬ 
age, and at that figure of £57 millions in advance. I do not. know whether 
he had already consulted the Stores Purchase Department as to the extent 
of the possibility of making the purchases of stores in India and as to 
whether this £57 millions represented the amount that had, as a matter 
of unavoidable necessity, got to be brought out from England. My Hon¬ 
ourable friend asked his audience at the Economic Conference to ensure 
that the enterprise of the British manufacturer should see to it that the 
greater part of the orders of Indian railway departments were sent to 
England. Sir, that enterprise has been strengthened by the recent addition 
of my friend Mr. Sim, who I am told has got a soft job on a big com- 
mercial concern in England interested in the supply of railway materials. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Soft? 

An Honourable Member: Fat you mean. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: lieference was made to the fact that my Honourable 
friend Sir Clement Hindley is also going to retire shortly. May we hope 
he also will find it possible to join a firm of British manufacturers so that 
we may in future be in a position to get railway materials at a cheap rate 
from England, and that his reserve stock of wagons may be further added 
to for the mutual advantage of England and India. 

Mr. H. O. Oocke (Bombay: European): Sir, I should just like to say 
two or three words on the subject of the stores position and the figures 
which have been mentioned this morning. The figure of 23 crores which 
has been referred to as representing the total purchases in 1925-26 does 
not, as might be assumed from the remarks made, consist entirely or 
even substantially of imported materials. I notice from the report of the 
Railways for 1925-26 that, of that figure of 23 crores, 8f crores represents 
the value of purchases of indigenous materials, and the remaining 14| crores 
are imported material. But of that 14J crores, 5 crores are purchased 
through agents in India, leaving crores purchased direct. I should like 
to ask, whether, in future reports, a column could not be added showing 
the stores purchased through the Stores Department. On the general sub¬ 
ject of the purchase of stores through the Stores Department, I "Ihoiild like 
to know whether the Railway Board have received any complaints from 
Agents with reference to the expediency of purchasing through that De¬ 
partment. My information is that purchases made through the Stores De¬ 
partment often cost more and take longer to get, and therefore an Agent 
w'shing to run his railway on the most economic lines and most expeditiously 
naturally does not wish to purchase through the Stores Department if it 
is going to take him longer to get his goods, and if he has to pay more for 
them. If in the case of very large purchases it is possible to use the 
Stores Department and it is not more expensive to do so, it certainly ought 
to be done ; bui I should like to know particularly from the Railway Board 
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whether the Department is looked upon with favour bv Agents, and if not, 
why not. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, my friend Pandit Hirday Nath 
Kunzru is obviously an Honourable Member endowed with great industry. 

I see that he has been reading up the proceedings of this Assembly even 
as far back as 1922. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: 1 heard your speech. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Since then a great deal of water 
has passed down the Jumna. It is quite a familiar story to this House, 
but I would just like to review it briefly for the benefit of Mepibers who 
are new. 

It is a fact jbhat in 1922 when we first conceived the idea of the Indian 
Stores Department my idea was then that we should buy State railway 
stores, and possibly at a later date Company railway stores, through the 
Indian Stores Department. But since 1922, as I think my Honourable 
friend knows, we have made a very great difference in the organisation of 
the Indian Railway Department and w’C have set before our Agents quite a 
different sort of ideal, very largely as the result of the Inchcape Com¬ 
mittee. The Inchcape Committee definitely suggested that we should try 
to treat the Agent of each railway as the General Manager of that Railway 
responsible to us for the efficient financial management of his railway. 
Now the difficulty we have always found in regard to transferring the pur¬ 
chase of all State Railway stores from individual railways to the Indian 
Stores Department just lies there. The House must remember, in the 
first place, that each railway must have its stores depot, it must have 
depots where it keeps all the stores which it has purchased and which it 
has in stock. Therefore it does require a si3ore-keeping staff and 
therefore on every railway we have got an export organisa¬ 
tion in regard to stores. Now what we felt was that it w^as very difficult 
for us to take away from the Agent whom ex hypothesi we hold responsible 
for the proper financial management of his railway, responsible to us for 
earning if possible not less than. per cent, on the capital invested on 
that railway—to take away from him all concern in such an important 
matter as the purchase of stores, particularly as if we buy stores through 
the Indian Stores Department w^ have to pay not only 1 per cent, for 
inspection but also 1 per cent, on the value of siores bO purchased. We 
do use the Indian Stores Department for inspection. As regards pur¬ 
chase, our policy at present is as follows. We have instructed Agents 
wherever they properly can. wherever they think they can with financial 
advantage ipake use of the Indian Stores Department, to do so. Where 
the Controller of the Indian Stores Department has placed advantageous 
running contracts, the Railways do try to take advantage of them: and 
although, as Sir Walter Willson pointed out, our purchases through the 
Indian Stores Department are not very great at present they are increasing 
from year to year. For instance, Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru mentioned 
the fi.gure of 46 lakhs. Well in the last calendar year, 1926, it has risen 
to 67 lakhs. Now that is the difficulty. We do try to hold our Agents 
responsible for the efficient financial management of their railways. Can we 
consistently with that position take away from them all concern in the 
purchase of iheir stores? That is the real difficulty; hut there is absolutelv 
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HO doubt on the part of the Kailway Board in the matter of policy. The 
policy of the Government of India is to purchase your stores in India 
wherever you possibly can, and that is also the policy of the Kailway 
Department. Mr. Neogy asked what steps had been taken in order to 
tighten up the procedure by which the Indian Stores Department, the 
Chief Controller of Stores, acts as a watch-dog so that our railways do not 
unnecessarily place orders outside India when they can place them inside 
India. We have gone into that matter frequently and the procedure we 
have arrived at is as follows. A copy of every indent sent home by a rail¬ 
way to England is sent to the Indian Stores Department. Once a month a 
representative of the Indian Stores Department meets a representative of 
the Kailway Board in the Secretariat. The representative of the Indian 
Stores Department brings to the notice of the representative of the Rail¬ 
way Board any item in any of those indents which in his opinion has been 
imnecessarily ordered from England instead of in India, and I understand 
from the Chief Commissioner that if there is time and if We do get a repre¬ 
sentation like that from the Indian Stores Department we send home 
immediately a telegram cancelling the order sent home. Now, I think 
although the House may think we ought to order more from the Indian 
Stores Department, yet they will realise that the important thing is that 
we shouM order as much as we can in India, whether we order them 
through our own stores olheers or through the Indian Stores Department, 
and I think I have shown that we are taking the best possible precautions 
that we can to ensure that. I may add that the Stores Rules are now 
undergoing a most complete revision. (Hear, hear.) I think my Honour¬ 
able colleague, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, will deal with the matter more 
at length; but the Government of India have decided as far as possible 
to introduce a system of rupee tender. (Hear, hear.) That will apply 
to the railways just as much as to any other Department in India, and when 
that system is introduced I myself think and hope that more stores will 
be purchased in India. 

Mr. Neogy referred to what I said at the Imperial Economic Con¬ 
ference in 1923. I wonder if Mr. Neogy realises the atmosphere of a 
Conference of that kind and the difficulties that one has when one is 
in a conference of that kind. After all, we officers who serve India are 
anxious for nothing so much as that the name of India should stand 
high in the councils of the Empire; and I hope the House will realise that 
when, in a. conference like that you have the Premiers of all the Domin¬ 
ions, all the Dominion Prime Ministers agreeing to a thing of this kind, 
it is very difficult for the representative of India at once to say “I will 
not do it'’. I had twice at that Conference to refuse. I was the first 
man sitting round, that table to refuse to join in in what every other 
Prime Minister had suggested on the question of Imperial Preference to 
which I definitely refused to commit India- The other occasion was when 
a proposal was made that we should in buying stores in England give a 
definite preference in favour of the British manufacturer- I referred to 
the orders which I myself had issued in 1921, namely, that the High 
Commissioner for India and the Company railways too for that matter 
must follow one principle and one principle only, namely, that they must 
accept the lowest satisfactory tender; and I declined in any way to depart or 
derogate from those orders ;• but I did, going by past results, point out 
that a very large proportion of stores purchased abroad had as a matter 
of fact been purchased in England and I suggested that if British manu 
^aoturers would bring their cost down I saw no reason why they should 
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not get a like large proportion in future. And I should like to know 
of any Member of this House who is prepared to blame me for making 
a suggestion of that kind. 

The Honourable Mr. Cocke suggested that a column showing the stores 
purchased through the Stores Department should be added to this column 
on page oO of the Administration Beport- We will certainly take that 
suggestion into consideration- He also asked whether there had been 
any complaints against the Indian Stores Department- I have not got 
particulars of that matter; but the real reason why w^e have gone on with 
the policy I have just explained is the question of principle. We feel 
it is a matter of principle- If you do hold an Agent responsible for the 
efficient ^vorking ot his line it is wrong to take away from him so im¬ 
portant a matter as the purchase of his stores- But as 1 have said we 
order Agents as far as they can to make use of# the Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment and in particular to take advantage of these running contracts. 

Sir, I oppose the motion. 

Mr. President : The question is: 

That the Demand under the head * Railway Board ’ be reduced by Re. 1.’’ 

The Assembly divided. 
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Separation of Railway from General Finance. 

♦Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, I move: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Re. 1.” 

I will be as brief as possible on this subject, for I referred to it during 
the course of the discussion on the Hailway Budget. There were three 
points that I wished then to be taken into consideration in this matter, 
and they were, that the capital redeemed by us up to March 1924, and 
the expenditure incurred by us in connection with the item “Land and 
Subsidy” and the interest charges should be debited to capital and not 
to revenue- I wish to place three more points in this connection for 
consideration- The first is, how are we to know whether the new rail¬ 
ways are going to be paying; how are their accounts to be separated from 
the other railways? That was a question put to Government a day or 
two ago in connection with the general discussion, but I do not remember 
their having given any reply to this point. The other matter is with 
regard to the accounts of strategic railways- This was a matter which 
was considered by the Assembly in 1923 when Sir Malcolm Hailey pro¬ 
mised .that it would be placed before, I believe, the Central Advisory 
Councii, and that Council recommended that the accounts should be shown 
separately, that is, the accounts of income and expenditure should be 
shown separately but that it .was for some reason considered impracticable 
to make them a part of the Military Budget. T am not sure whether what 
I have said is absolutely correct, but T have no doubt that the substance 
does represent correctly ‘the meaning of the recommendation of the^Central 
Advisory Council. I‘should like this matter to be considered Sir. It 
may be an inconvenience to have the size of the Military Budget add^ 

^ ""Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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to the Kailway Budget. It may be impolitic; perhaps Government re¬ 
gard it as impolitic that they should allow the Military Budget to appear 
greater than it is. But we hear frequent complaints from Members op¬ 
posite that the deduction made from the contributions by the Kailways on 
account of strategic lines does obscure the amount given to the general 
revenues by the railways. They would perhaps then regard it as a con¬ 
venience from their own point of view that the strategic lines should form 
part of the Military Budget and that the commercial lines should be 
treated as a separate concern- 

Another point that I wish to dwell on before I sit down is the size of 
the depreciation fund. I want to know whether there is any principle 
governing the size of this fund- Have Government arrived at any deci¬ 
sion as regards the size to whict this fund is to be allowed to grow ? What 
in their opinion is the extent of the burden that we should provide against 
by having this depreciation fund? And what are the most urgjont reforms 
they propose to effect, either in regard to railway travelling in general or 
in regard to the improvement of rates and fares which they have in 
mind, and what their total cost would be? For it is only by taking 
reasons like these into consideration that we can arrive at some reasoned 
estimate of the extent to which the depreciation fund should be allowed to 
grow. 

Lastly, Sir, I should like to state that even on general grounds, I 
\^ould like the question of the separation of the Kailway Budget to be 
reconsidered, for it would give us an excellent opportunity of reviewing 
the activities of the Kailway Department during the last three years. Gov¬ 
ernment said yesterday that they had absolutely no objection to a reconsi¬ 
deration of this question, and that they would give every opportunity for it if 
the House so desired- I hope, therefore, that the House will make it 
clear to-day that it does want an opportunity for the reconsideration of 
this matter- 

Mr, A, Rangaswami Iyengar: I am glad Mr. Parsons’ point of order 
is now’ at least not likely to be raised, but I want to deal with this matter 
from a different standpoint- I agree with my friend Pandit Hirday Nath 
'Kunzru that now thaV the three years’ period of the raihvay convention 
has expired, it is up to the Government to bring up the matter by means 
of a proper motion at the earliest possible opportunity, but whether it shall 
be at this Session or the next is a matter of the ^.convenience of the 
House and of the time available- But the point that 1 want to be parti- 
<Milarly considered is the loss on strategic lines that is assigned in this 
calculation of the contribution to general revenues from railway finances. 
Honourable Members are aware that the original proposal of the Gov¬ 
ernment as regards the contribution from the railway to general revenues 
was fixed at 5/6th of one per cent., and it was definitely found subse¬ 
quently that that would be a very inadequate return, and it was increased 
to one per cent- in the negotiations that took place through various non¬ 
official Members in which mv Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das took a leading part. Sir, I want to point out that by the operation 
of the clause as regards the deduction out of the net contribution pay¬ 
able to the general revenues of the net loss on strategic lines of a sum 
which now represents more than crores, the actual net return to the 
general revenues from the railway receipts has actually been less than 1 
per cent- Sir, whether the strategic lines should be considered to be 
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merely military lines and should form part of the military budget is a 
question which 1 do not propose to deal with at present. But 1 take it, 
Sir, that the whole of the railway system is one property of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India- It is not claimed that the strategic lines are not 
open to traffic; it is not claimed that ordinary passen^gers cannot travel 
on those lines- It is exactly the same kind of classffication as between 
productive and protective lines- I cannot see that strategic lines could 
from the point of view of the business part of the railway administration 
be treated differently from other lines which are called commercial lines- 
It is true, no doubt, that we incur a loss on strategic lines, but yet as 
part of the whole railway system of this country, we think it right that 
the whole of the railway system including these strategic lines, and the 
-extent of the development of these strategic lines is essentially a matter 
which comes within the purview of the Eailway Budget. Therefore, 
Sir, I cannot see what principle there is in saying that the deduction of 
the loss on strategic lines should be borne not by the entire surplus re¬ 
alised from the commercial lines, but only from the contribution paid 
to the general revenues. My proposal would be, and I would put it 
next time when this co-ivention comes to be considered by this House, 
that the interest on the capital at charge and the loss in working strategic 
lines shoiild be deducted not from the contribution after it is calculated 
but it should be deducted from the surplus profits realised from commercial 
lines before the one-fifth share of these profits is arrived at. The real posi¬ 
tion is this, there are losses on some railways, there are also gains on some 
other railways, there are small profits on some railways, while there are 
larger profits on other railways. We must take all of them together and out 
of that determine the share which should go to the general revenues. It is 
not right that the loss on a certain section of the lines, wherever that loss 
may be, should be thrown on the tax-payer, and that where there are gains 
all that should go to the railway business account. Again, Sir, this is a 
proposition which is by no means fraught with any serious consequences 
to the position of our reserve- T have worked out the result as it would 
bo if my proposal wore accepted- For instance, T would say that the 
amount accruing, to the general revenues under my scheme would be 7 
crores 42 lakhs in 1924-25, whereas the actual contribution to general 
revenues under the present system is 6 crores 78 lakhs- What I now 
propose, Sir, would have reduced the size of the reserve at the end of 
1027-28, from about 12 crores which it is now assumed to be to about 9 
crores- T do not, however, propose to disturb'the arrangement as it is 
worked already, but what T say is that the result of distributing these losses 
on sirate,2:ic lines over the total realised profits of all the lines 
in this country would be to give to the reserve a somewhat smaller 
sum- Sir. it may be said, that we have got to build up adequate reserves- 
But the reserves that accrue to our railways are intended for certain 
snecific purposes. The railway reserves should be used first, to secure 
the payment of an annual contribution to the general revenues- So far 
as wo have seen, Sir, during these three venrs the railway reserve has 
not been touched except for a few lakhs and during this year only for this 
purpose. It is next to be used to provide, if necessary, for arrears of 
depreciation and for writing down and for writing off capital- The amount 
at credit for the depreciation fund is fairly considerable. Then lastly 
it is to be used for strengthening the financial position of the railways in 
order that the service rendered to the public may be imnroved and the 
fares and the rates may be reduced. Sir, I agree that this reserve may 
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legitimately be used for the improvement of amenities, the reduction of 
rates and fares for the benefit of the public. But if it is sound, that 
railways are a business proposition, I do not think it is sound business to 
say that the rates and fares should be reduced so that every year crores 
from the reserves may be paid by way of subsidies to the railway users. 
The whole point in the determination of rates and fares is, as Sir Charles 
Innes has very often told us, whether the traffic will bear the reduction. 
If that is so, the rates must be so arranged that they are a paying pro¬ 
position, if not immediately, ^at any rate for the years to come. Therefore, 
the only proper purpose for which the reserves should be used is that of 
tiding over the transition period. For that purpose the reserve which is 
built up under the scheme which I propose is ample and more than ample, 
and I do think that tjhe tax-payer who has lost so many crores by this 
railway programme, who has after so many years of mismanagement and 
maladministration on these railways, found himself in the possession of 
a property which 5 delds him something should obtain some relief. I say. 
Sir, that the relief to the tax-payer is paramount and I do not think it is 
9 right policy to build up reserves of whose investment, as Mr. Chetty 
has pointed out, we have no very definite knowledge- They add to the 
balances of the Government of India and I say. Sir, that it is useless to 
go on building up these balances and reserve without giving relief to the 
tax-payer. I say therefore that the losses on strategic lines should be 
a deduction on the total profits that are available for distribution between 
the tax-payer and the railway administration. That is a proposition 
—a very important proposition—which I think ought to bo considered when 
the railway convention comes to be re-examined. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I w’ant to give my Honourable friend, Sir Charles 
Innes, an opportunity of explaining away one more inconsistency of his. 
Sir, speaking in the Council of State on the 11th September 1924, on the 
merits of State management of railways and of the necessity of having a 
separation of the revenues of railways from the general revenues he 
stated: 

“The dangers that I see in State management are the dangers that will inevitably 
a»’ise in India as India becomes more and more democratised and as your populp 
Assembly exercises more and more influence and control over the mj^nagement of rail¬ 
ways .In view of this experience ‘ 

(he refers to the experience of other countries) 

the modern tendency in democratic countries is, as the Council no doubt saw in 
the telegram which appeared quite recently stating Sir William Acworth’s view, to 
guard against those dangers by separating off the railway finance from the general 
finance and as far as possible getting your railways away from the interference of the 
popular Assembly.** 

When my Honourable friend speaks in this House, he speaks in a quite 
different tone, and T take the opportunity of this debate to inquire what 
exactly he meant when he said this in the Council of State. Sir, reference 
has been made to the question of showing the expenditure on the strategic 
lines under‘the Railway Budget. This is not a new question. It came 
up before the Acworth Committee and witness after witness, having ex¬ 
perience of the Government of India Finance Department and having 
experience of the management of Indian railways, said that the real inten¬ 
tion was, as a matter of fact, to keep down the military expenditure, or 
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rather to present a deceptive appearance to the public so that they might 
not know what amount exactly was being spent on military account. This 
question again came up when we were considering the separation of railway 
finance from general finance; and my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes 
succeeded in hoodwinking us by telling us: “ Here you are, you always 
complain that the Army Budget is not a votable item. Here you have 
an item of military expenditure which you will have the authority to vote 
every year. That was the inducement under which we agreed to the 
inclusion of this item in the Eailway Budget.*’ 

The Sonourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, Mr. Neogy is an old enemy 
of the separation of railway finance from genera) finance and 1 do not 
propose to follow him in re-opening some of the arguments with which 
he was unable to convince his colleagues in the second Assembly. List¬ 
ening to these debates in the last two or three days, I have felt some 
considerable regret that we had not the advantage of Mr. Kunzru’s pre¬ 
sence in the last Assembly. He has evidently studied this subject with 
real care and with real understanding and my regret that he was not 
here with us three years ago to assist us in framing the present conven¬ 
tion is increased by one other consideration and that is that he is not 
fully aware of what took place when that convention was framed, and he 
is apt to go back to the debases of 1922 and 1921 which were superseded 
entirely by what took place when the railway separation finance was 
introduced. The question w'hether the separation convention should be 
re-opened was answered by my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes yester¬ 
day or the day before when he said that, so far as the Government are 
concerned, they have no objection whatsoever to the reconsideration of 
the terms of that convention as soon as they are convinced that the House 
really desires it, though they are themselves of opinion that a year or Cwo*8 
delay would probably be advantageous because we should then have the 
advantage of the report on the accounts of the railways which is now in' 
course of preparation, which will be of material assistance to us in aniving 
at conclusions when we come to reconsider the convention. 

The particular point which was raised by my friend, Mr. Eangaswami 
Iyengar, in regard to strategic railways is of course an important one from 
the point of both of the tax-payer and of the Kailways. The objection to 
the transfer of the cost of the strategic railways to the Army Budget is, 
first of all, that it would make that expenditure non-votable, secondly that 
the Eailways are, as Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar pointed out, a single whole 
and run as a single whole by the Eailway Department. It is not the 
Military Department that makes the loss oh running Eailways though it 
may be that there are military reasons for the original building of the rail¬ 
ways and that the original purpose of the railways was mainly strategic 
But you cannot, I think, ask the Military Department conveniently to 
bear the whole loss on the running of the Eailways unless vou are pre¬ 
pared at the same time to give them a say in the way the Eailways are 
run. The ordinary accounting principles are that the Department which 
is actually responsible for the administration of a particular subject should 
bear the charges in connection with it. • If. however, the House are anxious 
about the total of the military expenditure of India, I should be the last 
person to pretend that the cost of the loss of working on strategic lines is 
not part of our expenditure on defence; of course it is. It is merely an 
accounting question whether it is desirable to transfer it from its present 
place to the Military Budget and I think that on examining the question** 
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with an open mind we shall come to the conclusion that there would be 
very considerable disadvantages in a transfer of the charge to the military 
estimates. 

I do not think 1 need deal here with the point that was raised by Mr. 
Bangaswami Iyengar a little earlier about the great increase in the expen> 
diture on strategic lines. I do not think that there are many new strategic 
lines in process of being built at the present time. There is one which 
was recommended by no less an authority than the Eetrenchment Com¬ 
mittee, its purpose being to save the cost of transportation charges to Fort 
Sandeman. That is a clear case where the result of building the railway 
is a saving on the Military Budget larger than the loss on the strategic 
railway when built. It is obviously only a question of accounting where 
exactly you show the loss on strategic railways. 

As to the point that the Convention might provide that the loss on 
strategic Railways should be charged before the share of the tax-payer in 
the surplus profits is taken, it is a very interesting suggestion and one 
which might well be considered. I do not see that there is any objection 
at all as a matter of arrangement to that proposal. But what we got to 
when we were discussing this matter in 1924 was the question how far 
you want to use your railways as a means of relieving the tax-payer. Is 
a tax on transportation a good tax? It was the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment that on the whole the Railway Convention put rather a larger charge 
on the Railways than they themselves thought desirable. On the other 
hand, from the point of view of the Finance Member speaking as such, I 
cannot regret that I get an extra number of lakhs every year for the relief 
of the tax-payer. But at the same time I think we have got to stick very 
clearly to the principle that a tax on transportation is a bad tax and the 
contribution of the Railways should not be much more than what is 
reasonable in consideration of the fact that they are benefiting from the 
use of the credit of the Government and that they are not paying income- 
tax. All these points will of course be considered when we reopen the 
question of the Raihvay Convention. Speaking with some experience 
of the finances of India I would only make one req\iest and that is, that 
Honourable Members should not approach it with a desire of going back 
to the bad old system when we were taking the total of our railway receipts 
as part of our income and the total of our railway expenditure as part of 
our expenditure, when alternately we were robbed by and robbed the 
Railways of their dues. The qiiestion always comes down at the last stage 
to this, how far are you justified in using the Railways in relief of the 
general tax-paver? It means that they are charging higher fares to the 
users of the Railways which is probably not in the economic interest of 
the country if you insist on obtaining a larirer dividend from the Railways 
at the expense of the consiimer of the Railways in aid of the tax-payer. 
That is the simple proposition which you have to discuss whatever the 
details of the Convention of the separation of the Railway Budget from 
the General Budget. The same point is really the point which was raised 
bv Mr. Kunzru in regard to the land and subsidies question. We had 
that out very fully in 1924. If you want to secure for the tax-payer a 
return on the present value of the land and the accumulated compound 
interest plus principal and the subsidies given years ago if they really 
exist, then you must charge very much higher rates and fares than you 
'do at present. That is merely a question of. 
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Pandit Hirday Nath Kumzru: May I point out that I did not say a word 
about accumulated compound interest. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I was only dragging it in just to 
accumulate the points. I do not think that it is entirely true to say—^that 
was another point we had out in the 1924 discussions—^that the Bailways 
have been an enormous loss to the tax-payer of India for generations. The 
Bailways are inclined to say that they have sometimes contributed much 
larger sums than they ought to have done, and that obviously they were 
doing so during the War. Whatever the details of what happened 50 
years, 20 years, or 10 years ago may be, we simply come back to the 
general proposition, how much do you want to charge the present user of 
Bailways for using them in order that you may benefit the tax-payer and 
reduce the amount that you are taxing him. We had arrived at a con¬ 
vention which in a sense wiped out the past so far as the question of past 
losses and gains were concerned. We arrived at a figure of the present 
capital at charge of the Bailways on w’hich the Bailways should pay interest 
and contribution to the Government—^to the tax-payer—and it is on that 
basis that rates and fares have at present been fixed and the contribution 
to the tax-payer has been fixed. You can increase the contribution by 
increasing the rates abd fares. You can reduce the contribution and help 
to reduce rates and fares. 

The special question of the reserves, which my friend Mr. Eangaswami 
Iyengar raised, comes up there. We do not want to build up a large 
reserve for the pleasure of looking at it. We w^ant it there for use and 
one of its important uses is that when the time seems to be coming for 
reduction of rates and fares, you can be bolder. You can take more risks 
in introducing reduced rates and fares. It must always be a matter of 
estimate how much you are going to recover by way of additional traffic 
and you cannot bo sure what the effect of the reductions may be. During 
that period when you may be making losses which you are not meeting out of 
revenue, it is very useful to have a reserve w’hich you can fall back upon to 
tide over that period where you do not know the effect of the reductions 
you have made. In regard to the reserves there is one other point I 
should like to touch upon and that is the question of their investment. I 
have never been happy about the position under which the reserves accu¬ 
mulated by the Bailways arc simply merged in the general balances of the 
Government. It is true that it is a better system than the previous 
arrangement by w^hich you simply took the receipts into the revenue and 
the working expenses»into the expenditure of the Government of India. 
We have been working on a scheme which would arrange for some sort of 
funding of the various portions of our balances which now represent capital 
lent to the Government from such sources as Provident Fund, Eailway re¬ 
serve and so on, and if that scheme could be w^orked out, as I hope it may 
be,—^biit it cannot bo done very quickly,—^I hope to be able to take one step 
further towards what is now' only the ultimate ideal, the time when the Bail- 
wavs will depend entirely on their own credit and will borrow in the market 
on their own credit and keep their resources for themselves, and not merge 
them inside the Government balance. The interest that is paid on the 
balances of the reserve is the general rate of interest paid by the Govern¬ 
ment on all the funds that they keep m that form in their balances. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: What is the exact percentage, may 
Tknow? 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: At the moment it is about 3f per 
cent., i.e,y 1 per cent, below the rate at which Governnient is borrowing. 
A small portion of this reserve, to complete the picture, is invested in the 
shares of some branch lines and it has been separately invested in one or 
. two instances, but generally speaking, we are still in the difficulty that the 
money market in India is not big enough to have both the Government of 
India and the Eailways as separate borrowers competing against each other 
. or even working in dissociation. Until we reach that time, we have got 
some absence of completeness in our separation. That is something for 
the future, but I do not think it can be immediately realised. I do not 
, propose to deal with the other smaller points which were raised by Mr. 
Kunzru and will leave them for Mr. Parsons to deal with when the debate 
.continues. 

Mr, B, K* Shaiimukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, there has been a general desire 
expressed on this side of the House that the time has come when we ought 
to examine the convention arrived at .three years ago in the light of the 
. experience gained so far. Before the House is actually given an opportu¬ 
nity to re-examine the convention, I think it will facilitate our work if we 
can have the report of Sir Arthur Dickinson and his assistants about the 
system of accounting on the Indian Eailw’ays, and it will further facilitate 
discussion of matters in this House, if the Financial Commissioner for Eail¬ 
ways will place the results of this investigation before the Standing Finance 
Committee for Eailways before actual discussion takes place in this House. 

I do not know at present, Sir, when the Financial Commissioner expects 
to get .this report; but under any circumstances it w^onld perhaps be desir¬ 
able that we should have this discussion about the convention before the 
next Budget is actually presented to this House; and if this is accepted it 
would perhaps be convenient for this House if it is given an opportunity to 
discuss the matter at its September meeting. I do hope that my friend the 
Financial Commissioner will take the necessary steps to expedite the receipt 
of this report and place it for consideration before the Standing Finance 
‘ Committee. 

Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar raised the question 
of the contribution which the Railw'ays are making to the General I3udget. 
There is no secret that on this point myself and my Honourable friend hold 
different views. I expressed during the debate last year that to ask the 
Railway Administration to pay a contribution to the general revenues is 
tantamount to putting a tax on transportation in the country. (Mr. A. 
Ranffaswami Iyengar: “No.”) I would be satisfied If the Railway Admi¬ 
nistration is placed in such a position as would enable them to give the most 
efficient service .to the travelling public at the cheapest rate possible; and 
if this principle is accepted, I do not find any justification for my Honour¬ 
able friend, Sir Basil Blackett, to extract as much money as possible from 
the Railway Administration to enable him to balance his Budget. The 
General Budget of the Government of India, Sir, must be balanced without 
this contribution from the Railways, and unless this is done, I canno»t call 
the General Budget of my Honourable friend a balanced budget- Speak¬ 
ing on the general discussion, I asked for some information as to the exact 
percentage of interest that the Government of India is paying on the 
balances of the Eailways and my Honourable friend has just now told us 
that the Railway Administration is getting about 3} ner cent, on its reserves. 
Now, I put it to you, Sir, whether it is proper that the Railway Adminis- 
'tration should invest its own amount of very nearly 22 crores of rupees 
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at 33 per cent, and borrow from my Honourable friend himaelf at 4^ per- 
►cent. I submit it is not an equitable treatment. When we re-examine 
tne convention and when the acco-unts of the Bailways are placed on a 
better basis, I do hope that steps will be taken, as I suggested the other 
railway reserves in more permanent securities thereby 
enabling the BaHway Administration to get a reasonable interest. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Sir, I wish to rise at once to reply to certain ques- 
•tions which were raised by my friend, Mr. Chetty. He suggested, and I 
myself am inclined to agree with him that this House. 

Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaijrum (North West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-OfBcial): Have we a quorum, Sir? 

Mr. President: We have got a quorum- 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: He has suggested, and I am inclined to agree 
with him that «this House, and indeed all the authorities who deal with the 
matter, will find it more convenient to consider any revision of the separa¬ 
tion convention after we have received Sir Arthur Dickinson's report, and he 
asked me whether I should be prepared to put that report before the Stand¬ 
ing Finance Committee for Railways; and also when w’e were likely to get 

On the first question I can give a definite answ’er. I have every intention 
of putting that report, as soon as I possibly can, before the Standing Finance 
Committee and of taking their advice, as soon as we have ourselves con¬ 
sidered it, on the whole subject; and I shall also want to take their advice 
as to the procedure to be adopted in laying the question of the revision of 
the separation convention before the House. On the second question, as to 
when we shall receive the report, I cannot give quite so definite an answer, 
but I will attempt to discover when we are likely to get it before the end 
of the Session and wall let the Standing Finance Committee know. My 
present information is that we are likely to get a report from Sir Arthur 
Dickinson and his Committee probably about the beginning of June, but I 
am not quite sure whether that will be a preliminary or a final report. 

There was one other point raised by Mr. Chetty to which I should like 
to refer. He asked me why we only got so low a rate of interest on our 
reserved depreciation fund balances from the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber. We get, as the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett explained, one per 
cent, or about one per cent, below the rate at which the Government of 
India have been borrowing. The answer is that though we in the Railway 
Department may look upon our reserves as a more or less permanent in¬ 
vestment, only to be trenched upon in times, I will not say of emergency, 
but of diflBculty, from the point of view of the Government of India in whose 
general balances those reserves are merged, it is short term money and the 
rate which we get on the money is, considering the size of the balances of 
the Government of India, particularly in the hot weather, probably as large, 
if not larger, than they themsolves can get on those balances. 

Mr. Kunzru asked why we did not at present debit to capital interest 
-during construeijon, particularly on, I think, the expenditure on new lines- 
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I am not sure whether he also referred to open line projects. That again,- 
I may say, we cannot come to a decision on before we receive the Dickinson, 
report. I know that one or two Members who have spoken to me on the 
subject think we are too much of financial purists; in this matter 1 think 
they hold that we do not follow business practice. My own view is that 
there is a good deal «to be* said on both sides. Even if (this is only a provi- 
sional view, I do not wish to commit myself,) even if we did charge interest 
during construction to capital, it would be, a type of preliminary expense to 
be' charged off as soon as the lines were beginning to work at a profit by 
writing^t back to revenue. 

Mr. Kunzru also asked me the question how we could know, after a 
new line has been opened, whether it is paying. 1 do not think at the^ 
moment I can give a definite answer. There is no doubt that, taking all 
our new construction as a whole, we can obtain an idea whether we have 
done well out of them after some years, from a general survey of the finan¬ 
cial results of the whole system of which they form extensions. I cannot 
for the moment see any method by which we could—say five or six years 
after the opening of a new line—say quite definitely that it has been paying 
the return which when we originally proposed to take it up, we expected 
we might get from it, because in the meantime rates and fares might have 
risen or fallen. And also it would be impossible, X think, with any account 
system to say definitely what actual extra earnings we were getting from 
an individual line, because those earnings are not only obtained from carry¬ 
ing traffic over that line itself but over other parts of the same system and 
other systems for varying distances. I will, however, certainly consider the 
question and see whether we can get hold of any system by which we can, 
after a period of years, tost the accuracy of our original assumptions. 

Those, Sir, are, I think, all the points which have been raised in this 
debate, to which the Honourable the Finance Member has not already 
replied. I trust that in view of the explanations given the Honourable 
Member will be prepared to withdraw his motion. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Tf it is understood that after the Dickin¬ 
son Committee has reported, the House will bo given an opportunity to dis¬ 
cuss the matter, I will not press my motion. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Yes, Sir. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I ask for leave to withdraw my amend¬ 
ment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Form of Budget and Statistics- 

♦Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru : T move: 

**That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Re. 1.” 

1 mentioned the other day that it was desirable, in the interests of 
most of us, «that fuller information should be given in the Budget than is 
contained at present. It should be more detailed, and in the second place 
it , should enable us to take a comparative view of the income and expen¬ 
diture of , the various railways. We get at present a separate statement of 
their income and expenditure, both charged to revenue and to capital- I 
shbuld certainly like that these estimates should be given to us in a form 
which would enable us to compare the working of different lines. 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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As regards the statistics, 1 want to bring two points to the notice of 
^^Government. Till recently the second volume of the Eailway Administra¬ 
tion lieport used to give sgparately »tho number of first, second and third 
•class passengers and the holders of season and vendors' tickets. That prac¬ 
tice has now been discontinued and it is therefore difficult to compare the 
figures, say for 1925-2G, with the figures for past years. Now this informa¬ 
tion I know is available at present in Volume 1 oi the Report, but there is 
no guarantee that that practice will be continued. 1 understand that there 
is no form fixed for the manner in which that part of the Report is to bo 
made which is contained in Volume T. It is only the statistics, I believe, 
that are fixed. I should likt^ therefore that the statistics relating to the 
number of passengers should be given in the old form. The other point 
that I wish to bring forward is in connection with the statistics given, 1 
believe, at the end of Volume I with regard to the number of vacancies 
occurring every year and the manner in which they are filled up. Now in 
the Report for 1024-25 T believe the men newly appointed were classified 
as Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Muslims and non-Muslims, but the classifi¬ 
cation adoplt'd in the Report for 1025-20 is a different one. Tlu^re the new 
appointments are classi‘d und(‘r European, Hindu, Muslim and others. 
Here again 1 ask that the old fonn should Ix' followT^d and for n particular 
reason. T have no desire* to look upon Anglo-Indians otherwise than as 
Indians. All those who are bom in this country and who regard it them¬ 
selves as their mother country must be regarded by all stK’tions of Indians 
as being in every sense of the tenn Indians. Rut as Sir Charles Innes 
himself recognised in presenting the budget statemeuit for 1924-25, there 
has been a complaint and a pointed complaint in this House on several 
occasions that discrimination has been shown in favour of one section of 
the population to ihv disadvantage of other sections. If that is recognised, 
surely our statistics should enable us to see how far the injustice then done 
to the other sections of the population is redressed in future. Lastly, T 
want to suggest that, we should b(' given not merely the number of vacan¬ 
cies filled up every year, but, so to say,..tbe names of .the various posts that 
fall vacant in each department. We should bt' able to see what were the 
posts that fell vacant and what were the qualifications required of the 
men to be appointed to these posts, for it is only whim siuffi infonnation 
is given that we can see how far the statement made that persons of the 
j'oquisite qualification* were not available can he I'cgarded as sufficient by 
this House. ^ 

^Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I rise to ask that one point may be made 
clear to me with reference to this Budget. On various demands we find 
certain items are voted and certain are non-voted. Section 67-A of the 
Government of India Act, sub-clause (3) (ii), says : 

“Expenditure of whicli the amount is prescribed by or under any law” 

IS not voted. Similarly, Sir, under sub-clause (3) (iii) salaries and pensions 
of persons appointed by or with approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary 
of State in Council are not voted, and sub-clause (3) (iv) makes other 
exceptions. Sub-clause (5) makes all other items votable. Under section 
4 of the Indian Railways Act the authority for appointing Railway Inspectors 
IS entirely vested in the Governor General in Council. If so. Sir, I w'ant 
to know why, under the heading * Inspection ' any item can come under 
uon-votable. On the other hand we find Rs. 2,81,000 are put down as non- 
votable under the heading ‘ Inspection *, whilst under the Act they are all 
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persons who ought to be appointed by the Governor General in Counoil, 
and as such the amounts which are demanded under that heading ought, 
to be put under * votable *. 

Mr. A. A. J[#. Parsons : Sir, may I reply first to the point raised by my 
friend Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar? Ho has asked why certain of the items 
under the head * Inspection ’ are shown as non-votable. The answer is that 
the appropriations there proposed are for officers who were appointed by 
the Secretary of State. They may be appointed to those particular posts 
by the Governor General in Council for the purposes of the Act, but they 
arj appointed to the services to which they belong by the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I ask the Honourable Member 
whether the Government have got the right to take away from this House 
any items which come under ‘ votable ' because persons appointed by th(‘ 
Secretary of State to some other posts are taken over to this Department? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: There is no question of taking away any parti¬ 
cular items from the vote of this House. 

If I may. I will now turn to the questions which were put by Mr. Kunzru. 
He asked that the Budget should in certain respects show more detail. 
The position is that the form of the Budget was settled with the agreement; 
of the Standing Finance Committee and at the time this form was origin¬ 
ally laid before the House it received their approval. If, as I think is 
quite probable, when we get Sir Arthur Dickinson’s report, we alter to a 
considerable extent the form of our accounts, I have little doubt we shall 
have to alter, again w’ith the concurrence of this House, the form of our 
estimates and we will then certainly consider any suggestions which have 
been made either now by Mr. Kunzru or in the course of this debate to 
see if we cannot get the form stilUmore into a shape which will meet the 
needs of the Members of this House. The difficulty, of course, is that the 
needs of individual Members differ. My reply is very much the same 
with regard to the statistics. The fact that we have transferred one 
particular statement from Volume II of the Kailway Board's Report 
to Volume I does not indicate any intention on our part to abandon that 
statement, and we shall certainly continue the particular statement to 
which the Honourable Member referred. For the rest he suggested 
certain modifications in a statement which we have recently given in reply 
to the demand of this House showing vacancies each year, and asked for 
rather fuller information, names of appointments and so on in that state¬ 
ment. Again, we will very carefully consider that suggestion as also any 
other suggestions that Honourable Members may like to make for the im¬ 
provement of statistics given in our annual Report so as to make it more 
useful to the House. I hope the Honourable Member, in view of this 
undertaking, will withdraw his motion. 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I find that for the first time in the Administration 
Report on Railways, for 1925-1926, Hindus and Muslims have been classed 
under "statutory Indians" and I should like my Honourable friend Mr. 
Graham to tell me whether my claim to be called an Indian depends o* 
.,any Statute. 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): I think I am 
entitled to notice of that question. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, I thought that the term ‘‘statutory Indian" 
was devised for the benefit of a community which is yet dubious as to its 
nationality, which calls itself Indian and yet whose representative in this 
House sits in the European group as a member of that party. I was read¬ 
ing a new’spaper that I received only yesterday evening, and what do I 
find? Here is a letter from an Anglo-Indian gentleman and in it he makes 
the illuminating statement that an Anglo-Indian is an Indian and han 
always been so, and he has a right to be treated as such so long as he does 
not forfeit his citizenship; and that an Anglo-Indian is a Britisher and will 
continue to be so until he can claim no right to the name by virtue of hia 
descent. My objection is to being classed in the same category as 
Mr. Facing Bothways. Sir, I very much wish that my Honourable friend 
Mr. Parsons will sec his way to revert to the old system of presenting this 
particular set of statistics; and I do not think we need wait for the Dickin¬ 
son Committee for this *little change. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, I ask for leave to withdraw the 
motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, I find that motion No. 15 which 
stands in the name of my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi is more compre¬ 
hensive than my motion (No. 11). I will therefore express my views when 
his motion is taken into consideration. 

Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy (Presidency Division: Non-Muliammadan 
Rural): Sir, as this matter regarding the failure of Government to appoint 
an Indian on the Railway Board has alnaidy been discussed I do not w^ant 
to move the motion standing in my name. No. 12. 

Grievances of Subordinate Railwai/ Employees. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, the next item, No. 13,* has already been discussed; but if 
I am permitted to do so I will take what is printed as No. 14 on this list: 

“That the Demand under the he^ad ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Re. 1.” (Gov¬ 
ernment’s non-acceptance of the Assembly Resolution recommending an enquiry into 
the grievances of subordinate railway employees). 

Sir, this is an old story, old at least to those Members w4io happened to 
be here in the last Assembly. It will be within the memory of them all 
how in 1925 this House after a very long debate passed a Resolution, 
namely, recommending to the Government an enquiry into the grievances 
of subordinate railway employees through the Railway Advisory Council 
or a Committee thereof. That was in February, 1925. Last year. Sir, 
the same question was taken up because the Government had disregarded 
the Resolution of this House—or, if I am to be technically correct, had 
not disregarded but did not give effect to the Resolution with all respect 
to this House. I say this, Sir, because I fear my Honourable friend Sir 
Charles Innes will get up and say there is no question of regard or respect 
due to this House and things of that kind. He will say that Government 
gave its most careful consideration to the Resolution that w^as passed by 
this House, and after very careful consideration they decided not to give 
effect to it. If that is the form in which it should be put I have no objec¬ 
tion to put it in that form; but the net result is the same, that the Gov¬ 
ernment have not yet chosen to carry out the recommendation made by 

*** That the Demand under the head * Railway Board ’ be redticed by Re. 1. (Non¬ 
appointment of Indians on the Railway Board).** 

C 2 
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this House in 1925 and pressed upon the Gk)veriiinent last year at the time 
of the Hallway Budget in exactly the same form as the motion now before 
the House. »Sar, 1 may be permitted to point out that the attitude of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member throughout, from the very beginning, 
from the hrst time this Besolution was introduced in tliis House, has been 
one of uncHanpromising opposition. He put forth several pleas. In the 
first place he said that there were no general grievances. Then he said 
that there was no demand for an enquiry into their grievances by the rail¬ 
way eni])loyees themselves; that the demand was a fabricated or manu¬ 
factured demand for which he thought my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi 
there was responsible. Then later on he told this House, especially last 
year, that everything needful was being done by means of S(»me communi¬ 
cation or circular addressed l)y the Department to the various Bail way 
Administrations. He maintained that this was a very dangerous proposal, 
an enquiry in the ease of 700,000 men to find out exactly what their lot in 
life was; and if this Resolution was to be given effect to very untoward 
consequences would follow. All thesi* things which were said by the 
Honourable Member at the time should be familiar to most old 
Members of this House. I am simply repeating them very briefly in order 
to remind tlie old Members and to inform those who are new to this House, 
that unforiunatelv the attitude taken by Sir Charles Innes over this very 
innocent K('solution has been one of utter lack of sympathy. Sir, I was 
surprised to hear from him that there was no real demand from the em¬ 
ployees themselves; and as I fear he may again persist in that ]:)lea 1 would 
like to draw his attention to what materials I have before mo. He said 
last year—at the beginning ho said there wore no grievances at all. Then 
later on he was pleased to admit that there were some grievances, though 
not with regard to pay and wages and things of that kind, d'his is 
what he said in 1025. There were no general grievances with regard to 
pay and allowances: that there may be other grievances, he did not deny, 
though he thought the proper way to deal with these other grievances was 
by putting j)ressiire upon him, not by entrusting the matter to a com¬ 
mittee of the Central Advisory Council. I repeat that he began by saying 
there were no grievances in regard to pay and allowances; and then he 
said last year: 


“What we feel .st^-ongly is that if we had appointed this commission of cnquiiy we 

might liavo created serious trouble.We had no evidence before us that 

there was any demand on the part of our railway employees for a commission of en¬ 
quiry. As far as w’^e know “ 

—there was ample evidence available h r that I suppose— 

“As far as we know the demand for enquiry came from M**. Jo.shi himself and not 
from the raihvay employees.” 


Sir, as far as T know—I am not of course part of the Government of India 
and I have no access to all the sources of information open to the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member—^but to the best of my knowledge, T thought, 
Sir, when I moved this llesolution in 1925 there were a lot of railway em¬ 
ployees who had sent a lot of letters to me asking me to move this Eesolu- 
ti6n in their behalf. If I had not known that they wanted it badly, I 
should not have wasted my time or the time of this House in moving the 
Besolution or in trying my best to force it on the attention of this House. 
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Therefore, Sir, 1 am not pleading for Mr. Joshi—he is able to take care 
of himself—but 1 would draw the attention of the Honourable the Com¬ 
merce Member to the fact that there were many resolutions passed at 
many conferences of railway employees. There was, 1 think, the All-India 
3 pm RHifway Federation which met last year and which emphatically 
demanded this inquiry. There were other conferences of rail¬ 
way men very earnestly praying for this inquiry into their grievances. I 
do not wdsh to tire the patience of this House, but I have got here a lot 
of these resolutions passed by railway conferences and railway unions 
praying for ah inquiry into their grievances; and I do not believe that any 
Member, at least on this side of the House, is going to take literally the 
statement that the Oovernmer^t, the all-know4ng Government, have no 
evidence before them to show that there w’as any demand on the part of 
.the men themselves, these struggling men, for some kind of inquiry into 
their grievances and for some redress of their legitimate grievances. There¬ 
fore, Sir, I hope that that phia will not be advanced ikwv. 

A statement was made last year by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member that a circular was being sent round to the various Kail way Ad¬ 
ministrations and everything needful w'as being done by the administra¬ 
tions to see that all legitimate grievances w^ere redressed. 1 wish. Sir, 
that that circiKar had the desired effect. Tt is probable that the circular 
was sent out wnth the best of intentions; but unfortunately we live in a 
woidd in wdncdi good intentions do not carry us very far. Therefore, in 
spite of this very charitable circular of the Government asking the Railway 
Administrations to redress all legitimate grievances, there they are to-day, 
just ns they w’oro in 1024 or 1025; and the men are feeling their lot verv 
keenly. 

T may state at once wdiat those grievances are in jus< a few words: 

Insufficient scales of pay; 

Insecurity of service; 

Fines and punishmenti; 

Ill-treatment and unsym])athetic jttlitude of the Haihvay 

Administrations towards railway unions. 

Sir. the other day in this House in reply to a question the 
Honourable Sir Charles Inncs admitted that the lowest scale 
of pay on certain railways (*ame down to as low as Hs. 20 in the case of 
clerks, and Ks. 9 or Ks. 13 in the case of wwkrnen, that is less than 
annas 5 and 7 per day. I'hcrc it is on page 385 of the proceedings of the 
2nd February. In reply to one of my questions the Honourable Sir Charles 
Inncs said : 

“The minimum rates of pay of the lowest paid non-skilled workers in the Bensid 
Nagpur Bailway is Rs. 9 a month for women and l>oys mid B-s. 13-8-0 a month for 
men. The minimum pay of the lowest paid clerical staff is Bs. 28 per ^mensem. 1 he 
starting pay of junior clerks in the South Indian Railway is Bs. 20-8-0. 

T may add rising by increments of Ks. 1-8 to Ks. 46. On the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway it is Ks. 20 rising by increments of Rs. 2 
to Ks. 30, on the Eastern Bengal Railway Ks. 28—annual increment 
Ks. 4—maximum Ks. 40; on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, Ks. 28—annual 
increment Ks. 4—maximum Rs. 40; on the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway 
(now East Indian Railway), Rs. 40—annual increment Rs 3; on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, Rs. 40—5—55; oii the 
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Great Indian PeninsuJa Bailway, Bs. 40—5—80; so on. 

and here are the actual figures which cannot be contradicted. The 
starting salary on the Madras and Southern Mahratta E^Iway for clerks 
is lis. ^0 and on the South Indian Eailway, Es. 20-8. Here I have got 
^ome of the latest copimunications of the unions in their magazines saying 
that, in spite of all their endeavoui's and appeals to the Agents, in spite of 
the circular of the Government, in spite of the earnest and humble efforts 
imade by the clerks concerned to touch the heart of the Agents, they are 
where they were. The Agent of the South Indian Kailway seems to have 
told them that it was all a question of supply and demand, and unfortunately 
that is the plea put forward by the Honourable the Commerce Member 
also in reply to the question to which I referred just now. Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta asked: 


“Does the Honourable Member regard Rs. 9 as a human wage for a human being? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I imagine. Sir, that a va»’y large number at any 
rate of agricultural workers in this country get a great deal less than Rs. 9 a month. 
Perhaps the best answer that I can give the Honourable Member* is that we get for 
every vacancy in the railway a great many applicants.” 

And that. Sir, is to be the principle that governs all these matters, the 
law of supply and demand. 1 am ready to confess, Sir, that as one of the 
results of the present system of education we turn out of our schools and 
colleges every year thousands of young men who are hungry, who are pre¬ 
pared to accept anything they can get—Ks. 15, Ks. 20, Ks. 25, Ks. 28 or 
lls. 30, indeed anything that they can get; and this problem of unemploy¬ 
ment will have to be tackled by the Central Government sooner or later. 
1 am glad in this connection to note that the Government of the Punjab 
at least has taken steps to appoint some committee to inquire into this 
problem, that at least one province has taken steps to deal seriously with 
the matter. I am prepared to admit that in the Madras Presidency these 
young men who come out of schools and colleges and have nothing other¬ 
wise to do, not being technically trained, have t© get at something and 
Ihey grab at the merest chance of getting anything, and so they are prepared 
to accept anything, however low. The question is not whether there are 
not men willing to accept jobs on these low salaries, but whether the 
Government thinks that these are wages on which a young man of 25 
or 30 will be able to do his work well, who probably has a small family to 
support—a wife and perhaps a child or two. How can they live on Rs. 20 
or Ks. 25? That is the question, Sir, which has to be put to the Govern¬ 
ment here and to the Agent there. The Agent is absolutely unconcerned 
whether the man is content or not content; he thinks that the man is a 
machine. He says “ You must work on Ks. 20; next year you will get 
Ks. 1-8 more and next year another Ks. 1-8, until you get in 17 9r 18 
years the magnificent maximum of Ks. 46.” Therefore, Sir, there is 
that question of a living wage there; and yet the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes says that so far as he knows there was never a grievance regarding 
pay and alloivances on the part of clerks or regarding wages on the part of 
workmen. ^ 


_ Then, again. Sir, it was said that the women and men in factories got 
between ^e annas and six annas a day; or sometimes only four and five- 
and the Honourable Sir Charles Innes had the goodness to sav that agri' 
cultural labourers in India get no more. I do not know what the agricul¬ 
tural labourer' in Northern India gets; but T do know that in Sc uth India 
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agricultural labourers very often prefer to get their wages in kind and not 
in money. I know in many districts the labourers get so much paddy 
or ground-nuts and things of that kind getting in kind, is much more profi¬ 
table to them. There is a great deal of difference certainly between the 
labourer on the farm and the workman in the towms. The agricultural 
labourer has no rent to pay; he gets a piece of land and he puts up a few 
mud walls and a thatched roof; he does not purchase his firewood; he 
does not purchase various other articles of food; the com is produced on 
the land and if he can get a few measures of paddy he is quite satisfied. 
Do you expect a man at Kharagpur or Calcutta or Negapatam or wherever 
else you have your w^orkshops to be able to live at the same rate of wages 
as the other does—on four or six annas a day? At Kharagpur you pay 
these women and boys some 4 annas and the men seven annas a 
day. I repeat that this question will have to be gone into very carefully 
by a committee . . . 

The Bevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail (Madras: European): May I ask the 
Honourable Member, Sir, .... 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: To find out w'hether these are living w-ages, w-agcs 
on which a human being can subsist. 

I do not want to take up more time. Sir; I am sorry fo see that my 
old professor is getting impatient; he used to teach us to be patient when 
we were his pupils. However that was in another place. My friend 
reminds me that w^c used to put up with very much more tiresome lectures 
when we were at college. However I am not anxious to detain the House 
further. There are these many many difficulties; and all that we ask, Sir, 
is that some responsible committee slxould go out, if possible with my dear 
•old master on it, and find out what the living w^ages of these people are 
JUid what is needed to better their conditions. And wdiat is the attitude 
of the Government towards that question, Sir? “No grievances, first; 
then, the employees do not want any committee.'’ It is as if we are told 
that a man stniggling in the water, and about to be drowmed does nqt 
w^ant any help to be given to him to be drawm out of the w'ater and landed 
on the bank. Is anybody going to believe all these pleas? 

Lastly, Sir, it is said that the Agents of the Railways have been asked 
to look into these matters. I know, Sir, the Agents are human. I am 
not blaming them at all. But very often the trouble comes not from the 
Agents, but from their subordinates; and one particular complaint that I have 
in mind is entirely due to the action of the subordinates, not of the Agents. 
We have got here the theory of “the man on the spot". The Agents have 
no doubt got their good intentions; they are doubtless actuated by the best 
of motives, I do not deny that at all; bul. it is their subordinates who aie 
responsible for most if not all these troubles. I do not believe that there 
is any Agent who will turn out his subordinates for not carrying out his 
orders; I do not believe that even the Honourable the Commerce Member 
will turn out any of his subordinates for not.cariying out his orders. There 
will be palliatives and there will be explanations as to why the orders have 
not been executed. So whatever the reason may be, however good the 
intentions of the Agents may be, or of the Members on the opposite side, 
I am very sorry to say. Sir," the men suffer and suffer; they rot gjid rot; 
and when we come here and ask for a committee of inquiry to look into their 
grievances, we are at once told that the men do not want a commission of 
irtquiry. Sir, 1 am very sorry to have to refer to this very old story. 1 
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reihember how a substantial personage like Sir Hari Singh Gour who moved 
a similar motion some years ago, succeeded by making a cut getting his» 
grievance redressed. I am very sorry I am not so substantial as he is, but 
all the same 1 hope he will not be satisfied with what he achieved once, 
and that he will assist me with the weight of his support on this occasion; 
and I w'ouid appeal to nil others in the name of these many many thousands 
of men and women to lend me their support in this very important matter. 
Sir, I have taken particular care just now to avoid any reference to what is 
going on in the Bengal Nagpur Railway; because I know it is a seriouSr 
question; and 1 am sure it is engaging (he attention of the other side. 
There also, I may say in a general way, the trouble is due to insufficient 
wages, to ill-treatment, and to wdiat are called discharges and dismissals. 
Men are given a month’s notice,—not a month’s notice, but they are 
given a month’s pay in lieu of notice, and sent away without any reason 
being assigned. Tf the discharged men ask for what reason they are sent 
away, wrhy, they are not w anted ! The immediate officer says that he does 
not w’ant them, and in some cases he gives Rs. 7 or 8 and discharges them. 
These are some of the many grievances which the railway workmen hava 
and which to most of us at any rate on this side appear to be perfectly 
legitimate. At the same time. Sir, T do not w^ant the Honourable the Com¬ 
merce Member to fix any particular rate of salary. T do not w^ant to say 
that the men must get Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 or that they must get Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 100 eveui although on some railw^ays they do start people on Rs. 40. 
All we want is that a committee of the Members of this Houise, or a com¬ 
mittee of any respectable gentlemen or any other body the Government may 
decide upon, I am not particular what committee it is—^but I w’ant that 
some committee of respectable people should be appointed to go about and 
find out the causes of the present troubles and the grievances of the men 
and see how far those grievances cannot bo redressed. 

There is one thing more, Sir, and it is a serious thing. It is sometime* 
urged, especially by people who are not in touch with these men, that we 
are the people who incite these illiterate workmen, that members of Govern¬ 
ment know more about these people than w^e do and so on. But, Sir, 

I do not believe for a moment that any member of the Government can 
hope to know’ even half as much us I or my friend Mr. Joshi or as a matter 
of fact any non-official Indian know’s about these people. In fact, if the 
truth is to be told, when the men on the South Indian Railway w’ere feeling 
very uneasy over the question of their wages and also of holidays, I advised 
them to do nothing at all seriously, but to wait and hope. Again, while 
T was coming to Delhi this time, the men on the Bengal Nagpur Railw^ay 
met me at Kharagpur, and this is the very thing I told them. Their 
grieva«ice.s were acute in January, and I told them not to take any serious 
step; advised them to be patient. Although I knew that we in this House 
could do very little to relieve their lot. although I knew that all our appeAls 
in the past on behalf of these poor men Have fallen on deaf ears, that all 
cry that W’e can raise in their behalf in this House may fall now also 
oars, although I knewr all that. I still gave them hope and asked' 
patient and not to do anything wffiich they may have to regret 
ifherefore. Sir, while we are doing Our very best to tell these men 
n0/'fpAf^$Qri. to any extreme step which .may inconvenience, them and the* 
public, ^me Honourable Members there say that we are the people^ 
yipild hhVc incited these men. Yes; some Honourable Members ottKis House- 
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say—1 am glad they are not Indians,—that we are the people who inflame 
these railway men. It is really very unfortunate that when we do every* 
thing we can to dissuade these people from resorting to any extreme 
measures we should be charged and told that it is we who incite these people 
to strike. 1 therefore appeal once more to the Honourable Members on the 
opposite side to consider, if they cannot see eye to eye with us on this impor* 
tant question; 1-would appeal to the Honourable Sir Charles Innes before 
he Jays down the’ reins of his office to see if he cannot alleviate the grievances 
of these many many poor people. I make this appeal to every Member 
indeed. I do not want to say anything that may exasperate Tine feelings 
of anybody here. 1 simply want a committee of inquiry to see whether the 
lot of these people cannot be bettered. All the Railways of India are 
making huge profits; the State Railw^ays are making enormous profits and 
the Company Bail ways even more. For instance, the South Indian Rail¬ 
way made in 1925-26 a profit which was much more than that of any of 
the other Railways, and yet it pays the lowest. In 1925-26 the South 
Indian Railway got 8*55 per cent, as net revenue receipts after meeting all 
the charges. The State Railways made only 4*54, while the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway made 6*68. Last year after deducting all 
expenses, the South Indian Rail>vay were able to make Rs. 2,19,11,000; the 
Madras anU Southern Mahratta Railway were able to make Rs. 8,42,15,000. 
So that it cannot be said that these Pail ways are not in a position to give a 
little portion of their net earnings after meeting all their charges, to meet 
the legitimate demands of these men through whom and through whom 
alone—and I make this point very strongly—through whom and through 
whom alone, the Railways of India obtain all these large earnings. Yes; 
btit for these downtrodden men, but for these seven lakhs of suffering 
labourers, 1 put the question whether the officers can he of any use, whether 
the railways can run, or whether the railways can earn any money at all? 
Therefore, Sir, to take all the work you (3an from them, and then tell them 
you do not care if they go, that if A goes B can be put in liis place or if X 
goes Y can be put in his place and so on, is hardly right. Is this the answer. 
Sir, that a civilized (Tovernment or a civilized systefii of administration 
should give to these poor men? I therefore again appeal to this House 
that all Honourable Members should support me in this matter; and I hope 
my good friend Mnulvi Muhammad Yakub will also be with us on this 
Resolution. Last year he voted with us both on this motion and on the 
motion to omit the Demand under Railway Administration; find T hope he 
will find no difficulty to vote with us on this occasion, on this important 
issue which merely asks for an independent committee of inquiry. The 
Honourable the Commerce Member fears that a committee of inquiry will 
inflame these people, that it will put all kinds of false hopes into the minds 
of these ignorant workers. For three years we have been agitating on 
their behalf in this House, and no false hopes have been put itito their very 
very illiterate hearts; and I do not believe that by the appointment of a 
committee of inquiry such as we suggest they will be inflamed. They have 
suffered enough, and I do not think that they expect that the millennium 
will come .as soon as a committee is appointed. I repeat the Government can 
put anybody in whom they have confidence on this commiflee: they need 
not put me* or Mr. Joshi oii it, although we claim to know more about these 
men than othem. This committee will submit its report to Government, 
there \yili,,be arqple opportunity to scrutinise the report with th^ help of 
their»so-called experts, and this House will‘also probably have ample, 
opportunity to discuss the report. AH that we ask is, you should inquire 
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-and find out what the men’s grievances really are. If in spite of all that 
I have said, the Honourable the Commerce Member says that he cannot; 
a^e to appoint a committee of inquiry, that he will leave the matter 
^tirely to the Agents of the different railway administrations, and that 
what they say will be the last word, that this House should not have anything 
to do with the grievances of these men, that we shall not and cannot move 
*one inch further than what the Agents say, all that I can say, Sir, is that 
so far as this side of the House is concerned it cannot put up with that 
attitude any longer. Therefore, Sir, w’hen this House for the third time 
passes this motion and censures Government, for not carrying out the 
unanimous wish of the Members on this side, for not canning out this 
very very sane and innocent Resolution recommending an inquiry, which 
' has become all the more urgent to-day than it ever was before; if the Gov¬ 
ernment still refuse in spite of the verdict of the House to accedp to our 
wishes and persist in carrying on their old game, all I can say is* that they 
will be adding one more reason to our feeling that this is after all a House" 
•of Mockery. I hope, Sir, they will not give us any further cause of grievance 
on this subject. We have cried and cried, and let it not be said that this 
year for the third time we have cried in vain. 

The Bevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: Sir, as Mr. Acharya has referred to mo, 

I think perhaps I ought to explain why I interrupted him. I was really 
wanting to reverse our old role. I wanted him to instruct me. What I 
wanted was that he should try and put into money the total wage that he 
or other landowners pay to their agricultural labourers. He put us off by 
telling us something about ground-nuts and paddy, but that does not 
convey to my mind what the amount actually paid is. What I want to 
know is, do they pay anything more than a mere subsistence vrage? {An 
Honourable Member: ** Much more.”) Much more. Well, I shall be 
grateful to Mr. Acharya if he would put into terms of currency—as currency 
is the great subject of the day—^the actual amount that the labourer re¬ 
ceives. It is perfectly true that the agricultural labourer has a great deal 
more security of tenifre than the employee in the railway. That is perfectly 
true. In fact, when I came to Madras he had so much security of tenure 
that he could not leave his master even when he wanted to. When I 


came to Madras, out in the distriots round about it was a common thing 
for a man to give a bond for the debt which he took and to bind himself 
and his children to serve until that was paid off. And when was it paid 
off? Never. The man was practically selling himself into slavery; and 
only last week I saw a case in the Madras Mail of a man trying to enforce 
a bond of that nature. But was it security of tenure? He was kept there 
practically as a serf receiving merely enough to keep him in life. I have 
iihe most intense sympathy with the class that Mr. Acharya has referred 
to: I mean the class of students who come to our colleges and specially 
Brahmins who come to our collee^es, and at the end of the time are turned 


out with very little to look forward to in the way of employment. It is one 
of the great pipblems in all countries, what we are to do with our boys, 
aud it is a problem specially great in India owing to the peculiarity of the 
system which until latelv prevented people like Mr- Acharya from 
any outlet except something in the nature of clerical work. It is 
6f the Jdrge nuniber of people who by caste scruples were not able to 
trade or in any industrial w6rk that this pa^cular class is even 
, . . . . .. than it is at home. I have sometimes felt it on my con- 
that T am partly responsible for this large number of unemployed 
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(educated people. 1 am responsible for having turned out a large number of 
graduates, I ara partly responsible for having turned out Mr. Achaiya- 
Mr. Acharya complains that the Railways deal with this problem merely 
by quoting the law of supply and demand. Well, what I want to knw is 
does a rich landowner give his labourer twice as much as he would give if 
he were getting a smaller amount? Does the pay of the agricultural lab¬ 
ourer increase in ^proportion to the wealth of his employer or does he still 
receive a mere subsistence allowance? With regard to the question of 
supply ^nd demand, there is this to be borne in mind. There is only a 
limited amount of work and what the Trade Unions at home try to do is 
to keep down the number of people employed in order that the wages may 
be increased, so that there may not be this competition. Where you have 
unskilled labour, you will necessarily have greater competition, and when 
you have a large number of people! who unless they go (to a law college and 
become lawyers, have very little opening except in the way of badly-paid 
•clerical work, you have severe competition. I doubt whether the lot of the 
ordinary clerk in India is not worse than that of <the petty clerk at home, 
in England and in other European countries. I remember that one of the 
things which Walter Besant used constantly to bring forward in his books 
was the folly of people rushing in into the clerical profession—I don't mean 
the Charch, but I mean going in for being merely clerks. Why do they 
do it? Because they arc not fit for anything else. They might be fit for 
something else if they had the chance- But they have not had the chance. 
It is a great pity and it is partly due to the fact that we have an enormous 
number of men rushing in for education '^ho sometimes were not fit for any¬ 
thing after they had come out. I have often said to my Brahmin students: 
what would you be doing if the British had not come here and opened 
colleges. I have found it very difficult to get an answer. As far as I can 
see, they would be sitting on their lands performing ceremonies and saying 
prayers. That seems to me to be the answer. But the Brahmins were 
always people who saw a door when it was open and when they saw that 
entrance into Government service and into the bar brought distinction, in 
some cases at all events, there w'as a tremendous rush into the colleges and 
schools and people who would have been better employed .... 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division; Non-Muharnmadan): Sir, may I inquire 
whether we are discussing here the motion which Mr. Acharya has moved 
or the very nice system of education which this Government have intro¬ 
duced to emasculate the nation? 

The Itevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: I think, Sir, I am in order—Mr. Das 
is an authority upon irrelevance—^but with due respect I think I am an¬ 
swering something that Mr. Acharya said. I had no intention of making 
a speech when I got up on my legs but I am sometimes carried away by 
my subject. On this particular occasion what I do want to express is my 
great sympathy with these underpaid people; and, when I say “under¬ 
paid" I do. not mean that it is the duty of the railway to give more than 
the market value of the wwk- After all, the railway have a duty to the 
tax-payer. It is not the business of state railways to give more than the 
ordinary market value. Sentiment is a very good thing but I have often 
found that sentiment is expressed at other people’s expense, and that what 
usually happens is that people say “I sympathise with you very deeply but 
I am^ not going to do anything for you myself. “ What we have got to do 
in this country is, as far as possible, to develop its industries in order that 
there may be niore openings for the young men who Wish to take up other 
kin4s of work than merely clerical work. And I also think that we should 
^ nothing to raise the cost of living for this unfortunate class. 
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XanlTl Mtlhanunad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kmnaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan BuraJ): Sir, 1 have also tabled a motion in order to ventilate the 
grievances of the railway employees on the mast Indian Bailway and now 
tkktr.the general question of the grievances of the employees is under dis- 
russion, I think, Sir, it would be proper, if I were to take my motion as well. 
Also because my friend Mr. Acharya is so anxious that I should vote with 
hiin, I would prefer to associate myself with his motion rather than press^ 
my own motion separately. But, before speaking on the grievances of the 
East Indian Bailway, I would like to say one word in reply to what has 
fallen from the lips of our learned friend Dr. Macphail. He has asked, Sir, 
that what the condition of the Indians would be in, this country if the British, 
had not come here. 

The Itevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: May I rise to a personal explanation f 
I said the Brahmins. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Well, he has confined himself to Brahmins 
only, but then I would say, Sir, that if the British had not been here and 
had not opened colleges, 1 think the Brahmins in India would have been 
much more prosperous than they are now. They would have got many 
more openings than they have got here. Now, Sir, what js the result?' 
Even in their own line, to which Dr. Macphail refers, that is performing 
their religious rites, I w’ould submit that, on ixccount of this irreligious and 
material education imparted by the English institutions they have to a great 
extent left their religions and they do not go to poor Brahmins for perform¬ 
ing their religious rites. 

So, if the colleges had not been opened I think the Brahmin would 
have been in a better position and he would have got more devotees of his 
own religibn to go to him and give him something as alms for performing 
religious rites. 

Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: And the Brahmins would have- 
kept them in the dark for ever. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: No country in the world is dark now. Ther® 
are. many countries in the world where the British have not yet set their 
fwt, although they are trying to do so, as in China, but still we find that 
civilization is spreading. It is not only with the occupation of the British 
that we find light in the world. Probably, even in the darkest Afghanistan, 
where the British have not yet set foot, we find that there are signs of civi¬ 
lization. There are all the inventions of present civilization. Even avia¬ 
tion is to be found there and even Indians have been given offices in avia¬ 
tion in Afghanistan which they cannot get in India. (Laugiiter.) 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I mean. Sir, the Brahmin and' 
non-Brahmin question w^ould not have arisen if there had been no colleges, 
in other words, if the Brahmins had remained in sole possession of know- 
ledge, they would have kept the other people in darkness and the people 
^ojuld not have been any better. 

Honour able Member: ‘‘Certainly not ”.) 


Yakub: I think, Sir, that Brahmins are included in 
of m6r\, , ' ' " 


:^ilf|:Jio?iieV.^Bir, coming to my sxibject, the grievances of the employees of 
Ij|»dian liailway, which I am going, to enumerate now, they are 
W own creation buir they form the r gist of the resolutions which* 
Wdlpsa/parsed in a meeting of the Moradabgd Divisional Union of tfie East 
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Indian IlaiJway. These liesolutions, Sir, were duly foiwarded to the Agent 
of the East Indian Kailway but no respdnse was made to thepi. There¬ 
fore 1 am obliged to put them before this House. 

Before the arnaJgaination of the Oudh and Kohilkhand Kailway with 
the East Indian Kailway *it was considered that the unity of these two lines 
would conduce to mitigate the complaints and improve the general condi¬ 
tions of the employees and the general public travelling on these two lines. 
But unfortunately the amalgamation seems to have thrown the old Oudh 
and Kohilkhand Kailway section altogether into the back ground and its 
employees are looked upon by the officers of the East Indian Eailway like 
the children of a deceased wife. 

The first question with which I pro|x>se to deal is the persistent obsti¬ 
nacy of the higher authorities in the matter of the recognition of the Rail¬ 
way unions. At first a Railw'ay Union of the Oudh and Kohilkhand Eail¬ 
way employees was formed at Lucknow. This Union received recognition 
from the authorities of the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway in 1921 or 1922, 
but unfortunately its recognition was withdrawn in 1924; since then several 
attempts were made to secure recognition but all have been unsuccessful. 
Subsequently the railw^ay employees of Moradabad railway division formed 
a separate independent union of their own on moderate lines. The Agent 
of the l^ast Indian Railway w^as approached in August 1926 to grant recog¬ 
nition to this Union and it w^as strongly urged on behalf of this Union that 
its sphere of activity would never go beyond the limits of moderation and 
constitutional methods, but the Agent refused to grant recognition. In 
these days of general awakening when" the unions of highly responsible 
Government departments like the Police Department are being recognised 
by the Government this conduct of the Agent of the East Indian Railway 
seems highly improper and objectionable. It is high time that the Railway 
Board should tfdce action in this matter and move the Agent to grant recog¬ 
nition to this union. 

Another matter of very great importance w'hich has caused great trouble 
end inconvenience not only to the employees but also the commercial 
and trading public of the United Provinces is the removal of the clearing 
audit and other offices from Lucknow to Calcutta. This change of head¬ 
quarters has created great discontent and sensation in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and several public meetings were held to record the public protest 
against the measure, but the indifference of the railw'ay authorities to 
accede to the wish of the people in the matter is really surprising. The 
employees of the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway accepted their employ¬ 
ment on the clear understanding that it was a local service and that they 
would not be required to serve beyond the jurisdiction of that line. At 
the lime of amalgamation the Agent in rep^y to an address presented to 
him by the staff of the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway assured them that 
they would not be removed to Calcutta except in very rare cases, of the 
exigencies of the service. At the same time the Chief Auditor of the 
Oudh and Kohilkhand Eailway also recommended the retention of the 
Traffic, Audit and Statistical Offices of the combined lines at Lucknow 
for the following reasons: 

i(‘l) That it would obviate the transfer of a large body of men to 
Calcutta from Lucknow’^ or vice versa, the Audit Office con¬ 
taining the largest number of employees of the Central offi¬ 
ces whicli it would be impossible to provide for outside the 
Audit Office. " 
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(2) It would solve the difficulty and expense of finding the neces¬ 
sary accommodation in Calcutta there being ample accom¬ 
modation in Lucknow for the whole of the Traffic, Audit 
and Statistical Offices of the combined line. 

As soon as the employees came to know that the Coaching Office would, 
be shifted from Lucknow to Calcutta they submitted a memorial to the 
then Viceroy and Governor General of India, and in a letter No. 2898-F., 
dated the 5th December 1925, the liailway Board informed the Chief 
Auditor that the question of transferring the Coaching Audit office was 
not under consideration. In spite of all these undertakings and assur¬ 
ances the offices were transferred from Lucknow to Calcutta. About 
90 per cent, of the clerks in the Deputy Chief Accountants' Office are 
inhabitants of Lucknow or other places in the United Provinces; most 
of the residents of Lucknow have their own houses in that city. At 
Calcutta all of them will have to pay the prohibitive house rent, which, 
being au extra expenditure, they can hardly afford to pay out of their 
meagre salaries. Moreover living is also more costly in Calcutta than 
Lucknow, and in Calcutta the children of the United Provinces residents 
will also have great difficulty in receiving their education owing to the 
language of Bengal being different from that of the United Provinces. 
Besides the above-mentioned difficulties great financial issues are also 
mvol^^ed in this question. The transfer of the Lucknow offices to Calcutta 
is likely to entail an extra expenditure to the Government of something 
like Es. 1,25,000 a year in the shape of Presidency allowances, rent of 
the buildings to be hired for office accommodation and extra travelling 
expenses. Besides these grievances of the staff the public of the United 
Provinces will also have to undergo a great deal of inconvenience and 
trouble on account of this change. These offices werq located at Lucknov^ 
for ^ore than 60 years and for the residents, especially the merchant and 
trading classes of the United Provinces, it would be very hard and costly 
to go to Calcutta in order to adjust their affairs. The East Indian Eail- 
way has more miles of track in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
than in Bihar and Bengal combined and therefore justice and equity de¬ 
mand that the East Indian Eailway administration ought to have been 
located at Lucknow and not at Calcutta. On account of this change the 
trade of the United Provinces has materially suffered and it is extremely 
desirable that the Clearing House and the Chief Audit offices should be 
located at Lucknow, and the attention of the Government is urgently re¬ 
quired in regard to this matter. 

Another most serious grievance of the employees which also endangers 
the life of the public is the long hours of duty. In certain cases the rail¬ 
way workmen have to do over 12 hours' duty without any break. The 
assistant station masters, line jamadars and pointsmen especially have 
very responsible and onerous duties to perform and to keep this class of 
employees on long hours of duty is a thing which should in no case be 
to erated. It is on account of these long working hours that so many 
accidents happen on the line and great loss of life and property is caused 
X.oould give instances of such accidents but for the fear of occupying a 
:^eat d^l of the tune of the House. Another most chronic difficulty is 
the shortage of quarters for accommodation of the staff. In verv manv 
p^es, for instance at Moradabad, Bareilly and certain other important 
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stations, quite an insufiBcient number of quarters is provided for the mem¬ 
bers of the Indian staff and large number of low paid and hardworked 
Indians have to walk for miles sometimes under very inconvenient cliiha- 
tic conditions after performing laborious duties for long hours before they 
have any sort of re<st. Moreover, where the quarters are provided they 
are extremely insanitary and unfit for living. On the old East Indian 
Bailway section the ticket collectors, booking and parcel clerks, signallers 
and goods clerks all got free quarters but to the staff of the Oudh and 
Bohilkhand Railway section these classes of men are deprived of this 
])rjvilege, and in certain cases where the members of the staff are entitled 
io free quarters but have not been supplied with them they are nob 
being paid even a house allowance to co^er the loss. 

Another grievance of the members of the Indian staff is about the leave 
rules. The leave rules applicable to the Indian staff are very unfavour¬ 
able as compared with the privileges allowed to Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. The benefit of the Fundamental Leave Rules are totally denied 
to the Indian drivers, even casual leave is not granted often times. Leave 
:n cases of emergency is seldom granted in time. Again the railway 
authorities refuse to accept medical certificates issued by any authorised 
medical practitioner except the railway doctors and Civil Surgeons. It 
very often happens that a man gets ill and goes to his native place in 
a far-off village or town where there is no railway doctor. In such cases 
his application for leave supported by a medical certificate of a local 
authorised medical practitioner is rejected and great deal of trouble and 
inconvenience is caused. In the case of the subordinate services no rail¬ 
way servant can get a medical certificate nor can he be taken as an indoor 
patient in any railway hospital without getting a sick memorandum even 
in cases of serious illness and this office memorandum is sometimes re¬ 
fused even if the poor clerk is suffering from a painful disease and is quite 
unable to work. As a result of this the poor clerks have sometimes to 
attend duty even while suffering from serious illness and sometimeis suc¬ 
cumb to their illness. Sometime ago one Jugal Kishore, clerk in the 
Divisional Superintendent’s Office at Moradabad, was suffering with high 
fever for three days, he requested the Office Superintendent of the Divisional 
Superintendent’s Office to give him a sick memorandum, but failed to get 
one and the poor man died for want of rest and proper medical aid. No 
steps were taken against the stonehearted Office Superintendent. This 
state of affairs is intolerable and must be carefully examined and remedied. 

Sometimes for an ordinary fault men who have a record of long and 
faithful service are ruthlessly discharged or dismissed and deprived of 
their only means of livelhood and are also deprived of all their bonus 
and gratuity. Security of service is the only inducement for the efficiency 
of the work and this having been lost the efficiency must naturally suffer. 

In the matter of promotions the Indian staff is also treated with great 
injustice. Promotions are not considered on the merits of the employees 
such as educational qualifications, experience and length of service, but 
in several cases only favouritism brings promotion. It sometimes happens 
that the most senior man is left uncared for while the juniors go ahead by 
leaps and bounds. In the Moradabad Divisional Superintendent’s Office 
last year some promotions in the grade of Rs. 70 to Rs. 105 and Rs. 110 
to Rs. 140 were given, it is said, for other considerations than seniori^v and 
efficiency of work. The Indian drivers in some cases are stopped at Rs. 55 
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por mensem and generally an excuse is made that they are heavy in coal 
.'oonsumption. This rule of coal bar does not apply on the old East Indian 
Bailway section. The head clerks of the sub-ofiices are blocked at Es. 64 
per mensem and tlwrG ai‘e no furtiwr prospects for them. ^ The lot of the 
‘'C*' class assistant station masters is also very hard and miserable. There 
are six classes of assistant station masters as regards pay, i.e., A , 
“B”, “C”, “D”, "E” and “F". The last two classes afe held only by 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians. In the Moradabad Division there is one 
“D"’ class station only, the first three classes are open to Indians. The 
“ A ” class people start on Es. 40 and go up to Es. 55 only while in the 
old East Indian Eailway “ A '' class people rise up to Es. 76, “ B class 
men start on Es. 60 and go up to Es. 75. The C ” class men start on 
Es. 78 and go up to Es. 90. After that there are no prospects for the 
Indian assistant station masters because tliey are not promoted to “ E 
•class and there is only one “ D class station in the Moradabad Division, 
and it is an anomaly that if an assistant station master getting Es. 90 is 
promoted to the grade of station master his starting pay is reduced to 
Es. 75. In the same W’ay the Indian station mastei’s of the “ A " class are 
usually blocked at Es. 75 while the European and Anglo-Indian assistant 
station masters of the E *’ class start on Es. 150 and rise up to Es. 250 
and the European station masters start, on Es. 350 and rise up to 
Es. 500. This racial distinction must immediately be stopped and grades 
of salaries and promotions must be the same both for Indians and 
Europeans according to their merits and qualifications. 

Lastly the question of direct appointments is also worthy of considera¬ 
tion. Sometimes it happens that outsiders are given high appointments 
directly at the cost of the old experienced and efficient railway employees. 

All these grievances and complaints are so serious that they require 
immediate investigation and attention and I agree with my friend Mr. 
Acharya that an enquiry committee consisting of both officials and non¬ 
officials including some of the Members of the Legislative Assembly should 
be appointed at an early date in order to investigate all the questions raised 
by me and steps be taken on their report. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Kohilkund and Kmnaon Divisions: Non-Miiham- 
madan Eural): Sir, after the very eloquent speech of my friend Mr. 
Yakub, who hails from the same constituency as I do, I do not think that 
I would be justified in detaining this House on this very important question 
if I had not something new to say. It is a perfect scandal, if the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member will permit me to use that expression, it is a 
perfect scandal that an enquiry committee has not been appointed to in¬ 
vestigate into the grievances of the numerous railway employees. I do not 
know why the Government should have shirked their responsibility in this 
matter. Sir, we had one Committee, the Eaven Committee, which went 
into one part of railway affairs. The Eaven Committee has been responsible 
for bringing to light the big scanda;! about stores and wagons, about stores 
and , other matters. The great efficiency, the great incompetence, 
,the bungling, all these have been brought to the public notice 
'by the Eaven Committee. The (Government have very boldly pub- 
^Tii^ed the Eaven Comniittee’s Eeport instead of shelving it. And if an- 
j^tl^er committee were to go into the question, and a much vaster question 
the grievances of railway employees, I am afraid that the Government 
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would have to face a much bigger exposure. Sir, numerous questions put 
from this side of the House have made the Honourable Members on the 
other side confess to certain very glaring discrepancies, very great irregular¬ 
ities in the matter of racial discrimination. An enquiry initiated by the 
Government jproducing a report, proclaiming to the world the existence of 
racial discrimination on railways will at once expose this Government. Sir^ 
the Queen’s Proclamation is violated by the railway administration in thia 
country. Mv friend, Mr. Arnbica l^rasad Sinha, put a question during the 
last Session and Mr. Sim replied that racial discrimination will soon be 
abolished on the Kast Indian Railway. I do not know if any step has been 
taken to abolish this racial discrimination. I do not now propose to go 
into the figures and details. They have so often been presented by this 
side of the House and accepted by the other side. But is it not the duty 
of Government here to a]5point a Committee of enquiry at once with a view 
to put a stop to this racial discrimination? 

Then there arc the oilier questions: the poor pay of the railway em¬ 
ployees. The Honourable Member from Madras, Dr. Macphail, in a very 
well-delivered speech, brought forward some remarkable ideas about the 
Brahmin menace. In the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway numer¬ 
ous employees are Brahmins, but I have no taste for the Brahmin and 
non-Braliinin question. At least in this part of tlie country the Brahmin 
and non-Brahmin problem will not cut much ice. T know that the Honour¬ 
able Member, whatever his want of authority on railway matters may be— 
the authority belongs, according to him, to my friend, Mr. Das—is far 
from “ a tiresome ” speaker. He said something about “ supply and 
demand ”. We liad something about this just now in this House when Mr. 
Acharya niad(‘ a certain “ demand ” and the professor from Madras 
supplied ” some arguments against it. (Laughter.) Then he talked 
about sentiment at somebody’s expense I am sorry—I think I share 
the sorrow of the professor und^r whose shadow I at any rate had not the 
good fortune to sit,—I share his sorrow so far as that phrase “ sentiment at 
somebody’s expense ” goes. He gave it a very wide application, but I am 
inclined to give it a very narrow application. Mr. Acharya’s “ sentiments 
were perhaps at the professor’s “ expense (Laughter) and far from pleas¬ 
ing to the professor. He also talked of the agricultural labourers in Madras. 
T am rather out of touch with agricultural labourers in Madras. In my 
younger years I had a great deal to do with agricultural labourers in con¬ 
nection with my father’s estates, and I may say that in Madras the tyranny 
of the taluqdars is unknown—my friend the Raja of Jahangirabad shakes 
his head. He is one of the very good taluqdars of Oudh. I witnessed the 
tyranny of the taluqdars in Upper India. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: What about the Mirasadars? 

Mr. 0. S. Rwga Iyer: T am dealing with the class whom the professor 
described as agricultural labourer. The agricultural labourer in Madras has 
a turf of ground to call his own. The agricultural labourer in Madras is 
sure of his daily wages. The agricultiiral labourer in Madras is not exiled 
from his own home, and he gets his wages from the owner of the farm. 
But what happens on these railways? The railway employees are exiles 
from their own homes. What is the responsibility of the agricultural 
labourer compared with the responsibility of the railway employee? I am 
surprised that a professor of much experience should stand up and com])are 
the fligricultufal labourer with a railway employee. The agricultural 
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labourer very well go to sleep, but if a raulway employee, say the points¬ 
man, had gone to sleep on our way to Delhi the professor and I would not be 
here to-day to measure swords. (Laughter.) 

To say that the agricultural labourer gets so much less therefore the 
Tailway employee should not get more is absurd. Take the case of a small 
station, where there is only a station master. He is also ticket collector, 
hooking clerk, and everything else. He has got to work for all the 24 hours. 
What a violation of the agreement to which the Government are a party, 
the Labour Conference agreement. No station master is expected to work 
for more than 60 hours a week. I believe the Government themselves do 
observe that agreement in regard to certain labour in India, but this privilege 
they are not prepared to extend to railway employees. They want to make 
them work more than any man can work, yet they want to give him a 
scanty wage. The more pay a man gets the greater the concession that 
the Government gives him. Have they not extended the concessions to rail¬ 
way officers commended in the Lee Commission’s Eeport? I say the men 
who have got less must get more. They must be able to live. A porter or 
a pointsman on the railway gets Bs. 8 a month. I ask the professor if he 
ean live .... 

The Honourable Sir Oleznent Bindley (Chief Commissioner, Eailways): 
May I ask on which railway the pointsmen get Es. 8? 

Mr. 0. S« Banga Iyer: On the Oudh and Eohilkand Bailway. 

I beg your pardon, I mean the Eohilkund and Kumaon Eailway. 

Mr. T. 0. Gk>8wazni: Does that give any greater satisfaction to Sir 
Clement Bindley? 

The Honourable Sir Clement Bindley: Does the Honourable Member 
make himself responsible for that statement? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Will you tell me what exactly he gets? 

The Honourable Sir Clement Bindley: I have not got the information 
here. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: I put it to the Honourable Member whether he 
can live on the wages that the pointsmen on the Eohilkund and Kumaon 
Bailway get, on the East Indian Bailway, or the biggest or the best rail¬ 
way in India. (Laughter.) I put it to the Honourable Memix'r if he can 
live on that salary. 

The Bevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: Or the agricultural labourer. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: I do not say you should give them the salary 
that you get, but I do say that you should show some consideration. It 
is no use having all the luxuries for yourself and leaving them in the cold. 
Supposing he starves, supposing he lives on one meal a day, is it any 
justification that the railway employee should also starve or live on one 
meal a day? Two wrongs cannot make one right. (Cheers.) I am sur¬ 
prised that a professor who has taught students and added to the un¬ 
employment question (laughter) should come forward with a suggestion 
Eke that in this House. Victimisation of the employees on the railways 
ifi not a difficult question for Honourable Members to understand. Sir, some 
4 P M travel have sometimes had the misforttme of coming 

into contact with high railway officials. For instance, not very 
i(mg ^0 1 was going to preside Over a Postal Conference and I was having 
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:a shave in a lirst class waiting room and in comes a stirong big Englishman 
-and says, “ How dare you be here?” I was in my Oandbi cap and 
'dhoti. # 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May L rise to a point of order? Is 
this a grievance of a railway employee? 

Mr. 0. 8. Bangs Iyer: This conclusively proves when a passenger can 

.be treated in that manner how much worse must a railway employee be. 
.(Laughter.) I find my official friends over there having a hearty loud 
laugh. It is ” the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind.”. Sir, when 
a man who is not employed on the railways, when a man who has nothing 
to do with the railways can be treated in a manner which is extremely 
objectionable by a railway official, how much more must be the misfortune 
and misery of a railway employee ? Do you think going on strike is a luxury 
for a railway employee? Do you think men go on strike for the fun of it? 
And we are to-day in the middle of a big strike which is growing and why? 
Because of the violent treatment, the callous treatment that has been given 
to the railway workers, and the Honourable Members now sitting there 
and laughing ought to set an example to the lower officials by taking 
matters like this seriously. 

There are two grades of officials, the higher officials who sit in front of 
us and the lower officials who maltreat the subordinate railway employees. 
It is a fact that most of the officials on the railways do not belong to that 
higher category of officials of the Government of India. Therefore they 
have not that higher breeding, that better attitude, and naturally the 
oppression on the Indian railway employees is bitter. I expect Honourable 
Members over there to take a much more serious view of this scandal, 
this oppression which is going on on the Indian railways. They ought 
not to be frivolous, they ought not to be light-hearted when a serious thing 
is discussed lest this levity should be taken as an encouragement by the 
Eailway officials. It so happens that when a man grows old on the rail¬ 
way, instead of giving him the consideration he deserves, these lower 
officials get some excuse and give him ”one month’s pay in lieu of notice.” 
In the Government service they get a pension. On the other hand the 
agricultural labourer has his land handed down from father to son, from 
generation to generation. There is no question here of any analogy with 
the agricultural labourer. Here the poor man is turned out and in many 
cases explanations are not given. These facts were placed before the House 
and the Honourable the Commerce Member did not meet those arguments 
and did not go into the details. When we avail ourselves of this <^pporj 
tunity of the Budget to place the long-standing grievances of the railwav 
employees before you, you try to laugh them away. The illtreatment 
accorded to the staff by the officers of the railw^ays has been stated. The 
illtreatment accorded to the female coolies in the Bengal-Nagpur Eailway 
cannot be read. I do not want to read it here, but I want the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member to read it. The treatment accorded to them 
is n^t secret, it is published by the Union, and it is appalling, it is dis¬ 
gusting, it is immoral. 

Innumerable are the punishments inflicted on the employees. Reduc¬ 
tions, disrnissals, fines are being inflicted for trifling faults. There is no 
security foir these servants, wages are inadequate and the employees in 
general are driven to borrow money at high rates of interest. We have 
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heard in dlis House sometimes very pleasing statements, highly moralizing, 
statements on the awful evils of usury. While discussing the Santhal 
Pargana question Honourable Members on that side became eloquent about 
the follies and evils of usury, but by paying the railway employees 
so poorly, they are driving them into the hands of the Shylocks of India, 
(fiflia Lajpat^ Rax: “ Sweating is the word.'') And the Unions are not 
recognised because the Unions bring fonvard the troubles of the troubled. 
It does not pay the Government to recognise the Unions, but, Sir, I 
would ask the Government to set an example in this country such as 
they have set in their own country. On this side of Suez why should 
matters change? I shall read to you the grievance of the Unions from a 
report of the secCnd conference of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
BailT^ay Union, in Madras. This is what they recorded: 

“This Conference regrets that, in spite of the Union being conducted solely by the 
employees for the last three years, the Agent has not cbosen to recognise the Union 
and redress their properly formulated grievances.** 

The Government should, without further dilly dallying or shilly shally- 
ing go into this matter, appoint an inquiry committee and give unto the 
poor people what is their due. The rich have taken their due, in spite 
(A this House. 

Vr, President: If the Honourable Member is going to be very long, 
we migK adjourn at this stage. 

V Mr. 0- S. Banga Iyer: Yes, Sir, I bow to your ruling; I am afraid 
I shall take a little more time. 

Mr. President: What time is the Honourable Member going to take? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I will take about half an hour. (Laughter.) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
25th February, 1927. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of. the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Mr,, T. A. Chalmers, M.L.A. (Assam: European). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Publication of the Report of the Tabiff Board on the Mil|i^^ 

Industry. 

579. *Sir Victor Sassoon: Will Government be pleased to say when 
the Report of the TariflE Board on the mill industry is likely to be made 
public? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: With your peimission, Sir, I will 
reply to questions Nos. 579 and 582 together. 

Government recognise the desirability of publishing the Report as 
soon as possible. They consider it essential, however, that their decisions 
on the more important of the recommendations should be announced at 
the time of publication, and they regret that it is impossible at present 
to fix a definite date. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Will the Honourable Member give us any hope 
cf its being published before the end of the Session? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: All I can say is that we will do our 
best to publish it before the end of the Session. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Thank you. 

Rockfbller Fellowships. 

580. *Mr. Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi: (a) Is it a fact that under the 
terms of a Rockfeller’s Charity the Government of India has been given 
the discretion to nominate five Indians, with medical qualifications, to five 
scholarships tenable at the Rockfeller’s Institute of America? 

(b) If so, how many Indians have been recommended every year and 
what are their names? 

(c) What steps are taken to find out candidates for these scholarships? 

(d) Are they invariably Goveminent servants or are private medical 
practitioners aUb given the benefit of the scholarships ? 

( im) 
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(«) Have Gpyemment on any occasion invited applications for th# 
scholarships by'means of advertisement in the Press? 

(f) if so, how many applications have been received? 

(g) If not, why w’as such advertisement not made? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: (a) No. Selections for Eockf tiler Fellowships are 
made by the Executive Committee of the International Health Board 
(Eockfeliei^ Foundation) Fellowships on the recommendation of their 
representative in India. The number of Fellowships grunted to Indians 
by the Board is not definitely fixed, nor are they awarded every year. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) Local Governments are asked to nominate suitable candidates. 
^I'he candidates are placed in order of preference by the Scientific Advisory 
Board, Indian Besearch Fund Association, in accordance with the in¬ 
structions of the International Health Board. 

(d) The candidates selected have not all been (Jovernnient servants, 
but the scholarships are granted only to persons, who on completion of 
their training will be appointed to appropriate positions in tlu‘ official 
health services of their country, or in schools of hygiene. 

(e) No. 

(/) Does not arise. 

(g) The reason is given in the answer to part (d). 

Net Ekvanstox or Contraction of Currency in eao»i of the Years 

1920— 

681. *Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: Will the Honourable Member in 
charge of Finance be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the 
net expansion or contraction of Currency effected in each of the calendar 
years 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The figures of net expansion and 
contraction of Currency from 1st January 1920 to 31st August 1924 were 
' given by me in reply to a question by Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, on the 
23rd September 1924. The figures for the subsequent period are being 
compiled and will be furnished to the Honourable Member as soon as 
possible. 

(D% B. S. Moonje then put Question No.f 582 on behall of Mr. Ghan- 
shyain Das BirlaJ). 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must follow the answers 
given. No. 582 has already been answered. 

Ncmbeu of Communal Outbreaks for each of the Years 

1900-1926. 

688. ’“Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: Will Government be pleased to lay 
on the table a statement showing for each of the years between 1900 and 
19J26 .the number of such commimal outbreaks in the country as had their 

answer to this question, see answer to queiM^ion No. 579. 

' tSBZ, Ohanahgam D<i8 Birla: Will government be pleased to state when they 
expect to publish the Beport of the Tariff Board Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry? 
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origin in quarrels over (1) Cow-slaughter, (2) Bamlila JProoessioijis, and 
(8) Music? And will Government be pleased to state when and where 
the first riot aver the question of.music with procession occurred? 

The Honourable Sir, Alexander Muddin^an: The Government of India 
do not consider they would be justified in initiating the elaborate enquir¬ 
ies- that would be necessary in order to fiimisli the Honourable Member 
with the statement he asks ior. 

As regards the date of the first riot over the question of music 1 would 
refer the Honourable Member tp the answer that 1 gave on tlie 18th 
August last to Mr- Harchandrai Vishiridas. 

Ahmission of Thtiid Class Passkngeks to the Howkah Railway' 

Station. 

584. *Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: Are Government aware of the in¬ 
convenience, and even harassment, caused to the third class passengers 
at the Howrah nrilway station* by the present practice of regulating 
admission to the platforms: and if so, what action do they propose taking 
to bring home to the railway authorities concerned, the necessity of pro¬ 
viding better facilities to such passengers for boarding trains? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 would refer the Honourable Member to the 
answer given in this Assembly to starred question No. 2V2 asked by Mr. 
K. Ahmed on 28rd January (928. 

Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy: May 1 put a supplementary question, 
8ir? May I ask wliether it is not a fact that intennediate class ladies 
and gentlemen are also subjected to harassment and uncivil treatment 
at the Howrah and Sealdah railw^ay stations? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Not so far as I am aware, Sir. 


Mihammadans in the Tkt^egraph Deparimext. 

585. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
say what is the total number of telegraphists, telegraph masters and tele¬ 
graph superintendents: as well as the total strength of the engineering 
branch of the Telegraph Department? 

(h) What is the proportion of the various appointments held by the 
Muhammadans in the Telegraph Department? 

(c) Do Government afford any facilities for the recruitment (rf Muham¬ 
madans to the general scr\dcc of the Department? 

(d) In view of the great paucity of Muhammadan Telegraphists iri^ the 
Telegraph Department, are Government prepared to transfer qualified 
Muliammadan postal signallers to that Department? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 

(a) The total number of staff on the 1st January 1927 was as 
follows: 

Telegraphists.. 3,090 

Telegi’aph Masters.. 353 

Telegraph Superinteodents (TraflBc) . . .. . . 37 

Stren^h of Engineering Branch staff of the eortemiidiag 
g^-edes.. . 


361 
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(b) The proportion of appointments held by Muhammadans is a» 
follows: 


Telegraphists. 

, . » 8T per cent. 

Telegraph Mastei-s ..... 

• • • ^ »» »» 

Telegraph Supeiintendents (Traffic) • 

. Nil. 

Assistant Engineers, General 

. Ml. 

Deputy Assistant Engineer's, General . ‘ . 

. . • 1*6 per cent- 

Engineering Supeivisors, Geneml . • 

. • • 6 „ 

Assistant Engineers, Telephones 

, . . Ml. 

Deputy Assistant Engineers, Telephones . 

. Nil. 

Engineering Supervisors, Telephones 

, . . 4'8 per cent] 

Assistant Electricians . . • « • 

• Nil. 

Deputy Assistant Electiicians • * » 

. Nil. 

Electrical Supervisors. 

. . . 1*8 per cent* 


(c) The attention of the Honourable Member is drawn to part 

(c) of the reply given on the 12th March 1925 to unstarred 
question No. 242 by Mr. M. S. Sadiq Hasan and also to 
part (c) of the answer given in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 20th August 1926 to starred question No. 138 by Khan 
Bahadur W. M, Hussanally. The general question of 
future recruitment to the Department is imder the considera¬ 
tion of Government. 

(d) No, Sir. But in the scheme of future recruitment due provi¬ 

sion will be made for minority communities. 


Opening op a Telegraph Training Class at the Muslim University 

Aligarh. 

586. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Is there any proposal to establish 
a telegraph training class at the Muslim University, Aligarh, such as at 
St. Fidelis, Mussoorie and La Martiniere, Lucknow? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The question of tlie 
establishment of new telegraph training classes in educational institutions 
is associated with general question of future recruitu.ent, which is unde: 
the consideration of Government. There is no recognised telegraph train¬ 
ing *class attached to the La Martiniere College, Lucknow. 

Nominations to the Indian Civil Service. 

687. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will Government be pleased to 
state: 

{a) How many candidates were recruited for the I. C. S. this year, 
(i) by competition (ii) by nomination? 

(b) How many of them were Musulmans, either by competition or 
by nomination? 

(d) What is the rule governing the nominations? Do Government 
keep in view the claims of different Provinces in making 
xKEninations? 
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Do Ooverzmient propose to give preference, in making nomina¬ 
tions, to those Provinces from which no Muslim has yet been 
nominated? 

(e) What are the Provinces from which no Musulman has yet been 
nominated for the I. C. S. ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The recruitment for the 
year 1926-27 is not yet complete. The last year for which complete 
■figures are available is 1925-26. In that year 20 Europeans and 18 
Indians were recruited for the Indian Civil Service by competition and 4 
Indians by nomination. 

(b) 2 Mussalmans were recruited by competition and 1 by nomination. 

^(c) and (d). Nominations are made in accordance with the rules made 
by the Secretary of State in Council under section 97(6) of the Government 
of India Act. Under rule 7 of these rules recommendations are made in 
the first instance from the list of candidates who sat at the competitive 
examination, and selection must depend on the material available. The 
number of, candidates of minority communities suitable for nomination 
is frequently not large and Government cannot undertake to have regard 
to the province of origin of such candidates as well as to the communities 
to wliich they belong. 

(e) Since 1922, when the present system first came into force no 
Mussalman has been nominated from IVTadras, Bombay, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, Burma or Assam. 

Mussalman Kepuesentattve of the Delhi Piiovince in the Legislative 

Assembly. 

588, *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Are Government aware that the 
Musalmans of Delhi Province, who form about 40 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion, have got no representative of theirs in the Legislative Assembly? How 
do Government propose to remove this inequity? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Province of Delhi is 
a single general constituency for the purposes of representation in this 
Assembly. It is not under consideration to disturb this arrangement. 

CoNTRlBUnONS TO THE MAINTENANCE OF AkIIODROME.S AT BuSHIRE, 

Bunder Abbas and Charb\r. 

589. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: (1) Is it a fact that the Government of 
India have agreed in 1921 and have continued to make a small contribu¬ 
tion to the maintenance of the aerodromes at Bushire, Bunder Abbas 
;and Charbar, equivalent to half the actual expenditure on them ? 

(2) If so, will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the fi^ounts spent year by year on the maintenance of the 

said aerodromes from the year 1921 up to date? 

(b) what is the nature of the so-called genuine interest which India 

was held to liave in the mwntenance of the said aerodromes? 

{c) whether it is not a fact that the maintenance of these aero¬ 
dromes was a purely Imperial concern with which India has 
nothing to do? 
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(rf) n^hether besides India any of the British Possessions and the 
Dominions believed to have any genuine interest in the 
maintenance of these aerodromes and have consequently been 
asked to contribute towards their maintenance; and if not, 
why not? 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (1) Yes. 


( 2 ) ( 0 ): 

Rs. 


192J-22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 


mi. 

13,618 

2,3:19 

:l,33:l 

1,014 


(b) The nature of India’s interest is the advantage to the commerciar 
community in India from the establishment of an air service between 
India and the West. I may mention for the Honourable Member s in¬ 
formation that the expenditure to which he refers was approved by the 
Standing Finance Committee on the 2nd June 1921, see p(ige 8 of the 
proceedings of that Committee, Vol. I, No. 1. 

(c) No. 

(d) The Government of India have no information on the subject. 


ExrBNDiTUUE ox CiviL Aviatiox. 

690. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will Government be pleased to state; 

(a) if the policy regarding Civil Aviation as enunciated in paragraph 

10 of the Memorandum of the Indian Air Board, to give effect 
to which “a certain amount of money” has already been spent 
despite financial stringency prevailing in those years, aa 
detailed in the said paragraph, was submitted to the Assem¬ 
bly for its approval, previous to the Government having spent 
money to give effect to the said policy, 

(b) what amounts of money have been spent so far to give effect to 

that policy? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The bulk of the expend!- 
tvbre was incurred before the Assembly came into being; any incurred 
thereafter has, of course, been submitted to its vote. 

(b) The information is being collected and will be sent to the Honour^ 
able Member when available. 


Employment of Trained Indian Airmkn in connection wrrn the Imperial 

Air Scheme. 

•Dr. B. S. Moonie: Will Government be pleased to state if, before 
ypetiing, as asked by the Imperial Government, to give 
Jboir, Impend Air scheme, aggr^ating for the present, to nothing less 

in the shape pf a grant-in-aid. as detailed ia 
5-|ifl*(igr8ph 2 of paragraph 13 of the Indiaq Air Board’s Mwnca-Midum 
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they contemplate to insist upon the acceptance by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment of the condition that on their airships, trained Indian ainnen, if 
available, shall be engaged as officers and suitable Indian lads accepted as 
apprentices for training? If so, what scheme, if any, has the Government 
evolved for recruiting such officers and apprentices; but if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Tlu* assistance rteferred lo 
was agreed to by the Government of India with the approval 
of the Standing Finance Committee and subject to the condition that 
they should retain a voice in the management of the service, and the 
bulk of the consequential expenditure was voted by this House in 1925- 
2(3, and in the Budget for the current year. The condition cannot, from 
its nature, operate until the experimental stage, which will probably be 
protracted, is complete and the question of a regular service becomes a 
live issue. 


IXATKJl lUTlCN CK,I\TEKNAL AlK SERVICES. 

592. *Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will Government be pleased to state 
if plans have been matured in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Indian Air Board for inaugurating internal air services either of air¬ 
ships, or of aeroplanes or of both and alfeo a seaplane service between 
C (i I c utt a and K an goon ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No, but Government hope 
shortly, and on the approval of this House to the supplementary grant 
asked for, lo acquire a site at Kangoon for tlie teiiminal base of a Calcutta- 
Hangoon seaplane service. 


Thaixing of Indians as Aviation Officers. 

598. ♦Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will Government be pleased to state if they 
propose: 

(a) to start college and a school attached to it, as early as 'practic¬ 
able, for teaching both Civil and Military aviation to Indian 
lads for all grades of service from that of an officer down to 
that of an ordinary mechanic, and 

(h) to establish sufficient number of State scholarships, pending the 
above scheme maturing and coming into working order for 
enabling Indian lads to take their training as aviation officers 
rn England ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No. The attention 
of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply given to his starred 
question No. H99 in the Assembly on the 1.5th February 1927. 

(b) No. 

. Sahtbsada Abdul Qalyum: With your permission. Sir, I 

should like to postpone to some later date questions Nos. 594 to 601 and 
No. 604 as I understand that the answers are upt ready. 

e594_60I.t 


fPoitponecl. 
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Provision of a raised Platform at Jauangira Road Railway 

Station. 

602. *Nawab Sir Sahibaada Abdul Qaiyum: (a) Are Government aware 
that the Jahangira Road railway station in the Peshawar District, North- 
West Frontier PiDvince, has a large passenger and goods traffic from the 
neighbouring Yusafzai illaqa? 

(b) Do Government know that, there is no raised platform, to the 
level of the compartments, for passengers to get into the trains and that 
•the passengers are experiencing great inconvenience on that account? 

(c) If so, do Government propose to remove the inconvenience? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (/z), (h) and (c). The Government have no doubt 
that the facts are as stated by the Honourable Member. It is the policy 
of Railway Administrations to provide raised platforms at stations where 
the passenger traffic is sufficiently heavy to justify the expense. The 
matter will be brought to the notice of the Agent, to whom a copy of the 
question and this answer will be sent. 

Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Are Government aware that a 
similar reply was given to an Honomrable Member of this House two years 
ago, and may I ask whether the matter was ever brought to the notice of 
the Agent and, if so, with what results? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid that I cannot remember all the re¬ 
plies that were given two or three years ago to a question of this character. 

Fares on tnk Mari Lukki and Tank Railway. 

603. ♦Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Will Government be 
pleased to state if the rates charged for railway fares on the Mari 
(Attock)-Lukki and Tank Railway are the same as those charged on the 
other lines of the North W^estem Railway? If not, do Government pro¬ 
pose to bring them to the same level? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I would refer the Honourable Member to the 
reply given by the Honourable Railway Member to his question No. 760 
on the 13th March 1924. The rates on the Mari-Lukki and Tank Railway 
had to be raised by 50 per cent, because the line was being worked at "a 
heavy loss, and though the loss has consequently been reduced, it is still, 
on our latest figures, over 3^ lakhs per annum. In the circumstances it is 
not at present possible to bring the fares to the same level as on the North 
Western Railway. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qai 3 rum: May I ask how long it will take to 
work out the loss in order that tho ordinary rates and fares may be applied? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsoua; I am no prophet. 

Nawab S}r Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Is it because this is a strategic 
line that the rates have been raised? 

. As far as I recdlect, the increase in the rates on 

i^is^Jine was not in any way connected with the fact that the 1in«, is 

NhWab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Is it the case with all new lines 
<^ene4> that the rates are fixed according to the expenses of the line? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Our general scale of rates and fares is, of course, 
a scale which provides for the lines being a paying proposition, 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Do the Government know that it 
is a very short line, without any great i)opulation on the other side of the 
river Indus, and that there is no likelihood of its ever being able to pay its 
expenses ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am aware that the line is a short line, but I 
should not like to state that it will never pay its expenses. 

*604. t 

Appointment op an Additional Judicial Commissioner in the 
North West Frontier PaovixcE. 

605. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: (a) Will Government bo 
pleased to state if any improvement has come about in the judiciary of 
the North-West Frontier Province by the appointment of the Additional 
J udicial Commissioner ? 

(b) If so, is it in the quality of the work or in the speedy disposal of 
the work? 

(c) What special inspection powers, if any, have been given to the 
Judicial Commissioners for the supervision of the 1ow(T' courts? 

(d) Do Government propose to give the newly constituted Bench the 
full powers of a Chief Court with respect to the general inspection, control 
and supervision of the lower courts in the Province? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (c?) Yes. 

(b) Tlie appointment has diminished the pending cause list, and has ex 
pedited the disposal of both civil and criminal work. It is also fulfilling 
one of the main objects with which it was created, namely, that references 
in cases involving sentences of death and important civil appeals should 
not depend on the judgment of a single judge. 

(c) and (d). I would refer the Honourable Member to sub-section (2) re¬ 
numbered as sub-section (5) of section 42 of the North West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince Law and Justice Kegulation, 1901 (VII of 1901), as amended by 
Regulation IV of 1926 which vests in the Court of the Judicial Conimis- 
sioner, the general superintendence and control over all courts and also to 
sub-section 1 (i) of section 44 of that Regulation as amended which 
authorises the Judicial Commissioner’s Court to make rules providing for 
the inspection and working of the subordinate courts. In these respects 
the Judicial Commissioner’s Court already exercises powers similar to those 
of a Chief Court and nothing further is contemplated. 

Opening op a Zamindars^ Bank on the Co-operative Society System 
IN THE Hazara District op the North West Frontier 

Province. 

606. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: With reference to their 
experiment of opening a Zamindars* Bank on the Co-operative Society sys¬ 
tem, in the Hazara District of the North-West Frontier Province, will 
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GOYemment be pleased to say whether they propose to extend the system 
to other districts of the Province and how soon? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The question is under consideration. 

Openijjo of New Po>t and Tki.eghaph Officks jn twk North West 

Frontier Provjnck. 

607 . ♦Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state how many post and telegraph offices, separate or com¬ 
bined, have been opened in the North-West Frontier Province during the 
past three years in: 

(i) rural areas; 

(ii) towns and cantonments? 

(b) How do these numbers compare with similar new offices opened in 
the neighbouring districts of the Punjab, of which the North- We.--t 
Frontier Province forms a part, as regards the Postal and Telegraph Depat i- 
ment? 

(c) Are Government aware that last year a Member of this House 
approached the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs and tlic Post 
master General, Punjab, with a request for opening a combined post and 
telegraph office at Topi (Peshawar District of the North-West Froniier 
Province) proving by facts and figures the necessity of opening the office, 
but that the department insisted upon having a personal guarantee ol; 
nearly three thousand rupees a year before the office could be opened? 

(d) Is it a general rule that no new office is to be opened without a 
personal guarantee ? 

(e) Are there any exceptions to this rule and if so what are the grounds 
on which these exceptions can be claimed or secured? 

(/) Is not the fact of a large population and trade at a place treated 
as a good reason for opening a new* office at a place? 

(g) Do Government propose to find facilities for tlie rural population 
with respect to better telegraphic and postal communications and if so in 
what way? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) (i) Rural area: 


Nninbev of Post offices . . , , . .16 

Number of Combined oflBces ....... 5 

(ii) Towns and Cantonments: 

Number of Post offices ....... 5 

Number of Combined offices.4 


(b) (i) Eural area: 

Number of Post offices.. . . . 9 

Number of Combined offices ....... 5 

[0i) aiid Cantonments: . 

^nm]b^of Post offices . ^ . . 2 
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(c) Government understand that such a request was made, and that a 
guarantee of Rs. 2,075 was asked for. 

(d) No. 

(e) Does not arise. 

(f) and (g). The policy of the Department js to open offices, without a 
guarantee, wherever there is reason to believe that they are required and 
will prove self-supporting within a reasonable time. In this connexion a 
copy of the Departmental General Order issued on the subject is placed on 
the table. Since then, .the matter has been receiving close attention and 
every effort is being made to extend postal and telegraph facilities m rural 
area's as much as reasonably possible. All likely cases 

boxes are provided and village postmen are appointed if the establishmen* 
of a post office is in the first instance found to be out of the question. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 
(Post Office). 


To 

ALLL PoSTMASTERS-GENERAIi, OePT^TY PoSTIi^STER-GbNER AD, SiND AMD BaDUCHISTAM 

CiRCiJi, all Directors. Telegraph Engineering, all Divisional Engineers 
AND MA . Superintendents of Post Offices. 

Director-Oenerarit O. O. No. «?, Calcutta, thr fith October, 1025. 

Subject :—Extension of communication facilities to rural areas and the smaller towns. 

The attention of all Administrative and Executive OlflfiJcers of the Department is 
invited to the importance of extending communication facilities, e.g., postal, Telegraphic 
and Telephonic facilities—to rural areas and the smaller towns. In the past the activi¬ 
ties of the Department were mainly directed to the extension and development of these 
facilities in large towns and suburban areas. The time has now come when the Depart¬ 
ment can no longer afford to neglect the claims of the rural areas and the smaller towns 
which must occupy a most prominent place in its future field of activity. 

By devoting attention to the hitherto-neglected areas, the Department will not only 
he helping their commercial development but also opening up new' sources of revenue. 

2. In formulating schemes for the extension of communication facilities in the rural 
areas and the smaller towns, all 0|ffi(cers must however bear in mind that they belong 
to a Commercial Department. No schemes or projects can, as a rule, be taken in hand 
on mere utilitarian* pounds. The financial effects of all schemes must be carefully 
worked out, before they are submitted for sanction. Further the facilities provided in 
the schemes must not be too aniliitious; they should he just suited to and not greaUy 
in advance of, the requirements of the ru^'al areas. Tii order that these new .schemes 
may prove a financial success, both the initial outlay and the operating and supervisory 
charges must be kept down to the irreducible minimum, consistent with effiteiency. 

3. As regards the Post OffJee, the facilities should be extended 'to the remotest 
villages, through the cheapest agency. There are many existing post ofFJees, where the 
telegraph branch can be easily opened without almost any additional cost to the Depart¬ 
ment, there are several others, where the telegraph branch can be provided at a small 
cost by the use of light construction stores and by the utilization of materials and 
appliances which have become obsolete for the purpose of main lines and offik^. A 
large number of Magneto Switchboards and Sub-station, apparatus are in stock which 
can be profitably utilised for the development of the telephone industry in rural areas 
and the smaller towns. 

4. For the sUccwsful expansion of departmental activities in the backward areas, 
it is of the utmost importance that all oiffifcers should come into contact with the people 
and pe^-sonally aecwtain and .^^icipate tbeir raqul^ents in thie respect. Further, 
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^liere must be closer co*operation in future between the three main branches of the 
Department, viz.^ the Post Office y Telegraph Engineering^ and Telegraph Traffic. All 
schemes for the extension of communication facilities in the rural areas and smaller 
towns, should be worked by the Postmaste^'s-General and the Directors concerned in 
direct consultation with one another. 

5. All Circle Otffiicers will kindly take up this important question of extending com¬ 
munication facilities in the rural areas at the earliest possible date and submit their 
schemes and proposals in this connection by the 31st December 1925. A statement 
showing ; 

(a) the number of new post osfRlces opened, 

(h) the number of post oifEices provided wuth telegraph facilities, 

(c) the number of telephone exchanges and telephone offTnces opened, 

in each Circle during the period Ist November 1925 to 31st March 1926, should also be 
submitted by the 15th of April 1926. 

G. P. ROY, 

Offg. Direct or-General of Posts and Telegraphs. 


RECUriTMENT TO THE POLICE DeTARTMENT IN THE NoRTH-WeST 

Frontier Provinck. 

60d. *Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to furnish figures of recruitment to the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince Police for the year 1925-26 (i) in the rank and file and (ii) in the 
' Officers class as Head Constables, Sub-Inspectors, Inspectors and Deputy 
Superintendents ? 

i (h) How many of each class were Muslims and how many non-Muslims? 

(c) Was the recruitment confined to the inhabitants of the North-West 
Frontier Province or were any outsiders recruited and if so, to what 
extent ? 

(d) Is it true that Government intend bringing up the non-Muslim ele¬ 
ment to one-third of the whole force and if so, will they please state the 
reasons for it ? 

(e) Do Government propose to extend the scheme to the constabulary 
force; if not, why not? 

(/) If the reply to the above is in the affirmative do the Government 
intend to get the non-Muslim recruits for the rank and file from among 
the people of the Province or are they prepared to import them if 
necessary? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information asked for 
u being collected and will be furnished to the Honomable Member. 

Government Training Com.rgk, Peshawar. 

609. *Hawab Sir Sahibzada Abdnl Qaiyum: Will Government be pleased 
to 'etate if there is a Government Training College at Peshawar, North- 
'West Frontier Province and, if so; 

(a) What was the total initial expenditure on the building of the 

. institution, etc? 

(b) What is the annual recurring iiqjenditure of the same? 
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(o) How many classes there are in the College and how many stu¬ 
dents in each class? 

(d) Are there any B. T., S. A. V. or J. A. V. classes? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Education Department of the North-West 

Frontier Province are sending their teachers and candidates 
for teacherships for training to the Punjab Colleges from year 
to year? 

(/) If so in what numbers and at what total cost each year? 

(gr) What is the average cost per man per year of these people, both 
in tuition fees and in stipends? 

(h) Are Government aware that the system is not popular with the 
people of the North-West Frontier Province and that there 
is always a scarcity of suitable candidates for training from 
among the true children of the soil? 

(f) Do Government propose to open B. T.. S. A. V. and J. A. V. 

classes in the Peshawar Training College—^if not, why not? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes. The other information asked for in parts (a) to 
(i) of the Vjuestion is being obtained and will be supplied to the Honourable' 
Member in due course. 


Expansion of Education in thb Nouth-West Frontiui Prtvincb. 

610. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyuml: (a) Is it a fact that while 
in the Punjab the percentage in education had gone up from 3*8 males 
and *79 females in 1916-17 to 6*04 and 1-0 per cent, respectively in 1922-28, 
of its total population, the percentage in the North-West Frontier Province 
which stood at 3*5 and *44 respectively in 1916-17 had only reached the 
figures of 4-1 and *5 respectively in 1922-23? 

(b) Is it a fact that towards the end of the year 1925 certain proposals 
were submitted by the Local Government for the consideration of the 
Government of India drawing attention to the educational backwardness 
of the Province and asking for a special grant of rupees five to twelve lakhs 
in five years to improve the situation, but that the Government of India 
only allowed Es. 75,000 extra for the year and postponed the full considera¬ 
tion of the scheme to some later date? 

(c) Will Government please state if they have arrived at any decision on 
the subject and whether they are going to allow any special grant for the 
purpose this year? 

{d) If not will they please state how they propose to remove the edu¬ 
cational backwardness of the North-West Frontier Province? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: {p) and (b). Yes. 

(c) and (d)- It is not proposed to make any special grant this year in 
addition to the sum of Es. 75,000 already provided: During the next five 
years, however, it is hoped, subject to the voting of the funds by the 
Legislative Assembly, to make to the North West^ Frontier Province for the 
expansion of education, additional grants amounting to nearly 16 lakhs for 
non-recurring expenditure and of Es. 1,62,000 in 1927-28 rising tp 
Bs. 4,65,000 in 1931-82 for recurring expendfture. 
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VftWab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: If, as 1 understand, the claim of 
the North West Frontier Province to an additional grant for education has 
been established, will the Crovemment be pleased to state if they will pro¬ 
vide some special grant to meet that demand? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore; I have just endeavoured to explain to the Honourable 
Member that for the next five years there is going to be a progressive and 
very nuich enlarged grant on education in the North West Frontier 
Province. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Do 1 understand that the figures 
given by the Honourable Member include the grants already allowed? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: No, Sir. I used the words “ additional grants 


Ni MBBU OF Posts on tub Cadkk of thk Iniuan Edlcational Sekvii e in 
THE North W’^esi Frontier Province, etc. 

611. ♦Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: (a) Will the Government 
I be pleased to state how many posts of the Indian Educational Service there 
are on the cadre of the North-West Frontier Province and by whom they 
are held now? 

(b) Is it a fact that one of these posts is lield by a senior member of the 
Indian Educational Service who is working as a Headmaster of the Gov- 

‘crnment High School, Peshawar? 

(c) Do Government propose to utilise the services of this highly edu¬ 
cate member of the Indian Educational Service in some more useful 

^way? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) There are five posts in all, three of which are held 
^by the undermentioned officers and the remaining two are in abeyance: 

Director of Public Instruction—Mr. J. H. Towle. 

Headmaster, Government High School, Peshawar,—Mr. Inayatullali 
Khan. 

Inspectress of Girls’ Schools'—Miss G. Little wood. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. The Govemuient of India know’ of no other suitable opening 
where his services can be more profitably utilised, 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Is it the want of a suitable 
.appointment or the imporlance of his present work that keeps him in that 
post? 

1&. J. W. Bhore: Sir, ,we cannot find any other suitable appointment 
for him. 

. Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: is it not a waste of qualifications 
and a waste of money-to employ a man of that salary and experience on 
’lauming only an ordinary Government High School? 

^ it* Bhore: Does the Honourable Member suggest that we should 

r axe him ? . ‘ \ 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyiun: I thought the Indian Empire waa 
wide enough for a man of liis qualifications? 
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Mr. J. W. 'Bhore: The Honourable gentleman does not realise that edu¬ 
cation is a transferred subject and we cannot force sm officer on the Provin¬ 
cial Governments. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: May I ask if he cannot be appoints 
ed as Inspector of Vernacular Schools or even as Principal of the Training 
College in the same province, where men of lower qualifications belonging 
io the provincial service have been working? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: He is considered more suitable for the position which 
he holds. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: What is the standard for judging 

a man’s suitability for a particular work, is it educational qualifications or 
any physical suitability? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: If the Honourable Member will kindly put down hid 
'question, I will give him a complete reply to it. 


THE BAILWAY BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS—contd. 
Second Stage— contd^ 

HJw pencil t lire from lie venue —eontd. 

Demand No. 1—Bailway Board — eontd. 

Grievances of Subordinate Railway Employees —conid. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume consideration of the motic^ 
of Mr. Acharya that the Demand under the head “ Bail way Board ” bo 
reduced by one rupee. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): On a point of order, Sir, before I resume rny speech. I see 
under Buie 47, Appendix 2, the debate on a particular Demand cannot be 
continued beyond two days .... 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member does not wish tf) continue be 
had better resume his seat. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: 1 do not know if tliat rule applies to-day. 

Mr. President: Is it for the Honourable Member to raise that point? 
Will he resume his speech? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): May 1 rise on 
that point of order. According to paragraph 155, Rule 46 (2), of the days 
allotted, not more than two days shall be allotted by the Governor General 
to the discussion of any one Demand. I do not know whether you would 
hold that the fact that we have discussed this Demand for two days would 
prohibit us from going on. I think it will be very much in the interests of 
the House that we should not as a rule discuss one Demand for more .than 
two days. 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member thinks that it will be very much 
in the interests of the House that it should not as a rule discuss one 
Demand for more than two days. The House is the best judge of its 
interests and not the Chair. The Eule mentioned by the Honourable Mem¬ 
bers has no application in this case. That rule gives power to the Gov¬ 
ernor General to allot two days for one grant. No such allotment has 
been made and the Assembly is therefore entitled to discuss the first De¬ 
mand for all the four days allotted for the discussion of Demands for 
Grants. The Chair has no power to intervene. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: I thank you very much for your ruling. I am 
not at all surprised that the Government should have ventured to burke 
the discussion on the question of the discrimination between Indians and 
Europeans on the railway services. Sir, yesterday I dwelt on the griev¬ 
ances of the lower subordinate employees. I was very ntuch concerned 
with the professor from Madras who did not seem to have so much concern 
for the lot of these poor employees. After having slept over my reply, he 
looks refreshingly fresh this morning and I believe he now agrees with me. 

The Bevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail (Madras: European): On what point? 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: On the subject that the i)light of the railway em¬ 
ployees has no analogy whatever with the plight of tho agricultural 
labourers and that the anti-Brahmin stuff of the Madras Presidency cannot 
be applied on an all-India scale and that there is not a majority of 
Brahmins among the all-India railway employees as well as the subordinates 
with whom I dealt yesterday. I am sure, Sir, he looks convinced and now 
I shall proceed with the grievances or ratlier the racial discrimination 
among the upper subordinates in the railway services. Even a cursory 
perusal of the documents in my hand will convince any one in the House 
that the Government ought to be ashamed of this racial discrimination. 
Pjerhaps they are, judging from the fact that they have attempted to 
conceal some facts. I shall presently prove to this House that they have 
made an attempt to conceal this fact of giving preference to Anglo-Indians. 
There is no classification so far as I can see of Anglo-Indians as such. They 
are put under Other Classes ” and under the category of “ other classes” 
the Parsis and others are included. I wish they had given certain facts 
under the heading Anglo-Indians. Before dealing with that I shall deal 
with the statistics which they have supplied to us of the Upper Subordinate* 
Staff drawing. Es. 250 on 12 State-managed Eailways on the 31st March, 
for the years 1924 and 1925. They gave the following total numbers and 
the percentages: 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians: 2,818, 2,786, i.e., 38*06 per cent, and 
37*62 per cent, respectively. 

For 1924 the total is 5,604, i.e., 75*68 per cent. 

Muslims and Non-Muslims 216 and 1,584, total 7,404, percentages 
2*92 and 21*40, respectively. 

In 1925, for Europeans and Anglo-Indians it was 36*85 per cent. and. 

* 87:61 per cent. The total was 6,759, i.e., 78*46. 

The figtires for Muslims and non-Mtislims are 259 and 1,822. The 

• percentages were 8*30 and 28*24. 

The total for 1925 is 7,840. 
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These figures were admirably commented on by my friend Eai Bahadur 
Chandrika Prasad of Ajmere in his beautiful address at the M^ras Trade 
Union Conference last year. I find, Sir, that the Gk)vemment in nominat¬ 
ing Members to this House have taken jolly good care not to nominate the 
only railway expert in India, who can open his fire of criticism here and 
make the position of Government very difficult. I am glad there is Mr. 
Joshi here so far as Labour is concerned. 

I may summarise what Rai Bahadur Chandrika Prasad brought out. 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, who were 11 42 per cent, among the total 
population of literates, I mean knowing English, held 76*68 per cent, of 
the appointments in 1924 and 73*46 per cent, of the appointments in 
1925, whereas Muslims and non-Muslims, who were 88*57 per cent, in the 
same population of literates, had only 24*32 and 26*54 per cent, of these 
appointments. No further proof is necessary to demonstrate the racial 
discrimination practised against Indians by this benevolent Government, 
I shall not say “Anglo-foreign bureaucracy“ and the still more benevolent 
railway administration. 

Sir, this criticism of the President of the annual conference of the all- 
India Railway Federation held in Madras in January 1926^, seems to have 
gone home because the presentation of figures this year has undergone some 
kind of alteration. They have changed the classification of service to 
conceal the figures and 1 cannot understand why the figures which appear¬ 
ed for nearly three quarters of a centu|*y agednst the Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans should have been concealed. We do not find that head this 
year at all because Mr, Acharya brought forward a motion that there 
should be an inquiry committee. If you ask for bread they will give you 
stones! Therefore, instead of giving a committee of inquiry they decided 
to present a confusing budget in which the Anglo-Indian population who are 
getting preferential treatment—it is all preference, the railway itself is a 
preference subject—should be concealed under the head “Other classes’". 
According to the present classification, which*my Honourable friends over 
there will find in page 99 of this red book the Report of the Railway Board 
according to the present qualification for the year 1925, there were 2,412 
Europeans, that is to say, 38*8 per cent., and for 1926, Europeans 2,134, 
that is 26*1 per cent. Now while bringing Anglo-Indians under “other 
classes”, they have divided Hindus and Muslims, who come under the 
head “Statutory Indians ”—(Laughter)—^Hindus 1,482 in 1925, that is 
18*9 per cent., Anglo-Indians 38*8 per cent., more than double the Hindus : 
Muslims 239, that is 3 per cent. Are there less Muslims in India than 
Anglo-Indians or less Hindus? They are, both Hindus and Muslims, 
treated with uniform courtesy at least in this particular matter of racial 
discrimination I In 1926 the figures are 1,593, that is 19*5 per cent, for 
Hindus and for Muslims 247 that is 3 per cent.: other classes 3,689, that is 
47*2 per cent, and 4,207 for 1926, that is 51*4 per cent. However, Sir, 
the above figures for 1925 do not tally with the figures that were shown 
in the previous report, but those are stated to be “revised, figures. ” In the 
previous figures those shown merely as non-Muslims have been merged 
into the total of Anglo-Indians, so that the undue preference given to 
Anglo-Indians may not be noticed. 

To make the figures clear the Railway Boqrd should show separately 
the figures for each community included in the/‘other classes”, which 
they do hot at present show. I hope the Honourable the Commerce Mem- 
bei, "^ho Will not be here to edriipare the figiiiree, hs the future, and who 
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4 ii any rate does not, I believe, like this kind of confusion, will issue in¬ 
structions to his successor, though perhaps his successor will not be bound 
hy his instructions. It is due to these tactics that the Bailway Board 
have made themselves liable to the criticisms which I have levelled 
against them, and I am sure even the Honourable the Commerce Member 
eannot say that it was ungenerous criticism, because they were criticisms 
based on facts presented to us. 

I wonder. Sir, why this partiality should be shown to the Anglo-Indians. 
I have nothing against the Anglo-Indians as a community. I do not naind 
* in the least their getting what they are getting. That is not my griev¬ 
ance at all. I do not mind the Anglo-Indians getting even much better 
promotion and prospects, etc. But what I want is this, that Indians should 
be raised to their level immediately. It is far from my intention to pull 
down the Anglo-Indians. I know it is very difficult in these days to live 
for people who live in the style that Honourable Members on the other 
side would prescribe for others, not for themselves, the style which the 
Bee Commission would prescribe for the highly placed and not for those 
whc are not so .highly placed. (An Honourable Member: “Why should 
they prescribe at all?") I hear a voice, “Why should they prescribe at 
all?” But the prescription is there, and I want it to be uniform; I want 
that Indians should be granted the same kind of treatment. We have 
heard a lot of tall talk about equality. The Queen’s proclamation, and each 
successive Viceroy has endorsed the principle of equality. But it is all 
verbal; it is all words. So far as the Queen’s proclamation of equality, the 
^‘honour” of the Government stands “rooted in dishonour”, “and faith 
unfaithful keeps them falsely true “ to their professions. 

Sir, the railway service is a vast service, perhaps even vaster than and 
as lucrative as the Indian Civil Service. The Government have been trying 
to keep this railway service a close corporation; as the day before yester¬ 
day’s discussion on the Railway Board showed, they are unwilling to admit 
an Indian to the Railway Board, whereas Indians have been admitted 
already even to the Governor General’s Executive Council. Now, Sir, that 
policy of discrimination is not only confined to the top. It also extends to 
the upper subordinates. This policy must be given up if the Government 
want to be as good as they pretend to be. Statistics which I can place 
before you show that 75 per cent, of the gazetted appointments are held by 
Europeans. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : May I rise to a point of order. 

Hr* President: The Honourable Member can only refer to racial dis- 
'crimination among railway employees. He is not entitled to roam over the 
whole field of racial discrimination in all the services. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I rise to a point of order. This 
motion deals with the grievances of Subordinate railway employees, not the 
nulway officers. 

^ Jgx. O. B. Bug* Iyer: I quite agree with the Commerce Member, but 
two Claeses of subordinates, upper and lower subordinates. I 
dealt,yesterday u^th ^e lower.subordinates; I am now dealing with the 
uppi^.subofrdmates. (Laughter.) I <qpiite agrae with your ruling,; Sir, and I 
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^submit to it. I was only referring to the statistics in regard to the rail¬ 
way. Those statistics show that 75 per cent, of the gazetted appointments 
and 74 per cent, of'the upper subordinates appointments are held by 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, while 25 and 26 per cent., respectively, are 
held by pure Indians, including Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Parsis. The 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Parsis have not got their due share in the 
railway service on the population basis. The details of the gazetted offi¬ 
cers on State Eailways on the 31st March, 1926, are given as follows: 

Europeans 1,509 or 73*4 per cent.; 

Statutory Indians, Hindus 294 or 14‘3 per cent., 

Muslims 56 or 2*7 per cent., 

Other classes 190 or 9*6 per cent.; 

total 540 or 26*6 per cent. 

Sir, these are some of the grievances. There are many more griev¬ 
ances and many things have not been placed before us. The most proper 
thing to do is to appoint a committee of inquiry. But when a Besolu- 
tion of this House is passed, the Eesolution, as you picturesquely put it 
before your elevation to your present place, is consigned to ‘'the waste- 
paper basket*’. I do not think, Sir, the Eesolution relating to the removal 
of grievances and the appointment of an inquiry committee is a Eesolution 
which should have been consigned to your waste-paper basket. I hope the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, before he leaves these shores, will 
earn the gratitude of the railway employees by appointing this commission 
of inquiry. Sir, the profits of the railways ought, to go to the amelioration 
of the condition of the people who run the railways. Therefore, Sir, I hope 
he will meet this point, not.by argument and explanation and excuses and 
pretensions, but by an actual gesture of conciliation, namely, by a promise 
to appoint a commission of inquiry. 

Several Honourable Members: I move that the question be now pu't. 

Sir George Faddison (Madras: Nominated Official): Sir, I do not pro¬ 
pose to follow Mr. Eanga Iyer in liis disquisition on the racial ques¬ 
tion. (Honourable Members: “Speak up, please.** (Sir Hari Singh 
Gour : “We can not hear-**) I am sorry. This is my first attempt, and 
I cannot tell how far my voice will carry. What I was going to say 
was that I to not propose to follow Mr. Eanga Iyer into the question of 
racial discrimination. It is a question of which I know little and which I am 
not competent to deal with. What I would wish to speak about is the question 
of the poorer labourers with whom I have had to deal intimately for the last 
8 or 9 years. I have been concerned specially with the labouring classes 
in the Madras Presidency, and wherever there was ^ dispute or the like¬ 
lihood of a dispute, it has been my duty to try and prevent that dispute, 
and if one has actually broken out, I have had to keep a watching brief 
on behalf of the Gk)vemment, so that I do not say that I have any 
wisdom—^I am not so foolish as to claim that, but I do say* that 
r have a considerable knowledge of the trend of feeling and the diffi¬ 
culties that occur in matters of this sort. Now the first difficulty that 
I find is to get the employers—^I am not speaking of railway men for a 
moment, Mr. President—^to get the employers and the men to meet and 
to know each other a little better than they do* That is the cause of 
many disputes-' The men are illiterate, as Mr. Joshi says, it may be 
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our fault, the fault of the Anglo-foreign bureaucracy of which I am one— 
but the fact remains that the greater part of the poorer labourers are 
illiterate and have got in consequence no venr great power of expression; 
BO that whenever I have had to deal with these things, the first thing I 
have tried to do was to bring the employer and the employee together and 
try to find out exactly what is wanted on the other side» Now it seems 
perhaps that I am arguing in favour of this motion. I am not. I am 
arguing directly against it because, in order to bring people together and 
to find out what they want, the worst thing perhaps I can 
think of is to discuss the dispute on the floor of this {House where 
all sorts of allegations are flying about on both sides, which are 
telegraphed all over the country and which arouse the anger of the people 
on each side and make them more stubborn and thus prevent them from 
coming together- But the point that I wish to make is that nothing 
is worse to my mind than to have a general inquiry into a general griev¬ 
ance, for a rovir^, Commisssion, as I understand the proposal of the 
gentleman opposite, to go round the ecmntry-side calling upon everyone to 
put forward or to prepare grievances will not bring forward the real griev¬ 
ances which the men themselves feel* Over and over again have I seen 
and heard and read long strings of grievances—like the one which I did 
not hear yesterday because I was suffering from a slight defect of hearing 
for the moment, and I did not hear the speech of Maulvi Muhammad 
Yakub describing the grievances of a particular lot of men, the long and 
detailed account of the things with which they w^ould not bo satisfied. 
Now if you have your inquiry of that sort, all those long lists will be brought 
up before you, and if the men have at the back of their minds some parti¬ 
cular point, you will not very likely get at that point at all. I do not 
think I speak in the interests of the men themselves and I have studied 
their interests for a long time—I do not think that this inquiry which 
is suggested would really benefit the men. It would accentuate differ¬ 
ences, it would exacerbate feelings, and very likely at the end of it all, 
the men would be so embittered after the high hopes that had been rais¬ 
ed by speeches of gentlemon in this (House and outside of it, they would be 
so embittered that the relations between employers and employees, which 
are what we want to better if we can, would become very much worse. 

It may be said that there are grievances- I am not saying that there are 
no grievances. I do not know- It may be said that there are grievances, 
and how, if you say this public inquiry is not started, do you propose to 
get them remedied? Well, one thing, one clear thing, that is coming 
now is that the Trade Unions Act is for the first time coming into force 
in this country; and certainly down in my own Presidency the men are 
ea;gerly looking forward to the time when their Unions which are now apt 
to be disorganized will be better organized and they themselves will have 
a finer organization and will be able to get into touch, better touch, closer 
touch,-with the’ employers. The second thing I would urge upon em¬ 
ployers iiere specially is that eve^ man—do not know much of railways 
but it is the most important thing of all, every man who is in charge 
of a very large body of men should know his men and know thoroughly 
atid intimately the language with which they have to deal. (Hear, hear.). 
'Ebjg is a point that over and over again I have seen personally. I have 
fOThid it—of course in Madras it is very, difficult because we have so many 
there; there is one statioU in which weiter is sold in five different 
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languages, **Jalain/* **Pani,** **Neelu*\ **ThannV\ '‘water** (Laughter^ 
very difficult m Madras. But it is not so difficult in other parts of India, 
and I do think, that, however great the difficulty is, you must know your 
Iwguages and know your men—^not at large meetings with a reporter sit¬ 
ting round the table and everything else—to get to know exactly what the 
real trouble is and where the shoe is pinching. Sir, I have one word more 
to say, and I want to say it very briefly, and that is about the condition 
of the agricultural labourer. W.e perhaps are in a position worse in Madras 
than elsewhere, I hope that is so, but I cannot, having represented on the 
Madras Legislative Council and in my daily work the depressed classes for 
several years, let the assertion go by that the agricultural labourer has 
a security of tenure, is able to get land, and is relatively equally paid with 
the men on the railways and works. This is not so* I do not want 
to go into details. I am very anxious, not to, we do not want to wash 
our dirty linen in public, but 1 cannot help protesting against any sug¬ 
gestion, especially from men like Mr. Eanga Iyer who I fear has deserted 
the Presidency which I am proud to represent at the moment—I cannot 
allow him to suggest to us on the floor of this House that the agricultural 
labourer in Madras has a better time than the industrial man. To sum 
up, then,' Sir, I would ask all—apart frdm party politics and apart from 
local and temporary triumph for the Government,—I would ask all who 
are interested in the lot of the labourer, to see that this motion is not 
carried. It would arouse all sorts of hopes that no man can live on less 
than Es. 25 a month and that the proportion between hia pay, my pay 
or other people’s pay will be enormously enhanced, and in my opinibn it 
will do no good whatever. It is not the way to deal with this difficult 
problem and I say that with very great and lengthy experience on this 
and cognate matters? 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, in 
addressing this House I have never before felt such difficulty as to what 
status I really do occupy in it. I have, however, no difficulty in my mind 
on the motion for I rise to support it. When I became a Member of this 
House I entered it as the nominated representative of the Anglo-Indian 
community. When I defend my communal needs for occupational pur 
poses such as railway employees I look upon myself and them as statutory 
natives of India, although, I understand, Mr. Neogy, the other day, 
objected to this. Sir, whatever I am I have a duty to perform to my com¬ 
munity, the same as those on the opposite Benches have to theirs and al! 
I desire of them is to let me perform my duty to the best of my ability, 
the same as I am prepared to let them do. Perhaps you are not familiar 
with the fact that it was in 1870 the British Parliament passed a Statute 
which gave to the Anglo-Indian Community the status of i^tatutory 
natives of India. I was not consulted then for I was not bom; but had I 
been consulted I should have certainly refused that statue. But, Sir, I 
accept it as my economic saviour and in seizing it with both hands I am 
trying to do my best. Uncertain as I am, my position, I fear, has been 
made somewhat more complex—almost alarming by my friend Mr. Jamna- 
das Mehta, who I am sorry to see is not here. W^en talking on the 
general discussion on the Bailway Budget he referred to me as assort of an 
animal someway between a bird and a beast. I know one of Mr. Jamna* 
das's hobbies is that he dabbles in finance, but, 1 did not know that 
hybridisation between birds and beasts was anotiber pastime. He advised 
my friend Mr. Hayman that it he wanted to get on in this world he.should 
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avoid that man, Colonel Gidney. I have no doubt Mr. Jamnadas was 
looking at a mirror outlining his own. reflection. I also should like to give 
Mr. Hayman a little piece of advice, regarding Mr. Jamnadas and it is thisrj 
“When the Currency Bill comes and uncertain is your view, 

Tween one and four end six which ratio to pursue 
Take Mr. .Jamnadas* advice and what’er he advise 
Do just the very opposite and you're sure to do wise.” 

Mr. President: Order, order. I want Ihe Honourable Member to come 
to the point. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: 1 will, Sir. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcort: Non-Muhammadan Eural): Can a Member speak in verse, Sir? 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, after having dealt with Mr. 
Jamnadas, I now come to the question under discussion. This question 
of railway grievances is a hardy annual. It has been before this House, 
as far as I remember, for the past 2 years, and on each occasion I have 
walked with my friends on the opposite side nnto the lobby and voted 
against Government. I did this because as a representative of skilled 
labourers who have played a very important part in the Kailway Adminis¬ 
tration of India and which my Honourable friends on the opposite side seem 
apt to forget. I felt that they suffered from many unjust grievances. Oiir 
Resolution for this Enquiry Committee has been refused by the Honourable 
Member on two separate occasions, this is the third time that this House 
is to cast its vote and to raise its voice in protest about the grievances of 
our railway employees. In my judgment the points at*issue are two. The 
first is this. Are there any grievances and are they genuine, and are they 
so widespread and serious as to command the serious attention of this 
House? If they are, the second question arises, namely, what steps have 
bten taken by Government and have such steps proved adequate? If not, 
what further steps should be taken by this House? Personally T am in 
thfe happy position in my public life of being in touch with those of my 
community employed on the Railways almost throughout India and Burma. 
A large number of grievances are sent to me. Most of them come from 
the undesirable employee and are puerile or not genuine. Some are sadly 
genuine. I however make bold to state on the floor of this House—and 1 
state it with an acute sense of responsibility—^that there are certainly 
grievances in the Railway administration of this country and these griev¬ 
ances exist in every community, in every department and in every grade, 
including the official grade. Now, Sir, what are these grievances? I have 
no desire to detail them. I only want to refer to a few of the most im¬ 
portant and my .first and most important is the service agreement or bond 
and its attendant insecurity of service. In this service bond,—would 
prefer to call it a bond of slavedom—^it is stated that the service of an em¬ 
ployee is of a temporary nature which means that even after 15, or 20 or 
SO years of service he is still a temporary servant. This is not all. It 
states that one^s service is terminable with one month’s notice or one 
fiionth^s pay in lieu of notice. I can hear my business friends saying 
tha^ is nbthing unusual. One’s; servant can be dismissed without 
frfVipg'him^a reason or even a defence if such terms have been arrange^.” 

as.mv friend Mr. :Cocke says. But, I ask,; does this service 
l^d^'feidst' m any other departmeiil *of the Government? If it doek n6t. 
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then why should it exist and be confined to the Bailway Department? I 
of course speak subject to correction. (An Honourable Member: **The 
Eailway is a business concern.**) No, Sir! not the State Bailways. I will 
go further and say that even our red-coated chaprassis, who are never to be 
seen in this House when wanted, are not subject to such terms of service. 
Why should this exist only on the Bailways? Now, Sir, as a matter of 
practical fact railway men do not seriously object to this term of agreements 
What they do object to is that this service bond and its term of agreement 
is not being properly used. It is at times misused. It is used as a lever 
to suit the operator *s own desires or as a cloak to cover up illegal and 
irregular acts done by the junior ofiScials which they could not have done 
except for this term of agreement. It means this, that so far as this 
service bond is concerned there is a very thin tissue paper dividing dis¬ 
charge from dismissal. Now, the dismissal of a servant entails the observe* 
tion of certain formulae; in a discharge this is not needed, because tne 
terms of agreement state that a man can be discharged whenever the em¬ 
ployer chocses to do so and if necessary without giving him a reason. I 
levelled no such charges against the Eailway Board, or the Honourable the 
Chief Commissioner of Bailways. They are too busy men to think about 
these matters. I would even exonerate Eailway Agents, for they too are 
very busy men. It is the junior officer, it is that man, who is devoid of 
the human element and sympathy, who makes use of this bond for his 
own purposes. You can imagine the atmosphere in which some young 
junior officers are working. His word fitnd his orders are everything in hie 
little station and must not b6 questioned. If they are, he often .exerciser 
this power to the fullest extent unmindiul of what the results will be to 
the subordinates. I realise, Sir, that this is a serious indictment to make 
against the railway official, but, Sir, I am glad to say that this is 
not a common practice and is resorted to by a few officers only. But why 
should any officer have this power, and why should that/officer be only 
a railway officer? But perhaps this House wants proofs. Well, I can 
give it proofs. I have no desire to wash dirty linen in public. But, when 
there are grievances, whep these grievances have been brought to the notice 
of officials and when they have not been remedied, then one has no altema 
tive but to publicly proclaim them. I desire to refer to just a few cases, 
and so, with your permission. Sir, I shall refer to three Anglo Indians and 
two Indians who were dismissed from the East Indian Eailway because of 
their connection with the cotton waste scandal case in Howrah and about 
N V whom I recently asked some questions in this House. I have 
already given the details and shall not repeat them. 

Here we have a case of five men who acted under the orders of their 
superior officer, the Controller of Stores. One of these five men wsls 
acting as Stores Superintendent Howrah, and was charged with having 
violated a certain old established practice and thereby causing serious 
losses to the Bailway. On examination it was however proved that in¬ 
stead of having caused losses there wa^p an excess. It is also on official 
record that he acted under the direct orders of his superior officer. In 
reply to hie defence submitted to the Agent he was told without any 
further enquiry that he was summarily dismissed and he was deprived of h^*8 
bonus and gratuity amounting to about Es. 12,000. The other four men 
were likewise summarily disihissed and also deprived of their bonus and 
grfctuity. is immaterial to me whether these men were felons or not. 

•Whsi I submit is that no man should be dismissed without being given a 
full and proper trial. This has been denied to> th^e five men, and why? 
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Let* me quote another case of a man named Conroy, who held the 
important appointment of Loco Foreman on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bail way. On examination of the coal under his control an excess was 
found. He was discharged summarily by the Chief Transportation Superin¬ 
tendent, Bombay, and deprived of his gratuity of Es. 8,000, given an un¬ 
favourable discharge certificate and he and his wife and children are walk¬ 
ing the streets to-day. That man with 26 years' good service to his credit, 
appealed to his immediate superior officer, the Deputy Transportation Super¬ 
intendent, who scud he could not hold out any hope to him. He appealed 
to his next superior officer, who declined to investigate the matter. He 
next appealed to the Agent, who replied: *'your right of appeal is to the 
Chief Transportation Superintendent only". He next appealed to the Rail¬ 
way Board, who turned his appeal down and said it was outside their 
province and referred him to the Agent or the Transportation Superin¬ 
tendent. 

I give another case of an Indian driver who received an injury to his 
'eye. The doctor who examined him said he would be quite fit in a few 
days* time. He lost the sight of his right eye, and the doctor said that 
there was a likelihood of the other eye being similarly affected. He was 
taken before Bis departmental officer who told him that unless he had his 
■eye taken out by a certain date he would be either discharged or dismissed. 
He came to me, I operated on him, and he is still on the railway. That 
man's services would have been done away with unless he submitted to an 
unnecessary surgical operation. Was this a correct exercise of power by 
this officer? 

There are other cases in which men are made to work long hours, 10 to 10 
hours, and should they in their exhaustion take a rest or sign sick they are 
classed as ‘‘rotters'* and “wasters’* and are dismissed or discharged as 
“undesirable” or “improfitable employees’*. I say it is this lack of human 
sympathy wdth the employees from which the junior officer suffers. He 
comes to this country ignorant of its ways, maimers and customs and has to 
rely largely on his upper subordinates whose opinions he usually upholds 
and so occupies the position of both accuser and judge of the employee. 
I can mention many cases in which men have in this way been summarily 
discharged. I ask if this is how the service bond is being abused, what 
are the Government rules protecting the employees and controlling em¬ 
ployment, on railways? I am not sure of these rules, but 1 did ask the 
Honourable Member in one of my recent questions whether Buie 14 of the 
Home Department, dated June 1924, operated on railway employees. He 
said it only operated in Provincial Governments, not Central. Tf this is so, 
I should like to know what rules do operate to control or determine security 
•of railway service? Surely there are rules which protect these men from 
being summarily dismissed and discharged without any defence or trial? 
I again ask, ar^there Miy rules ^ protect these men? I believe that the 
rules controlling railway subordinates arei the following and I should like 
to be corrected if I am wrong: 

**That before a Governm«it strvani, otbar than a m nial servaat. is reduced, removad 
or dimissed, the charge against him, his defence and the order thereon shali be oom- 
mitted to writing: he shall be allowed an opportnnity of cross-examining witnesses 
him and of producing witnesnes on his own behalf. ^ 

If redneed, removed or dismissed, he ihell be fnrnfshed with a copy of the docmnstiis 
.shoadtig the gnmnde on which fait Vedmdloii, remoyal or dismiss ^dereT ^ 
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In the event of the reduced, removed or dismissed servant appealing, these docn- 
.ments, together with his character roll or service book, if any, shall *be forwarded with 
>'the knemorandum of appeal.* 

The orders further direct that no servant shall be removed or dismissed otherwise 
than on proof of dishonesty or of repeated neglect or disobedience of orders or of 
continued indffijciency or of any other circumstances by reason of which the offfilcer or 
authority concerned is of opinion that the retention in service would be detrimental to 
the eiffilcient administration of the service.** 

If thebe are the rules—and I speak subject to correction—ask why 
any railway officer has the power or is permitted to ignore them. Quite a 
dih'erent set of rules operate on the British railways. The British Eailway 
Unions and the railway officials, in the course of recent negotiations at the 
National Wages Board, decided on the following agreement between em¬ 
ployees and employer: 

“Men charged with misconduct, neglect of duty, or other breaches of discipline will 
be permitted to state their defence, to call witnesses, and to advance any extenuating 
circumstances before their officers, prior to a final decisjon being arrived at. At such 
interview the man may be accompanied by an advocate. In all cases a man shall be 
informed in writing of the nature of his offence and the punishment it is proposed to 
inflict. Where doubts arise, or where serious results to men are likely to follow, the 
cases should be placed before the higher offiicials of the Company. Appeals after punish¬ 
ment lead to a dWi?cult position, and the necessity for them should be avoided. If after 
such investigation of a charge against an employee, he is adjudged guilty and is to be 
punished for the offence, he shall have the right of appeal to a superior oiffi’cer for a 
reconsideration of his case, provided that such right of appeal shall not extend to cases 
of a trivial character. Any such appeal must be made in writing within seven days. 
If the employee so desires, he may be hea^d in persciii, and, in that case also, he may 
be accompanied at the interview with the superior officer by a spokesman, who ^ may* 
be either a fellow-workman or a representative nominated by the man*s Trade Union.’* 

Now, Sir, that is the position in England. Let this House draw its own 
-comparisons and conclusions from the cases I have just detailed. I hope I 
have proved to the House that insecurity of service does certainly exist 
on the railways, because no rules are being observed to protect the interests 
of these employees. 

Sir, 1 again repeat in these cases where protectim is not given to these 
subordinate employees, it is not the fault of the Honourable Member. It 
is the junior officer who is mostly to blame. For it is seldom his opinion 
is upset and so it amounts to a question of suppressio veri and suggestio 
falsi. 

The Honourable Member told us yesterday that he held the Agents 
responsible to him and his Government for the proper discharge of their 
duties. Have the Agents shown to him that they have been truly and 
adequately responsible in such cases ? I submit that they have not. They 
are too busy men to find time for such details. The only time they seem 
to interfere is when a strike is declared and then it is usually too late. 

There is the question of increased or “ sweat ’’ labour due to longer 
hours of work. If these men refuse work, the Looo. Foreman has his 
knife into them and report them on the slightest provocation and the 
man is fined or his increment delayed, etc. If the driver appeals to his 
official he nf tunes gets no hearing or justice. I should like to know how 
would this junior railway officer, or how would any member of the Eail¬ 
way Board act if they were similarly treated and yet they allow their 
men to be treated in this manner—left to the tender mercies of even the 
Loc6. Foreman. 

Another grievance is that of double pimishments. The worst criminal 
is punished only once tor a crime; whereas on some railways, the Gre4t 
Indian Peninsula, for instance, ite servants are punished twice for the same 
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orime. There are several cases in which men after having been dismissed^ 
by the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway have been handed over to the 
police who in turn punish them* again. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the retention of the Local Traffic 
Service on the East Indian liailway, which utilises the services of subordi¬ 
nates in quasi official capacities although the Secretary of State for India 
abolished it in 1922. The next grievance is the employment for years of 
subordinates as'officiating officials. On the Great Indian Peninsula liail¬ 
way I understand that nearly 75 per - cent, of the official and sub-official 
appointments are held by subordinates who have been kept on officiating 
for years. Why should these officiating subordinates be sweated at lower 
rates of pay? Is this a means by which the Agents effect economies and 
so effect retrenchments in the lower grades? Why should these men, good 
and true subordinates, be held as the officials sacrifice on the altar of 
economy to enable the Agent to show to this House that his railway has 
been able to effect retrenchments and economy ? It is interesting to note 
that a saving of Bs. 10 lakhs is anticipated in 1926-27 on the administra¬ 
tion of the railways. I feel sure that some of this money will be obtained 
in this manner. I call this absolutely dishonest economy. I submit it is 
not right to use your subordinates in this way. They should be given the 
same opportunities of advancement as the imported officials. Sir, there is 
another question I desire to touch upon. I suppose my Honourable friends 
on the other side^ill say that only they are entitled to any complaints in 
regard to Indianisktion. Whether I look upon myself as a statutory native 
of India or as belonging to ** other classes a new category in this year's 
budget, I wish to place before this House the fact that Indianisation as 
it is practised on the Eailways does affect men who are born in and belong 
to this country, I refer to the Anglo-Indians and the Domiciled Community. 
This operates more on certain railways than on others, particularly on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India ‘ Bail way. In the Ajmere Workshops 
you will find British preference markedly observed; you will find that most 
of the foremen are Europeans, covenanted or recruited in this country. 
I say this is not right. It is not the fault of the officer in charge of these 
workshops, for the Agent of that Bailway entered into an agreement with 
the Government of India, as other railways have done, in regard to 
^ndianisation, and if the Agent of this Bailway does not adhere to his 
promise of Indianising these appointments, he is guilt- of a breach of trust. 
This is a serious grievance of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
employees^ in this workshop and requires remedying. In the question of 
Indianisat^'on as one of their grievances, I have no doubt that my friends 
6n the other side of the House look upon the Anglo-Indian Bailway em¬ 
ployee, as an eyesore and an irritant. I am not surprised if they do. 
But, I ask, since when Kaye the other side or Indians evinced an interest 
m and a desire for employment on the railways ? You must admit this has 
been a post-reform desire, but'all these years who have driven you 
thousands of miles as you sat comfortably in your railway carriages? It 
Was the Anglo-rndian engine driver and guard. I do not say this with any 
desire to irritate you, I say it because it is an undeniable fact and that it 
was the Anglo-Indians who laid the first sleepers of the railways of this 
bountry, and who have rendered such splendid service to India and its 
Railways, But you, my countrymen, your demands to-day are unreason¬ 
able and tEifaIr, fbr^ y6u want to replace this .tried, trusted and experienced 
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Eailwny servant before you are adequately trained. Again why wish to re¬ 
place him’until he has done his work and retires when you can jump into- 
his shoes? Why not let him enjoy the fruits of his experience and labour 
until his time comes to go? Personally 1 am persuading my people not 
to enter the railways and, believe me, you will preach the same in time to 
come because the moment you join the railways you become an automaton. 
Of course I do not include my friends on the official Benches there. But 
I say it is not right for Members on the opposite side of the House to make 
so little of the services that have been rendered to Indian Railways by 
my community. I quite realise their viewpoints and their desire to 
secure employment on the Railways and so replace the Anglo-Indian, but 
do it fairly and properly and let the best man win. Surely this is not the 
way you are going to treat a minority community when you are in power. 
As statutory natives of India we are entitled to equal treatment. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member address the Chair? 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney: If this is the way you intend to treat 
minority communities, then I consider it is not just nor right. I however 
agree with you that the time has come for us to take up this question of 
grievances for your interests are the same as mine, but I do not think it 
is right for you to overlook or to undervalue the railway services of the 
Anglo-Indian community in the way you are doing to-day. The main 
question now is Jaow can we remedy these grievances? The remedy, 
as we have resolved on two separate occasions, is the formation of a Rail¬ 
way Committee to investigate the grievances of the railway servants. I 
submit that is the only remedy, although my Honourable friend Sir George 
Padclison was dead against it. I however support it. I know the Honour¬ 
able Member objects to this. Indeed in his reply last year he said “ the 
Government of India are not in agreement with the motion and they do not 
therefore propose to initiate the inquiry suggested.'' He “ would draw 
the attention of the railway authorities to the debate on the motion and 
on the Budget " and he had “ no doubt that any genuine grievances would 
be remedied by the railway administration concerned ", and he thought 
" the railway Agents were competent to dispose of such cases.". That 
was two years ago. Does the evidence we have heard in this House 
to-day satisfy us that the Agents have remedied these grievances? Are 
these grievances still with us or not or have they even been ameliorated? If 
they still exist, we should again press for a committee to be appointed. 
The House, when it votes to-day. and I hope the Mover will take this to 
a division, will, I feel sure, vote for the formation of this committee. The 
Honourable Member says, that such an enquiry is not necessary, that the 
railway Agents and the Railway Board are quite capable of dealing with 
these grievances. Now, what happens when a man does appeal to the 
Railway Board? The Honourable Member himself admitted in reply to 
a recent question of mine that the procedure he adopts is to write to the 
Agent of the Railway for his opinion. I ask, of what use is the opinion of 
that Agent? He has already expressed his opinion and he is not the 
superman t'') change his Opinion; he will adhere to his opinion, and the 
Railway Board in reply to its letter receives nothing else but a repetition 
of this opinion, "^^at use is this to the man who has appealed? No 
use whatever. Arid so he gets that stereotyped reply, the Railway 
Board regrets it cannot hiterfere with the action taken by the A«?ent.'' 
Now, Sir, the Honourable Member also fears, and he was supported in 
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this by the last speaker, Sir George Paddison, that if a Bailway Oomxnittee 
were appointed to investigate these grievances, it might resxilt in the spread 
of disorder, discontent, unrest and all sorts of lamentable sequel. Why 
should the Honourable Member be apprehensive of this so far as the Bail- 
ways alone aie concerned? There have been other committees appointed 
to inquire into the grievances of the Telegraph Department, the Postal 
Department, the Police, the Customs and the I. C. S. The last Lee 
Commission was nothing else but an inquiry into the grievances of the 
I. C. S. Did these result in any strikes? Did unrest spread? Did any¬ 
thing untoward happen? Sir, this is a lame excuse to bring forward. 
One might equally say that Government is afraid lest such a Committee 
exposes the misdeeds of and irregularities of some of the railway officials. 
I support this motion and I urge the Honourable Member in his desire 
and anxiety to swell the railway finances and improve the returns from 
the railways, to give greater consideration to the needs of his humble 
workers for it is due to their collective labour that he has been able to 
present such favourable budgets during the five years* tenure of office. 
Bepresenting, as T do, about 12,000 of my people who are employed on 
Indian Bail ways, I say emphatically to this Honourable House that the 
time has come when there must be an inquiry into the grievances of the 
railway secants. There must be some appellate body to which genuine 
cases of grievances can be sent for revision and justice administered to our 
railway servants. With these words, Sir, I support the, motion. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs: NOn-Muhammadan Urban) 
Sir, I propose to confine myself within tke strictest economy of words, on 
this point. In fact I just want to mention one thing. I believe, Mr. 
President, I am right in thinking that the unanimity between the Chair 
and the Government side of the House in the matter of the Kharagpur 
strike is only with regard to the bayoneting and the use of the buck shot. 
But I submit, that any reference to the grievances of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Eailway employees is not necessarily out of order. As a matter of fact, 
the grievances of the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway employees have been very 
definitely formulated, and I have got papers here, and other Honourable 
Members, similarly, have got papers. As I said on a previous occasion, 
I do not want the Government now and on the floor of the House to commit 
themselves to a statement, either that they accept the grievances as genuine 
or that they deny that the grievances do exist. All T pressed for on the 
last occasion was an inquiry, and that is what the Bengal-Nagpur Kailway 
Union, which is a recognised union, has been pressing for. I should have 
thought that was a modest, legitimate demand. The thing I wanted to 
mention here is the phenomenon that the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur 
Bailway, at least during the earlier part of the strike when I had occasion 
to visit Kharagpur, had shut himself up in his Calcutta office, and, that 
all the notices regarding the strike were being signed by “ T. K. Wynne, on 
behalf of the Eailway administration.’* Now, there is a queer look about 
it, and further this Sir T. B. Wynne, Managing DirectOir of the Bengal 
Nagpur Bail way, I understand, comes to Bibemate in this country for a 
^pnth or. two in the year. Now. Sir, my point is this. Whenever we ask 
searching questions about the Eailway administrations the Government 
always tell us, “ Look here, we have got the Agent, the man on the spot, 
a^jy^hpve got to rely on him.**. In this case, I have reason to believe— 
^ir ,5 T state definitely that I have rpasOn to believe—that the Agent wa» 
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minded to do the right thing; and the matter in which Government, I 
understand, has claimed credit is a matter which is due to the action of 
the Agent with regard to a particular employee who had been transferred 
unjustly and fined; though the order of the Agent cancelling the transfer 
and the fine was disregarded by a subordinate ofi&cer. The Agent’s order 
mitigating the injustice done to this particular employee was actually 
shelved, and it was allowed to be shelved, I understand, by the Managing 
Director of the Bengal Nagpur Eailway. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I know. Sir, whether ,the 
Honourable Member is referring to the order cancelling the fine or whether* 
he is referring to the transfer? 

Mr. T. O. Ooswami: I am referring to the fine also. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The fine was never collected and 
the order imposing it was cancelled. 

Mr, T. C. Coswami: The aggrieved party was never informed that his. 
fine had been cancelled. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Oh yes, he was. 

Mr.‘T. C. Coswami: Not till much later. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: On the same day. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami: Not till after the strike had been declared. Take 
it fr.*)!!! me. Now, Sir, it is a verj* notorious fact and it is being felt, at 
aii> rate on the Calcutta side of the country, that the Agent is not being 
allowed to discharge his duties. We have reason to believe that the Agent, 
if lie had been left free, would have acted in the right manner and a very 
serious strike, involving, on Government’s own admission, more than 26,000 
men, would have been averted, or that, at any rate, an early settlement 
of the strike would have been effected. Sir, I expect a clear reply from 
Government. 

And further, Sir, before I sit down I still urge that a committee of 
enquiry is by no means too late. I agree with Sir George Paddison when 
he says that the great difficulty in these dis])utes is to bring the employers 
and employees together. But in this case it is very easy for the ad¬ 
ministration to get into touch with the men, through the efficient Union 
which exists and which, as I said before, has been recognised by the Eail¬ 
way authorities. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, I fully realise that 
the House at this stage is certainly tired of hearing speeches on this subject. 
{Cries of '*No, no-”; I am glad to hear there are at least some Members 
who are not yet tired; but, Sir, considering the importance of this subject 
which affects 700,000 railway employees, I have decided to inflict a speech 
on this House even if it is an infliction. S'r, the grievances of the railway 
employees are innumerable and they cannot be sufficiently described in a 
short speech but I assure you, Sir, I do not wish to make a very long 
speech. I shall describe those grievances as briefly as I can. Some of 
those grievances are common to all employees of railways and some are 
special grievances. I shall first very briefly deal with those grievances 
^hich are common to the employees on all lines. First among them is tfie 
grievance about facial discrimination. Several speakers have spoken bn 
t^s subject and I know, Sir, every year the Honourable the Conameroe 
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Member gives a stereotyped reply. But, Sir, the Honoi^able the Com- 
merce Member cannot deny that there is racial discrimination in tne treat- 
tnent of the subordinate employees of the Indian railways. It is true the 
Honourable the Commerce Member is trying to put a cloak over this racial 
-discrimination. He is not anxious to remove racial discrimination but he 
is making an attempt to conceal it so that it may not be seen. What he 
is doing is that in each class of railway workers he is dividing them into 
several grades—^first grade, second grade, third grade, fourth grade. 
The upper grades will be practically reserved for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, the lower grades for Indians. Not that they will be reserved in so 
many words, but Indians will not be appointed to the upper grades, while 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians will be appointed to the higher grades all 
at once. Now, Sir, the Honourable the Commer..e Member the other day 
said that as a Briton and a Scot he is very jealous of his honesty and good 
faith. Sir, I challenge him to-day to lay his hand on his heart and say 
whether there is no racial discrimination on Indian railways. Sir, this 
racial discrimination is not only confined to pay. Eacial discrimination 
exists as regards the leave rules. Eacial discrimination exists as regards 
the issue of passes- An Anglo-Indian or European employee, whatever 
may be his salary, gets a second class pass; but an Indian—^I am leaving 
aside the statutory Indian for the present—if he gets a salary of Es. 60 
will be entitled only to a pass for the intermediate class. I ask the Hon 
ourable the Commerce Member to make enquiries and find out whether 
such racial discrimination exists or not. Then, Sir, there is racial discri¬ 
mination in the case of education. The railways find money for the edu¬ 
cation of European and Anglo-Indian boys but the railways have hardly 
any money for the education of Indian boys. The same racial discrimina¬ 
tion is to be seen as regards quarters. One type of quarters is constructed 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians and a smaller class of quarters construct¬ 
ed for Indian employees. Not only that, but I read the other day that in 
the case of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway employees they 
make distinctions even as regards the provision of clothes. Sir, in the case 
of these employees, racial discrimination does exist and if Government 
flay it does not exist, may I make one suggestion to them—that the appoint¬ 
ment of railway employees should be handed over to the Public Services 
Commission even in the case of the subordinate employees. If the Hon¬ 
ourable the Commerce Member will agree that all appointments on the 
railways will be made on merit only and will be made through the agency 
of the Public Services Commission, Sir, I shall be satisfied. But I am quite 
•sure the Honourable the Commerce Member will not hand over the appoint¬ 
ment of subordinate employees to the Public Services Commission. The 
Public Services Commission is meant only for the higher services. I re¬ 
member the Honourable the Commerce Member once justified his conduct 
and the conduct of his department in making racial distinctions at least in 
the case of Anglo-Indians on the ground that Anglo-Indians have inherited 
railway experience. Sir, I have known the Honourable the Commerce 
Member to be a good administrator but I only recently heard that he had 
also studied biology {The 'Honourable Sir Charles Innes: ‘Tsychology**.) 
and eugenics. Sir, the Anglo-Indian may or may not have inherited expe¬ 
rience of railways. The Honourable the Commerce Member is on verv 
dqpibtftd ground when he says that railway experience can be inherited. 

I'hope, . Sir, he will not plead these excuses for making racial distinctions 
ui the case oi Anglo-Indians and Indians.' I assure my Honourable friend 
<SdlOTef Gidney that I have absolutely no grudge against the Anglo-Indian. 
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1 am quite willing that Anglo-Indians should retain all the privileges which 
they are enjoying to-day. My demand is that these privileges should also 
be given to the Indian employees. f 

Now, Sir, the second grievance of the employees of the Indian railways 
is that about insecurity. There are more frequent dismissals on the rail¬ 
ways than anywhere else- Not only that, but there is hardly any appeal 
.against these dismissals. I am quite aware that the rules may provide 
that any dismissed employee of the railway may appeal to the Eailway 
Board or even to the Government of India and that he has also a nominal 
right of appeal to the Secretary of State for India. But, Sir, it will be a 
very good thing if the Honourable the 'Commerce Member can tell us how 
many appeals were received by him. In the first place, the Agents refuse 
to forward the appeals; and if the Agents forward the appeals, the Bailway 
Board does not consider them; and if the Eailway Board does not give 
justice the Eailway Board also will not in most cases forward the appeals 
to the Secretary of State, if the employee cares to appeal to the Secretary 
of State. 

This, Sir, is not the only grievance. As my Honourable friend Colonel 
Gidney has mentioned, the whole of the railway service is considered to 
be temporary service. Every railway employee has to give an agreement 
binding himself to those conditions of service. I do not know why the rail¬ 
way employee alone should be asked of all the Government employees to 
sign an agreement of this Mnd. , 

Then, Sir, the insecurity of service is also the result of the policy of 
indiscriminate retrenchment on railways. If the attempt at retrenchment 
is genuine I do not make any complaint; but the retrenchment is only in 
name. What happens on most occasions on railways is that a large number 
of people are sent away on the ground of retrenchment and immediately 
th(Hr places are taken by fresh men, perhaps on smaller wages. Sir, this 
is what is called retrenchment on Indian railways. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the daily-rated men on railways. 
On railways there are some people who are called monthly-rated people 
and some who are called daily-rated people. Of course we must leave aside 
the covenanted men whose service is pennanent and who want compensa¬ 
tion if their job is retrenched. In the case of the daily-rated men their 
difficulties are many. Not only is there insecurity of service every day of 
their life, but they are not given the same privileges as regards leave, 
gratuity and provident fund as are given to monthly-rated men. I find 
it difficult to understand why the railway authorities in India should treat 
in this way people who serve them for ten and fifteen and twenty years as 
daily-rated men. The only object, to my mind, of the railway authorities 
is to save money by not giving them leave, gratuity or provident fund on 
•the same conditions on which these concessions are given to the monthly¬ 
rated employees. I hope, Sir, the Government of India will consider the 
position 6i the daily-rated men very seriously; their number is not small; 
they are not kept at the daily-rate because they are temporary men—these 
daily-rated men have served on the railways for ten, fifteen or twenty years 
some times, and I cannot upderstand why they should be conside^ as 
daily-rated men. 

Then, Sir, there is the question of the hours of work. Fortunately the 
hours of work in workshops are not very long. But in the case of the 
rtmning staff and the station si^ff the hours of work are very long indeed. 
The station staff has to work for twelve hours a day, and the n^nih^ staff* 
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filBs to work ten hours and even twelve hours (An Honourable Member:. 
“Sixteen holurs. and even sixteen hours a day; they do not get suflS^ 
eient rest between two periods of work. Now> Sir> I would like the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to consider this question of the hours of work of the rail¬ 
way employees. 

Then, Sir, there is the grievance about fines. There is no service, there 
is no department of the Government of India where fines are levied with 
such levity and with such frequency as on the railways; so much so that 
the railways have built up a large ^nes fund. Now, Sir, the Government 
of India several times give us statistics as to how many Muhammadans 
are appointed in a certain department or how many Hindus occupy places 
in a particular department. I would like the Government of India to ex¬ 
tend their communalistic spirit to this fines fund and give us statistics as 
to the amount of fines collected from Europeans, Anglo-Indians and 
Indians; and not only that; but it will be interesting for this House to know 
how that fines fund is utilised. Sir, poor Indian employees are made to 
pay fines and most of the fund is spent for the benefit of the European and 
Anglo-Indian staff. It is true that out of the fund a small amount may be 
spent on the Indian institutes or for the benefit of the Indian employees, 
but if the Government of India will take the trouble of finding out how 
much of this amount is spent for Indians and how much is spent for Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans, I am quite sure the House will await the result 
with great interest. I hope, Sir, the Government of India will spend the 
necessary amount of money to find out those statistics. I have tried my 
Very best to get the Honourable the Commerce Member to furnish us with 
those statistics, but he has been systematically refusing to do so. 

Now, Sir, there is the question of wages. This is a very important 
question, and it is difficult to deal with dt adequately in a short speech on 
this occasion. I fully agree with those Members who said that it is the 
agricultural wages which regulate the rate of wages in industrial concerns. 

It is true unfortunately that in our country the agricultural wages are very 
low and it is because agricultural wages are very low that the industrial 
wages are also very low. I do not agree with those Members on the op¬ 
posite side who stated that the agricultural labourer is in a much better 
condition than the industrial wage-earner. That is not true. The truth 
is that simply because the agricultural wage-earners get very low wages— 
and more so in the province of Madras than anywhere else—therefore our 
industrial workers also suffer from very low wages. Sir, that fact is clear 
to any one who has studied the problem. Agricultural workers from Madras 
go to Ceylon for Bs. 9 a month; they go to Malaya for Bs. 12 a month. 
That is the history of agricultural wages in Madras and it is that that has 
been responsible for the lowness of wages in many industrial concerns in 
our country. But, Sir, it is not enough for Government to state that 
agricultural wages are low—^therefore the industrial wage-earners must als( 
receive low wages. The Honourable the Oonamerce Member knows very 
well that especially in these modem times it is not right for any one to 
say that wages of wage-earners must be fixed on the principle of supply 
and demand. That principle has been exploded by the Treaty of Versailles 
and the Honourable Member knows that very well. The Honourable 
knows very well that thht treaty lays down that the principle that 
ili#"v>ages of wage-earners must be fixed on the principle of demand and ’ 
rio longer continue to opetati^ Str, theiy have laid down in that 
iahoi# Aould not be treated^hei^eafter as an article of oommeroe,.; 
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that labour should not be treated as a commodity, Thereforei the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member cannot give any excuse that, because the wages 
in the surrounding districts are low, therefore the wages iiv the railway 
workshops must also remain low. 

Now, I shall say only a few words with regard to the non-recognition of 
the Unions on railways. My Honourable friend from Madras^ Sir George 
Paddison, stated that it is better that the employers and enomloyeea 
should meet often and discuss questions of common interest. Sir, T agree 
with him entirely. But unfortunately the employers and the emplpyeea 
must have opportunities of meeting together. The railway authorities 
refuse to recognise the Unions; and if the railway authorities refuse to send, 
replies to letters they will refuse to meet the Unions. Sir, the workmen 
are not at all unwilling to meet their employers, but it is the employers wha 
are unwilling to meet their men. I know that on some lines in India they 
have started what are called joint committees, but if the Honourable the 
Commerce Member studies this subject he will find that the Agents are 
proceeding on entirely wrong lines with regard to these joint committees. 
The joint committees are based on the report made in England by a com¬ 
mittee wdiich was started under the chairmanship of Mr. Whitley, and that 
committee is knowm as the Whitley Committee. That committee has laid 
down one broad principle, that if the joint committees are ever to succeed, 
they can only succeed if the Unions are recognised, and these committees- 
will only succeed in those industries where the Unions are organized. Sir, 
the Whitley Committee has made it clear that these joint committees can 
never be n. substitute for the Unions, and they have also made it clear that 
if ever an attempt is made to substitute joint comiQittees for the Unions, 
those attempts will fail. Sir, I want the Railway Board to take a lesson 
from the advice given by that authoritative hody. On all the railway lines 
there is at present an attempt made to start joint committees as substitute 
for the Unions, and that attempt, according to the principle laid down by 
the Whitley Committee, is bound to fail. 

Sir, I do not wish to go into more of the grievances of these men, but I 
want to say only a few words as regards one special grievance of the men 
on one line. The only thing I wish to say as regards the special grievance 
is the position of porters on the Howrah station. On the Howrah station 
there is a contractor who takes a contract to supply porters. I can under¬ 
stand, Sir, a contractor undertaking to supply goods, but I cannot under¬ 
stand a contractor undertaking to supply porters. But, unfortunately, such 
a contractor exists on the Howrah station. This contractor who supplies 
porters, charges each porter Rs. 7 a month. There are 600 porters on the 
Howrah station, and this contractor gets Rs. 4,200 a month from these 
porters. I am told that he has appointed two Anglo-Indians as supervisory 
porters and one or two assistants, and that ho spends about Rs. ‘»1,500 a 
month out of the Rs. 4,200 that he gets from these porters. Thus this 
contractor gets a large sum as his salary for doing what? For supplying^ 
porters to the station at Howrah. Now, Sir, this is a very lucrative occupa- 
tion for retired European officers of Indian railways. As a matter of f^ct, 
these contractors are retired European officers of Indian railwavs. Sir, T 
asked several questions on this” point in this House, and the. Honourable 
the Commerce Member promised to make certain inquiries. I am told 
that he bad appointed^ an officer to make inquiries, and,that this officer has 
submitted his report} hut unfortunately that report .does not see the light 
of dAy. r am also , told. Sir,' that the Railway Advisqiy i Committee in 
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Calcutta wanted to see a copy of this report. The report will be useful 
to the Local Advisory Committee, because if the porters have to pay Es. 7 
each per month to the contractor, naturally they must charge higher rates 
from the passengers. Therefore, the Eailway Advisory Committee being 
interested in the matter asked for a report, and I am told that they were 
not supplied with a copy. I hope, Sir, the Honourable the Commerce 
Member will publish the report of the officer whom he deputed fo inquire 
into this matter. 

Sir, I do not wish now to go into the details of the other grievances, but 
I should like to say one word with regard to the method which the Govern¬ 
ment have adopted to deal with this question. The Honourable the Com¬ 
merce Member stated several times that he did not propose to make an 
inquiry. And why? He stated several grounds. In the first place, he said 
that the Agents are now made independent. He said the same thing yester¬ 
day in regard to the question of the purchase of stores. This is the result 
of the new policy which the railways have adopted. It is true, Sir, that the 
Government want to make these Agents responsible for the good manage¬ 
ment of railways. We want also the Members of the Executive Govern¬ 
ment to be responsible to the people of this country. But, Sir, are we to 
understand that simply because we want certain officers to be made respon¬ 
sible for the work they do, they should be made great Nawabs of the olden 
times? Is that what the Honourable the Commerce Member means when 
he says that the Agents must be made independent, they must be given 
greater control over questions of treatment of railway workmen into which 
neither the Government of India nor this House can inquire? Sir, if that 
is the meaning of the Agents being made responsible, it is better that the 
Agents are not made responsible at all. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member stated that if we 
appoint a committee of inquiry, there will be disturbances, and I was very 
sorry to find that my Honourable friend Sir George Paddison also stated 
that if any inquiry is made there will be disturbances and discontent. But, 
Sir. 

Sir George Paddieon: I never said there will be disturbances. I said 
that feeling wdll be exacerbated and there will be discontent, 

Ur. N. M. Joshi: I now realise, Sir, that the Honourable Member is 
against discontent. May I ask my Honourable friend when the Lee Com¬ 
mission was appointed,*was there discontent? Was there a dangerous dis¬ 
content among the superior services? But, Sir, it is said that the superior 
services are superior services, and there must be discontent among them, 
hut unfortimately these subordinate employees are subordinate employees 
and why should there be discontent among them ? Sir, it is a very ciuious 
thing which I am really unable to understand. Why should there not be 
discontent among the subordinate employees? Sir, I would like the subor¬ 
dinate employees to be discontented rather than that they should remain 
contented. Sir, it is the right of every human being to be discontented 
with the conditions in which he is placed, and the railway employees have 
every right to be discontented with the position in which you have placed 
them. Moreover, Sir, I do not feel that the enquiry will create a dangerous 
form, of discontent arpiong these toen. The discontent already exists. T 
remember very welb Sir, that ajboui itIVo. years ago the Honourable the 
Commerce Jieniber stated in this House th^t I was the author of all these 
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grievances, as if one can manufacture grievances. I ask the Honourable 
the Commerce Member to-day whether 1 am the author of these grievances. 

I remember very well the Honourable the Commerce Member stating very 
boastfully on that day that recently there were no strikes on Indian rail¬ 
ways. I ask him now whether since then there have been any strikes; 
the House knows very well that since then the co\mtry has seen two 
of the biggest strikes on Indian railways. Sir, the Honourable Member 
perhaps believes in these strikes. He refuses to accept any evidence of 
discontent from a man like me or from any other Member of this House, 
and the only evidence about discontent which he will believe in is the actual 
existence of strikes. Sir, he is the maker of strikes in India and nobody 
else. Sir, I do not wish to go further on this occasion. I am quite sure, 
Sir, that this House, and may I also hope the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, wdll give serious consideration to the grievances of the railway 
employees. 

But, Sir, before I close, 1 want to say one word and it is this, that 
having studied the conditions of workers in India, I must admit that the 
conditions of workers on railways are not the worst, for the railway em¬ 
ployee has got some concessions which are denied to the employees in other 
concerns. The railway employee gets a gratuity. He gets a provident 
fund and he gets leave on pay. I am fully aware of that. But, Sir, let the 
Honourable the Commerce Member remember that railway employees are 
Government employees and if the Government of this country is a trustee 
for the masses of the people of this country, they cannot say that they are 
on equal terms with the other employers in this countr\\ It is their duty 
as trustees of the people to show that they are much better employers than 
the other employers. They ought to be mo(Jel employers of labour in Ihis 
country and, if that is so, they cannot plead any excuse that the other 
employers, 6,g., of agriculture, pay less or other employers do not do for 
their labour what they do. What they have to see is whether .their labour 
is treated as human beings and whether their employees get all the com¬ 
forts which every employee ought to have. I therefore hope. Sir, that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member will not refuse to give us an inquiry 
into the conditions of work and service of the railw^ay employees, and I can 
assure him that instead of there being any disturbances which he fears, 
there will be more contentment in the ranks of the railway employees. I 
hope, Sir, this House will pass this motion, 

(Several Honourable Members then moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir. I have at least got one admis¬ 
sion out of this debate. I have listened to debates of this kind for many 
years, but it is for the ^rst time I have heard an admission from my Honour¬ 
able friend Mr. Joshi that on the whole employees on the railways are 
treated better than the employees in other industries. Sir, T thank Mr. 
Joshi for this one small mercy. 

Now, Sir, before I get down to my main case I should like to refer very 
briefly to just a few points w'hich have been taken. I do not think that my 
Honourable friend Mr. Banga Iyer quite appreciated the point of the 
Dr. Macphail with regard to agricultural labourers in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. My friend Mir. Banga Iyer, I see, comes from Chittur taluk of the 
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Cochin State, that is to saj, from a place adjoining the Malabar district. 
My friend Mr. Aeharya was for some years, I understand, a niaster at the 
Ottapalam High School, also in the Malabar District. Now, Sir, what has 
impressed the Eev. Dr. Macphail, Sir George Paddison and myself is this 
extraordinary solicitude on the part of these two gentlemen for the welfare 
of railway labour. What has struck us during the course of this debate 
is that these two Honourable Members do not realise the truth of the old 
saying “Charity begins at home’’ or at any rate that it should begin at 
home. Both these Honourable Members will bear me out when I say that 
the agricultural labourers in the Malabar District—there are 500,000 of 
them—live in what are called Cheruma chalaB, miserable little huts. They 
have got no land of any sort or kind and they are not even allowed to come 
within a specified distance of their landlords or of the people under whom 
• * they w’ork. If Mr. Eanga Iyer were to go and hold a labour 
* meeting of these Cherumas in the Malabar district Mr. Banga 
Iyer would have .... 

Mr« 0. S. Ranga Iyer: May I inform the Honourable .... 

Mr. President: Is it a personal explanation that the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber wants to make? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Yes, and it is this, that I supported a cam-^ 
paign for the admission of these so-called untouchables at Vaikom into 
the temples by proceeding to the spot. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I am very glad to hear 'that and 
I withdraw what I have said as regards Mr. Banga Iyer, but at any rate 
w'-e have felt that when conditions among the agricultural labourers not 
only in the Malabar district but in other parts of the Madras Presidency 
arc as they are at the present time, it seems to us that these Honourable 
Members will be better advised to attack that problem rather than transfer 
their attention to railway employees, since, as Mr. Joshi has told us, 
the railway employees are on the whole better treated than employees 
in other industries. 

Let me turn to my Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney. Colonel 
Gidney brought up the question of security and the service bond. I am 
at a loss to know what the complaint of Colonel Gidney is on that mnlter. 
We have, it is true, a service bond. I have here the terms of the 
service bond of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway. It declares that 
the service is permanent and non-pensionable, and it says that the service 
is terminable at a month’s notice. Our gazetted officers on the railways— 
practically all of them—their services are terminable at six months’ notice 
and in the case of the subordinate services, their services are terminable 
at a month’s notice. Why? It is because, after all, we do try to run 
the railways as a business concern, and that is the reason why we differen¬ 
tiate railway service from service in other departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In other departments of the Government I think you 
will get men cheaper if you tie, so to say, a safety label round their neck 
and make it more difficult to dispense with them. But you could not 
r 4 n a business concern if you cannot get rid of the inefficient men. You 
copld service as a remunerative service, as a paying service 

if y^pu are compelled to keep on naen whom you would not think it worth 
youir whfie as a business man to retain in your employ. 
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Lieut.-Ooloiiel H. A. J. Oidney: May 1 interrupt the Honourable 
-Member. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: No, I am not going to give way. 
Colonel Gidney referred to the case of Mr. DeCruz. He suggested that 
the case of Mr. DeCruz had not been properly considered by the Railway 
Board. Here are the records of that case, but I think it would be cruel 
to go in detail into the facts of that case. But in self-defence, as Colonel 
Gidney has mentioned it, I must say quite publicly that that gentleman 
and other gentlemen were implicated in what is nothing more nor less 
than a case of fraud. An inquiry was made into it; they were given an 
opportunity of explaining the charges. All the papers in the case were 
submitted not once but twice to the solicitors of the East Indian Railway 
and eventually, on the advice of the solicitors, all the men engaged in 
ihat matter were dismissed. We were told by our solicitors that there 
was absolutely no reason to doubt that there had been a daring attempt 
to defraud the East Indian Railway and these men were implicated in 
it. Their case has again been scrutinised by the Railway Beard, and I 
think it is wrong for Colonel Gidney to try and bring up an individual case 
of that sort in a discussion of this kind, because it is quite impossible 
either for me or for him to go into it in such detail as would be fair both 
to him and to me. 

1 am accused from that side of the House of unfair discrimination on 
ihe railways in favour of Anglo-Indians and then the representative of 
the Anglo-Indian community gets up and stales that Anglo-Indians do 
not get a fair chance or fair conditions on the Indian railways. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: When they conflict with the Europeans. 

The Honourable Sir Gharles Innes: These speeches will be read by the 
Agents all over the country. Those Agents will see the views held by 
the representative of the Anglo-Indians in this Assembly as to the con¬ 
ditions of railway service and I only hope that the Agents will not drive 
the impression that the Anglo-Indians do not like railway service, for I 
should like to repeat, what I have repeatedly told this House, that we in 
the Railway Depi^irtment have for many years had loyal, good and efficient 
service from the Anglo-Indian comraynity serving on the Indian Railways 
and we hope that we shall continue to get it. 

Now, Sir, let me bring the House back to the point before it. We are 
not discussing whether there are grievances on Indian railways or not. 
Of coiirse there are grievances. I do not deny it for a moment. You have 
780,000 men. Does any one suggest that when you have got a staff of 
(hat size some of them would not have grievances, and no doubt legiti¬ 
mate grievances, against their employers? But we are not discussing that, 
we are discussing the question whether or not the Government should be 
censured because they -did not act upon a Resolution of this -House that 
we should appoint a committee of inquiry to go into those grievances. 
The actual wording of the Resolution was that the Governor General in 
Council should take immediate steps to institute an inquiry into and 
report on the grievances of the subordinate enJ^loyees and that the inquiry 
-should be conducted by a committee consisting of five Members to be 
•elected by the Legislative Assembly, three representatives of railway em- 
l^loyees to be appointed by their organisations and three men to be 
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appointed by the Government of India. That is the Eesoiution that was 
passed. 

Mr. Cliaman Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Is the Honour¬ 
able Member prepared to appoint a committee of his own choice? 

Sir Purahotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): That is not the Resolution that was carried. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: That is the Resolution I have got 
here in any case^, that this House should appoint a committee oi inquiry 
to go into ‘the grievances of Indian railway employees .... 

Sir Purshetamdas Thakurdas: If the Honourable Member would give 
way, I would remind him that the Resolution was to the effect that the 
Central Aj^visory Committee at least might go into the grievances, and 
I think it would be very interesting to know why the Government of India 
rejected even that Resolution on which no division was sought. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The suggestit/u was that we should 
have a roving committee inquiring into railway grievances. I pointed 
out then, and I adhere to my view, that you cannot manage a great 
labour organisation if you appoint committees of inquiry of this kind. 
Whether it is the Central Advisory Committee or a roving committee, I 
claim that the history of the last two or three years has confiiTned tho 
view which I expressed to the House in 1924 and to which I adhere 
to-day. Mr. Acharya suggested that I did not believe in 1924 that there 
were grievances and that now at any rate I have reason to believe that 
there was discontent. Sir, what were the facts in 1924 when this Resolu¬ 
tion was passed. For 2i years wo had not had a single strike. So far 
as we in the Railway Board knew, and so far as the reports from Agents 
went, the relations between ourselves and our men were Ihoroughly 
good: and then. Sir, one morning, like a bolt from the blue, came notice 
of a Resolution given by my friend Mr. Joshi, that we should appoint 
this committee of inquiry. And, Sir, what has been the result? The result 
has been that ever since at every Railway Union meeting there has always 
been a cry that this committee of inquiry should be appointed; and, Sir, 

I would like the House to realise what the character of railway employees 
is. Mr. Joshi only the other day referred to them as illiterate and ignorant 
men. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: Not all. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Not all, of course. But the great 
majority of them are ignorant and illiterate men. 

4 Mr. Chaman Lall: Only the lower staff. 


The Honouirable Sir Chiles Innes: The lower staff comprises the great 
portion of our railway staff. You have all over* the country vast bodies of 
'rather poorly paid men, who are mostly ignorant and illiterate and this 
suggests that this inquiry should be held. Well, naturally, what 
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do they think they are going to get out of this inquiry? I do not believe 
myself that the vast bulk of these men care two straws about this racial 
discrimination which looms so large in this House. What they want 
is more pay, and when they hear the Legislative Assembly has passed 
a Kesolution of this kind, the only inference they draw is that they will 
get more pay. And that, Sir, is why the House I consider was grossly 
unfair to me and to Ihe Indian Eailways when they passed that Eesolu- 
tion in 1924. f entirely agree with Sir George Paddison—and I should 
like to take this opportunity of congratulating the Honourable Member on 
his first speech in this Assembly. (Applause). I entirely agree with what 
Sir George Paddison has said. He said practically what I said three years 
ago, and he said, it with a much greater authority, because, as he himself 
told us, Sir George Paddison is well known in the Madras Presidency for 
his great knowledge, for his great experience of, and his great sympathy 
with, all these labour questions. Now, Sir, he has told us that what you 
want in order to improve the relations between masters and men is to get 
the personal touch between the Agent and his officers and his men. And, 
Sir, we are trying to get that personal touch. I am quite aw’are of the 
Whitley report to which iny friend Mr. Joshi referred. I am quite aware 
til at the Whitley report said that the shop committees would not be really 
useful unless they worked with the Railway XJnions. But, Sir, I ask 
Mr. Joshi how many Railway Unions are there in India which are real, 
live, beneficent bodies? My Honourable' friend is silent. (Mr. N. M. 
Joshi: ‘‘No.**) Well, he ought to be. He knows as well ns T do that 
there arc very few really good Unions. And, Sir, is it right for my friend 
Mr. Joshi or for anybody else to criticise an Agent when the Agent, just 
with that object to which Sir George Paddison attached so much import¬ 
ance, tries to set up in the different parts of the line station committees, 
where the officers of the station and the workmen can be brought into 
touch one with another. If there are Unions there, there is absolutely no 
reason why the Unions should not he represented on these station com¬ 
mittees and so come in touch with the officers. Though theoretically the 
station committee may be wrong if it does not work in with the Union, at 
any rate they have been working well on the Indian railway system. 


Now, Sir, I have told this House, and it’ is quite useless for me to go 
on repealing it, of the action we took upon tlie Resolution passed in 1923. 
We had already considered the matter and I have told the House what 
view we took. We thought it would be danger us and il would be wrong 
to appoint a committee of that kind or start any general inquiry. We 
came to that conclusion for the very reason given by Sir George Paddison.. 
namely, that if you once set on foot an inquiry of tliat kind you create 
grievances where they do not exist, you would embitter the relations 
between railway officers and their men. But we did bring the matter 
to ihe notice of every Agent and we issued a circular. I read a large 
extract from that circular in my speech on this subject last year, and I do 
claim that that circular has done good. Take this very strike here in the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. Mr. Goswami in his speech said that they bad 
no complaint against the Agent, and he thought that if the Agent had 
been able to deal with this matter himself without the intervention of the 
Managing Director of the Board of Directors things would have gone 
much better. At any rate I gathered frotn the Honourable Member - 
speech that he had no complaints against the treatment by the Agent of 
the Labour Union at Kharagpur. 
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Mr. .T. 0. Goswami: All I said was that on this particular occasion the 
.Agent was appearing to do the right thing, but the Agent did not seem to 
be free to do what he wanted to do, what he perhaps thought it was right 
to do. I said “ seemed to be ” advisedly. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I see the Honourable Member is 
grudging even in his praise of the Agent. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: I was not distributing testimonials—obviously I 
was not able to state definitely that he was restrained from doing the 
right thing, but from all evidence it seemed that he was not allowed a 
free hand in the settlement of the strike. Nor is it possible for me to 
say exactly what he w^ould have done if he had been free. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: At any rate, Sir, 1 can claim that 
the Agent in this matter has recognized the Union, and that he has gone 
into this matter to the greatest possible length with the Union. 

Mr. T, 0. Goswami: I admit that he recognized the Union. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: He has endeavoured to meet the 
Union in every possible way. And on the complaint of insecurity of ser¬ 
vice, what did the Agent do? There were 15,000 men concerned at Kharag¬ 
pur, and there were only 40 cases of dismissals. He said that the Chief 
Mechanical Engineer would review’' those cases, and that in his review two 
Labour Union officials would be present. Now’, Sir, is not that an advance, 
is not that an attempt to adopt a conciliatory and sympathetic attitude 
towards the grievances? Then, Sir, w^hen they complained of insufficiency 
of pay, when they said that some of the minimum scales of pay were too 
low, what did he say ? He said that if there were cases w^here the minimum 
scales of pay seemed exceptionally low, he himself is prepared to go into 
it—and I claim, Sir, that this advance on the part of the Agent is the net 
result of the pressure which has been put on him from us up here during 
the last tw^o or three years. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): May I know if the Agent’s orders were carried out 
hy the Chief Mechanical Engineer? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 understand. Sir, that, if the Hon¬ 
ourable Member is referring to the inquiry, the inquiry w’as interrupted 
by the strike. And, Sir, wffiat rew^ard has the Agent got? Here w^e have 
an Agent who has gone out of his wav to w’ork in with the Union, who has 
gone out of his w’ay to extend a sympathetic consideration to the grievances 
put before him: what reward has he got? The men, as usually happens 
with Indian workmen, got out of hand against the advice of their leaders, 
have declared a strike; then there is the inevitable collision, and then the 
Union decides to declare a general strike. Now, Sir, I would like to ask 
Mr, Joshi, I would like to ask Mr. Chaman Lall and Mr. Jogiah whether 
the history of the strike is calculated to induce the Agent to carry on 
iihese methods. Has the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Railway been re- 
vrarded properly for his attempts to meet the Union in this matter? The 
only reward he has got is that he is confronted with a general strike. That 
-shows the whole difficulty that we have got to meet on the railways. As 
Mr. Joshi knows, these men are ignorant and illiterate. They get inflamed 
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by what are usually called ''agitators’*, though I do not like the word 
myself. When they come under the influence of agitators of that kind, 
then they get out of hand, at once: and Mr. Joshi and this House w^ant 
me now to appoint a committee of inquiry into their grievances, the griev¬ 
ances of ignorant, illiterate men of this kind. They say that if we appoint 
this committee of inquiry, we shall not excite false hopes but we shall 
merely relieve discontent. I say, Sir, that the whole history of the last 
few years contradicts flatly that statement. I say, Sir, if we accept this 
committee of inquiry, the only result will be that we shall probably have 
violent labour disturbances all over India because we should have excited 
hopes which we could not possibly fulfil. These ignorant and illiterate 
workmen will hear the statement made by my friend, Mr. Jogiah, that no 
man should get a pay of less than Bs. 30, or the statement made by Mr. 
Acharya that it is impossible for a family to live on Bs. 20 a month. Surely 
Mr. Acharya knows that there are many families that live on Bs. 20 a 
month: and does the Honourable Member suggest that we should take the 
lead on the railways and have a minimum salary of Bs. 20 a month? Is the 
Honourable Member prepared to stand increased rates and fares? Does 
the Honourable Member realise that if we did that in the railways, every 
employer of labour, every Local Government, would have to follow suit, 
and that the only way in which we can meet the bill will be by increased 
taxation? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: It would be a most excellent thing. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I entirely agree with my friend 
Diwan Chaman Lall that it would be a most excellent thing. I have 
always said that the one thing that is necessary in India, one thing that 
is desirable in India, is that we should raise the standard of living, and 
if it lay in my power to raise the standard of living by raising the pay of 
these wretched men all over India, nothing w’ould give me greater pleasure. 
But we are practical men, not idealists and w^e must know that it is not 
practical politics. Now, I come back to the point where I started. Mr. 
Joshi has said that on the whole railw’ay servants are better treated than 
employees in other industries. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I want to make my position clear, Sir. I never said 
that they are better treated than employees of all other industries, but 
of some industries. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: At any rate, Sir, I hold that on 
the whole railway employees are better treated than servants in other 
industries. They get approximately the same rates of pay and in addition 
they get many concessions and advantages in the way of free travelling, 
warm clothing and housing, and I defy anybody to deny that. I say, Sir, 
that if this House passes this amendment, they will not in anv way 
improve the lot of these men, but they will create disturbances in this 
coimtry and in the long run do more harm than good, and I think the 
House ought not to go on passing Besolutions of this kind which are liable 
to be gravely misunderstood throughout the country. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

‘‘That the Demand under the liead ‘Railway Board" be reduced by Re. 1.** 
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The Assembly divided: 


AYES—54. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulv. 
Acharya, Mr. AI. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Aney, Mr. M S. 

Ariff, Mr. Yacoob C. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Avvangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Beivi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Chunder, Mr, Nirmal Chunder. 
Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Goswami, Mr. T, C. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 
Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jayakar, Mi*. M. R. 

Jinnah. Mr. M. A. 

Jogiah. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

TCartar Singh. Sardar. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 


Khin Mauiig, U. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 

Lahiri Chaudhuiy, Mr. Dhireudra 
Kanta. 

Lajpab Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Natique, Maulvi A. H. 

Necgy, Mr. K. 0. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotarndas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotliam. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan. 
Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Sarfaraz HuFsain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh. Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

S'ngh. Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tok Kyi, U. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 


NOES~47. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Miaii. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir S^hlbzadi. 
Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Ijahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Arvamudha. j 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha , 
Gopala.swami. 

Bhore. Mr. J. W. i 

Blackett. The Honourable Sir Basil. i 

Chalmers, Mr. T. A. ! 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke. Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan. Mr. J, T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Ra.sul Khan. Raja Muhammad. 
Gavin-Jones, Mr. T. 

Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. K. C. 

Haigh. Mr. P. B. 

Kayman, Mr. A. M. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hindlev. Sir Clement 
Howell. Mr, E. B. 


limes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh. Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb. Mr. W. S. 

Lindsa;/, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra* 
Nath. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable S:r 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Roy. Mr. K. C. 

Riithnnswamy, Mr. M. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 
Sinarh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad. 
Svkes. Mr. .E. F. 

Ton kin son. Mr. H. 

Willson. Sir Walter, 

Young, Mr. G M. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan. Nawab Sir. 


The motion was adopted- x, 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the Clock. 
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llie Assembly re-assemhied after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 

Railway communication between Oauhati and Shillong. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): Sir, I move : 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Re. 1 ’’ 
the subject being the failure of the Board to consider the possibility of 
railway communication between Gauhati and Shillong. 

My reason for bringing forward this subject, Sir, is due to a reply 
given by my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons to question No. 177 on the 
1st February. He stated : 

“A connection by railway between Shillong and Pandu has often been mooted but 
as there is a good motor road and motor service between the two places it is not likely 
to be a paying proposition and there is no present intention of taking it up.*’ 

Now, Sir, the point 1 wish to make is that while it is true there is a good^ 
road and a motor service between the two places the means of transport is 
very inadequate for the needs of the people, particularly in regard to the 
agricultural production. The reason I desire to urge the Railway Board for 
a full investigation of the matter is that in my opinion such a railway would 
become a paying proposition and develop what I might refer to as a back¬ 
ward tract. I ask the Railway Board not to be deieri'ed by the disinclina¬ 
tion or possible disinclination of the local Administration to have such a 
railw'ay built. I know one reason is that they are making revenue out of 
the motor service and there are other reasons put forw'ard to which I will 
not refer, but many of us know wdiat they are. The Local Government 
receive from the motor service, I think for the present year, a sum of 
Bs. 1,96,000 and this money is really found by the people w^ho use the 
motor service for the transport of their goods and very largely out of the 
pockets of the cultivators of potatoes in the Khasia Hills. The excuse for 
this charge is that the road has to be maintained in a gotjd state of repair. 
Well, Sir, that may be perfectly true and it is only right that the motor 
service should contribute something towards the upkeep of the road because 
their usage causes greater expenditure than might otherwise be the case. 
But I believe I am not incorrect in stating that the cost V)f maintenance 
is somewhere about Bs. 1,65,000, whereas the Government as I have point¬ 
ed out received Bs. 1,96,000; and one or two years previously it was nearly 
Bs. 3 lakhs. When T say that the agriculturist has to pay for the most 
of this, I would explain that the rates for potatoes from Rhillong down to 
Gauhati is very much higher than the rate of transport for goods from 
Gauhati to Shillong. Tt was formerly, I believe, as much as Es. B a 
maimd as against Bs. 1-8-0 for upward goods; this year I understand the-s^ 
arrangement is Bs. 1*12-0 for potatoes and Be. 1 for other goods. Now^ 
Sir, as regards this question of potatoes T wo\dd like with your permission 
to read from the Times of Assami under date 29th January what has been 
written on the subject. Tt is from a correspondent in Shillong: 

“Inquiries made since T last wrote show that the holding back of supplies for hicher 
prices was only a minor cause of so large a proportion of the summer potato crops re¬ 
maining unexported. The principal cause was insmflfiiciency of motor carriage during 
the export season which lasts from July to October. After that the Shillong potato, with 
its higher cost of carriage cannot compete with the Burma product which then comes 
into the Calcutta market. Tnsuiffi'ciency of carriage is clearly demonstrated hv the 
following figures. The carrying company which has the monopoly of carrving maintains 
36 lorries. Supposing all of these lorries were always in wo-king, which can never be 
this complement would allow of 18 lorries dowm and 18 up daily. The lorries carry T25 
maunds each, so that 18 down lorries daily would carry* 67,500 mannds monthly or in 
four months 2,70,000 maunds. A good yca^^’s average crop of potatops is 4.00.000 
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maunds, so that from the above figures it 'will be seen that ISS^OOO maunds is unpro¬ 
vided for. Some of this surplus has been got away in past years by overloading lorries, 
by the use of luggage vans and the Ko. 2 passenger omnibus service which latter is 
not ordinarily much used«and some of it has been taken down by bullock and pony carts. 
Even so, a large balance remains uncarried as happened last year, and the producers 
are the losers in that the potato does not keep, and only a part of it can be used for 
.seed for the next summer crop and a still smaller part for local human consumption as 
the latter is not wanted when the smaller winter crop comes in. Consequently the 
' larger part of the unexported balance has to be thrown to the pigs, which means a 
great loss to the producer.. Now this year still more land is going to be put under 
potatoes as one means of utilising part of the unexported balance. This means that 
given a favourable season this year’s crop may be 5,00,000 maunds and the want of 
carriage may be even more felt than it was last year unless steps a^’e taken meanwhile 
to meet the difficulty.” 

Now, Sir, it may be said that it is quite open to the motor service to put 
^ on more lorries. They can certainly do so. But they will be charged by 
the local Administration another Es. 6,000 per lorry and merely to carry 
•down the potato crop they would have to charge even higher rates to 
recover that Bs. 6,000 without even providing for fhe cost of running and 
the purchase of the lorry. Also, Sir, there is great insecurity of tenure 
with regard to this motor service. The contract for running the service 
is for a period of 10 years, after which time other arrangements may be 
made. There is, therefore, no encouragement to the motor company to 
expend large sums of money in providing for sufficient transport. I hold, 
Sir, that in addition to what transport is already available there are great 
potentialities about this part of Assam in the way of minerals. It is well 
known that there are large deposits of coal in these hills that could be 
tapped by the railway. At present very little leaves the district owing 
to the high cost of transport. Some years ago I believe a survey was 
actually made and, if I am not mistaken, the cost of such a railway was 
estimated at Es. 65 lakhs. As to running costs I suggest that there is a 
very good water supply that could be hamassed for generating electricity 
and this might possibly reduce the running costs. In any case, Sir, I 
contend that a good case can be made out for a full inquiry as to whether 
such a railway would be a paying proposition, and I ask the Bail way Board 
not to be turned away from the views that have been put forward by the 
local Administration. They should regard fhe subject as to whether they 
are benefiting that part of India. They must also look at it from the 
point of view of their other railways. These districts wdll feed the. Eastern 
Bengal Bailway and bring in more money to that branch. For these 
reasons, Sir, I move my amendment. 

^ Sir Clement Hindley (Chief Commissioner for Eailways): Having come 
back from lunch, my Honourable friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, seems to be 
impressed by the value of potatoes. He has opened up before our eyes a 
wonderful land full of potatoes and coal and he asks us to put up a railway 
into that promised land. I had the fortune a few weeks ago to visit 
Shillong and I went up this motor road from Gauhati and saw what the 
actual conditions were for myself, and I also took the opportunity of talking 
with some local people and finding out what the real feeling there was 
about this railway. The fact that impr^sed mfe more than anything else 
when I went up there was that this was the finest hill road that I had 
ever come across in India. It is one of the best constructed roads and best 
maintained roads for going up into hill tracts that I have ever come across 
-ahywhere. It is also served by a very good motor service both for passen- 
^-gers and for goods, and, as far as I could see at the time, there was ample 
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accommodation for the people travelling and for the goods moving. I was 
told about the potatoes and I realise that at certain times there is an excess 
production of potatoes in Shillong. But whether that would be the case, 
whether potatoes would be produced to a greater extent with the assistance 
of a railway than they are with the assistance of a motor road is a matter, 
I think, very much open to opinion. There is a fairly large tract of country 
to be cultivated, but there is not a very large population, and f"am told 
that the people who cultivate potatoes are in fact ^oing very w^dll and are 
living very comfortably on the small amount of land which is available for 
cultivation. I have just put these facts forward because I thought that 
what Sir Darcy Lindsay said may have magnified the matter somewhat in 
the minds of Honourable Members. As regards coal, there is a certain 
amount of very inferior coal brought in by carts along the tops of the Hills 
in Shillong. Whether there is beneath a deep deposit or not I am not in 
a position to say, but it w'as pointed out to me—I was taken up to a point 
above Shillong called The Peak where I could see the whole country 
round very well and I was pointed out the whereabouts of coal. The coal 
was in the neighbourhood of Cherrapunji and it occurred to me that it 
would be a practically impossible matter to run a railway down the cliff 
to the bottom of the great gulf that lies there below Cherrapunji in order to 
get at the coal. If it can be got at, it can be got at.only from the other^ 
side. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I was not talking about Cherrapunji coal. I imder- 
stand that there is a very large deposit not/very far from Burrapani. 

Sir Olement Hindley : Perhaps I did not get all the information I might 
liave done, but that is the impression I have got. ♦ 

The position that I am in is this. We have a really good motor road in 
existence and the motor traffic is well looked after, well maintained and we 
are asked to replace that at once by a railway. We have got to consider 
what other railways we have to build. Assam is a province which has so far 
been very ill served by railways and there are many important railways in 
Assam to be constructed—railways which will serve important industries 
there and which are, I consider, of prior importance to this particular rail¬ 
way. 

The line from Gauliati to Sliillong w^as surveyed originally in 1912 and 
was taken up again a few years later, and an alternative line w’as surveyed 
from Pandu to Shillong—that was in 1918,—and then in 1919 a detailed 
survey of that line was made. From those surveys estimates were pre¬ 
pared and it was found that the line, which would be 66 miles long, would 
cost about Rs. 67 lakhs to build. Some member asks why it should cost a 
lakh a mile. It is not a very easy couhtry in which to build a railway. It 
is n5t a flat country and it would be a matter of considerable engineering 
difficulty to build a railway up there and the estimate of a lakh a mile would 
be an under-estimate. We estimate a return on that railway of about B 
per cent., that is to say, we are asked to put down Rs. 67 lakhs to earn 
3 per cent.,. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: The traffic will very much increase. 

Sir Olement Hindley: I have no doubt it will, but at the moment I 
have got other lines where I can earn 6 to 6 per cent, straightaway and 
this one will have to await its turn. But what is the position of the Local 
Government? I did not quite understand Sir Darcy Lindsay s argument. 
He said that they make revenue out of it. I take his figures because I 
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have not got any others and, with due apologies to the Assam Government 
if they are not correct. He says that the poor potato people and others 
(including Sir Darcy Lindsay, I suppose, when he goes there to put up in 
a hotel) pay altogether one lakh and 96 thousand to the Assam Govern¬ 
ment, out, of which on his own showing tlie Government have to pay 1 lakh 
and 66 thousand for maintenance of the road. Well, there is a bare surplus 
of 30,000, but I very much doubt the accuracy as a permanency of those 
figures of one lakh and 66 thousand for the cost of maintenance. So the 
Assam Government is in the very enviable position of having a good trunk 
road which is by proper commercial management not costing them any¬ 
thing. Now, does Sir Darcy Lindsay expect the Railway Board to build 
this railway for 67 lakhs and take less than one lakh and 96 thousand out 
of these potato people and Sir Darcy Lindsay? 

Sir Darcy Undsay: Yes. 

Sir Olement Hindley: I beg to differ. Supposing we get even a net 
profit of two lakhs, where is the interest coming on our capital of 67 lakhs? 
That is the proposition. I do not want to stress it too much because we 
have many cases of this kind where the construction of a railway appears 
to be advisable, but on an examination we find that we cannot at present 
make a commercial proposition out of it. What we actually do about this 
is as follows. As the House probably knows, we have an arrangement by 
which we consult Local Governments annually about the railways required 
in their provinces and so far the Assam Government bav*- })laced this 
project in a low place oji their programme. I had no indication from them 
that they are in any way antagonistic or opposed to the construction of this 
line but they have placed it in a low position on their programme. This 
programme comes up for re-examination every year. In May the Local 
Governments are required to inform the Agents of the railways what pro¬ 
jects they consider of urgent importance, and I have already issued orders 
that when this case comes up under that procedure, it is to be carefully 
examined in the Railway Board^s office and further investigation made of 
the possibilities of the line. That we shall do as a matter of course, but, 
in view of what the Honourable Member has said to-day, I will look into 
the matter further and see if there are any factors which we may have 
overlooked in examining it. It will come up again definitely for examina¬ 
tion next August when we get those reports of programmes from the Local 
Governments and Agents. In view of this, I suggest to the Honourable 
Member that he might perhaps withdraw his amendment. 

Sir Darcy LindBay: In view of what my Honourable friend Sir Clement 
Hindley has said, I ask for leave to fsrithdraw my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Powers and Formation of Advisory Committees. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): I have put down this motion* for a cut of Rs. 100 . . . 

Mr. President: They have not got Rs. 100. 

Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: I will therefore make it a one rupee cut. The points 
to tvhich I want to draw the attention of the House are . . . . 

Thftt the'Demand under the head ‘Railway Board' be reduced by Bs. 100. 
(Appomtment of an Indian on the Railway Board : Decentralisation of Railway Board's , 
work : Poweiire and formation of Advisory Committees.)" 
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Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member tell the Chair exactly what 
points he is going to take up? The first two points in his motion have 
already been covered. 

Mr. N. 0. Eelkar: The appointment of an Indian to the Railway Board 
has been disposed of and also the question of the efficiency of the Railway 
Board—whether in favour of the Railway Board or not does not matter. 
The only question I want to take up now is the decentralisation of the 
Railway Board’s work and the powers and formation of Advisory Commit¬ 
tees. The two points practically go together. What 1 want is that the 
Railway Board should be prepared to go in for a large sclieme of decentrali¬ 
sation of their work and powers. The point I want to raise is however 
partly a point of infonnation and partly.a point of complaint. Perhaps I 
may not be in possession of the information about the real facts that prevail 
at present regarding the decentralisation of control and powers of the Rail¬ 
way Board, and I should thank the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Railway Department if in his reply he will enligliten me on the point, as 
to whether steps have been taken for decentralizing the powders and func¬ 
tions of supervision and control of the Railway Board in any particular 
manner. The point I wish now to raise is not so much about the control 
as about, co-operation in supervision, co-operation between officials and non¬ 
officials, ih seeing whether tlie work of the Railway Department is being 
properly done or not. In my opinion it does require co-operation between 
officials and non-officials to see that the work is done properly and orders 
carried out properly at all ends of the Department. Taking up the point 
of the Advisory Committees I w^ant first of all to know' whether by this 
time Advisory Committees have beeti appointed for all the railw'ays, includ¬ 
ing the Company Railwrays as well, and, .secondly, whether those Committees 
have been approximately conforming to the model supplied fo us by the 
Ac worth Committee in its Report. I take it that the Railway Board are 
perfectly cognisant of the recommendations of the Acw^orth Committtee, 
but there may be some Members of this House^ who may not be aware of 
the model which has been suggested in its Report by that Committee. 
Therefore I will just read a paragraph or two out of that Report for the 
information of those Members who may not be aware of it. At page 47 of 
the Report the Committee says: 

*‘Tti no country was the control of railways more autocratic than in Prussia; yet it 
would probably he true to say that in the generation before the war the railways of 
Prussia were subject to less hostile criticism from their public than those of any other 
country. In Prussia there was a carefully planned system of railway councils, a single 
national council and a number of local councils. They consisted of the representatives 
of the Departments of State specially concerned with* railway matters, associated with 
a majority of members nominated by the Chambers of Commerce, the Chambers of 
Agriculture, the great municipalities and similar bodies representing the public. They 
had no powers but they had great power. They had a Secretary and met at stated 
intervals with an agenda on which any member could put down any subject for discus¬ 
sion he thought fit, and on which the railway officials put down any subject, such as 
changes and improvement in train services or alterations in rates for and classification 
of merchandise, which concerned the public interest and convenience. The railway 
administration, so it has been reported, very rarely acted except in accordance, with the 
views expressed by the councils in all matters within their competence,*’ 

And in a footnote, to which reference has been made in the body of the 
Report, they gave the model of the constitution of a Polish railway council. 
It consists of: 

“(1) Bepresentatives of the Ministries of Trade and Industry, Agriculture, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Finance, public Works, Food, and Military Affairs, who will be appointed 
by the corresponding Ministers, one for each Ministry. 
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^ (2) Qpe representative of each of the ten largest towns in Poland to be appointed by 
tSe oorresponaing City Councils. 

(3) Sixteen representatives of industrial and commercial associations. 

(4) One .''epresentative of each railway directorate. 

(6) Six experts to be appointed by the Minister of Kailways. 

(6) Repreaentatives of other Ministries, at the invitation of the Minister of Railways, 
it matters concerning such Ministries are under discussion.” 

That, I suppose, gives a very good idea of what an Advisory Council on a 
g ^ ^ large, representative basis should be for exercising the kind oi 

■ supervision which I have got in view, and I would like to know 

from the Honourable Member in charge of the Eailway Department whether 
the idea was ever considered as to whether’Advisory Committees in India 
should be established on that larger, representative basis, and if not, what 
were the difficulties in the way of such formation of Advisory Committees ? 
1 know there are some Advisory Committees working; perhaps Mr. Jayakar 
may be able to say whether the work of the Advisory Committees is good 
or bad. I personally have no experience of being on any Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, but I believe that a great deal of complaint is being made about 
the want of close touch between non-official public opinion in the mufassil 
and the officialdom in the Kailway Department. I lay special stress. Sir. 
on this point, for in my opinion it is not enough that you should have at 
the headquarters a Central Eailway Council which helps the Department in 
exercising control and supervision; what is necessary I think is the forma¬ 
tion of Advisory Committees not only in metropolitan towns or the head¬ 
quarters of railways, but even in the interior and in the mufassil so that, 
as I have said, the railway officials in the mufassil should be brought into 
close contact with non-official public opinion on the spot. There is one 
sentence which struck me most in the paragraph I have just read; it is 
that the Advisory^ Committees have got no powers but they have got very 
great power. It is pithily put in my opinion: in order to have power, you 
must not necessarily have administrative or conclusive powers of control. 
But such Advisory" Committees not being appointed in the mufassil, what 
practically happens is this, that if you want to make a complaint about the 
maladministration of the Eailway Department or the misconduct or mis¬ 
behaviour of any particular railway official in the mufassil or the non- 
fulfilment of any conditions imposed by the Department upon the conduct 
of officials, you have got to seek out which is the Advisory Committee and 
to lay the complaint before that Committee. In most cases, as my friend 
says, the Advisory Committee has got no powers given to them in that res¬ 
pect. But from the paragraph in the Eeport that I have read it will be 
found that these Committees are given such powers of supervision and co¬ 
operation, given such facilities of co-operation that they become effective, 
and as has been stated in this Eeport with regard to the railway administra¬ 
tion in Prussia, ** it very rarefy acts, it is reported, except in accordance 
with the views expressed by the Council in all matters within their com¬ 
petence The present question is not a question of exercising any control 
at all. We do not want any definite powers, but we want power for non¬ 
official public opinion, power such as is ordinarily created hv establishing 
poin);S of contact between the exponents of non-official public opinion and 
the people who administer the Eailway Department in the mufassil. That 
is- the principal point I wish to raise m this cut. and T shall feel obliged if 
the Honourable Member in charge will .give me information. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhai];4na4B>)ai Hurpl);. ,8ir, I 
^avo notice of a separate motion *of reduction for the purpose of raismg the 
question with regard to the functions and powers of the C^ntr^ Advilsor^ 
'Council, but I would take the opportunity of the discussion whicli has 
Jbepn raised by my Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar and have my say on that 
subject. Sir, my Hononrable friend hap already read piit wi elxtract from 
4he Ac worth Committefe.’s Keport with regard to the functions of the 
Prussian Advisory Councils. When the Acworth Committee came out, to 
India, they found that they had to deal with not merely ques'ions of admin¬ 
istrative imperfections, but also very grave public grievances against Hall¬ 
ways; and the principal recommendations that they made with a view tr 
bringing the railway administration more into touch with the travelling 
public were with regard to the formation of the Central as also Local 
Advisory Councils. So far as the Central Advisory Council is concerned 
the constitution which they laid down in their report has been materially 
departed from by the Government, but I do not complain on that score, 
because I acknowledge that there are certain advantages to be gained frorn 
the constitution which has been accepted by Government in accordance 
with the recommendations of this House. But what are its powers? The 
Acworth Committee distinctly contemplated a Central Kailway Advisory 
Cfmncil oil the model of the Prussian Advisory Councils, and from the 
extract which my Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar has read out, Honourable 
Members must have found that one of the most important powers which 
'Councils iu Prussia enjoys is that every niember of every Council is in a 
position bo set dowm any subject for discussion. But what is the positior. 
of the Advisory Council here? The Central Advisory Council, as consti¬ 
tuted by the Government of India, is an advisory body to advise the 
Honourable Member in charge of Eailways on such subjects on which he 
may choose to invite their opinion. T was a member of the Central Railway 
Advisory Council for some time, and on one occasion I wrote a letter to the 
Secretary suggesting that certain important subjects oughts to be brought 
up for discussion at the next meeting of the Central Railway . Advisory 
Council. I was immediately reminded in reply that the functions of the 
Advisory Council were wholly advisory, and therefore no member had the 
authority to suggest any subject for discussion. I wrote back in all humility- 
inquiring whether it was not permissible for a member to suggest to the 
Honourable the President that he might seek the advice of the members 
of the Central Advisory Council on the subject which I had the temerity to 
mention in my letter, and the reply which I got was couched in that same 
peremptory tone, and it stated that I had absolutely no right even to make 
that humble suggestion. The result was that the subjects which I thought 
might very well be brought up for discussion at the Central Advisory 
Council were never put down on the agenda. Sir, this I xriaintain is u 
very serious departure from what was contemplated by the Acworth Com¬ 
mittee when they made the recommendation for the formation of the 
Central Railway Advisory Council. I take another test as to the importance 
that the Acworth Committee intended to attach to this Council. We find 
that in paragraph 102 of their report, the Acworth Committee mention 
three main sections in which the work of the Honourable Member in charge 
should be divided. In the first place, the Acworth Committee stated he 
would be the head of the transport organisation. Secondly, he would be 
the Chairman of the <5entral Railway Advisory Council. Thirdly, he wOuId 
;con.trol the Posts and ’ Telegraphs through the easting* Organisation of that 
-DjBpartment. So, I take it,’Sir, ;when they ^made that teObmmendation 
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that each one of the three functions would be considered to^ 
be qufte important as any other. Then, again, Sir, I happened to come 
Across a passage in a comparatively rocent debate in the House of Commons,, 
in.which the Under Secretary of State, white taking great credit for the 
very great things that were happening in India in the Eailway Department, 
mentioned the fact that “the Central Eailway Advisory Council had been 
Very greatly strengthened.*' Strengthened undoubtedly it has been, 
perhaps in point of numbers, but this* strength is not going to be of any 
use to us, unless the Honourable Member really gives effect to the inten¬ 
tion of the Acworth Committee. It is interesting to find that the Hopoiir- 
abJe Sir Clemecit Hindley in his statement before the Acworth Committee, 
while he was Agent Of the East Indian Eailway, had something to say 
with regard to the formation of a Central Advisory Council, and what do 
we find? His conception of siich a Council at that time was much more in’ 
line, with the popular demand than at present. On that occasion. Sir 
Clement Hindley went the length of recommending that the functions of 
the Eailway Board as advisers to the Government on general railway policy 
should be entrusted to an advisory body representing various interests 
which should assemble at Government headquarters periodically. I do 
not; forget that his conception of the reconstructed Eailway Department 
varied considerably from what We have got at present at the headquarters 
of the Eailways. But that leaves my point absolutely untouched, because 
Wbeh he was advocating Company-management of Eailways he thought that 
the Eailway Board’s functions could very well be delegated to an honorary 
set of workers like an Advisory Council, but now that he finds himself at 
the head of the railway administration in India, he perhaps does not con¬ 
sider it necessary to have any advice from any outside agency. I do not 
know whether that is his view. 

So far with regard to the Central Advisory Council. Coming to the 
Local Advisory Councils, I find that the constitutions of the various Councils 
attached to the various railways differ very materially from the constitu¬ 
tion as contemplated by the Acworth Committee. The Acworth Committee 
contemplated a Council, half of the non-official section of which would be 
representative ti the rural interests and the travelling public. I had 
occasion to go through the names of the members of the Advisory Council 
attached to each railway in India, and I found that there is a preponderance 
of representation of commercial interests, European commercial interests, 
if 3 -ou please, and very little of the rural interests and the travelling public 
beyond one or two representatives elected by the local Legislative Council. 

I would be the. last man to complain if the recommendation of the Acworth 
Committee had not been given effect to to the letter, provided we had got 
the l)r6portion of representation which they contemplated to give to the 
niial interests and to the travelling public. Sir, as my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Kelkar, has said, the importance of the Local Advisory Councils is not 
less than the importance of the^ Central Advisory Council. There is one 
particular reason why the Local Advisory Councils can be called to be more 
important even than the Central Advisory Council. Seldom does a day pass 
i4 this House when questions regarding administrative details of railways 
do not come up, and we Are not tOld -that such questions of minor detail 
Kad better bis discussed in the fiooal Advisory* Council, that is to say, the 
Sbd^dlatiYo Assembly ought tb delegAtfe certain of its functions in ifavoiir 
Advisory Counefls. I'fthink that is what it comes to- 'ahd 
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if we are really expected to impose a self-denying o^rdipance on our^lves 
and delegate certain of these functions to the Local Advisory Councils we 
eire entitled to know what the constitution of these Councils is «nd who 
determines the constitution of >hese Councils. The Honourable Member 
in charge will bear me out when I say that the constitution of each of 
these Local Advisory Councils is a matter within the discretion of the local 
Agent. Q’he Honourable .Member has little to do with regard to la^g 
down the lines on which these Local Advisory Councils shall be constituted. 

1 hope I am correct in making that statement. I find my Honourable 
fri( 3 nd the Member for Bail ways shaking his head. 1 should like him to 
justify the great disparity which we find in the matter of the representation 
of the various interests on these Advisory Councils. If he has got any 
hand in the determination of the constitution of these Local Advisory 
Councils, I would expect him to justify the differences he finds in the con¬ 
stitutions of these Advisory Councils. I would particularly commend to 
his attention the constitution of the latest among these Local Advisory 
C<-unoiIs, I mean the Council attached to the Bengal Nagpur Kailway which 
refused even to constitute a council for all these years. Jt is at last that 
they have agreed to have a council, and will the Honourable Member in 
charge tell me if he had any hand—quite know he had none—^in deter¬ 
mining tho constitution of the Bengal Nagpur Kailway Council? Then 
again we find on a reference to the Kailway Administration Report that, 
while the Central Advisory Council was summoned on four occasions in 
1924-25, it was summoned twice in 1925-26. I do not know how many 
times it met in 1926-27. These Local Advisory Councils, however, meet 
a little more frequently, but the number of meetings is not the same on 
the different railways, and here I come back to my first point. It is because 
the members of these Councils have not the power of initiating discussion 
on any particular point, however important it may appear to be in their 
judgment, it is because of this that we find that some of the Councils have 
met very seldom and some of them more often. So, I do Hope that the 
Honourable Member in charge will give his earnest attention to the verv 
important questions which have been raised in this debate. 

Mr. N. M. JosOli: Sir, I do not wish to make a long speech as I have* 
already spoken on this subject to some extent. I wish to make one or two 
suggestions as regards the constitution of the Central as well as the Local 
Ad^visory Councils. The first thing I would like to suggest is, tha‘; all thev 
interests which are concerned with the railways should be properly re¬ 
presented. At present the commercial bodies are represented, in my 
judgment, adequately, but unfortunately the third class passengers are 
not sufficiently represented. The only representatives who may be expected 
to speak for them in the Advisory Councils are the representatives of the 
local Legislature. Now, Sir, you know the constitution of a Legislature. 
The Legislature itself represents the big landlords and the commercial 
magnates and there are only a few representatives of the ordinary men. 
Now if that local Legislature elects representatives of tho passengers, the 
commercial men again will get in, the big landlords will again get in, and 
there may be one man on behalf of the ordinary passengers. I therefore 
think that tHe constitution is faulty. What I would suggest to Govern¬ 
ment is, that the whole of the Local Advisory Council should be elected by 
the local Legislature, so that the Advisory Council will be a sort of smaller, 
edition' of the local Legislature and so that there will be some chance for 
the representatives of ordinary people getting into the Local Advison^ 
Octmdil as well as sometimes on the Central Advisory Council. If tha^ 

. i> 2 
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lAi^ot done then your Advisory Councils will be councils of represratatives 
of, rich people and ordinary people will hot have a suflSoient voice in them* 
This is my suggestion as regcu^ds the constitution of these Advisory Councils. 
Then, Sir, as regards the constitution there is one more point and it is this, 
that the employees of the railways should be represented on ^ese Advisory 
Councils. It is a good principle that the employees of any industrial con¬ 
cern should have sortie voice in the management of that industrial con^ 
cern. The employees of the railways, some of them at least, are educated 
people and they will be able to advise the management of the railways on 
some points much better than the representatives who are on the Legisla¬ 
tures. Unfortunately the Kailway Board considers that the employees 
are the only people who should have absolutely no voice on these com¬ 
mittees, that their questions should not even be considered—^that the 
employees are to be untouchables and their questions to be untouchable. 
Ae far as these Advisory Councils are concerned, I hope the Kailway Board 
will be willing to receive some suggestions, some advice, from the sub¬ 
ordinate employees of the railways. 

Then, Sir, as regards the functions of the Central Advisory Council^ 
there is hardly anything done. I heard that only two meetings were 
called during last year. What I would suggest, Sir, is that the functions 
,of these bodies should be laid down in accordance with the functions of 
tlios3 Legislatures. In this Legislature there is no doubt Government 
have got the predominant voice; the Governor General has got the veto, 
so after all this Legislature is an advisory body and so your Central Advisory 
Council and this Legislature are on the same level (Ironical cheers). Now 
if }Ou really want a Central Advisory Council, give them at least the same 
pfjwers which this Legislature has got. Let a member of the Central 
Advisory Council have power to move a Kesolution. Let the Governor 
General—I do. not know who is the Governor General in iHiis iiiatter—let 
the Governor General disallow the Kesolution on the ground of peace and 
order or good government or whatever the excuse may be; but let thero 
be the power given to members of the Central Advisory Council to move 
Kesolutions and to ask questions. One other thing I would suggest. In 
the case of the Central Government there is a Standing Finance Committee 
for Kailways which looks into the Budget. I would suggest that the budget 
of every line should be placed before the local Advisory Committee. What 
Is the diiliculty of putting the budget of a local line before the Advisory 
Committee so that the Committee will know what provisions have beeii 
rnade for projects and how the budget should be altered, if necessary? Nou, 
Sir, there will be a great advantage if we alter the functions and the con¬ 
stitution of these Advisory Councils. After all, the whole of our railway 
system is at present being managed by the Agents, tad it is the policy of 
-the Government of India to make them as independent as the Government 
of India would like them to Be, and they Save giveti them freedom and it 
is said that they have made them responsible. But as a matter of fact 
what has happened is, as I stated only'a few hours ago, that you havei made 
'these Agents the Nabobs of the bid East India Company." The Govern¬ 
ment' of India does hot keep any control over thenri and there is no other 
/method bv which their actions can be cbntrblled. Now, Sir, if the Govem- 
*Trient of India want to abdicate their functions let fhem dO soV 'I have no 
t>bi[^tibn to their abdicating their'functions. But we are nofr^ willing 
‘to? abdicate our functions. ’ We are anxious to have control Over ike kgmln. 
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ai\d therefore I say that the functions of the Local Advisory Councils ^ould 
be extended, their powers should be extended and^ their constitution should 
be widened. It is only then that the Agents will be responsible to those 
people to whom the railway really belong. I hope, Sir,, this motion will 
bo carried. 

Mr. M. K. Jayatkar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir,, 
as reference has been made to me in the course of the speech made by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Kelkar, I may be permitted to state in a very 
few words my experience as a member of the Local Advisory Committee 
in Bombay. Sir, I had the honour of being on that Committee for Iwo 
years as a representative of the Bombay Legislative Council. ' 

The Hoiaourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce und Bail- 
ways): Which railway? 

/ Mr. H. B. Jayakar: The Great Indian Peninsula Ban way; and in the 
course of the short time 1 spent as a member of that Committee, 1 found 
that a great deal depended upon the temperament of the man who pre¬ 
sided. Fortunately for us, the President in uv. happened to be Sir 

Bobei*t Maclean, the Agent of. the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, who 
later on left this country, thereby swelling the tradition that the best men 
in our railways in course of time leave India and get employed outside, 
giving the benefit of their experience to Non-Indian firms, and creating 
thereby a tradition which we, from tlie non-ofllcial point of view, regard 
as extremely unwdiolesome. But, speaking of the functions of that body, 
the Local Advisory Committee in Bombay, w^e found that time after lime 
questions were tabrxDed on Ihe ground that they related to the “ personnel 
and discipline ”—1 am quoting two important words of the committees 
constitution—of the railway staff which matters were taken oul of the 
purview of that Committee. We found that notwithstanding Ihe fact 
that the Acworth Committee’s Beport requires thal all questions of 
‘ public interest and convenience ’ should be considered by the Advisor^" 
Committees, many questions affecting public interest and convenience 
were excluded, because they in a way affected internal discii.line. Very 
often questions came up relating to the behaviour of the railway sfjaff; 
for instance, their insubordination, or inattention to the comfort and 
convenience of passengers in which a guard or a railway official was con¬ 
cerned; but we were powerless to discuss such questions or bring them 
on the agenda of our meetings on the ground that they related in a sense 
to the discipline of railway officials. I submit. Sir, that this was stretch¬ 
ing the letter of the law too far and that a little relaxation of the rule is 
necessary, so as to give power to these Advisory Committees to go fully 
into such questions where they affect public comfort and convenience, 
where for instance railway officials come into conflict with public interest 
and convenience. Very often cases came up where a guard refused to 
listen to the request of a passenger to have a meal ordered at the next 
station. This House is aware that it is the common experience of Indian 
passengers on our railway that very often their. wants are not attended 
to. I have personally been subjected to many indignities on these rail¬ 
ways; very often I have had to tell the guard to%ake me up at about 
five o’clock in the morning and the guard has refused to take any notice 
of it. These are exactly questions. which affect public interest and 
convenience.” However, when such, questions came up before the 
Advisory Committee^ we were often told that they related to the ” discip^ 
,lma ^ the railway officids, and as suaj^^thei oommitteie was powerless 
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to go into them. 1 want, therefore, the Honourable the Commerce Member 
to consider the advisability of relaxing these rules so as to give these 
Adviso^ Committees power to enter into such questions where they con* 
diet with public interests and convenience, although in another sense 
they may be regarded as questions relating to discipline of the staff. 

We also felt, Sir, that the Indian interests on these Advisory Com¬ 
mittees were not adequately represented. As an instance, I may say that 
there is a body. Sir, in Bombay presided over, not by a political agitator 
like some of us,, but by a merchant prince of Bombay, Mr. Lalji Niirainjee. 
It goes by the name of “ Passengers and Traffic Belief Association It 
has been in existence for several years. It has ramifications all round. 
It has a number of office bearers, whose duty is to go on the railway plat¬ 
form, watch cases of overcrowding, insubordination, often times of 
insolence and arrogance, and make a list of these cases or prepare a report 
for the edification of the public. Will you be siurprised. Sir,, that this 
Association has been knocking in vain at the door of the Groat Indian 
Peninsula Bailway Advisory Committee for admission for several years? 
It is extraordinary that while the Advisory Committee of the sister Bail¬ 
way, I mean the Bombay, Baroda and Cental India Bailway, of which 
my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas happens to be a 
member, admits one member as a representative of the Passenger Traffic 
Belief Association, .... 

Sir^ Purfidiotaindas Thakurdas : No, not a member representing that 
Association. 


lb, M. R. Jayakar: I thought there was one such member admitted, 
but if he is not, then the grievance of which I complain is all the more 
serious. The Passenger Traffic Belief Association has been urging that 
its representative should be allowed to be on this Advisory Committee, and 
although the Acworth Committee’s Beport says quite clearly that the 
one-half of the advisory committees should b© the representatives of rural 
interests and of the Indian travelling public, no representative of this 
Association has so far been allowed to be on the local Advisory Committee. 
Fortunately, for Ihe Indian public in Bombay there happens to be this 
body, constituted for the express purpose of representing the grievances 
of the Indian travelling public, and yet, to my surprise, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Bailway Advisory Committee has not so far allowed a represent¬ 
ative of this body to be on their Committee. I submit, Sir, that some 
way ought to be found to redress this grievance as soon as possible. 

Another particular. Sir, on which a departure has been made is that 
although the Acworth Coi^ittee says that Ihe representative of the 
Bombay Legislative Council need not be necessarily a member of that 
b^y, and although, Sir, the original circular of the Government of India 
which constitutes these Advisoty Committees does not make it necess^v 
that the representative of the Bombay Legislative Council should be a 
member of that body, for some curious reason, the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bedway authorities in Bombay have made it necessary that that ropresent- 
^lye, must always be a member of the Bombay Legislative Council 
ms^lt is. Sir, that a person who ceases to be a member of that bodv 
f member of Ihe public, having gathered experience 

^:|diowl^ge ip the course of three years,—the elections come 6n hrery 

cease to be, useful to thp public 1 
eubfnit, Sir, that the AcwoilP Goiiixhi^^ showed very great Wttdom in 
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not making it compulsory that the representative of ihe Provincial Legis¬ 
lative Council on these Committees should also be a Mepiber of that 
Council. But for scnne curious reason which j have mt beon able to 
understand, this has been departed from in Bombay, wi& the result that 
when a useful and energetic person ceases to be a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, although he may be very anxious to continue as a 
member of that Committee, he has to give up his useful work as a member 
of the Advisory Committee. Eeliance is placed on some resolution of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailway in Bombay that such representative 
must be a Member of the local Legislative Council; and that if he is not, 
he ceases to be a member of the Advisory Committee. I submit, Sir, 
that this is contrary to the terms of the Acworth Committee *s Eeport 
which ought to be adhered to ... . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Will Mr. Jayakar tell me what he 
means by the resolution of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway ? 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: There are two circulars, Sir; the Government of 
India Eesolution did not make this necessary, and I think I am right. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Quite right. 

Mr. M« R. Jayakar: But there is some local resolution . . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Of the Local Government? 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar: I think of the local railway authorities. 1 think 
the Agent or some such individual issued a circular, and we were 
governed by its terms which made it necessary that the. moment that a 
representative, however useful he may have been to the public, ceases 
to be a Member of the provincial Legislative Council, he must necessarily 
cease to be a member of the local Advisory Committee. These are a few 
of the suggestions which 1 wished to make, and I am sure if these are 
borne in mind and carried out these local Advisory Committees will bfe 
more useful than they have been so far, 

Mr. H. O. Cocke (Bombay: European): Sir, this subject of the in¬ 
direct control or the advisory control of the public over railways is a very 
complex and a very difficult one. You have the railway administration 
presided over by the Agent and you have the local Advisory Committee, 
which is a Committee of comparatively recent growth, dealing with cer¬ 
tain minor matters of administration, passengers' convenience and so on. 

I have not served on any one of those local Committees and I am there¬ 
fore really somewhat ignorant of their duties and the powers exercised by 
them. I do not therefore want to touch upon that aspect of the matter- Apart 
from the local advisory control, you have the control by the State- We 
are, fortunately or otherwise, concerned with a system of State-managed 
railways. Therefore, the principal control is by the State at Delhi and 
Simla, and it is about the Committees that advise the State that I want 
to say a word or two. It is perfectly reasonable that the State should 
be advised by an expert body known as the Railway Board, the Board of 
which we have heard a good deal in the last day or two. Then, as regards 
the advisory assistance that the State receives frOnx Members of this 
House, either by means of the Finance Committed on Railways or by the 
Advisory Council, that is where it seems to nie' considerable room for 
improvement arises. I think the chief trouble is that there is hot any 
very retd and direct and constant t^h between t^e Members of this 
^puse sitting on Jbhese Oommittees ax^ the State as represented by the 
jfiibnourablb the B^^lway Member and ^Railway Board. t know the 
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raeittion of distance is a very difficult one, but it seems to me that some-^ 
^iiig ou^ht to be done in the way of more constant meetings of these 
Cbmfoittees. Alter all, although it is not a question of a Board of 
l>irectors directing one particular railway, it is necessary in my opiniom 
ihat these Committees should be in constant touch with the running of 
the railways as a whole and that very many more subjects should be 
put before these Committees at their regular meetings. I understand 
that last year there were merely two meeting^ of the Central Advisory 
Council- I do not know whether it would be possible for that Council to 
meet at least once a month and really to be kept more in touch with the 
administration of railways, to consider the monthly returns and the pro¬ 
gramme of construction and any question of labour grievances and so on, 
thereby keeping this House very much more in touch, and making it 
a much more real advisory body than it is at present- I think this is 

a matter which will have to come up in the future and possibly it is just 

as well that it should be considered now- This House will have to 
have—I do not say more control—but it wdll have to be kept more in 
touch with the railway management of the country than it is at present. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions; Non- 

Muhammadan) : Sir, we understand that the accounts of the railways have 
been commercialised and I should like to draw an analoi^y from the 
management of commercial corporations- We know that in all com¬ 
mercial corporations we have periodically a meeting of the shareholders- 
We hhve Also such a thing as managing agents- Then we have the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and the Board of Directors themselves. 
Now, if in all these corporations throughout the world which are run on 
6 purely business basis the managing agents, the shareholders, the Board 
oi Directors and the Chairman of the Board of Directors have 

defiinite duties to perform and responsibilities to discharge, I 
should expect that the system of railway management in this 
country would be assimilated to the management of these large corpora¬ 
tions: Now, it is perfectly clear that, so far as the shareholders are 

concerned, a general meeting of the shareholders is impossible- But the 
representatives of the shareholders are in this House and for that pur¬ 
pose we may take it that the Legislative Assembly represents the body 
of shareholders who are the proprietors of the railways in India- Now, 
then we have the managing agents and I should expect that the manag¬ 
ing agents who are the executive head of the railways in India might 
be regarded as the Eailway Board who manage the railw'ays in India oil 
behalf of the tax-payer and the shareholders- And then we have the 
Board of Directors- Now, the difficulty is that in the railway managie- 
ment the managing agents and the Board of Directors are the same body 
of men. The function of the Board of Directors in a commercial con¬ 
cern is to lay down the policy and to check and control the work of the 
managing agents- But in the railway administration we have no such 
thtog as approximates,to the Board of Directors though we have such an. 
official as the Chairmaij. of the JBoard of Directors, and I should expect 
that the Honourable ^Sir Charles Innes is now fulfilling that function. 
I expect therefore that , >in. a successful commercial concern like 

railways in India the Eailway Cgxtral.AHyisoiy Council would be given' 
a(l)a:ia> ;|u|EiCtic^s which would be fiiTO 1 ^ 9 , tb.a’Junctions discharged by 

Board of DirOotors 
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down the policy I should expect that the . Central Bailway 
Advisory Council should also be given some power to lay down the policy 
which the Bailwlay Board as the managpg agents of th^ concern should 
ordinariljr be bound to carry out. I submit that so far as the Central 
Railway Advisory Council is concerned, as has been poinlied out by several 
Honourable Members, the meetings are held during the Session of the 
Legislative Assembly once or twice a year, and speaking for myself—and 
I have been a member of the Advisory Council ever since it was started— 
the only business that it does is to give its opinion on matters which are 
placed for its advice- The Railway Board and the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber in charge of Railways are not bound by the advice tendered by the 
Central Railway Advisory Council, nor is it necessary that in all cases 
that advice should be accepted- But what I suggest is that in order to 
make the Central Railway Advisory Council a real living organism, capable 
of guiding and controlling the policy of the railway administration in 
this country, a definite rule should be laid down giving it the power and 
charging it with the responsibility of initiating policy and guiding and 
controlliu^c) the policy of the railway administration in this country. At 
present the Central Railway Advisory Council is subject to no rules, 
except this rule that whatever agenda is prepared by the Railway Depart¬ 
ment. is sent round to tlio members and the members meet for about 
an hour—it has seldr.m been more than an hour—and one by cne the 
items of business placed before them are subjected to their vote and 
after that their opinions are recorded and the members disperse- That^ 
I submit, is not a sound policy and was certainly not the policy laid 
down in paragraph 189 of the Railway Report. T find from this Report 
on the Railway Administration of India that in all countries the Advisory 
Councils, or what approximate to Advisory Councils, exercise vast powers. 
It is pointed out that ‘‘in no country was the control of railways more 
autocratic than in Prussia, yet it would probably be true to say that in 
the generaton before the war . . . —that has been read out. I repeat 

once more that the railways are subjected in all countries to a real control 
by some Council and I submit that in all countries commercial cor¬ 
porations receive their policy from a central body and here in the rail¬ 
way bureaucracy its policy is laid down by the managing agents or by 
the Honourable Member and no responsibility attaches to the Central 
Advisory Council and that is the reason why the Central Advisory Councils 
have not really functioned- The Member for Commerce nods his head 
disapprovingly. Well, Sir, that may be so, but I speak from experience 
and I think my Honourable colleagues who have sat in the Central Rail¬ 
way Advisory Councils will bear me out that so far as minor matters are 
concerned their advice is taken and so far as the question of policy 
is concerned they are sometimes consulted; but on the broad question- 
of policy as to the administration and what is more the power of initiat¬ 
ing policy and asking the Government to do certain things, the Railway 
Advisory Councils hav^ no power- I would therefore suggest to the 
Honourable Member that definite rules should be dafd down giving them 
larger powers, calling the meetings of the Central Advisory Councils 
oftener than has beei;i the case in the past, ani|t'the powers and func¬ 
tions of the Central Advisory Council must appro3^ifhate as far as possible 
to the Board of Dirtetors who must act sul^ect to the general supervision 
and control of the shareholders^ repre^ntatives represented by the elected ' 
Menders of-, thie Legislative Assembly These are the suggestions. Sir 
X to the Honourably Mei|b|r Commerce and T hope be 
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wifl now initiate a policy givinsg the Central Advisory Council some red 
Ilf'oHk to do and some real power and responsibility to discharge¬ 
rs Sonourable Sir Obarles Innes: When I hear my Honourabfe friend 
Dr. Gour make a speech like that I always wonder why or where he 
derived his reputation as a lawyer. I always understood myself that a 
lawyer had to speak very carefully and very accurately to his brief. Now, 
Sir, 1 think that the Honourable Member was trying to impress upon 
me the necessity of giving the Central Advisory Council the same power 
as the Cehtral Advisory Council had in Prussia and in Poland. 

Sir Hari Singh Ciour: On a point of order, Sir. I never said that 
you should give the Central Advisory Council the same power as in 
Prussia. All I said was .... 

W.- PreaidenV: That is not a point of order. 

Sir Hari Singh €k>ur: By way of personal explanation, Sir. I never 
said you should give the Central Advisory Council the same power as 
it possesses in Prussia. All I said was that you should give it some 
real power. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I see, Sir, that even in his inter* 
jections the Honourable Member is inaccurate. At any rate the Honour¬ 
able Member began to read out same passage from the Acworth Com¬ 
mittee's Beport which Mr. Kelkar had read before. He read that out 
in support of his proposal that the Central Advisory Council should be 
given the powers of a Board of Directors. Now, Sir, he said that they 
should havfe executive powers, the powers of initiating and controlling 
policy. The whole ideia of the Acworth Committee—and I think Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas will bear me out in this—in proposing the Central 
Advisory Council was that the Council should not have any particular 
power but that it should have great influence upon the railway administra¬ 
tion. They definitely suggested that it should be an advisory council and 
should have no executive powers of any sort or kind. That is the only 
point I wish to make in regard to Dr. Gour's suggestion that we should 
give the Central Advisory Council powers of a Board of Directors. I do 
take exception very strongly to his suggestion that the Central Advisory 
Council has no responsibility and that it does not perform any particular 
useful function. I am quite prepared to agree that in forming a Central 
Advisory Council such as we have formed we did depart from the recom¬ 
mendation of the Acworth Committee. The Acworth Committee had the 
idea in mind of a Central Advisory Council outside the Legislature compos¬ 
ed very largely of leading business men land representatives of other 
classes and bringing their influence to bear upon the railway policy of 
ttie country. Well, for reasons that may have been good or may Have 

been bad, we definitely thought that in the first instance at any rate we 

should begin with a Central Advisory Council drawn from the ranks of 
our own Legislature; and I am glad to see that Mr. Neogy has come 
round to agree in that constitution. But, Sir^, I want to challenge what 
Dr. Gour said. It may be that we have not had very many meetings 
•of the Central Advisor|, Council but we have put before that Council 
several very important questions of policy, and we have received the 
y^ Jbesit advice from them, yi^d I go on further to say that wherever 
we have acted upon their advice. For instance, the whole of 
for traininig aiM recruitment were laid before the 

4avisory Council. They wre criticised by the Central Advisory 

aiid we did try to alte0:^6 schemes in order to give effect ia 
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*their criticisms. I have here a list of the subjects thi^ we have piftoed 
ibefore the Central Advisory Council since it first came into existence. 
State versus Company management—^that question wiw discussed with 
them .... 

Sir Hari Singh Goar: Did you carry it out? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes:. Well, we have loarried it out 
since. Strategic railways; branch linesi; Local Advisory Councils on 
• separation of Budgets; Bates Tritunal; amendment of the Bailway Act 
•to make travelling without tickets a cogniziable offence; depreciation fund; 
provision for new construc\iion; report on technical training, separation 
of railway finance.; the North Western Bailway contract for sleepers; 
technical training; stores balances; purchase of stores; Bailway School 
of Transportation at Chandausi; financing of branch lines; locomotive 
building in India; recruitment and so on. Only two serious criticisms 
have been made to-day in regard to the Central Advisory Council. One 
is Mr. Neogy*s suggestion that any member of the Central Advisory 
Council should be allowed to bring up subjects for discussion. The pre¬ 
sent position is that only those subjects can be brought before the Central 
Advisory Council which the Member in charge washes to have their views 
on, but it IS understood that if members wiant to have questions discussed 
they can send in those questions to the Chairman of the Central Advisory 
Council and I will undertake that they will be considered. Mr. Neogy 
tells me that he sent in certain subjects for discussion and apparently 
I refused to allow them to be discussed. Well I do not remember what 
those subjects were, but probably in my opinion they were entirely un¬ 
suitable for discussion. But in any case we can make it a rule that 
members of the Central Advisory Council who want subjects to be put 
down for discussion by the Central Advisory Council should send in 
their suggestions to the Chairman, and I will undertake—and I will give 
the assurance here and now—that those suggestions will be considered. 

I am quite prepared to make that suggestion. Then Mr. Cooke has 
suggested that 'we should meet more often. I am also prepared to take 
that suggestion into consideration. Indeed I may say that all through 
this debate I have had suggestion after suggestion not only in regard to 
the Central Advisory Council but the Local Advisory Councils as well. 
Our invariable practice lifter a debate of this kind is to gaake an exa¬ 
mination of all that has been said in the debate, and I will undertake 
that all the suggestions made in the debate, whether in regard to the 
Central Advisory Council or in regard to the Local Advisory Councils, 
will be most carefully considered. 

As regards Local Advisory Councils I may say I have derived a 
great deal of encouragement from this debate. I think I am correct in 
saying that Honourable Members in Ihis House were at one time rather 
inclined to scoff at these Local Advisor}^ Councils, and I am very glad 
to note from to-day's debate that Honourable Members are indeed I 
think beginning to realize uhat these Local Advisory Coimeils are perform¬ 
ing a useful function. Certainly, that is the experience of our Agents and 
I have had the personal testimony of many Agents that they did find 
these Local Advisory Councils of great service to them. As Hoards the 
criticispfiB which have been made of the ccynposition.of Councils-—well, Sir, 
this is oUe of the cases in which, I di^ take the advicq of the Central 
Advisory Council, and the instructidtts whichrweteL'issued to the Agepts 
in Regard to the composition of the^ Local Advisory Councils were the 
instructions which I decided on in conspltation with the Central Advisory 
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Odmieil, arid I did carry out t&e Central Advisory Counoirs reoommenda^ 
titos ifi that c^e. The trouble of course is that as these Local Advisory 
Councils get more and more influence, more and more bodies wish to be 
represented on them, and it is a matter of great diifticulty to provide for 
the representation on these Local Advisory Councils, which to be useful, 

I think, ought to be comparatively small bodies, of all the bodies who 
would like and in many cases ought to be represented on it. Mr. Jayakar, 
who I regret to see is not in his place, complained that he had to resign 
from the Great Indian Peninsula Local Advisory Council because he had 
ceased to be a Member of the Local Legislature, land he seemed to put 
that down to the wickedness, of the Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula. 
Bail way. What I think happened was that he wias one of the three re¬ 
presentatives of the Legislative Council of the Government in whose 
jurisdiction the headquarters of the railway are situated. These Members 
should ,be selected to represent the rural interests of the travelling public. 
We said, in our Besolution that those representatives of the Legislative 
Council need not necessarily be Members of the Council. But I have 
no doubt—^I think I am correct in saying—that the Local Legislative 
Council took a different view. They wanted to be represented on the 
Local Advisory Committees, and I believe I am correct in saying that they 
passed a Besolution to the effect that there should be a sufficient number 
of their body to represent them on the Local Advisory Committees. At 
any rate I do feel that these Local Advisory Councils are beginning to make 
their weighb felt. I am quite prepared to admit that they probably vary 
f^m railway to railway possibly in accordance with the personnel of the 
Agents. But I have here a letter which has given me great pleasure. 
It-is. a letter written to the Agent of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
lh<ha Eailway and it is a letter which Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdaa, who 
wrote it, has given me permission to read. He says: 


“I wish to record my opinion after working on your Coiuniittee that/ the hopes and 
e;spectations of the members of the Acworth Committee tan lie said to have been 

realized.’’ 


Now, Sir, that shows that on one Bailway at any rate the Local Advisory 
Committee is doing very excellent work, and I think that it may also be 
said that on other railways too they are doing excellent work. I hope 
Honourable Members will be satisfied with the assurance I have given. 
I shall not attempt to follow up the various suggestions that I have 
noted down here, but I will give the assurance that when we get the 
record of this debate, all the suggestions made will be carefully taken 
into consideration. In the circumstances, I hope Mr. Kelkar will withdraw 
his motion. 


VLt. N. 0. Kelkar: Sir, in view of the explanation given, I have no^ 
ojbjection to withdrawing my motion. 

The motion was. by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


Railway rates of Freight in relation to the Indian manufacturer* 

/ ;Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Hir, I wish to move the amendment that stands 
name as Ho. 9. I wish to point out in the first place that there 
M e misprint in the words in brackets; the words should be “Grievance 
rates of freight in relation to the Indian nuanufacturer." Sir,, 
last few days in which have been discussing the Bailway-, 
i^he pemands, this HonftS Jhas been 1 think doing v&cy bcn^ 
'.moAS... 
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(At this stage Mr. President vacated the Chair^ wjrfclr was occupied 
Jby Mr. Deputy President, Mauivi Muhammad Yakub*) 

■yhis House has been doing in my opinion very benevolent work* 
i!bahiisily„ the Work of enabling the Bailway Department to discover for 
itself that it has great imperfections. One of the imperfections is,, 
I think, that it has no national soul or conscience, an<d I think 
that that charge has been proved to the very hilt with refer- 
^ence to the question of wagons, stores purchase, the scheme pi India- 
nisation and other things ; and in the question which I wish to bring up 
I think I shall only do my bit to add to that benevolent work pf enabling 
the Railway Board to discover that it has got no national soul or conr 
Science. The question I am taking up is the bad treatment which the 
Railway Department gives to Indian manufacturers generally, whereas 
it should be the care and the concern of the Department specially t<i 
look after these nascent and infant industries in the country and give 
them as much help as the Department by itself could give. We all know 
that Indian industries are dependent for their success upon many things. 
First of all, there is the question of capital, then there is the question of 
raw material, then there is the question of local facilities, then protective 
duties, bounties and protection and preference in railway freights. On 
the present occasion I am concerned only with the question of railway 
freights. The other questions of course have got their own importance, 
but the present is not the occasion, I think,, for bringing them in. This 
question of the indifference of the-Railway Department to the interests, 
to the genuine interests of the Indian manufacturers and traders, this 
grievance is a very long standing one. In this very House—by that I 
mean the old Supreme Legislative Council—this question was discussed 
at great length in the year 1915, when Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, who re¬ 
presented Bombay at that time, very forcefully discussed this question 
and brought home to the Government the neglect with which they treated 
Indian manufacturers. That was in the year 1915, the year > after the 
War. And with his foresight he saw that after the War was over Indian 
industries were bound to suffer when they would be face to face with tha 
revival of British and European industries after the close of the War, apd, 
he gave a distinct warning then, that, imless Government were prepared 
to mobilise all their resources and put together all their patriotic instincts 
in the matter of giving f)reference and protection and other kinds of help 
to Indian industries, Indian industries were bound to go to the wall. 
That was the warning which he gave and he said that the demonstrations 
you hold and the amount of lectures you give in this matter of the 
industrial regeneration of India is of no aVail actually. In that particular 
Resolution, the question which was brought up by way of giving aid to 
the Indian industries was the question of capital. I am not referring to 
that subject here. I am quite sure that since that lime Indian capital has 
become less shy and more bold. It is coming out in large quantities. 
Small mianufacturers are now puttipg forward their capital,, either their 
private capital or capital raised in the manner of joint stock companies. 
I am also prepared ^ recognise that Local Governments have been doing 
their bit to encourage local industries by* giving such local facilities as 
may be necessary, but beyond that they cannot go. It is not in their 
hjands. as I will presently show, , to.help Indian industries In the matter 
of protective duties, for which they have got to come to fliislAssembly,, of 
bounties, .wbich . is the latest in thjit direction, or wiilway freights, bepause. 
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the Bmlway Department is An imperial business. Government themselves 
have had experience even after the War, I think, about the failure^ of 
Indian industfies to a successful issue, and in this connection 
t ‘would i^ettiind the House of one ^eat industrial failure that happenai 
ih Madras \vhen ta big factory carried on with Government capital waa 
into liquidation and was practically there for sale to anybody who 
ni^t like to take it. There was the other instance of the glass factory 
at u ubbulpore.» ThA Central Provinces Government, I think, spent about 
tWo lakhs of rupees over that concern, and ultimately it was knocked 
down for the small sum of ten thousand rupees because no one would 
take it. Now,, when Government trith their own large resources cannot* 
make the Bidian industries come into existence and oannot set them on 
their feet, you can very easily imagine the great diflBoulty which may be 
experienced id this matter by owners of small factories. 


Now the demand in connection with this point that I am 
before the £tpuse is not one of general reduction of rates. The demand 
IB limited and in relation to particular industries located in particular 
localities Who wish to have preferential and easy rates for the transporta¬ 
tion of their goods. But the tendency of the Kailway Department is 
^nerAlly to favour imjMDrts going from ports to the interior, so far as 
liaanufactured articles are concerned, and to favour the export of raw 
materials iit^om the interior to the ports. This policy, of course, has got 
to be changed. That* is our demand and if the limited demand 

that I am making is gracefully conceded, it ‘will ultimately 
be found that the Railway Department is not a very great 
loser. If the demand were for a general reduction of rates, 
then they may naturally bring forward the question as to what rates 
traffic will bear and what rates traffic will not bear, or the question what 
ifates it would be legitimate to charge for particular traffic, and what 
i^ates not io charge for particular traffic. Again I say I am not bringing 
fon^^ard that large or unlimited question but only the limited question of 
the Railway Department making investigations and paying attention to 
Ihe requests made by Indian manufacturers to give them preferential or 
protective or easy rates. In this matter I am going to give ohe or two or 
three instances, and even then, in order that it may not be considered 
that I am giving a kind of political colour to the question I am bringing 
foivsrard, I will not act the part of the middleman Mit like la common carrier 
I will tactually deliver the goods of the complaints as put forward by the 
complainants. 

I will first take the case of the Kirloskar Brothers, who are producers 
on a small scale of steel and iron things. The three particular articles, 
however; of which I wish to make mention are ploughs, chaff-cutters and 
small cane crushers. Now all these three lare really agricultural imple¬ 
ments as any fair-minded man will see for himself. What happens, how- 
evei:, in the case of the rates given by the railway company to Kirloskar 
Brothers is this. They only recognise ploughs as railway implements but 
c}iaff^uttem and crushers the railway company is not prepared to class 
fkvoui^bly, and tliey are given, only second class rates. The ploughs of 
given first class rates. Note however in connection with this 
sugarcane crushers of a ' small type and worked by bullocks, 
lifter those supplied by Kirloskar Brothers, ere classified by 
‘^i^'vJJapartment as agricultural implements and allowed to como 
^ ^Wry without any payment of customs duty. But Indian cane 
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crushers of the same type are not regarded by the r^wsys aa ^^cultura! 
imiJements. The Customs Department takes one view and the Bailway 
takes another view. But let it not be said that "the/ attention of the 
Bailway Department to the iniquity which was tiius prepetrated waa not 
specifically dra^ to this question. What happened in this p^ioular 
case Was this. The case was taken by the manufacturer to the Agricultural 
Department, which is sti'pposed naturally to look after the naanufacturer 
who supplies agricultural implements. There at the head of the Bombay 
Agricultural Department we have got Dr. Harold Mann. He t6ok up the 
case and he endorsed the petition of Kirloskars and sent it on to Govern 
ment. In that he wrote as follows: 

** The position they (the Kirloskar Brothers) take up and in which I strongly coneiir 
is that the classification of the small crushers as Sugarcane mills and component parts 
is wrong. The ^sugarcane mills referred to in this classification are those large maehin^ 
used in industrial undertakings and not the small crushers which a man obtains as part 
of hie ordinary farm equipment just as he gets a plough. These are agricultural im* 
plements pure and simple and should be treated as such." 

I will close this point by saying that this recommendation of the head of 
the Agricultural Department, though it was forwarded with a recommenda¬ 
tion of their own by the Bombay Government, the Kailway Department 
disregarded and did not act upon. They stuck to the view that these cane 
crushers and chaff-cutters were not agricultural implements and second 
class rates were charged on them whereas only first class rates should 
have been charged. Foreign agricultural implements at any port in India 
pav exactly the same freight c.i.f. That is my information. If I am 
wrong, I may be corrected, but I am told that foreign implements of jbhis 
kind reach any port at the same rate of freight. That means that they 
reach different ports where the manufacturer in the interior of course cannot 
compete with them. They have got that initial advantage and facility. 
Now I recognise this fact that I must not bring up the question of com¬ 
petition between water rates and railway rates. I recognise the^^^t that 
water rates will necessarily always be lower, but what I wish to bvmg to the 
notice of this House is the fact that these foreign implements have a kind 
of protection already given to them, and in order to countervail that proteo-^ 
tion and balance that advantage, it is the business of the Bailway Depart¬ 
ment to pay special attention to the rates to be given to Indian manu¬ 
facturers. Then again I wish to draw the attention of the House to one 
or two allied things in this matter. That of course is not a question of 
agricultural implements, but the facts which I am going to place before 
the House will illustrate how Indian manufacturers have got to work at a 
disadvantage in the matter of foreign competition. This is the information 
supplied to me by the Kirloskar Brothers. Mild steel bars from Tatanagar 
to Bombay cost Es. 36 per ton as railway freight. The same ton of steel 
bars shipped from Antwerp cost Bs. 27/8/0 to reach Kirloskar Wadi. Now 
out of this freight Es. 9/8/0 is water freight about which we cannot com¬ 
plain and the remaining Ks. 18 is freight from Bombay to Kirloskar Wadi 
which is a distance of 254 miles. 

The case also should be mentioned of the match factories, and in that 
connection I will only give one instance which I have got from the manu¬ 
facturers of matches at Karhad. They »ay, they wrotq to me—^to name 
only one instance—^that the railway freight for matab^s from Karad to 
Bangalore is. higher, than the freight from Bombay to Bcu^falore. In this 
4as6 of course water freight does not enter at alL It is a questibn of only 
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. and this I think illustrates how the Indian industry is very 

treated in point of. rates given to them. 

•< Then again Kirloskar Brothers point out the disadvantage they have got 
“to w6rk underhand it is this. Befemng to their steel articles they say: 

* "if mild steel bars t»n be had, at Rs. 7 per cwt. nuts and bolts can be had at Rs. 10-8 
.per’cwt. in-Bombay. , .Notwithstanding this exceptional position in the bolts market our 
•^^cc^ition hap been further aggravated by the adverse location of our plant because we 
are required to pay a railway freight of nearly Re. 1 pe’- hundredweight on the mild 
siael bars brought into our factories and one more rupee per hundredweight on the manu> 
facture of nuts and bolts which we are requb*ed to take back to Bombay again for 
selling, it being the only large centre of distribution. This alone brings the cost of 
Qur raw material app^ximate^ to the cost of the above nuts and bolts in Bombay, let 
>«lone the additional manufacturing cost and other expenses. This means that since 
ithe manufactui^s of nuts and bolts was undertaken by us we are put to a loss of 
Rs. 300.;^ Bs. 400 per week with the consequence that we a.^e practically required to 
close vthhl: ^department.** 

I go on to the case of the glass manufacturers; and in this connection I 
will read a paragraph or two from the representation which a number of 
glass manufacturers in India together have presented to the Railway Board, 
r suppose that is being considered now by the Tariff Board. This is a 
representation made not by a single glass manufacturer but by many of 
-them who are practically spread over different provinces. They are: 


The Ogale Glass Works, Ltd., Ogalewadi, Satara. 

The Paisa Pund Glass Works, Talegaon, Poona. 

The U. P. Glass Works, Ltd,, Bahjoi, Moradabad. 

The Ganga Glass Works, Ltd., Balavali, Bijnor. 

The Bengal Glass Works, Ltd., Calcutta (Ebram Peer Mahomed 
& Co.) 

The Onama Glass Works, Gondia, C. P. 

And now‘will co'nie forward the case of the Jubbulpore Glass Works which 
was recently bought, as I said, for Rs. 10,000 a property worth about 
lakhs bought by a Poona manufacturer for about Rs. 10,000. Of course 
he is in the same predicament as the other glass manufacturers and he also, 
I suppose, win join in this demand for protection. 

Now, what they say in their representation is this: 


*‘At present there is an ad valorem import duty of 15 per cent, on soda ash which 
ia used m large quantities in the manufacture of glass arid which has to be imported. 
This duty is a positive handicap to this industry** . . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I rise to a point of order, Sir . . . 

'Mr. ;N. 0. Kelkar: Of course that does not concern your department, 
but just,wait and you will see that it is relevant as showing that they 
are already suffering from the initial disadvantage; That prepares the 
ground for the attack on your department: . 


“The cyucibles or pots which have also to be imported to a g.^’eat extent have to 
an import duly of 15 per cent: Facilities for transporting* by rail the finished 
' * lot what they should be. Jndian railways have so far pursued a policy 

which has certainly not Been very encouraging to the growth of indige- 
•y, railway rates schedules having been based on high 

■ ajbe*;Bases. II is' But nAtural for us to expect the 


t6* give prefierential treatment to the products of Indian. 
^ Ttjooye certain unreasonable restrictions atu} obligations impost on 
gUssware. The Hraffib ccnditidhs relating to faw^ mat^ikls required^ 
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^or the finished products turned out by the Indian glass induit^ should he made more 
favourable, and since everything ha^ come down to the pre-war level, the railway rates = 
which were substantially increased from 1919 to 19^ should be reduced to that level. 
But they still continue to be high, though a slight reduction is made in the .case of 
coal alonc.*^ \ 

And now they give the reason^: ' 

“ Concentrated glass mdu^try will not be a boon to a vast country like India since 
hollow and fragile wares require a far higher cost to transport them than that, required 
for the transport of their ) aw materials. The works must therefore remain scatterea over 
the country as at present, serving the needs of local areas. This proves the necessity 
of making'raw materials mobile as far as possible, by giving facilities for their easy and 
‘ cheap transport. * ’ 

Now, Sir, I will conclude by drawing the attention of the Railway 
to a paragraph in Mr. Acworth's book on Railway Economics. It directly 
bears upon this question. He is there discussing the question as to what 
rates tralhc will bear. He has tried at length to elucidate that question; 
but what is pertinent to my point is only this: 

“The real meaning of the ph»-ase is that, within the limits already described—the 
•superior limit of what any particular tranffic can afford to pay, and the inferior limit of 
what the railway can afford to carry it for—^i*ailway charges for diffe'^ent categories of 
traffic are fixed, not according to an estimated cost "of service, but roughly on the prin¬ 
ciple of equality of sacrifice by the payer. So regarded, ‘what the traiffilc will bear* is 
a principle, ‘not of extortion, but of equitable concession to the weaker members of the 
community. Had Railway managers in the past declared that their principle was 
'tempering the wind to the shorn lamb’, their descriptive accuracy would have ’ been 
• equally great, while thei.^ popularity might have been greater.” 

I would only conclude with drawing the attention of the Railway Board 
to be kind-hearted and to temper the wind to the Indian shorn lamb. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami: Sir, it is certainly not my fault, and. in niy 
humble judgment I do not reckon it my misfortune, that I have not yet 
attained my second childhood; but it may be an explanation of the 
undeniable fact that I do not always understand the points that Sir Charles 
Innes attempts to make or thinks he is making. Sir. in his usual, typical, 
peroration, winding up the general discussion on the Railway Budg^ .... 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): On a point of order, Sir. Are we not discussing Mr. 
Kelkar’s motion? 

Mr. Deputy President: He has just started, and that is a preliminary. 
He is perfectly in order. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswaml: Sir Charles Innes took me to task for having 
casually mentioned in my speech the question of railway rates. I do not 
remember whether he said that the question was “ obsolete.*' If he said 
or implied that the question was obsolete, I venture to suggest that it 
was for Sir Charles Innes, and not for me, to study facts and read up. 
If, however, he meant that the question of railway rates is an anachronism. 
I would certainly endorse that proposition in the sense that differential 
railway rates should have been abolished by this time. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: What do you mean hy differential 
rates? 

Mr. T. 0. Ooswaml: You know very well that I am referring to rates 
which are preferential to foreign impoHers and exporters. : 

Sir, tny Honourable fHend,. Mr. Kelkar, has severed ihstances. 

I do. not propose to multiply them; but I wonder if the stb^ of Bninn^ 
Mohd iind Company has be^n fully, told. Thqy. are, '! pn^f^tand, among 
■the largest manufacturers of allcaline jproducts in Great Britain', with a 
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Capital of soinethuig like 40 million poimds; and we know tEat Ahmedabad 
is A larg^ oonsumer of alkaline prc^uots, such as soda ash, and that it 
has been a long-standing grievance that rates on imported materials are 
favourable as compared with rates at which Ahmedabad can be supplied 
by local manufacturers. I am bringing this to the notice of the Bailway 
. Member. It may be that the grievance is no longer acute, but I cannot^ 
find that it has-been removed. 

Sir, it was only within the last year or two that the coal-freight scandal^ 
—the word ‘ scandal * has been used and permitted in this House and I 
propose to employ it,—the coal-freight scandal with regard to Ahmedabad, 
exposed by Mr. Kaaturbhai Lalbhai when he was a Member of the Assem¬ 
bly, was removed, as a consequence of that exposure. 1 will not weary 
the House with references to the actual Proceedings, which, however, 1 
have got ready here. 

Then, Sir, I can give you another instance,—with regard to Sholapur. 
The Sholapur Mills have made a representation without any effect, that 
rates are more favourable to Bombay manufacturers and to importers 
with regard to markets at Calcutta, Cawnpore, Amritsar, etc. On this 
point, there is an official answer given as late as February the 1st, 1926, 
ixx reply to a question in the Assembly by Mr. Kumar Shankar Bay; the 
answer was, the rate from Bombay to Calcutta is Rs. 1-8-0 per maund 
and from Sholapur Bs. 4-8-0 per maund And there was this eldditional 
rider,—The Bombay rate was reduced in December, 1924, owing to the 
competition of the sea route, which factor does not operate in the case of 
Sholapur.*’ Now, I do not wish to multiply instances, though I could, 
easily do so. But I do wish again to say that the question of railway 
rates is not yet obsolete. I wish, I sincerely wish, the Railway Member 
were in a position actually to say that this is an obsolete question to-day. 

Sir, tlfe Honourable Sir Charles Innes was good enough to impart a 
little advice to me the other day. May I gratefully offer him in return 
some advice too? Whenever he is charged with any irregularity in the 
railway management and he does not find arguments enough to justify 
himself, he exclaims, “ But I am an honest manl” He uses that argu¬ 
ment, if it is an argument, so frequently that I am reminded 
of a conversation which is reported to have taken place 

between two literary men, in a caf4 in Paris. The English 

literary man was discussing with the French literary man con¬ 

temporary literature and contemporary critics of literature; and the English 
man of letters in the course of argumentation suddenly exclaimed, “ But 
do yqu not think I am a genius?” The Frenchman, who was at first 
taken aback, after recovering his composure, said, ” c^est comme disent 
les marchanda de pldiair,” —^which literally translated would be something 
like this: ” Thfit is how the professional purveyors of pleasure advertise- 
themselves!” Sir, I quite admit, and I verily believe, that there are 
honest men in the administration which as a whole we condemn. I verily 
believe that there are men who inside the administration fight for correct¬ 
ing the adbaiinistration. There is a sort of martyrdom^ in that, because 
th|^e.,men are precluded from criticising the administration publicly, while 
Jtoye to he^ criticism which perhaps they personally do not merit. 

two courses open for such men, either to endure that 
iqa^^om* which is not without a real reward in their consciousness of 
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right and the blesailig of self-satisfaction, or lo 
iniquity in which tihey are no longer able to parti<r^^ 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Jinnee: Sir, my 
Goswami tempted me the other day to depart from my ui^al 
I in common language “ went for him If he will excuae me 
propose to do it again. But, Sir, 1 really am surprised at tho^^fi^nou 
Member. The other day he del^itely accused the Bailway Depmctnj^t 
of manipulating the railway rates so as to favour exports smd imports at 
the expense of local production. 1 think he will bear me out. That^ii^ 
what he said. The reason why I called that a hoary fallacy was because v 
I thought that that statement had been pinned down once and for all hj 
the Eeport of the Acworth Committee, which was after all composed of 
my Honourable friends, the Eight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas and many other distinguished Indians as well 
as Europeans. They have definitely stated as follows: 


“In one respectj at least, the Indian railways have refrained from following the- 
accepted railway practice in other countries. It is usual in most countries to concede 
for export traiffiic through a seaport rates which &re not available to that seaport for 
local traiffic; and vice versa in countries which adopt a Free Trade policy, to fix lower 
rates for the carriage inwards of goods imported through a port than for goods produced 
locally at 4he port town. This prfustice is not, so far as we have been ame to ascertain, 
followed in India. Bombay receives from up-country large quantities of raw cotton,, 
part of which is worked up on the spot and part exported. Similarly, Bombay dis¬ 
tributes to up-country points large quantities of cotton cloth, part of it locally manu¬ 
factured and part imported. The raw cotton rates down to Bombay port and to 
Bombay town are the same, and «o are the manufactured cotton rates upwav'ds. The- 
same principle, we understand, is applied elsewhere, in the case, for instance, of 
the great Calcutta jute trade.” 


Sir, there is the Acworth Committee's Eeport definitely examining that 
old charge against the Indian railways and definitely stating that it is 
without foundation, and yet year after year we find it repeated in thia 
House and elsewhere. Mr. Kelkar is labouring under the same delusion 
and I do hope that Honourable Members will remember once ai^d for all 
that that charge has been exploded by the Acworth Committee, and that 
we shall hear no more about it. 


Mr. Goswami referred to Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai's complaint of what 
he called the coal freight scandal. I am totally unable to understand 
what he meant by it. He also referred me to what he called the Sholapur 
cotton rate scandal. 

Mr. T. 0. Ck)Swaini: That I did not call a scandal. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: But I think he said scandal with 
regard to coal freights. In any case scandal " is such a common word 
with Mr. Goswami that I may be pardoned if I attribute it to him a little tco 
often. What I would suggest to Mr. Goswami and to Mr. Kelkar with 
reference to his complaint with regard to sugarcane crushers being wrongly 
classified is that we have now set up the Bates Advisory Committee. The* 
Bates Advisory Committee exists for the purpose of investigating cases 
of this kind. If any Honourable Member of this House is interred in 
any industry which industry complains that it is not getting fair treatment 
in respect of railway rates, either on the ground that preferential rates are 
given to other industries or on the ground that the iz^es are unreasonable 
in themselves, I do hope that they will tell that industry that it can get 
its remedy by applying to th^ Bates Advisory Committee and that that 
Committee • wijl examine the whole matter. Mr. Kelkar will realise that 
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it is quite impossible for me to say anything about the question of cAne 
•crifshers, nor can I deal with h|s complaint about bolts and nuts. As 1 
heard him speak, it seemed to me that the trouble with regard to bolt 
and nut manufacture was that the manufacturers had placed their factory 
geographically in the wrong place. That very frequently happens in India. 

. But I do want Mr. Kelkar and this House to understand that it is not* 
true to say that Indian railways have in any way any bias against Indian 
Manufactures or that they do not give concessions to Indian manufactures. 
I have here taken out in the last few days from our tariff rates a list of the 
special concession rates given to Indian manufactures in India, and if 
the Honourable Member will look through this list of special concessions, 
he will see that Indian railways do their very utmost to encourage infant 
industries by way of freight concessions. The House will no doubt 
remember that within the last two years we have had reports from 
the Indian Tariff Board on the Indian steel industry, on the Indian paper 
industry, on the Indian cement industry and on the Indian magnesium 
chloride industry to wMich I think Mr. Goswami referred. It is a very 
noticeable fact that in each and every one of those reports we find the Tariff 
Board recording the fact that those industries had been helped by special 
•concessions from the Indian railway^. In the case of those four industries 
special concessions had been given by the railways and I have here a list 
of other special concessions. Mr. Kelkar complained about glassware. I 
find that on the East Indian Eailway special reduced rates are given from 
Naini to all stations on that railway. In respect of bottles, chimneys and 
globes and other things made at the Naini Glass Works special reduced 
rates are given here—^bottles, chimneys, globes, stoneware, tanning ex¬ 
tracts, iron, steel, and so on. I would be very glad afterwards to show 
this list to Mr. Kelkar, and when he sees it I hope he wdll realise that 
we have given special concession rates to local industries. And why do 
i;hey do it? They do it because it pays them. If an Indian railway 
thinks that by encouraging or helping an Indian industry by giving reduced 
rates it wall enable that industry to flourish and bring more traffic to the 
railway, then you may depend upon it that special freight concessions wall 
be given. With us it is merely a matter of business. If we see that by 
giving these concessions we shall get more grist to our own mill, Indian 
railways will have no hesitation in giving the concession and that is the 
policy we are following and have always followed. That is the policy we 
are following with regard to the Tata Iron and Steel Company which has 
got a most valuable concession from the Bengal Nagpur Eailway in respect 
not only of its iron and steel but also of some of its raw materials. In 
the circumstances I hope my Honourable friend wall withdraw his amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: In view of this statement, I withdraw my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

‘Oeneral control and supervision, Indianisation, regulation of capital expen¬ 
diture, etc. 

raadU Vilskanths Bas (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
j^ive fljat, ...... 

!^npWishle l^ember will see that the first 
his amendment has already been discussed and, therefote, I hope 
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he will confine himself to the last portion of his motion that has not been 
discussed. 

. Pandit Nilakantha Das: Control and Indianisation—these are the two 
subjects that have been discussed. But when I put down those two words* 
I may say, I meant this. By control I rather meant the control of finances 
and by Indianisation I meant that the services should be Indianised so far 
as the Indian standard of living was concerned. 

Mr. Deputy President: What the Chair has said is that the same matter 
should not be introduced, which has already been discussed. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: That is exactly what 1 mean, if you will allow 
me to expand it ... . 

Mr. Deputy President: Go on. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I shall do it very briefly, as it is getting late. 
I should only like to suggest that we are having services at an enormous- 
cost, and so far as our labour as well as the lower rank of service is concern¬ 
ed there is a real grievance. All over the country I admit it is a standing, 

grievance. But how can we satisfy it? My friend Mr. Eanga Iyer said 

“ Let tJie Anglo-Indians and Englishmen get whatever they like and we 
Indians in service should get the same thing Now, I do not know where 
the money is to come from. Are the entire earnings of the tax-payer in our 
pockets to be given? Why should not the services be Indianised in this 
sense, that if the Anglo-Indiaff and the European gets 1,000 and the Indian 
gets 200, the pay of the Anglo-Indians *and Europeans should be brought 
down to 200. Why should not they adapt themselves to tlie Indian standard 
of living? It is high time that our services were remodelled 
accordingly on a new^ set of regulations. It ‘ was only the other 

day that our brothers in South Africa were forced to adopt the 

English or Western standard of living or else they would have 
to leave the land under a system of assisted emigration. If we go 
on like this in our Indianisation by raising salaries by competition, 
the day may come when even in our home in India we should have some 
assisted emigration in store for us. Or, just the other way about; let us 
rather have a ** Bound Table Conference ’’ and we shall be ready to pay for 
the assisted emigration of those w’^ho refuse to adopt the Indian standard 
of living in this land. This W'ill solve the problem. I w-ish to press this 
point of view of real Indianisation upon the House. 

Another matter is control of finances. So much of the tax-payer's 
money is coming in to our hands, but we do not know’ how to curtail our 
expenditure for the proper relief of that tax-payer. I have not got the 
books here. (Laughter). Nor is there time for quoting figures. Year after 
year our expenditure is growing more and more. One thing has struck me 
particularly in this Budget. We have been given by our Honourable friend 
Mr. Parsons a comparison of accounts under the Is. 4d, and the Is 6d. 
ratio, where it must be presumed, according to the view’^ taken by the 
Members of the Government, that our living, etc., has been adjusted to the 
latter new ratio, at least to a certain extent, and so Tve get in the income 
at least one anna if not two annas more in the rupee. But what regula¬ 
tions are there in contemplation to make that reduction in the e 3 g)enditure 
in view of the fact that we are getting so much more money from the tax¬ 
payer? And without considering that» .we boast that we have given 
to the third class wayfarers or, say, the first class passensrers., Wbof 
we give? That means nothing. We have taken miicti more and it is 
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high time for us to contemplate some proper regidations for reducing the 
expenditure if, of course in this instance, the ratio is not so unreal as it 
may come down any day. 

These are the points I wanted to make, and they are to some extent 
evidently inter-related. As I find now that my proposed reduction is one 
hundred rupees .... 

Mr. Deputy President: No, one hundred rupees are not now left. If 
the Honourable Member wants to have a cut of one himdred rupees then 
I am afraid he will have to cut down his speech. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I know there is not enough money left in the 
Demand to allow of my cut. Only Rs. 98 is left. Therefore, I propose 
that the demand be reduced by Es. 97. 

[At this stage Mr. Deputy President vacated the Chair which was re- 
rsumed by Mr. President.] 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, 1 think 
the House will realise that the Honourable Pandit Nilakantha Das has 
given me rather a difficult task. For I do not find it very easy to discover 
•on exactly what point, in the motion which he has moved, he has been 
attacking the railway administration. So far as I was able to follow him 
I think that his suggestion was a general reduction in the pay of all—am 
not sure whether it was officers or subordinates? 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I said some regulations to the effect in contem¬ 
plation, or a Round Table Conference if you like. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid I am still in the dark as to what the 
exact point of the Honourable Member was and therefore I can really do 
nothing to meet it. And there I must consequently leave it. 

Mr. ^ President : The question is: 

“That the Demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 97.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: Before we proceed further I should like to make one 
^observation. I do not know whether there is any real disposition on the 
part of the House to get on to the more important Demands for Grants. 
On the one hand T have been receiving requests signed by several Members 
that I should sit late to-night in order to enable the House to discuss other 
more important Demands, and on the other hand I find Member after Mem¬ 
ber getting up and moving cuts of Re. one on Demand No. 1. I am willing 
to sit as long as the House desires, but I would like Members to proceed in 
a businesslike manner so that they may get on to other more important 
business. 

I take it that Members do not wish to raise any further question on 
Demand No. 1? 

Ocdonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): Yes, Sir, I wish to. 

Proflident: Colonel Crawford. 

Reduction of freight on Petrot 

.^CIoloiUll D. Crawford: Sir, I rise to move: 

That the Demand under the head ‘ Railway Board * be reduced by Re. 1.** 
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My object, Sir, in bringing forward this motion was to concentrate the atten- 
’tion of the House on the question of the freight on petrol. As the House 
is aware, I was one of those who had been considerably interested in the 
development of motor transportation throughout India, and I am alive to 
the fact that the Honourable the Commerce Member is sympathetic to¬ 
wards that object, and that I have witti me the Houhe, as so many Mem¬ 
bers supported me in ballotting for a Besolution for the appointment of a 
‘^Committee to study the whole subject. For that support I am very grate¬ 
ful. But that ^s only one method whereby 'we can force the development 
of motor transportation, and I wish to take this opportunity of drawing the 
attention of the House to the very high freight which is now charged on 
petrol. Those Honourable Members who come from the ports, where we 
pay Ee. 1-4-6 pies per gallon must have noticed how very heavy is the cost 
of jpetrol when we get up to the mufassil. Here, for instance, we pay a 
sum of Ee. 1-12-6 pies per gallon. A study of the subject will show that 
the freight on one gallon of petrol from Budge Budge to Delhi works out 
at 6| annas a gallon, and I feel that if that high freight is to remain, it is 
one of the factors that are definitely preventing the development of motor 
transpoijbation in the mufassil. So far as I can understand the position, 
the Eailway Board fixes the grade in which a particular commodity shall 
be carried. They have fixed the minimum anS maximum rates at which 
petrol shall be carried, and I believe that the rate at the present time 
lies between a maximum and a minimum of *83 pies per maund per mile 
to *166 pies, and that particular railways have the right to move within 
these boimdaries. But I find that they do not move very much away from 
the top rate, and that *83 pies per matmd per mile is the freight generally 
charged on petrol. Now what we want to get at is to endeavour so far 
as is possible to reduce the distribution cost of petrol in tlj/s mufassil, and 
I believe that that can be done. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal: European): Sir, is it correct to describe 
the .capital of India as the mufassil? 

Ck>lonel J. D. Grawford: I believe that that can be done if we develop 
the transport, of petrol in bulk; and what I particularly want to press on 
the Eailway Board is that they should themselves take a hand in this ques¬ 
tion and not leave it entirely to the different railway administrations, and 
that they should encourage the carriage of petrol in tank wagons. I 
believe that by these moans the whole of the cost of distribution of our 
petrol, particularly in the mufassil areas, will be very considerably reduced. 
There is some suggestion, I believe, that the oil companies themselves 
could do a great deal more. I know that they are already doing a very 
considerable amount on their side to reduce this cost of distribution, and 
I for one shall not fail to continue to press on them that they do their 
part. What I want to do to-day is to ask the Eailway Board if they cannot 
also assist in cheapening motor transportation throughout the mufassil. 
The Finance Member has already done something in the way of reduction 
of the excise duty. The Commerce Member, as the head of the Com¬ 
merce Department, is prepared to assist in the consideration of the whole 
question by appointing a Committee and I ask the Eailway Board if they 
cannot do something to bring in something in the nature of telescopic rajes 
"for petrol carried in tank wagons. I am under the impression, perhaps 
wrongly, that the mentality of many of the railway administrations is that 
they are likely to meet with competition from motor transportation, and 
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possibly their attitude towards this question is looked at from that mental¬ 
ity. I hope that is not the case and 1 know that Sir Clement Hindley takes 
an entirely different point of view. I believe that in a monopoly service 
like our railways, the policy is that they sliould give cheap and efficient 
service compatible with an adequate return on their capital, and that is 
the principle tliat I would like them to adopt in this question of petrol; 
I hope that the Bail way Commissioner will bo able to give me an assurance 
that something will be done to see wliether this freight on petrol carried 
in tank wagons cannot bo reduced. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir. 

Mr. President: Docs the Honourable Member wish to raise a point of 
order? 

Mr. 0* Duraiswamy Aiyangar: No. Sir. l want to speak on this 
motion. 

I own a motor imseli and still 1 oppose the motion made by Colonel 
Crawford. 

Sir Clement Hindley: .Sir, the question of competition between motor 
transportation and the railways is one which naturally gives us a great 
deal of anxiety and calls for most careful examination. 1 have no doubt 
that Honourable Members are aware that in other coimtrics this matter 
of motor competition with railways has assumed in some cases a very 
‘serious aspect and I.haye noticed recently that railway managements in 
England, where competition is very keen, have been considering their 
general policy and attitude towards road competition. We also have had 
the matter under consideration and I have discussed it with tlie Agents 
of all railways on two occasions durin'g'the last year- I found that we 
had a general agreement amongst us, that is to say, myself and the 
Bailway Board and the Agents of all railways, that where road motor 
transport could act as feeders to railways and as an extension of the 
transport provided by railways we had ever\ inducement lo foster it and 
to assist it, and in man} direction^, the different railua\ administrations 
are now seeing to what extent they can get into business relations with 
motor transport companies for extending the railway transport services. 
Where road motor traffic comes in competition with us, the matter is 
not so easy- There are certain points where it is quite impossible for 
us to compete—short-circuiting roads and so on—an'^ it is very difficult 
to attempt to reduce railway rates in order compete. Where, however, 
we have what w’e call paralleling services and where we consider it a 
business proposition, it is the business of the railwav administrations to 
do their best to compete with road motor transport by offering better 
and cheaper services if possible on the railways- That is the- general 

policy which we have in regard to road motor transport and T do not 

think that anyone will quarrel with that- But when it com(‘s down to 
the particular point which Colonel Crawfford has mentioned, we havei 
to see how that policy applies to the question of freight on petrol. Now, 

in the first place, I find that all railways are chargini’' the same rates for 

pqtrob. I mention that, because it might be assumed that certain rail¬ 
ways charge higher rates in order to prevent road motor trans])oi’t being 
,carried on*. That is not the case. There is a uniform rate- The Eail- 
Way Board prescribe the maximum and minimum rates for petrol and air 
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railways, except the Assam Beiigal Bailway and the Eastern Bengal 

Eailway, chai^ge at that rate md no less. Special rates have been 

- ^ (jiKjtcd by the Assam Bengal Bailway for the petrol which 

comes from the Digboi oil-fields in Assam- The rate is. 
I consider, a low one looked at from this point of view, that it plays a 
very small relation indeed to the price of petrol itself. Colonid Craw¬ 
ford has, I think, quoted the rates- My information is that the maxi¬ 
mum rate is 1*04 per rnaund at railw^ay risk, *88 per inaund at owner’s 
risk and the minimum -160 per maund per mile- My point is that the 
railway freight is a very small part of what we have to pay for petrol 
when we buy it. Colonel Crawdord mentioned that be pays in Calcutta 
Bs. 1-4-6 per gallon for petrol, whereas we pay here Bs. 1-12-0 per 
gallffti- Now’ the actual freight from Calcutta to Delhi is annas. It 
would be interesting to know how’ the 8 annas difference between the 
Calcutta and Delhi rate is made up- 5 annas is what is paid on rail¬ 

way freiglit between here and Calcutta. 

As au instance of the relative value of the freight to the petrol, 1 would 
mention that it is possibles to carry petrol for 400 miles for one-tenlh of 
its selling value, and it cannot really be said that the rate charged by 
the raiUvav really affects the price which we fiay. I am not in the con* 
fidenco of thc‘ oil companies and therefore do not know’ how’ they arrange 
their selling prices in various parts of India, hut 1 do feel that we at 
any rate play a v(5ry small part in raising: the price of petrol- That 
is not, how’ever, all I wdsh to say- 

I began by giving a little outline of the policy which the railways as 
a whole have adopted towards motor transport. We have alw^ays felt 
that anything which will improve transport generally in the country is 
to the ultimate advantage of the railways, and therefore on general 
grounds there w’ould be a very good argument for chari.(ing a low^ rate on 
petrol- For that reason I propose to ask the railw ay administrations again 
to c(.)nsider this question of petrol rates. 

I w^ouId say one thing more. Colonel Craw’ford has mentioned the 
carriage of petrol in bulk- We have done a great deal to encourage the 
carriage of petrol in bulk wagons- I must admit that when the question 
w’as first put before us, havingj had experience of carrying kerosene oil, 
WT found very considerable difficulty because the ordinary’ tanks in which 
W’o have been caiTying kerosene oil would not hold petrol. Tt is a verv 
fine spirit and gets through the ordinary rivetted tanks. We had there¬ 
fore to have specially welded tanks and had to import special tanks for 
this purpose- I recently saw' some new’ tanks wffiich had been brought 
out and erected on the Assam Bengal Bailway, and w’as very much 
struck by the great improvement in them- We are not w’aiting for en¬ 
couragement from outside to carry petrol in tanks. We will carry it in 
tanks wdierever the oil companies wish us to take it and as soon as they 
have petrol bulk installations constructed w^e shall be ready wdth petrol 
tank-wagons. I think that meets Colonel Crawford’s point- T have 
met it in another way by saying that w^e shall have the question of 
petrol rates looked into again. 

Oolonel J. D. Crawford: Sir, in view of what Sir Clement Hindley has 
said, I wish to withdraw my motion. 

The motion w^as, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 
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Mr. Frealdent: The question is: 

“That a reduced sum not exceeding Be. 98 . . . 

(To Mr. Joshi) Does the Honourable Member wish to move his 
"motion? 

Mr. N. M. Jofihi: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President: If there is no disposition on the part of the House to 
,get on to other Demands, I had better adjourn. 

If the Honourable Member wishes to raise the question of third class 
fares it means a good two hours. Does the Honourable Member desire to 
move his amendment? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: If the House is not in a mood to discuss the reduc¬ 
tion of third class fares I will not move it. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

**That a treduced sum not exceeding Hs. 98 be granted to the Governor General in 
Oouncil to defray the charg^ which will come in course of payment during the year 
trading the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the 'Railway Board'.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 2 —Inspection. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I beg to move : 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,21,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
^ding the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘Inspection'.” 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, 1 may at once stale that I do not 
propose to move any of the three motions I have tabled here, but I wish to 
oppose the motion made by the Honourable Sir Charles Innes under this 
head. Sir, yesterday I put a question which is of constitutional importance, 
and which involves the very legality of the demand under this head and 
the answer which was given to me was so perfunctory, so slipshod, that 
I never expected such an answer to a question in the course" of the 
debate on the Demands. It was an answer such as is given to 
the j^sembly in the first hour, not a serious and reasoned one to a 
question which was raised on a Demand. Sir, my first point therefore 
is that this Demand encroaches on one of the most precious privileges of 
4ihi8 ‘ House and I would therefore request the House to keep a careful 
watch over any encroachment or invasion of the privileges of the House. 
■Sir, under ordinary circumstances, by virtue of the Indian Railways Act 
and by •virtue of the Government of India Act, we ought to be in a posi¬ 
tion to control the entire expenditure under ‘Inspection' because this must 
under a votable heading. Sir, imder section 4 of the Indian 
Bailways Act, the power is entirely vested in the Governor General in 
^Council to appcint in two ways, either by name or by virtue of office, the 
Inspectors who are called Government Inspectors. Sir, if that appoint¬ 
ment has to be made in accordance -with section 4 of the Indian Railways 
Act, this House will be in a position to vote or not to vote, to sanction or 
not to sanction the expenditure under the heading ‘Inspection*. But, Sir, 
^hat is sought to be done by the Honourable Member for Railways, or 
the Government, let us take it coUeotively, is to take away that power 
from this House, by introducing for this departmental inspection persons 
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who are supposed to be protected under sub-clause (8) of section 67A^ of 
*the Government of India Act. They seek protection under the wording 
there which says that salaries and pensions of persons appointed by or 
with the approval of His Majesty or the Secretary of Stale for India in 
Council are not to be submitted to the vote. Sir, I ask you, is it fair to 
the Government to introduce in a votable department persons whose 
salaries are not votable? The question is: “Can this Government take 
away from this House the power which is vested in it under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act and also under the Eailways Act for voting a particular 
Demand “? You see. Sir, under section 67A, clauses 2, 3 and 4, these are 
all departments which are non-votable. Thereby a lai^e power is taken 
away from a popular House like this of voting supplies which the Govern¬ 
ment demands, and one small clause is left there—clause 5—^which says 
that the proposals of the Governor General in Council for the appropriation 
of monies or revenue relating to heads of expenditure not specified under 
the above heads shall be submitted to the Legislative Assembly in the 
form of Demands for Grants. Thus you find a large number of heads are 
included in the earlier clauses thereby depriving this House of voting a 
large number of heads of expenditure. A small room is still left for this 
House to exercise control over expenditure. Is it fair to introduce even 
into this cjause some exceptions of your own not provided by any Statute? 

Mr. President: I have not done so! I thought the Honourable Member 
was addressing the Chair. 

Mr. 0. Duiaiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, through the Chair I appeal to the 
Government, to the Treasury Bench, whether it is fair on the part of 
Government to take away one valuable privilege of this House? Now it 
is argued that very often it is so done and pleaded that since they have 
been appointed by the Secretary of State although they may have been 
transferred to other departments, so long as they are persons originally 
appointed by the Secretary of State they are always protected and their 
salaries in whichever department they may work must always be non- 
votable. Sir, the sense of security with reference to the propriety of such 
an expenditure seems to have been sprung on the Government more from 
habit than from conviction. I am sure they have never reasoned it. I 
am sure the Law Member or the Audit Department or the Finance 
Department have never considered the propriety of such expenditure. I 
maintain, Sir,'that so long as a particular Demand has under Statute to 
be placed in the hands of this House, they have no ri|jht to deprive the 
House of that privilege. The obvious result will be that you will intro¬ 
duce into a votable item—or rather you will make a votable item non- 
votable by introducing a person who has been appointed by the Secretary 
of State into a Department w^hich ought to be appointed only by the 
Governor General in Council you will replace a man, who is so taken 
away from the original department by another person who is appointed 
by the Secretary of State. Therefore you create in the place of one non- 
votable post two non-votable posts and take away from this House the 
one votable post which had been placed in the hands of this House. You 
can in this way convert a whole department from votable to non-votable 
by taking persons appointed by the Secretary of State into departments 
which ought to be subject to the vote of the House and thus take away 
the effect of the clause. In other words, the interpretation Government 
puts on clause 5 is. an interpretation which turns it into an in and ouf 
clause. We may vote and yet cannot vote. That Is the net result of the 
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. ^ntj^ipretation that is being placed by the Gcvernment on this clause; and 
1 take it therefore the responsibility lies on the Audit Department w 
auditing against sanction whether this expenditure ought to have been 
permitted at all or not. And therefore I do .expect a reasoned and a 
cogent explanation for the. procedure that has been adopted by ^ Goveni- 
inent instead of giving me a perfunctory answer in the manner in which 
,J\Ir. Parsons gave yesterday. You see, Sir, now under this Demand 
No. 2 there is a footnote which says the demand is more by Ps. 20,000 
than the expected expenditure in tne current year due chiefly to the ap- 
pointmen*b as Senior Government Inspector of a non-pensionable officer 
whose salary is votable. You have introduced among 8 persons there 
one gentleman who has cast his lot with this House, but I want you to 
tell me when that gentleman was appointed; probably in May 1926 accord¬ 
ing to a list that t have—^but I do not know who that gentleman was 
and when, he was appointed. In tlic last year’s Budget everything was 
non-voted. There was no vbtablo item at all and now when you intro¬ 
duce a person there without the vote of the House .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will address the Chair. 

Mr, C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: It is very difficult. Sir, to manage. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must txddress the Chair. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Very well, Sir. The Government intro¬ 
duced among this group of eight Inspectors one senior Inspector some¬ 
where in the n^onth of May 1926; and they have been paying him a salary 
which has never been voted by this House during the last Budget. During 
the last Budget the entire Demand under Inspection was put down as non- 
voted and we have been paying his salary and I do not know if till now 
you have applied even for sanction by a Supplementary Demand. Now. 
Sir, what is exactly the net result of an operation like this? Thi» 
benevolent Government has introduced a gentleman there whoso salary 
was not voted, whose salary has nevertheless been paid without any audit, 
objection. Is this fair on the part, of Government to introduce a gentleman 
like this without the vote of this Assembly? It is the result of this kind 
of irregular and improper procedure that seems to have been prevailing in 
this department. 

Now, Sir, cabling to the merits (Laughter)—that was certainly the 
technical aspect of it— but coming now to the merits I stated that this 
department is altogether out of date; it is an antiquated antediluvian depart¬ 
ment. I wonder what the necessity is for these Inspectors at the present 
day, when there is the Eailway Board with a large establishment of people 
with technical knowledge, engineering knowledge; what is the object ot 
maintainirg this department at a time when all these railways have come 
under the management of the Government aided by a costly Board which 
is supplemented by a large number of engineers and other technical expei’ts? 
Jt might have been in place at a time when the railways were managed by 
private companies with a board of control somewhere in London and when 
thic Government had to take care that the passengers* safety Had to bo 
spoked after. It might be that these Inspectors were doing very go<'d 
typ]i'k---that t^^^ good Samaritans to the Government at a time 

/when tk^y wanted to inspect the lines, whether they were fit for passenger- 
so on. But I ask ,now, yrhat is this Bailway Board doing? 
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Wnp-t are those persons employed upder the Board as engineers, aa airecKtors 
*of. civil engineering and mechanical engineering, what are all these for? 
And then there is a large engineering; staff under each railway which is in 
itself very costly. With all "these departments, what is the necessity fbi 
continuing this department? The plea is that it is a statutory body. The 
plea is that it is a statutory institution. What if it is a statutory institu*, 
tipn? The Bailways Act does not compel the Governor (jeneral .in Council 
to have a staff of"eight Inspectors; it only authorises him to engage In* 
spectors if there be need for them. I submit, Sir, there is absolutely 
no need at present for having this staff of Inspectors. And what .is the 
function of these Inspectors according to the Kailways Act? One of their 
functions is to examine after accidents are over—to go to the spot and 
find out the cause of the accidnet. What are these Agents, Traffic 
Managers. Engineers and all these people doing, if not to go to the spot 
and examine what the cause of the accident was? What is the necessity 
for one Inspector going when there is a large staff like that? Sir, this provi¬ 
sion for the appointment of Inspectors seems to have been borrowed from 
an English Statute, 34 and 35 Viet. cap. 78, section 3. There, there is a 
Diovision for the appointment of these Inspectors by the Board of Trade. 
But here when the whole administration is being conducted by a Targe, 
expensive and extravagant staff which is otherwise provided for, I fail to 
see the necessity for this post; and one of the two functions of the Baihvay 
Board is the administrative function which covers detailed supervision over 
the construction of new lines and other things. If a new line is constructed 
and if the Bailway Board and its staff insj^ect it, they are the persons to 
say whether a particular line is fit for traffic or not. Therefore, Sir, 1 
feel that this department of Inspection must altogether go. There is 
absolutely no necessity for it. Therefore, Sir, I oppose the motion made 
by Sir Charles Innes, or to be more technical or accurate, I say the Demand 
be reduced to zero, 

Mr. L. Graham (Secretary: Legislative Department):Sir, before this 
discussion gets on to the merits of the case, I should like to i6ke the 
opportunity to reply to the point with which my Honourable friend began 
his speech. I was in the House yesterday when he began his speech with 

precisely the same point, and I personally was under the impression that 

he had been given a complete reply by my Honourable friend Mr. Parsons. 

Now, the jwint which the Honourable Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar makes 
is that he objects to finding, apparently under the same Demand, the 

salaries of certain officers shown as non-vote’d and the salaries of other 

officers shown as voted, and he bases his objection on the provisions of the 
EaiJways Act which require in respect of these Inspectors that they sha^* 
he appointed by the Governor General in Council. Sir, it is perfectly true 
that they are appointed to this particular post by the Governor General 
In Council, but they are already men in the railway service. They have 
to be appointed to some post or other while they are in railway service, 
and whatever post they hold, their salary, while they are in that post, is 
non-voted. That is the expression. ... 

Mr. A. BugaEWand lyeragar (Tanjore cum. Trinchinopoly: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): Why? 

Mr. L. Graliaili: Because it is so provided in the Government of India 
Aot. 

Mr. A. Bragaswami Iyengar: Re^ the seetkaL 
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Mr* L. Graham: That provision is as follows: 

“The proposals of the Governor General in Council for the appropriation of revenue* 
or money relating to the following heads of expenditure shall not be submitted to the* 
vote of the Assembly”. « 

Now amongst those are included the salaries and pensions—we are now 
dealing only with the salaries—^payable to persons appointed by or with 
the approval of His Majesty or the Secretary of State in Council. Salaries 
which are shown as non-voted in this list are payable to ofiBcers who are 
Inspectors of Eailways and are as a matter of fact payable to persons who are 
appointed to the Indian Eailway Service of Engineers by or with the 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council. I think it is by the Secretary 
of State in Council. 

Mr. Bangaawami Iyengar: Not to their present posts. 

Mr. L. Graham: They were appointed to the Bailway Service of 
Engineers by the Secretary of State in Council, and in virtue of their being 
appointed to it, they become eligible for these particular appointments. 
They are appointed by the Governor General in Council, but they are 
protected as persons. It is persons who are protected under the Act and 
hot posts, and I think that point is so clear that, 1 imagine, it is not 
necessary to say anything more on that. The whole idea of this provision 
in the Government of India Act was the protection of persons, and that 
is why persons are expressly named, not persons while they are holding 
particular posts, but persons as such. That, Sir, is a complete reply, I 
think, on that point. I propose to leave it to experts to deal with the 
question on its merits. 

Sir Olement Bindley : Sir, Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar has brought up 
something similar to this on previous occasions. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: That was a different point. I only said 
they W'ere very ineffective, and inefficient in their supervision. 

. Sir Olement Bindley: I quite xmderstood the Honourable Member’s 
speech; I had no difficulty in understanding it at all. He made an attack 
against these people, because, as far as I can understand, he had not the 
foggiest idea of what they do. I tried last year to explain to the House, 
when Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar brought this matter up, what the 
duties of Government Inspectors are, and in looking through some of the 
extracts just now I find that I made a similar attempt the year before, 
r* really do not know whether Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar means this 
criticism seriously or not. I am rather at a loss to know what he really 
ineans. I did my best to explain the matter to him last year. If he did 
n6t understand, he might have come and asked me. On a previous occa¬ 
sion, perhaps the House will remember, he complained very bitterly that 
he had never yet seen a Government Inspector. He said he had heard of 
him travelling but he had not been able to see him. I said I would try 
and iairange for him to be present when one of these officers got out of' 
his saloon. He did not go further ^th the business anH therefore I did 
not make any further arrangements. It’ seems to me from the nature of 
his, sp^ch to-day that during the interval he bad completely forgotten 
Government Inspectors and only just remembered now that they existed 
and 80 ^he wanted to axe them. Why does, he want to do so? He does 
ncii i^VB any reasons. He simply says, “ All these railways are run by: 
the State. Why do you want any Inspector?'* Supposing all the Bail- 
ways were run by the State. Should we 'hot have Inspectors? Ts it hot 
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necessary in the interests of the travelUng public that there should be some 
statutory inspection of our safety appliances and our methods of carryi^ 
passengers? He first of all begs the question by saying that all these rsuh 
ways are run by the State, because I would Iremind him that we manage 
here from the Bailway Board less than half the mileage of mlways in . 
India. We manage 15,500 miles while the companies manage 17,000. Are 
these companies to be left without inspection on behalf of the Government 
and the public ? Does the Honourable Member seriously mean to move the 
rejection of this vote because there are no Inspectors wanted? Sir, on 
previous occasions cases have been brought up in this House of serioua 
accidents and we have been criticised considerably for not having made 
proper inquiries. Our answer has been that Government Inspectors make 
inquiries into these serious accidents. Does the Honourable Member mean 
to imply that Government Inspectors of Bailways in future are not to^ 
inquire into serious railway accidents? What are the methods that he 
proposes to adopt to inquire into these accidents? He said, “ What da 
yOu want these Inspectors for? You have got the Agent and the Traffic 
Manager in these cases. Can*t they go down and inquire into the 
accidents?’* I do not believe that there is anybody in this House who 
would sympathise with the Honourable Member if he really made that^ sug^ 
gestion seriously. Does he suggest that the railway officers alone*should in¬ 
quire into *these most serious accidents ? I have never heard it suggested " 
anywhere before and I have never heard of any sympathy for it before at all. 

I think that. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I ask whether you seriously think 
that Inspectors are necessary? 

Sir Olement Hindley: I did not hear the question. 

Mr. O. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I ask whether you seriously think 
that Inspectors are necessary? 

Sir Clement Hindley: If the Honourable Member can make a remark 
like that, it does not call for an answer. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: You cannot say I am not serious. 

Sir Olement Hindley: Because it is perfectly obvious to any business¬ 
man, to any public citizen, that where railways are being worked, where 
dangerous machinery is being handled as in mines and so on, it is neces¬ 
sary that in the public interest inspection should be made on behalf of 
Government by statutory Inspectors, and in the case of Bailways I am 
really surprised to hear a proposal like that from the Honourable Member. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to say anything more on this motion. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Es. 1,21,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in cou^’se of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Inspection 

(After Mr. President had declared “ I think the Ayes have it ” two 
or three Honourable Members on the Congress Party Benches cried “No”.} 

Do the Honourable Members want to divide? 

(Some Honourable Members on the Congress Party Benches: “No”.) 

If ’they do not really want a division I warn them not to continue 
saying, “ No, no ”. Otherwise they will have to go to the lobbies against 
their wish some day. 
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Pi'esident then declared, “ The Ayes have it **.] 

The motion was adopted. 

,Tho Honourable Si|r Oludlles Innes: Before you take up the next 
^moticm; may 1 ask you, Sir, what your intentions are about sitting late 
tj^nightl* I should hke to bring to your notice the fact that the Members 
the Executive Couitiil have got a Council meeting at 6 o'clock, and 
it would be a great convenience to Government Members and a great many 
other Members of the House if you would adjourn now. I submit that for 
yOur consideration. 

Mr. President: I was willing to sit till 7 or 8 o’clock in response to 
the request made to me by several non-official Members in order to enable 
them to discuss some other Demands for Grants. I thought I ought to 
comply, with their request in view of the fact that to-morrow is the last 
day for this discussion and according to the rules I am bound to clcse 
the debate at 5 o’clock on the last day. I find, however, that there is no 
disposition on the part of some Members of the House to adjust them¬ 
selves to the needs of the occasion. I, therefore, accede to the request of 
the Commerce Member and propose to adjourn now. 

The House now stands adjourned till 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

^^“•^■The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, 
the 26th February, 1927. 
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Saturday^ 26th February, 1987, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Coimoil House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES; 

NlTMBEli OP iNDIANfS IN THE TllAFFIC Oil THE LoCQMOTlVE SerVXCE 
ORAWING MORE THAN Es. 1 ^ 000 . 

612. ♦Mr. T. 0, Ooswami: Will Government be pleased to state how 
many Indians there are in the traffic or in the locomotive service getting 
more than Es. 1,000? 

The X(onourable Sir Charles Innes : The Honourable Member 4s referred 

to the reply given to question No. 421 asked by Diwan Chaman Lall on 
the 15th February 1927. 

Sale ok Reverse Council Bills. 

61B. ♦Sir Hari Singh Oour: (a) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to the statement in the Commerce newspaper of Calcutta, to 
the effect that the Government has resorted to the policy of restarting 
the sale of Reverse Council Bills? 

(6) Did Sir Malcolm Hailey assure the House as it is stated in the 
journal last mentioned that the sale of Reverse Council Bills will never 
be made without the consent of the Assembly? 

(c) What is the amount of the sales and the amount drawn from the 
Gold Exchange Reserve to meet the difference? 

{d\ Will the Government be pleased to make a full statement of its 
policy regarding the sale of Reverse Council Bills? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would refer the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to my reply to question No, 164 by Kumar Ganganand Sinha on the 
31st January. 

Expenditube on the Royal Aie Force in India, 

614, ♦Sir Hari Singh Ckmr: fa) Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to a reply by Earl Winterton to a question put by Mr, Kelly m 
the House of Commons in November last, to the effect that the Royal 
Air Forces in India were units of the Imperial Forces and not part of 
the Indian Army and that they did not comprise any enlisted Ihdia& 
personnel? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state what is the actual cost 
(rf the* Roval Air Forces in India and ^whether it is met ont olthe revenues of 
‘this ^fot^try ? ^ 

■• 1 ^ ( 1881 ) A 
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Xo) It the answer to the last question be in the affirmative, will the 
Gt>v6mment be pleased to state whether it’ is not a fact that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have assured this House more than once that the Army 
in India is maintained solely for the defence of India and that it is no 
part of the Imperial forces or equipped for that purpose? Is it still the 
position of the Government of India or has it been abandoned? If so, 
since when and why? 

" Hr. G. M. Toung: (a) Government have seen the reply. 

(b) The cc^st is just over a crore and three-quarters a year. It is met from 
the revenues of India. 

(c) The Honourable Member appears to be referring to answers given 
by Mr. Burdon in this House on the 5th February 1924, and the 27th 
January and 16th February, 1926. In the course of those answers it was 
stated that the Army in India is not maintained for Imperial purposes; 
that the Government of. India hold the army maintained in India to be 
.maintained entirely for the purposes of India; and that when portions of 
the forces maintained in India are lent to His Majesty’s Government and 
'used for purposes outside India, the cost is borne by the British tax-payer. 

This is still the position of the Government of India, who see no incon¬ 
sistency and very little connection between the statements I have quoted 
•and the reply given by Lord Winterton. The Honourable Member may 
perhaps be confusing Imperial Forces with Imperial purposes, and the 
Army in India wnth the Indian Army. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Will the Honourable Member be able to en¬ 
lighten the House as to the distinction between Imperial forces and the 
forces maintained for Imperial purposes? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Imperial forces are forces raised in the United 
Kingdom. Forces, maintained for Imperial purposes are forces maintained 
for purposes other than the defence of India. 

Sir Bari Singh Gour: May I beg to inquire whether the policy of the 
Government of India is that the Army in India is kept for purposes ex- 
tmneous to the defence of India? 

Mr. G, M. Young: I have already replied to that question. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is the Honourable Member aware that a series 
of Besolutions moved when the Honourable Member’s predecessor. Sir 
(Godfrey Fell, was thfe Army Secretary and unanimously carried by the 
Btouse decided that the Army in India should be primarily and solely 
maintained for internal defence and warding of! external aggressions? 

Mr. G. M. Young: If the Honourable Member is referring to the Eesolu- 
tion of the. 28th March, 1921, I am afraid he is not quoting it correctly. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour:, Will the Honourable Member enlighten the 
^House as to how’ far the j^yal Air Force in India maintained for <2:mperial 
tpurposes is consistent with; the policy, set out in the Besolution unani- 
imously accepted by the House? . 

Mv Young:' The Boyal'Ali? Forefe in India is not maintained for 
Imperial purposes. It is maintained for the defence of India. ; < . 

Ijv Slf^ Singh i^jir; Is the. Honourable Member aware that it was 
in thewhich was formed, for the purpose of finding out 
what were the military requirements of the country that so as the 
‘Arttff in India and the Air Force ns:}t then stood was concerned, it was 
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«11 that was held necessai^ for the purpose of maintaiaing the defences of 
India? . 

Mr. O. K. Tonng: I think that question is sufficiently long for me to 
ask the Honourable Member to put it down on paper. 

Pujslication of the RsfoaT of the Skeen Committee. 

615* *Sir Hari Singh Ck)ar: Will the Government be pleased to state 
when the Report of the Skeen Committee is likely to be ready for publica¬ 
tion? Do Government propose to publish it simultaneously both in 
England and in India? If so, when? 

Mr* O. M. Young: I refer the Honourable Member to the reply which 
I gave on the 81st January, in answer to starred questions Nos. 61 and 
149, I am afraid that I have nothing to add to that answer as yet. 

Maximum Income-tax and Super-tax levied in India and England. 

616. ♦Sir Hari Singh Oour: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the maximum income-tax and super-tax leviable in this country and in 
England and what percentage does it represent to the gross income of the 
payee in *each case and to what extent has the incidence varied in the two 
countries since 1918? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: , A statement ocntaining the in¬ 
formation asked for is laid On the table. 


The maximum rates of Indian income-tax since 1918 have been as follows : 


1918-1919 to 1920-21 .... .12 pies in the rupee. 

1921-22.16 „ 

Since 1922-23 .... . . . 18 „ h » 


The Brit^h income-tax rates for the same period are : 


1918-19 to 1921-22 . 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 and 1924-25 
1925-26 and 1926-27 


, 6 shillings in the £• 

• 6 »f 

. 4«. 6d, „ 

. 4 shillings in the £. 


2. The super-tax in India is now levied on a scale of graduated rates except in the 
case of companies which are charged at a flat rate of one anna per rupee. Prior to 
1920), however, the tax on all assessees including companies was levied ot graduated 
rates, and in the case of a company, fl^m or Hindu undivided family,.was charged 
only oil its undistributed income or profits. 

The rates since 1918 have been as follows : 


1918-1910 and 1919-20: 

In respect of the first § lakb 
Next i lakh . 

„ t lakh . 

» ilakh . , 

„ ilaildi . . . 

• Over 2^ lakhs . . , 


. mii 
r 1 anna in the rapee. 

. lir Ennaa „ „ 

^ 2 ’ „ in the rnpee« 

• 2 J • ,1 „ » 

• 8 „ ,, ,, 

^ i 
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— 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

(' ; • 

1 Since 1922-23. 

(1) Ill respect of the first lakh of 

i 

j 

1 

i 

rupees of taxable income— 

, 



la) in the case of a Hindu un- 

1 

' 


divided family— 




(i) in respect of the first 75,000 

i Nil 

; Nil 

Nil 

rupees. 

\ 



(ii) in respect of next 25,000 

1 anim in the 

1 anna in the 1 anna in the 

rUIMJOf:'. 

rujMie, 

j rupee. 

rupee. 

{h) in the cj^se of an individual 


; 


and un unregistered firm— 


' 


(i) in respect of the first 5C,CU0 

Nil 

1 Nil 

Nil 

rupees. 




(ii) in respect of the next 50,000 

1 anna in the 

1 anna in the; i anna in the 

rupees. 

rnpcc. 

; rupee. 

rupee. 

(2) In respect of the first 50,000 

u 

U 

li 

rupees of income over 1 lakh 




(3) In respect of the next 50,000 

2 

2 


rupees. 

! 



(4) In respect of the next 50,000 


n 

2i 

rupees.* 

1 



(6) In respect of the next 60,000 

3 

3 

8 

rupees. ' 




(6) In respect of the next 50,000 


3i 

H 

rupees. 




(7)'In reapecit of the next 50,000 

Hemninder at the 

1 ^ 

4 

rupees. 

, rate of 3 annas 

1 



in the rupee. 

1 


(8) In respect of the next 60,000 


Remainder at the ; 4i. 

rupees. 

i 

rale of 4 annas 

! 



in the rupee. 

1 

(9) In respect of the next 50,000 

1 

i 


1 5 

rupees. 

(10) In respect of the next 60,000 


... 

1 

rupees. 




Kemainder . • 



6 

In the case of every Company 

1 anna in the 

1 an ua in the 

! 1 anna in the- 


rupee. 

rupee. 

rupee. 

The Uritish snper-tax rates for the same period are: 


ms and 1919. 

1920 to 1924. 

19,6 to 1926. 

_.... 

I'er £ of 

Per £ of 

Per £ of 


income. 

income. 

income. 


9, d. 

9. d. 

9% dt 

Bh*«s,ooo. 

m 

Nil 

Nil 

BOO. 

1 0 

1 6 

0 9 

« 600. 

1 6 

2 0 

I 0 

» 1,000 . 

2 0 

2 6 

I 6 

„ 1,000 . 

2 6 

3 0 

2 8 

» 1,000 . 

3 0 

3 6 

8 0 

,, 1,000 , , , , , 

8 6 

4 0 

3 6. 

„ 1,000 . • , , , 

3 6 

4 6 

8 6. 

» 1.000 . 

4 0 

5' 0 

4 0 

' IjOOQ , , , 

4 0 

6 0 

4 0 

» 6fi00 . . 

4 6 

6 0 

4 6 

6.000 . . . . . 

4 6 

5 0 

5 0 

- ; iCi000 . . . . : 

4 6 

6 0 

6 6 

. 

4 6 

6 0 

6 0 

■ ,, 













QU1B8TI0NS AND ANSWBBS. 


im 

The percentage of the tax to the groee income ie given delouf, Jn the case of euper^tax, the 
percentages varg with reference to the income. Thtee examples have been worxed ont. 

Indian Income-Tax, 


Year. 



Maximum rate 
of income- 
tax per rupee. 

Percentage 

to 

gross income- 

1918-19 to 1920-21 

. 

. 

12 pies. 

6*25 

1921-22 . 

► 

• 

16 „ 

8*38 

Since 1922-23 . . . . 


• 

18 „ 

9*37 


British Income-Tax. 


Year. 

[ Per £ of income. 

! 

! Percentage 

1 to 

1 gross income. 

1918-19 to 1921-22 

. 


, 

• 

6 shillings 

30 *00 

1922-23 




. 

5 

; 25*00 

1923-24 and 1924-25 . 


. 



4^. 6d. 

2250 

1925-26 and 1926-27 . 

- 

• 

• 


4 shillings 

2000 


y.B .—The above fibres do not take into account the"^ allowances and abiteinents given in 
the United Kingdom on account of dependents, earned income, etc. 

Indian Svper^Tax. 

Percentages to gross income. 


Year. 

Companies. 

Individuals and 
unregistered 
firms. 

Hindu Undivided 
Family. 

iH 

K 

p; 

1 

CD 

S 

OD 

M 

5 

6 

A 

M 

00 

J 

fS 

CD 

a? 

» 

Bs. 10 lakhs. 

M 

JS 

iH 

i 

CO 

S 

■«n«l 01 

1918-19 and 1919-20 . 

8*12 

14*68 

16-25 

3*12 

1458 

16 25 

8-12 

14 58 

16*25 

1920,21 .... 

S*18 

5 73 

693 

3*12 

14-58 

16-25 

1*66 

14-82 

1609 

1981.22 .... 

812 

5*78 

8'98 

3*12 

17-46 

80-47 

1*66 

17*18 

2081 

ShtM 1922-28 . . . j 

8*12 

578 

6*98 

8*12 

2(m 

2708 

1*66 

19-79 

26-87 

4 
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Briiish Super-To. 

Percentages to gross income. 


Year. 

t 

£7,000 

E40,D00 

i 

£70,000 

1918.19 and 1919*20 . 


, 


8-75 

1 

1 19-84 

20-98 

1920-21 to 1924-26 . 

• 

. 

. 

10-64 

1 23-66 

26 87 

1925-26 and 1926-2? . 

• 

• 

• 

7-96 

28-14 

26-08 


Envelopes for Use of Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

617. *Sir Hari Singh €k>ur: (a) Will GovernmeEft be pleased to state 
why the envelopes for use of Members in the writing room are printed over 
with “On His Majesty’s Service” with the matter “Member, Legislative 
Assembly** printed at a comer? 

(5) What is the additional cost for printing this matter? 

(c) And why is it considered necessary when Members enjoy no privi¬ 
lege of franking their letters or use service stamps? 

(d) Do Government propose to discontinue this? 

Hr, L. Graham: (a) and (c). The printing of the words “ On His 
Majesty’s Service ” on the envelopes placed in the Members’ writing room 
id due to an error the origin oi which I have not been able to trace. The 
object of printing the w0rds “ Member, Legislative Assembly ** on the 
envelopes is to discourage the use of these envelopes by persons who are 
not Members of the Legislative Assembly. 

(6) I am informed that the cost of printing this matter depends on 
the number of envelopes struck off at any one time and that the cost, if 
1,000 are printed at one time, is one anna for every fifty envelopes. 

(d) The envelopes inscribed “ On His Majesty’s Service *’ have been 
withdrawn from the Members’ writing room. For the reasons stated above, 
it is proposed to retain the words “ Member, Legislative Assembly **. 

Shr Hari Singh Ctour: May I inquire whether is not the practice in 
the House of Commons for members using official stationery in the writing 
room, that there is no such thing as Member of the House of Commons *^ 
inscribed on envelopes and all that the envelopes and letter heads contain 
is an embossed crest of the House of Commons ? 

JK._. 

Mr. L. Orabam: May I suggest, Sir, that this question about note 
psjper in the House of Commons does not pertain to my department at all? 

. Sir H*ri Singh Oonr: May I beg to inquire whether the embossed 
stamp on the envelopes and the note-paper containing the words " Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly ” is not sufScient to distinguish the letters and envelopes 
?^ed bjf. Members from those used by outside people? 

The embossed insctiption '^Legislative Assembb*^ m 
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Kr. Oaya Pnuiatt Singli: May I aek my iEToiiourabla'foetid Silr Mm 
Singh Gour what objection he has to the retdnt^on of thie wbidi “ Membc^, 
Legislative Assembly ”? 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: Saving the cost of‘printing, Sir. 

Inferior Quality of Stationery supplied to !HEiiB£ifs of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

618. *Sir Hart Singh Oour: (a) Are Gov^nment aware that the 
stationery supplied to Members in the writing room is much inferior to 
that supplied to the Members of the.first Assembly? 

(6) If the change be made to effect economy, has it been extended to^ 
the other Departments of Government? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing' 
the economy so effected? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The stationery now 
supplied to Members is not so good as that supplied to Members of the 
first Assembly. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) An endeavour is being made to collect the information and if it is 
readily available it will be sent to the Honourable Member. I may add 
for his information that the paper now supplied is of indigenous manufac¬ 
ture and is quite as serviceable as the more expensive imported paper 
which it has replaced, 

Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Ghetty: Has the superiority of the stationery 
supplied to the Members of the first Assembly anything to do with the 
fact that the members of the Swaraj Party came into the second Assembly ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have no information on 
that point. 

Annual Increments of Men in the "Second Division of the Gov¬ 
ernment OF India Secretariat. 

619. ’"Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Boy: 1. Is it a fact that the ordinary 
tnaximum pay of Bs. 300 fixed for the second division men of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Secretariat has been made attainable by them in 
25 years by an annual increment of Es. 8 ? 

2. Is it a fact that the ordinary maximum pay of Rs. 500 fixed fc» the 
first division staff of the Government of India Secretariat has been made 
attainable in 20 years by an annual increment of Rs. 15? 

3. Is it a fact that the ordinary maximum pay fixed for the duftries 
and record sorters in the Goverament of India Secretariat has been made 
attainable in 20 years? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for treating the 

second division men Worse than the record sorters and duftries not to 
speak of the first division men, in the matter of attainment of their maxi- 
ipum m 20 years? * . 

r' 15^. Are Odyemment awire that them is strong discontent amongst the 
men concerned for being treated worse than the duftriels^btid'-record sortiers? 
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Is it a fact that the men conoemed petitioned to the Government of 
for the redress of their grievances? 

7. Is it a fact that their prayer was rejected though backed by Ihe 
Imperial Secretariat Association? 

8* Do Government propose to reconsider their case favourably and to 
sanction an increment of Ks. 10 a year and to make the maximum of 
JRs. 800 attainable in 20 years? If not, will they please state the reasons? 

9. Are Government aware that there is a strong feeling amongst the 
public that owing to the absence of Anglo-Indians in the second division 
the case of the second division men consisting solely of Indians is not being 
favourably considered? 

10. Do Government propose to allay the present discontent by grant¬ 
ing their prayer? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (1), (2) and (3). Yes. 

(4) The fact that the maximum pay fixed for the second division is 
not, as in the case of daftaris and record keepers, attainable in 20 years 
does not in the opinion of Government constitute a hardship. 

(5) and (6). Government have received representations on the subject. 

(7), (8), and (10). Eepresentations received from the Imperial Secre¬ 
tariat Association in 1923 and 1925 were rejected. A further representa¬ 
tion has since been received and is under consideration. 

(9). No. The facts are not as stated by the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Janmadas M. Mehta: Eegarding the answer to (9), will the Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to lay on the table of the House a complete list of the 
establishment for the second division to enable us to verify w’hether there 
are any Anglo-Indians in it? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I did not say that there 
was no Anglo-Indian. If the Honourable Member will put down his ques¬ 
tion, I will consider whether we can give him a statement. 


ScATE3 OF Pay op the Ministerial Establishment of the Government 
OP India Secretariat and Attached Offices. 

620. *Mr. Bhabendra Ohandra Boy: What are the scales of pay for 
the ministerial establishment of the Government of India Secretariat and of 
its attached of&ces? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: A statement showing the 
scales of pay of the min^erial establishment of the Government of India 
Secretariat and of its attached offices is being forwarded to the Honour¬ 
able Member. 


Rbgqgnitjok of the Imperial Record Department as an Attached 
Office of the Government op India. 

. 021. *Mr. Bhabendra Ohandra Boy: Was the Imperial Eecord Depart- 
tecogaised as one of the attached offices of the Government of 
If 
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Xr. Jf, W. Bllpra:- There is no rigid definition of ” mmI 

” subordinate ” offices. In recent years subhrdiuate offices nlovujg with 
Mie Government of In^a are generally treated as “ attached ” offices. 
The Hecord Office does not so move. 

Transfer of the Imperial Record Department prom Calcutta 

TO New Delhi. 

622. ^Mr. Bhabendra Ohandra Boy: (a) What portion of the Imperial 
Becord Department has been removed to New Delhi? When will the 
entire building for the Imperial Record Department in New Delhi be ready 
for occupation and when do Government propose to transfer the whole of 
the Imperial Record Department from Calcutta to New Delhi? 

(b) Do Government propose to revise the scales of pay of this office on 
its transfer to New Delhi? 

Mr, J. W. Bhore: (a) The records from 1899 onwards have been re¬ 
moved to New Delhi. The record office building is for all practical purposes 
ready for o(?t*iipntion. A programme for the removal, of the whole of the 
Crown records has been prepared and funds are being provided in the 
Budget of 1927-28 to carry out the programme. 

(h) Revision of the scales of pay is not contemplated at present. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: With reference to the answer to question 622(a) 
1 beg to inquire where these records are deposited in Now' Delhi? 

Mr. J, W. Bhore: They will be deposited in the new* record office 
building. 

Revision of the Pay of the Second Division men in the 
Imperial Record Department. 

623. *Mr. Bhabendra Ohandra Boy: Is it a fact that the existing annual 
increment of the lower division clerks of the Imperial Record Department 
is Rs. 3 only? Are Government aw'are that this rate of annual increment 
is hitting hard the men of the second division on their transfer from 
Calcutta to Delhi? If so, do Government propose to revise their scale of 
pay so as to bring it on the same level w'ith the scale of pay of the other 
attached offices?^ If so, w'hen? If not, will they be pleased to state the 
reason ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative and to the second part in the negative. The clerical staff 
"transferred has been given an immediate increase of pay ranging from 
Rr 20 to Rs. 40 besides other material concessions. 

Pay and Prospects op the Clerks in the Tmpertat. Record 

Department. 

624. *Mr. Bhabendra Ohandra Boy: (a) Is there any difference in the 
academic qualification® fixed for the recruitment of the clerks in the Imperial 
Record Department aiid the Government of India Secretariat? 

(b) Is it a fact that the duties of the Secretariat record clerks are more 
or less of a routine nature? Is it a fact that they draw better pay and have 
%et)ier prospects t|ian the clerks in the Imperial,Bec<|^d ^Department, and 
if BO, why? 
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(®) Becruitment to the Gpvemmei^ of India Sfecre- 
made by competitive tests held by the Public Services <3(Mn- 
tnission (formerly the Staff Selection Board) while the ihea employed iii 
the Imperial Record Department have not been required to Undergo that 
test. 

(6) The actual work of supplying records on requisition is done in the* 
Secretariat by daftaris or sorters on much smaller pay than that given to* 
clerks. The work of the men employed on recording proceedings in the 
Secretariat is not treated as routine and their pay is higher than that of 
the clerks in the Imperial Record Department both fcr this reason and 
also in view, of the expensiveness of Simla where they are required to work 
for a considerable portion of the year. 

Tkansfbr of thh Office op the Senior Government ^^SPECT0R or . 

Railway.s from Madras to Ootacamund. 

626. •Mr. T. Prakasam: (la) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to an article headed '' Transfer of the office of the Senior Government 
Inspector of Railways from Madras to Ootacamund ** at page 185 of the 
Indian Railway Magazine? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state what reasons necessitated the 
removal and whether the Local Government was consulted in the matter 
and what its opinion was? 


. The Eonourable Sir Oharles Innes: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Local Government was consulted and agreed that the head-, 
quarters of the Senior Government Inspector should be at Ootacamund*. 
The Senior Government Inspector spends so much time on tour in the 
cold weather that it was considered desirable that his office should be in 
one place all the year round instead of being transferred up and down with 
the Madras Government. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: May I ask, Sir, is it not the duty of this Inspector 
to look to the convenience, of the traffic and also to attend to the complaints 
of the merchants who have to send their goods by train, and whether it 
will be convenient for this Inspector to attend to his duties from the top of 
the Ootacamund Hills? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I think. Sir, the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is labouring under a misapprehension as to the nature of this officer’s 
duties. 


lb. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I Icnow, Sir, whether this officer 
IS going to draw hill allowance for staying there? 

The Honourable Sit Charles Innes: Will the Honourable Member put 
down the question? I do not know. 

lb. T. Prakasam: May I know what the duties of this particular officer 
are? . 


J. Hpnomble Sir Oharles buies: The HonourtAle Member will find 
that information on record if he will read the budget debates for the 
last three years. 


it be verj^ difficult to state exactly what the 

taxuii I dm afraid*. Sir’ it would be hev^ 
the limits of an answer to a question if I embarked on that task. ' ' ^ 



tJNSTARBED <it7EStiON^ ANSWERS. 

Purchase or Sleepers fbi the Souttt Indpan IRailwat. 

118. Elian Ba)iadiir Ba)l Abdullah Ha}i BAidm: Will, Government bo 
pleased to state: 

(a) The number of sleepers purchased for the South Indian Railway 

during the past three years? 

(b) The number of sleepers bought by the Company during the 

three years from Canada and Australia? 

(c) The number of sleepers for which tenders were accepted bom 

Malabar for the above? 

(d) The prices at which the tenders for local supply and supply bxMa 

Canada and Australia were accepted? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: Information is only available for the year 1926- 
27. It shows that in this year orders were placed for 4;07,400 hioad and 
metre gauge sleepers, 2,52,600 of which were obtained from America and ' 
Australia, and the balance from Malabar. All the broad gauge sleepers 
were obtained from Malabar at prices varying from Rs. 8-12-0 to 
Rs. 8-14-0 per sleeper. Metre gauge sleepers were obtained from Malabar 
at rates varying from Rs. B-10-0 to Rs. 4-0-0 per sleeper, from America at 
Rs. 3-7-9 per sleeper, and from Australia at £8/17/6 per ton of 60 cubio 
feet c.i.f. Madras. 

Purchase at Cheaper Rates in Mal.\bar of Timber op the Qualitt 

SUPPLIED BY CiNADA AND AuSTEALI.4, 

114. Khan Bahadur Ha]i Abdullah Ha]i Kasim: Will Government be 
pleased to state: 

(a) Whether foreign timber is soft and has to be creosoted to serve 

the purpose of sleepers? 

(b) Whether the timber of the quality supplied by Canada ands 

Australia can be got cheaper in Malabar than in Canada and 

Australia ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Some foreign timbers are hard; others are 
soft. Some foreign timbers have to be treated with preservatives for use 
as sleepers; others do not have to bo so treated. 

(b) Timber of the quality supplied by Canada and Australia is not, as 
far as Government is aware, grown in Malabar. 

Results op the Failure or the South Indian Railway to place 
Orders for Sleepers in Malabar. 

116. Khan Bahadur Ha}i Abdullah Ha|i Kasim: Has the attention of 
Grovemment been drawn to the fact that failure on the part of the South 
Indian Railway Company to place its order for aleepors in Malabar has 
resulted in considerable unemployment to a large olass of the population' 
whose, main occupation is timber-cutting and that the timber trade baa. 
also immensely suffered? 

i A. A. L. Government have received no representations ^ 

my kind to this effbot. 


( 1891 ) 
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EaCOGKITlOV by THK PlPFBKXNT RaILWAY3 OP EaILWAY PaSSENGBES^ 

AssocuriONS. 

lie. khan Bahadur'kap Abdullah Haji Kasiin: Will Government be 
^plea$ed to state: 

" * ' (a) Whether it is a fact that there are in existence ** Railway 

Passengers Associations throughout the country? 

(h) Whether such Associations are recognised by the different rail¬ 
ways? . 

(o) Whether these Associations are consulted on matters of import¬ 
ance to the railway passengers? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government are aware that certain Passen- 
_ger Associations exist. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Any representations made by these Associations receive due consi¬ 
deration by Railways, but the consultative Committees for Railways are 
.%he Local Advisorj^ Committees. 

Parbss charged per Mile for Different Classes ox Dhpfrent 

Railways. 

117. Kh a n Bahadur Ha]i Abdullah Ha]i Kasim: Will Government be 
pleased to lay on the table of this House a statement of fares charged per 
mile for different classes on different railways ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member is referred to the 
^ answer given in this Assembly on the 3rd instant to question No. 94 asked 
by Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar and to the published Time Tables and 
•♦Coaching Guides of Railways. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

^ The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Leader of the House): Sir, 
with your permission I desire to make a statement as to the probable course 
of Government business next week. 

Honourable Members are aware that the presentation of the second 
portion of the Budget will take place at 5 p.m. on Monday, the 28th Feb¬ 
ruary, and thereafter a motion will be made for lc:.ve to introduce the 
Finance Bill. 

It is understood, though I have not been approached in the matter 
directly, that there is no general desire on the part of Members of this 
Etouse to raise a debate on any motion in connection with the settlement 
effected with the Government of the Union of South Africa. That being 
io, the time offered for this discussion was on Tuesday the 1st March, and 
in place of that discussion the adjourned discussion on the motion for a 
Sujpplmneniary Grant in respect of Civil Aviation will be resumed; and 
ttieteaftie? the next business to be taken will be the business remaining 
ever from Monday the 21st, that is to say, motions will be made to take 
"Into consideration and if those motions are accepted by the House, to pass 
(Amendment)Funds (Amendn^at) 
-Bill further to amend the jE^residency towns and P^vincial 
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Iii^lvency ActfS. - Thereafter the adjourned debate on tbn motion of the- 
Hotioorable Sir fihupendra Nath Mitra for the appointment Of ^ a panel 
from which the Standing Committee to advise the Industries and Labour 
Department is to be selected will be resumed. Wednesday the 2nd Ml^ch 
is a gazetted holiday. Thursday and Friday, the 3rd and 4th March, have 
been allotted for general discussion on the second portion of the Budget. 
The House will not sit on Saturday, the »5th March. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : T beg to inquire with reference to the statement of business which 
the Honourable the Home Member has annoimcefl whether it is the inten¬ 
tion of the Government to allot a day for the transaction of non-official 
business, especially a large number of Bills which are outstanding, and 
also the adjourned debate on the Criminal Law^ (Amendment) Bill? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Not next week, Sir, I will 
consider the matter and make a statement next wee-k. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: Sir, I beg to put the following short 
notice question to the Honourable Member for Commerce. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I have received no notice of 
any short notice question. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member may have given notice of a 
short notice question, but has he been informed that the question has been 
put down for to-day? 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: I gave it at half past nine. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is in a hurry. No orders have 
yet been passed on his notice, which must in due course go to the 
President and then to the Department. He must therefore wait. 


THE KAILWAY BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS—contd. 
Second Stage — contd. 

Expenditure from Revenue —contd. 

Demand No. 3—^Audit. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : Sir, I beg to move: 

** That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,70,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year" 
ending the Slst day of March, 1928, in respect of * Audit 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 4—Wobkino Expenses: Administration. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Zones: Sir, I beg to move: 

** That a. sum not exceeding Rs. 12,30,00,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Cdtmoil tb defray the'charges which will come in couree df-paiym^t daring th^ 
yi^ar ending the 31at day of 1928, in respect of * Working ISjqpenses : Adminiatm^ 

tion 
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>.8. BragH jygr (Bohiljkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non'iMuham- 
Euiisl).; On a point lof <Hder« Eir. I have got certain motions und^ 
the head ** -^dit” aura I thought I could have moved them. 

^ Mr. Preisldent: The Honourable Member is too late. I take it that the 
1 Honourable Members Mr. Sesha Ayyangar and Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar 
«»do not wish to move their motions. 

Mr. M. S. Sesba Ajryangar (Madura and Kamnad cum Tinnevelly: 
Non«Muhammadan Bural): I do not propose to move the motion standing 
in my name; if permitted, I shall speak on the comprehensive motion of 
Mr. Prakasam. 

Mr. President: Mr. Prakasam. 

Mr. M. S. Sefliia A3r7angar (Madura and Bamnad cum Tinnevelly: 
JKon-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I move: 

That the Demand under the head * Working Expenses : Administration * be reduced 
by 2 crores of rupees.” 


This Deiriand is for Rs. 12,30,00,000 and it comprises several items 
shown under this head. The first is Agency; starting with the salary of 
the Agents, it deals with ell those officers who come under that establish- 
’ ment. We have been supplied. Sir, with 14 pink books in which the de¬ 
tails are given with regard to the 14 different Agencies. The Agent's 
salaiy is shown there, that of the Assistant Agent, of the Deputy Agent 
if any, of the Chief Engineer and his assistants, the Chief Auditor and his 
assistants—all these are shown in each one of these pink books. My first 
-submission to this House is that the expenditure has been steadily grow¬ 
ing for a very long time. In 1881 the proportion was 49*37 per cent. Nine 
years later in 18^ it was 49*87 per cent. Fifteen years later, that is in 
vi$|Q6, it was 46 to 48 per cent. Now, Sir, in 1925-26 we had 65*66 per 
cent., in 1926-27, 66*76 per cent., and in 1927-28, 65*59 per cent. That 
is, out of every one hundred rupees of the gross income, over Rs. 65 is 
wanted for the working expenses. I shall point out to the Honourable 
Members just now what enormous extravagance there has been under this 
head when compared to Japan. The other day when I was addressing 
Honourable Members here, there was a question put to me whether I 
could give the mileage in Japan. Before I give you those figures of Japan 
I would like to submit to you the amounts of salaries shown in these 14 
pink books of the different railways in our country under this first item 
of Agency in this Demand. The Assam-Bengal Railway is shown in the 
b^ks and the maximum and minimum monthly salary of each officer is 
given. I have converted it into yearly: the total minimum shown for the 
'Assam-Bengal Railway is Rs. 2,55,600 and the maximmn under this head 
Agency is Rs. 4,09,800. The distance of this Assam-Bengal Railway 
J.,049 miles. The difference between the maximum and the minimum 
is Rs. I,e54,200. Then with regard to the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, the distance is 2,083 miles. The minimum yearly salaries come 
to Rs. 2 lakhs. The maximum is Rs. 3,74,400. The difference between 
M Rs. 1,24,400. On the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, the distance is 
8,000 miles. The minimum is Rs. 5,83,500. (Mr. Ahmed- "Com- 

paagr-mmag^".) Yea. The rnasOmiiun is Rs. 11,23,300. The difference 
10; Rs. 5,88,800. 

St. Hooo^le 

Wiffi’ Wgard to the figuieg' read out by him ad mihirniltei itat 
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iliaximum salaries wtnether we are to understand tbei^ as iildic^tnig the 
istaitt and the limit to be reached according to time-sc^e increment?' 

Mr. Prestdent (to Mr. T. Prakasam): The Honourable Member should 
resume his seat if he wants to give way. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: I did not quite understand the question of my 
Honourable friend. 

Mr. M. S. Aney : With regard to the figures shown as maximum and 
minimum, may we understand what the Honourable Member means by 
them ? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: I will now take the Great liulian Peninsula Bailway 
pink book, page 8 to explain this. We see in column No. 5 that the 
minimum salary shown of Agents is Es. 3,500. The maximum also is 
Bs. 3,600. Coming to the next item, the minimum is Bs. 1,750 and the 
maximum i£- Ks. 2,150. The starting pay is the minimum and the highest 
he could reach is the maximum. These are the two maximum and mini¬ 
mum figures that 1 am now placing before Honourable Members. Then 
with regard to the Madras and Southern Mahratta Bail way, 3,041 miles is 
the distance. Bs. 6,05,800 is the minimum. The maximum is Es. 8,19,800. 
The difference is Bs. 3,40,000. Similarly, we have got other railways, but 
I would ill this connection give the figures with regard to the BoUlkund 
and Kumaon Bailway. There, the distance is only 571 miles. Of this 
the State Bailway is 312 miles, whereas the length of the Company- 
managed portion is 259 miles. The aqnual minimum' pay is Bs. 64,900 
ai is shown in column 4. The maximum is Es. 1,84,600. If ydiTjpl&se 
take page 7 of the Bohilkund and Kumaon Eailway, you will see that this 
is a very small distance of 571 miles, belonging to a Company, of which 
the State railway line is only 312 miles. The Agent's salary is not shown 
in this. What is shown against his name is only Bs. 250 for his fixed 
allowance. I do not know exactly what salary is paid by the Company to 
this Agent now. So far as the Deputy Agent is concerned, his salary is 
shown here as Bs. 1,600. For a distance of 571 miles,—the whole line,— 
of which the Government line is only 312 miles, there is also a Deputy 
Agent on Bs. 1,600, wBo is paid out of our funds. If you look into the 
minimum salaiy. Sir, on this line you will find, the Auditor of Accounts, 
Assistant Auditor, Chief Engineer, Besident Engineer, all getting below 
Bs 1,000 and some below Bs. 500, the total monthly amount coming to 
only Bs. 5,350. That is the minimum. The maximum comes to 
Bs. 15,400. This is because it is a private Company not guaranteed, and 
that accounts for smallness of expenditure on the part of the Company. 
If these State and guaranteed Bailw’^ays had been put under the manage¬ 
ment of Indians and if for the high officers, Indians had been appointed— 

Indians who would be anxious to serve their country for a smaller pay_ 

it would have been very much cheaper. I have read these figures to you 
with a view to show that it cannot be pleaded by the Government that it 
has been very essential to start with the maximum pay shown in these 
columns. They start with a minimum salary and they go up to the maxi- 
mpm and I have given you both the figures and I have shown you the 
difference between the starting salary and tlie mfiximum, salary in the 
last column which T have just now given to you. My submission to you all 
Is, . . 

K Mr* Prapideiit: Order, order, I must insist that the Honourable 
^embc^^sljould^address^the Chair. . . . ^ 
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' " Ihakl^ very sorry, Hir, and 1 beg yoin* Jpardon. My 

submission to yon, Sir, is this, that if the offices of the^ Ag'^tits and nii 
iothnr officers had been in the hands of Indians—Indians w-ould ha^e 

ijua'ified themselves by this time if only opportunities had been given to 
them—there would hwe been no necessity, to be incurring this expenditure 
year after year. It is not a matter, Sir, of one year or two years or ten years 
or twenty years even; it is a matter of 50 years, 60 years and oven moia 
than that, that this extravagance has been going on at this rate. This 
expenditure could have been avoided if only the (Tovernment had really 
been anxious to look after the interests of the people of this country as 
“trustees.’" They have not done it. Commenting on the Eaven Com¬ 
mittee’s Report there was an article in the Modern Revieu) .written by one 
who had served in the Railway Department for nearly 50 years and one 
who could'^speak with authority. These ai*e the w'ords written by Pandit. 
Cliandrikci Prasad in the Modern Revieiv in 1926: 

** With the cheaper rates of Indian labour the coht of Indian Kailways ou.mhi to 
he very much lower, but the reverse is the case. In making a similar comparison in 
1870, the late Sir J. Danvers wrote ‘ One of the chief expenses connected with the 
irking of the Railways in India is the high cost of European Agents. This cost 
still peiTsists and no improvement can be expected so long as the higher posts of railway 
officials are not held by Indians.** 

Ip 1870, Sir J. Danvers wrote this, that one of the chief expenses connected 
wth the working of the Railways was the high cost of European Agents . 
That was in 1870 and now it is 1927. 57 years have passed. For 57 years 

tffis British Gk)vernment have been telling us and also the outside worli 
that they have been training us. If 57 years have not been sufficient, I 
would like to ask this Government, Sir, whether even 500 years would be 
sufficient to take us a step forward. How are things going on in Japan, a 
country that is governed by its own Government. I have taken the figures 
for 1918. The mileage in Japan was 5,931 miles; the total passengers that 
travelled in the year was 245 millions as against a total number of only 
599 millions of passengers in India with a distance of 38,579 miles. The 
’salary of the Chief Commissioner in Japan corresponding to our Chief 
Commissioner here who draws a salary of Rs. 6,(X)0 a month, is only 
Bs* 1,020 a month. The number of passengers that arc taken in trains are 
169 persons-; for a single carriage in a train only 12 persons. The average 
number of trains per day per mile is 16*1. You can measure the distance. 
8ir, now. If 16 trains are running over a distance of 5,931 miles or any 
good portion of it, what the length of the rails would be you can imagine. 
.¥y friend Mr. Ruthnaswamy was telling us that the Railways are welcome 
here and they have been the cause of the political advance. Whether they 
have been the cause of political advance or not, all that I can tell the 
^vernment is that these Railways are meant for the comfort and con- 
'^enience, if any, of only the higher class passengers and not of third class 
paeeehgei^s who contribute the bulk of the money. Third class passengers, 
;^hb pay the bulk of the money for thie Government and for the comfort 

ppnvenience of all other persons, travel in trains like cattle and sheep 
^fh JBO pcnvenience or comfort. In Japan the number of passengers for 
is dnly 159, because they have increased the number of trains run- 
I have given, Sir, when 1 was referring to these 14 pink books and 
^ raitw^, lines that are referred to in those books, the distances also; the 
contn^l and mana^maht of eabh Agent/the minimum 
be&ig Rs. 2,500 per month for the A^nt ^lone. Put it any way 
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you like, compare it any way you like; it is not a case.in, which the Qovem- 
mont could say, Japan is a small country where only 6,900 miles of rail 
way are controlled, whereas in India over 38,000 miles are controlled. I 
have given for that reason the fourteen different Agents, each of whom 
draw Ks. 2,600 as* against Es. 1,020, the salary of the Chief Commissioner 
in Japan. If this Government had cared in the least to look to the pros¬ 
perity ol the country, they could have minimised the cost by more than 
hall under this head alone. Can it be said that in this country men could 
not have been trained as» in Japan? There the best of the men came forward 
to serve their country and to do the work for Es. 1,020 a month. Are there 
n o people in this land who have been and are willing and anxious to get 
trained under you, and would undertake the duties? What is the salary 
which the members of the Servants of India Society have been getting in 
India? Does it mean to say that the Eight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri 
joined that service for the pittance that was given to him? To kill patriot¬ 
ism and to say that you are the only superior people in this world, that you 
must come over here and control these lines for ever and that we must 
ocvUipy only subordinate positions—that is not right. 

I go to another item, to show the nature of the extravagance in the Eail- 
wity administration—‘'Staff for heavy repairs*^. Here evei/^ according to 
the findings of the Eaven Committee there is extravagance admittedly in 
workshops, both in regard to locomotives and wagons and carriages. They 
compared the figures of India with the figures of the United Kingdom. 
In. the preface of the Eaven Committee’s Eeport, in the very first lines, 
they have stated: 

“ The most striking feature of the shops, in comparison with those in England, is 
tlieir size and the strength of labour they employ, in proportion to the volume of 
work turned out. I was not altogether prepared for the marked difference that is shown 
l»etween the English and Indian workshops. I have attempted to bring this out in the 
following table where I have shown the number. It will be seen that the number of men 
employed in the size of workshops in India is very much in excess of that in England.** 

For every single man that is employed in England, here in the loco, work- 
.•^hofis, according to the findings of the Eaven Committee, 3*80 men are 
employed. Again for every single man employed in England in the wagon 
and caiTiage workshops, 6*90 men are employed in India. These figures 
are given in Table 19, page 3.4 of the Eaven Committee Eeport. 

Under the same Demand you will find charges of Government Super¬ 
vision. The cost is shown here as Es. 12.33,000. What is the supervision? 
The supervision has resulted, according to the findings of the Eaven Com¬ 
mittee, in wastage and leakage. Wastage and leakage. Leakage one 
could understand with reference to a boat that is sailing. Leakage of iron, 
steel and all these things, that could not be ordinarily carried away by 
porters or coolies. Leakage includes thefts, misappropriations, and dis¬ 
honest removals, not by coolies but by people of higher grades who must 
have been in charge. What is the leakage and wastage referred to in the 
Eaven Committee's Eeport. The leakage and wastage have been des¬ 
cribed in the mildest possible terme. The Raven Committee after having 
gone into the whole thing gave their report in this manner. They actually 
found in the yai^ds; materials worth lakhs of rupees lying there without being 
in their proper places,, without being . shown in the accounts. 
What is. it that, the .Eaven ^ Gommittoe ' should hfavfe donti /in 
thematter ^ They should have. i?iven van oEhaustive repfwt;. given 
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tke names of the persons responsible for it. In one paragraph you will 
fifnd in the Baven Committee's Eepoil} that the entries that were made 
were fictitious and artificial. If artificial entries were made, if entries which 
ought not to have been made were made, if articles which ought to have 
been entered in one place had not been entered, what is the nature of the 
enquiry that has been made and the report that has been given to the 
public? The last two or three paragraphs' which alone you should not 
look into we have been told. We have not looked into those pages only, 
we have tried to examine the tables, the schedule, to scan every sentence ■ 
and find out what has been said and done by this Committee. Mr. 
Chandrika Prasaid himself wrote in the Modem Review that representa¬ 
tions had been made to this Committee and the Railway Board to extend 
the scope of the enquiry. They declined to do so, and now they have 
given a report in which they have said that there were leakages and wastage. 
It is not merely throwing away things with a view to show that the balances 
were all right. Leakages mean and include every dishonest thing that 
was done with regard to the articles. I have, during this long period of 
my life, heard so many complaints with regard to the manner in which 
things were removed from the workshops. For my part I never knew that 
what I heard would be confirmed by the Report of this Raven Committee. 
Ordinary people cannot imderstand such thingsi unless they seek as have 
been written in this report the help of experts. Now^ Sir, T would submit 
how things could be stolen from the shops in this manner. Some of the 
cases which I had heard about, are as follows. An article required by a 
Loco. Superintendent or by his foreman will be made and supplied in the 
workshop, under the head of '"work-order." Its cost might be Rs. 500 
in the workshop, but the bill may be made for a nominal sum of Rs. 2 
and the balance of Rs. 488 will be shown under another head of work-order 
for "engine repairs," "Engine repairs" is an item under which any 
amount could be swallowed by the engine, just as it consumes water. If an 
article is made to order, "work order" it is called, and the account is called 
"ledger account" and if a bill is issued for only two rupees, and the article 
is worth £500, the balance is generally shown under "engine repairs." 
That is the leakage referred to in the Raven Committee's Report. T will 
read an extract from page 82 of their Report.: 


, '* In som© cases these materials have been received on capital account, * charged 
^ to the work for which they have been received lonsr hr^fore the commencement of 
any buildiner or erecting operations and kept lying about the shops without any apparent 
check whatever. We are told that this is a recent practice adopted in order to bring 
about the reduction of Stores balances, we have already made mention of It is 
obviously ineffectual to re.sort to such practice, where the resulting reduction in stores 
balanc^ is merely artificial and fictitious and we recommend that it be made a strict 
rule that no stores should be issued to workshops unless actually required for immodiate 
use. . . . We noticed in Jamalpur and Lillooah that large stocks of materials within 
workshops worth s^eral lakhs of rupees and under the charge of the Chief 
Mechanical Engineers. Though Under the Mechanical Department, tL cost of these 
stores IS shown in accounts as part of stores suspension (capital); and in to 

the acctnmu are maintained as they would be it the etoUs were hddh^^^ 
C^^roller of Stores and not by the Chief Mechanical Engineer .^ 

Witli all these things that have come to 

exhaustively aS over^ 

at least there should he no such frauds cummitted Bow 
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many lakbs of rupees have gone out of these departments for this ‘Gov¬ 
ernment supervision’ .... 

l&t. Pieaideilt: i have been closely following the speech of the Honour¬ 
able Member and he will pardon me if I point out to him that the stage for 
the general criticism of the Bail way administration is past. He must now 
direct his speech to justify his proposed cut of two crores of rupees in the 
“Working Expenses: Administration.” 

Mr. T. Pra k aS OTi ; iies, Sir, if I have not been keeping that in view in 
submitting these things, 1 should have failed in my duty. How'ever, I 
take note of your observation and I shall try to limit the argument as far as 
possible. What I have been submitting all this time is not with a view to 
discuss any general policy, but with a view to give arguments under each 
head to which I was referring. However I bow to your ruling. “Govern¬ 
ment supervision” and th^ charges claimed under that head I was sub¬ 
mitting to the Honourable Members of this House cannot be justified at 
all. Eor supervision many officers have been paid on an extravagant scale 
and they do not deserve the salaries which have been paid and which are 
shown in these books, and they should be reduced. Now, Sir, with regard 
to this Demand No. 4 I have submitted that there must be a reduction 
by two crores of rupees, and before I sit down I may submit to the Honour¬ 
able Members in this House that when there is so much extravagance at 
the top, and that has not been reduced, the argument that has been hurled 
at us by the Honourable the Commerce Member more than once in this 
House justifying a pay of Bs. 9 to the labourer who does all this work is a 
thing which I have hot been able to understand. This money that has been 
paid in superabundance to those who have not been doing their duties, to^ 
those who have been negligent, could have been well paid to these pooi* 
men. In his closing speech, to which I had no opportunity of replying, the 
Honourable Member asked if we did not know^ that in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency a Brahmin landlord pays only Bs. 5. 

1 

Mr. President: T cannot understand how it is relevant on this .motion. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: It is relevant in this way, if you w ill permit me to 
say. In regard to this cut of two crores of rupees which I am submitting 
through you to this House, I am submitting that this reduction is essential 
for payment to the people to whom it has been denied. If I am controlled 
by the Evidence Act, it is a different matter; but I am sure you will not 
apply that to me or anybody here. This had been said on motions to which 
it had no relevancy at all. 

Mr. President: Does* the Honourable Member propose to question the 
rulings of the Chair? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: No, Sir, I would submit that the expenditure at the 
iA -icr fop should be curtailed. With these words 1 commend mv 
MNoos. motion to the House. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhaminadan Bural): Sir,. I have consented not to* move the cut 
w’hich I have tabled in order to expedite the business and I have therefore 
refunded 30 lakhs to my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes. Before 
proceeding, let me assure my Honourable friends on the Govenmient 
Benches that whatever I say I mean and whatever ^matks I offer here are 
meant in all seriousness. Sir Clement Hindl^ yesterday said with 
reference* to my remarks that I w^as not serious ana when I told him I w^ns 
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quite as serious as he was he suggested I was not a public citii^en. Sir, I 
was born on the floor of this country. I have been brought up on the lap 
•of mother India for nearly half a century. 

Mr. President: All this has nothing to do with the motion the Honour¬ 
able Member is speaking on. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyaagar: I protest against being called a citizen 
•of the air in my own country. I now proceed to the point for which I say 
that these 2 crores of rupees must be reduced. This can be done in two 
ways. One is Indianisation of services and the other is standardisation. 
Sir, so far as this Indianisation is concerned when my Honourable friend 
Pandit Nilakantha Das said what Indianisation really meant that motion 
was simply laughed out. Sir, I must say that Indianisation of services is 
in the best interests of economy of expenditure in this country,—not to 
speak of the political point of view. It w’^ould reduce considerably the 
•expenditure if all the services were manned by Indians. Sir, we are 
pursuing in the matter of these services a reverse process to the process 
that is followed in the matter of our trade relations with England, where 
the raw products of this country are exported and return in the shape of 
manufactured products. So far as intellect is concerned, the raw intellects 
of England are imported into this country and they go back as manufactured 
•experts. 

Mr. President: Order, order. I am very sorry to interrupt the Honour¬ 
able Member but he must remember that this cut has been proposed in 
this year's Budget. Is it the case of the Honourable Member that em¬ 
ployees of the railway w*ho are not Indians should be turned out during 
this year and that they should be replaced by Indians? 

Mr. 0. Di;^wamy Aiyaagar: Yes, Sir; that is precisely my case; and 
if it is to be justified on the score that there has been an accumulation of 
appointments in this Department and it will take a number of years before 
they are turned out, on the very first day I said in the course of the general 
discussion on the Budget that this Assembly would be prepared to vote 5 
crores* at a time in order to send them back with stipends/ and continue our 
reduced expenditure from next year onwards. Sir, w'e put it under general 
expenditure. If Indians are employed I will further say that Indians should 
not claim as large salaries as European officers are claiming nowadays. 
That was the second point of my Honourable friend Pandit Nilakantha 
Das the other day. Very often my friends on this side have said that there 
is a racial distinction being observed by Indians not being paid the same 
salaries as Europeans. I was not in agreement with them in those views. 
I think the Indians must set an example and when they take a post they 
must accept a reduced salary. That would make a stronger case for us to 
drive out those gentlemen altogether. The other day my revered professor 
Dr. Macphail among all the various and vagarious statements that he 
made—and I am sorry as* a student to have to draw a sword against my 
old professor—laid emphasis on one gcod principle, the principle of market 
value. I ask him to stick up for that principle and give me the figures 
of *1110 market value of all those Honourable Members on the Government 
Benches. If from the Indian maAet, without giving preference to British 
standard steel over there, we are asked to select the best men for filling all 
^hose places in the Eailway Department as well as in other Departments, 

are prepared to ... . 
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Mr. President: Order, order. I would be failing in my duty if I were* 
not to point out to the Honourable Member that he ought to make a distinc¬ 
tion between the general discussion on the Railway Budget and the parti¬ 
cular cut which we are now discussing. It is not right that the discussion 
on a particular cut should be turned into a general discussion of policy. If 
the Honourable Member is supporting the cut of 2 crores proposed by Mr. 
Prakasam, he must come to particulars and not go on generalising. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyaigar: That is exactly what I have been doing, 
Sir. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not confining himself tO' 
the amendment. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Alyaagar: At any rate, so far as my reference is 
concerned, Sir, I only suggest that if all these Agents, Deputy Agents, 
Engineers, Chief Mechanical Engineers and others are replaced by Indian 
Agents, Indian Deputy Agents, Indian Directors and Engineers, half the 
cost .... 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member will bear in mind that the 
Chair regards these general statements as hardly relevant to the particular 
question b'efore the House. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: So far as the exact circumstances are 
concerned taken as they are and taking it as an unavoidable evil that these 
officers must continue I proceed still to state that the expenditure can be 
cut down by 2 crores and even more than 2 crores; but at any rate I can 
find the 2 crores. That leads me on to the question of standardisation of 
expenditure. That, Sir, must be held to be relevant. When I raised this 
question of standardisation of expenditure the Honourable Sir Charles Innes 
pleaded res judicata. He pleaded that Mr. Rama Aiyangar had raised the 
same question and Mr. Sim had decided it; and that the matter has once 
for all been settled. He spoke as though I claim under Mr. Rama Aiyangar 
and Mr. Parsons claims under Mr. Sim. I repudiate this plea. I think an 
attempt must still be made to standardise expenditure if there is to be 
reduced cost in administration. I stick to my view that the expenditure 
on administration must bear a certain proportion to the gross earnings of 
the company. Can any commercial man ever tell us that the expenditure 
on the administration of a firm can go to any length irrespective of the* 
gross earnings of that finn? Sir, whenever questions are taken up with 
reference to the ratio of the wwking expenses to gross earnings, the figures 
are always based on the principle of standardisation. I take, Sir, three 
companies as an example because I know full well that even if I go to the 
figures of all the companies in it will be absolutely no matter of conse¬ 
quence so long as the sword of certification is hanging over our roof here.. 
I only take as an example 3 companies—the Eastern Bengal Railway, the 
South Indian Railway, the Burma Railw’ays. These are railways which 
have nearly the same amount of route mileage; and I find. Sir. under the. 
head 'Administration' wffiat a disparity there is between the cost of one- 
administration and the cost of another administration.. I ask the Honour¬ 
able Members on the other side to, do away with that, disparity. Tf that 
can be controlled, if that can be brought under one common level of expen- 
diturer—not exactly the same arithmetically, but roughly at least the same— 
then we can. save certainly this Rs. 230 lakhs. Sir, under * Agency ' the 
South Indian Railway spends Rs, 246,000, the Burma Railways spend 
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Rs. 240,000, Whereas the Eastern Bengal Railway spends Rs. 385,000; 
under ‘Audit* the South Indiah Railway spends Rs. 509,000, the Burma 
Railways Rs. 425,000 whereas the Eastern Bengal Railway spends 
Rs. 940,000. Under ‘Stores* the South Indian Railway spends Rs. 300,000, 
the Burma Railways Rs. 170,000 and the Eastern Bengal Railway 
Rs. 564,000. Under 'Engineering*, the figures are Rs. 12,20,000 for the 
South Indian Railway, Rs. 11,10,000 for the Burma Railways, and 
Rs. 13,90,000 for the Eastern Bengal Railway. Under ‘Loco. Department*, 
the figures are Rs. 715,000 for the South Indian Railway, Rs. 681,000 for 
Burma Railways, and Rs. 866,000 foi^ the Eastern Bengal Railway. Under 
‘Carriage and Wagon Department’, the figures are Rs. 242,000 for^Ke South 
Indian Railway, Rs. 274,000 for the Burma Railways, and Rs. 474,000 for 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. Under ‘TraflSbc’ ft is Rs. 580,000 for the South 
Indian Railway, Rs. 650,000 for the Burma Railways and Rs. 11,70,000 
for the Eastern Bengal Railway. Under ‘Medical* it is Rs. 197,000 for the 
South Indian Railway, Rs. 280,000 for the Burma Railways and Rs. 350,000 
for the Eastern Bengal Railway—and I have never yet heard that the 
Eastern Bengal Railway service men are subject to greater ailments than 
people on the South Indian Railway or the Burma Railways. Under ‘Tele¬ 
graph* the figures are Rs. 297,000 for the South Indian Railway, Rs. 328,000 
for the Burma Railways, and Rs. 270,000 for the Eastern Bengal Railway. 
Under ‘other expenses*—that is, expenses not included in all the details 
that I have given above and for which extra provision, is made—the figures 
are Rs. 514,000 for the South Indian Railway, Rs. 548,000 for the Burma 
Railways’ whereas it amounts to Rs. 15,70,000 in the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
, way. I want to inquire, Sir, is there any justification for this disparity 
and difference? If you will take the route mileage for these three railways, 
you will see they are about the same—1,876 miles South Indian Railway, 
i ,9S7 miles Bunna Railways, and only 1,919 miles on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway or less than the Burma Railways. Now, if there is such a close 
resemblance or similarity in the route mileage and if there is such a vast 
and extravagant disparity in the expenditure, is it not a case for serious 
attention being paid by those who are in authority, to whom is entrusted 
the management and custody of this public money, to see that the expendi¬ 
ture is adjusted according to the same standard scale ? There must be some 
standard scale fixed; and it is only according to that that they must pro¬ 
ceed. The Inchcape Committee proceeded under certain ratios' and they 
have been working out certain ratios of working expondihure the gross earn¬ 
ings. Were they wrong? Is Lord Inchcape out of date? Is he a man 
of ancient days? Is that report still enforced in this Government by these 
finance officers? Have they still got that report in their library or have 
they put it into some old Curiosity Shop? Sir, I ask whether there is any 
justification for any extravagance of this kind, whatever may be the varia¬ 
tions or points of difference between the various companies in the matter 
of the country that they serve, whether on one railway there are more 
jungles and forests than on another? The simple reason is that certain 
accumulations of officers have been made in some companies; they could 
not dispense with them and they continue; and when they go another 
somehow creeps easily in and therefore it isi that they are unable to control 
this expenditure. If. on the other hand, a strong hand is placed over them— 
an4 more I sav this—if the Audit Department turns its attention to 
of expenditure and this difference of ratios and cheeks the 
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-extravagant expenditure, then and then alone the finances of this country 
will be safe. Otherwise, Sir, the tax-payer's money will be wasted in 
every direction. 

Mr. M. S. Seeha Ayyangar: Sir, 1 shall try to explain to the House 
as to why it is that this figure of Es. 2 crores has been put down in this 
motion. It is nearly 10 to 17 per cent, of the Demand under this head 
which is Es. 1^,80,00,000. Now, the reason for putting this figure is this: 
the Honourable Mr. Prakasam wants to cut down the working expenses 
by 16 per cent, of the existing figures. This Es. 12 crores is a portion of 
the Es. 65,22,00,000 asked for as the total working expenses for the 
coming year (1927-28) out of the total gross earnings of Es. 100 crores 
and odd budgeted for the year. If fabout 20 per cent, of that is cut down, 
it reduces itself to a figure which would work out at 50 per cent, of the 
gross expenses. Strictly speaking, it will work out at 2 crores and 60 lakhs. 
Anyway, that is the reason why this figure of Es. 2 crores has been put 
down in this motion. The reason, I would submit, for the consideration 
of the House for acceding to this motion is this: As I submitted, about 
three days back, on the general discussion of the Eailway Budget, it has 
been more or less a convention established under long usage, that the 
working expenses of the Indian railway administration have always been 
taken ffo range from 44 to 50 per cent, of the gross earnings; and we have 
got quite recently also an instance like that—^I refer the Honourable 
Members of this House to page 21 of the Explanatory Memorandum— 
paragraph 2 (ii) in connection with the Dhone-Kurnool Extension. There 
is mentioned an agreement entered into between the Government of India 
and H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government for the working of a section of 
that branch line and they have put down the working expenses at 50 per 
cent, of the gross earnings. Now, Sir, that is a recent contract entered 
into between the Government of India and the Nizam's Government; 
and if that is so, the simple ground upon which the whole thing ought 
to rest is this; why should not the expenses of the railway administration, 
in regard to further extensions and in regard to the working expenses of 
the coming year also, be reduced to this 50 per cent. ? The Government of 
India themselves have (entered into a contract to prescribe their working 
expenses in connection with this railway as 50 per cent.; and we are 
simply asking the Government and the Eaihvay administration to extend 
and adopt that principle to their owm working expenses for the coming 
year 1927-28. I would further add that, in Japan, the ratio which the 
w^orking expenses bears to the gross earnings is 46 per cent., as I am 
told: and Japan is a country in Asia which is more civilised and more 
modern in her equipments; and I cannot see any particular reason vsrhy 
our Indian Eailway administration should have a bigger ratio of working 
expenses than what obtains in Japan and what obtains in their own 
contracts with their branch railway companies. One other reswson, I 
w^ould submit, why this cut should be made is this: the other day, 
my friend,, the Honourable Mr. Prakasam, drew^ the attention of this 
Bouse to certain figures regarding the maximum and the minimum 
salaries which obtain in other countries where State .Eailways exist. 
I would submit to the House that in all countries on the Continent of 
Europe or Asia, where there are State Eailways, the maximum salaries 
paid are much lower than in India. I have got the figures here in the 
currencies’ of the respective countries and their equivalents in rupees. 
In Norway the House will fjnd that the maximum salary is Es. 16,665 
]per annum; in Sweden it is Es. 8,750; in Denmark it is Es. 16,d00; 
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in Prance it is Es. 30,000, in Belgium it is Es. 17,500 and in Japan 
it is Es. 12,240; whereas in India it is Es. 72,000. So that in India 
it works out at nearly six times that obtaining in Japan and nearly 
two and la half times that obtaining in France. I submit, Sir, that this 
is really extravagant expenditure. All this can be cut down only if 
that healthy salutary rule of 50 per cent, ratio of working expenses is 
adhered to. 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J, Gidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, 
in rising to take part in this discussion, I do not do so to support the 
motion before the House. Possibly I might have supported it if it had 
been a smaller cut. 

My one reason for joining in this discussion is to elicit certain 
information in connection with railway medical administration from the 
Honourable the Eailway Member if he will be good enough to supply it, 
and so my remarks will be confined entirely to the medical administra¬ 
tion of railways in India. I have carefully gone through the various 
pink books that have been supplied to us, and 1 find that it has certainly 
supported the opinions expressed on the other side of the House so far 
as the different scales of salaries given to various Bail way Agents. 

I refer to medical officers and it will be interesting to know that State 
Eailways are more liberal in their Chief Medical Officers' salaries than 
are Company-managed Eailways. Theoce is one railway of which no 
mention is made* about its medical administration—the North Western 
Eailway. I should like to know what its medical administration costa 
this country. In this connection I hope the Government will not delay 
any longer in publishing Colonel Needham's Eeport on his enquiry into 
the Eailway Medical Services. Now, leJfci me take two of the largest 
Eailways, the East Indian Eailway and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailway. You will find that in both the Chief Medical Officer starts on 
an initial salary of Es. 2,250 and his maximum is Es. %500. If you 
compare this salary with that paid to Chief Medical Officers on other 
Eailways, Company and State-managed, you will find that it is in some 
cases more than double. There is moreover not one Company-managed 
Eailway that gives such liberal salaries to its District Medical Officers 
as do the State-managed Eailways. It will be interesting to know why 
this disparity exists, because there is only one market for recruiting 
medical men in England, indeed tall Eailways recruit most of the§ 
medical men from England, I really cannot understand why there should 
be such a great disparity in the salaries paid to the Chief Medical Officers 
of the different Eailways in India. In this I do not include the smaller 
Eailways. It seems rather strange for a medical man, as I am, to 
stand up in this House and speak as it were against the interests of his 
colleagues, but, Sir, I am not doing it in that spirit; I lam doing it for the 
good of India and for a standardization of wages. Let us take the 
I. M. S. It does not give different salaries to its medical officers in 
different Presidencies in India. The Surgeons General of Bombay, 
Madras and Bengal receive the same scales of pay. There might be 
some excuse'fo3r the disparity in the salaries of various Eailway Agents, 
but this ca^pt be used in regard tp medical officers whose salaries should 
be .standardised at least in all State Eailways. The Company Eailways 
fare of course at liberty to appoint their own officers and fix their omx 
of pay. I think;, Sir, it yvould be better if we standardised the 
ofrmpdical officers on the different Indian Eailways, and J maket- 
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this suggestion for the consideration of the Honourabte • Member in 
charge. 1 refuse to accept that India cannot supply all the medical 
bffioers needed for the different railways, and whatever may be said about 
the other departments, of the Bail ways, where skilled technical experience 
is a sine qua non, this argument cannot apply to the medical depart¬ 
ment, because we who are born in this country and are of "this country—■ 
and I claim to be a statutory native of India—^have supplied I. M. S. 
Inspectors General and Surgeons General in various parts of the country, 
and if we can supply men fit to hold such highly responsible posts, I am 
quite sure we are quite able to supply all the District Medical and Chief 
Medical Officers for every Bailway in India. I understand that Govern¬ 
ment are recruiting a larger number of Indians as medical men for the 
Bailways, and I am thankful for this; I am also grateful to the Govern¬ 
ment for recruiting a number of Anglo-Indians. But how do the salaries 
of medical officers recruited in India compare with the wages given to 
men recruited from England? The difference is very large, and it should 
not be so. For instance, take the salary of a young medical officer 
recruited in England for the East Indian or the Great Indian Peninsula 
Bailvvay and compare it with that given to a medical officer recruited 
in this country. It would not be comparable. I remember last year the 
Hailway 3oai*d (advertised for two medical officers for State Bailways, 
the salary offered was abc)ut Bs. 400 or Es. 4.50. For these two appoint¬ 
ments I believe there were nearly 500 applicants,, many of them possessed 
much higher medical qualifications than those possessed by the average 
railway medical officer imported from Eiigland; and to think the salary 
offered was only Bs. 400 or Bs. 450. Sir, this disparity in pay is not right. 
It may be asked why do I niiake this statement. I make it because I 
consider that, so far as the Medical Department of the Bailways is con¬ 
cerned—and I talk as a medical man myself—India can supply most of 
her own railway medical needs—I wdll not say all—and this inability, 
is not the fault of the Indian colleges land universities; it is because these 
colleges and universities have not been properly constitutef^ and organised. 
There is not one Indian trained in any of the Indian Medical Colleges 
or Universities occupying the position of /Chief Medical Officer on a 
single Indian Bailway, State or Company. It is also interesting to note 
that every Indian and Anglo-Indian railway medical officer is holding a 
very unimportant appointment indeed; the plums of the appointments 
are certainly not given to them, but lare all held by European imported 
medical men. There is a case, Sir, that happened quite lately. The 
case of a European District Medical Officer in one of our State Bailways 
who. though he was not found fit to be its Chief Medical Officer, was 
transferred as Chief Medical Officer to another State Railway. . . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. I do not exactly understand what the 
Honourable Member is aiming at. Is he supporting the cut of 2 crores 
or opposing it? I have already pointed out that we have Qome to parti¬ 
culars from generalisation, and it is not rigid for Honourable Members 
to utilise this occasion for the purpose of a general discussion of policy. 

£ieut.-Oolonel H. A. J, Oidney: I bow to your ruling, Sir, but 
I had no idea that I was generalising when I protested against this 
disparity in salaries and this excessive importation of Europeans into the 
Bajlway Medical Services and urged the more liberal engagement of 
Inq^ans of all classes including Anglo-Indians. 

President: Is the Honourable Member speaking in onnectir^r 
with the cut of 2 crores? 
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Lieut.-polonel B. A. J. Gidney: Yes. 

Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member supporting or opposing it? 

Lieut.-Oolonei H. A. J. Gidney: I am not supporting it; I am opposing 

at. 

, Mr. President: It appears to the Chair that the Honourable Member 
is referring to the policy underlying the appointment of certain medical 
oUicers in the Bailways. This is not the occasion for asking questions 
to the Honourable the Commerce Member and eliciting information on 
matters of policy in regard to particular appointments. 

Lieut.-Ooilonsl H. A. J. Gidney: I bow to your ruling, Sir. If 
you rule me out of' order, I have nothing further to say, except to state 
that I will not support this motion on the ground of its extravagance; but 
had it been a smaller cut, I should certainly have gone into the lobby and 
supported it. 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Bural): Sir, 1 had put down a motion under this Demand to 
draw attention particularly to the unsatisfactory character of the South 
Indian Bailway administration, and with due deference to your ruling. 
Sir, I take strong exception to the policy of the South Indian Railway 
Company in multiplying higher appointments and in starving the lower 
services. The present position of the South Indian Railway administra¬ 
tion is that they are embarking upon huge capital expenditure; some¬ 
time ago it was found by the Public Accounts Committee as well as by 
the Auditor that there was negligence in the management of stores on 
the South Indian Railway; yet they are also piling up their higher estab¬ 
lishment like anything. In particular. Sir, I want to point out that 
they have provided this year for the appointment of two Deputy Agents. 
That Railway has got on without two Deputy Agents till now . . . 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is attempting to speak on 
the merits of his own motion which is lower down in the list~^an he 
really justify a cut of 2 crores by proving a case for a cut of Rs. 2 lakhs? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Yes, Sir, rny arguments will justify that 
cut. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Is it not pennissible to an Honourable Member to make out a case for 
remaining neutral ? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: I am only trying to gather up the various 
small sums which make up the 2 crores, in particular I want to make 
out. 

Mr. PresidejZit: The Honourable Member’s motion for a cut of 2 lakhs 
must stand on its own merits. He will have his opportunity later to justify 
it. This big cut of Rs. 2 crores should not be mixed with smaller *cuts 
for which motions have been put down. 

Mr. R.^E. Shanmukham Obetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Bural): On a point of order, Sir. Would it 
not facilitate the discussion in this House if Honourable Members 'jjho 
If^^e put down a smaller cut than 2 crores under this particular head were 
,^ven an opportunity at this stage to express their opinion on the point? 
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Mr. President: They can only speak on Ihe question raised by that 
particular cut. The question is whether a 2 crores- cut should be made 
in this particular Demand or not. The Honpurable Member is perfectly 
entitled to speak on the merits of that particular cut, but he cannot take 
up his own motion for a smaller cut and raise a debate on it. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May 1 again submit, Sir, that the cut 
v/hich Mr. Prakasam has put down for Es. 2 crores includes retrench¬ 
ments of the character which I am now pressing on the House, namely, 
that these appointments of Deputy Agents, in particular on the Soutbi 
Indian Eailway, ought not to be made and that a retrenchment ought to 
be effected. 

Mr. President: I am afraid I cannot allow the Honourable Member to 
do so on this motion. He will have his opportunity when he moves his 
motion. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. H. O. Gocke (Bombay: European): Sir, the particular point we 
are discussing, I take it, is the question of standardisation of expenses 
over different railway systems and the Honourable Member on the back 
bench ‘ said that he looked into the figures of three lines, the Eastern 
Bengal, the Burma and the South Indian, and ascertained that the work- 
ing expenses of the Eastern Bengal were very high in comparison to the 
other two. I find on looking up the European staff on these three lines 
that the number is greater in the case of Burma and the South Indian 
than in the case of the Eastern Bengal. On the Eastern Bengal the 
number of European Gazetted officers employed was 82 on the Ist April, 
1926, and on the Bumia liailways 95 and on the South Indian Kailway 
106. It would therefore appear that the Eastern Bengal Eailway is 
running economically so far as European staff is concerned. 

Mr, Vidya Sagar Pahdya (Madras: Indian Commerce): On a point 
of order. Sir. Is the Honourable Member speaking on the cut of 2 
crores ? 

Mr, President: 1 am allowing the Honourable Member to proceed with 
a view to find out whether he is really in order. 

Mr. H. O. Gocke: I was talking directly on the question of standardi¬ 
sation of railway expenses which has been raised and I w’as seeking to 
point out that of the three railways which have been taken as examples, 
on the particular subject of European employees, the Eastern Bengal 
Sailway had fewer Europeans than the other two lines and therefore it 
would appear that that was not the reason why the working expenses :>f 
that Eailway were high as compared with the other two systems. 

(Several Honourable Members then moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. Presideint: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: I have listened to this debate with 
the ^eatest attention and I must confess that I have not .yet been able 
to discover the case which I am asked to meet. I understood that my 
Honourable friend Mr. Prakasam’s case was that had we Indianised 50 
years ago or 70 years ago, as the case may be, we should have reduced 
our expenditure upon administration and salaries. Because we did not 
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4o lhat he now proposes that in this one year we should cut down <5ur 
expenditure by no less a sum than Bs. 2 crores. I could have under¬ 
stood the Honourable Member if he had proposed a token cut in order to 
mark his displeasure cr this House’s displeasure at the failure of the 
Bailway Board in past years to. go in very vigorously for a policy of 
Indianisalion. But I put it to the House that it is not consonant with 
reason that the Honourable Member should ask the House to make a 
cut of Es. 2 crores in order to induce us to go in further for Indian] sation. 
The Honourable Member knows, or at any rate he ought to know, that wo 
are now Indianising much faster than it has ever been done before and 
that we recruit men on precisely the same scales of pay whether they 
come from England or from India excepting this one point of difference. 
There is a basic pay and an overseas allowance. . People recruited in India 
get the basic pay whereas people recruited in England get the basic pay 
plus the overseas allowance and if you club together the overseas allowances 
granted to all officers in the administrative part of the Indian Railways 
that sum would not come to anything like 2 crores. Therefore the point 
the Honourable Member tried to make was entirely off the mark. 

The only other matter to which I need refer is that of Mr. Durjiiswamy 
Aiyangar, who, I regret to see, is not in his place. Mr. Duraiswamy 
Aiyangar suggested that by standardisation we should reduce tlu* expen¬ 
diture on the Indian Eailways. He deliberately made the statement that 
our expenditure on Administration should bear a definite proportioa to our 
gross receipts. Well, Sir, if the Honourable Member had studied the 
Acworth Committee’s Eeport and the debates in this House during the 
past few years he would have arrived at the very obvious fact that our 
gross receipts vary enormously from one year to another in accordance 
with fluctuations of trade and the state of the harvest. Does the Honour¬ 
able Member seriously suggest that when, as in this year, we have to 
reduce by crores our estimate of gross receipts, we should make a pro¬ 
portionate cut in our standing charges in administration? I think 1 have 
only to put the point, to the House for them to realise that there can be 
no justification whatsoever for what the Honourable Member said. 


Then, Sir, he Repeated the old suggestion that we should try to 
standardise expenditure on different railways regardless of the cdiaracter 
of the country through which these railways pass. Now, Sir, that very 
suggestion was made on the floor of this House by Mr. Earn a Aiyangar 
two years ago. We had a debate about it. Mr. Sim dealt with it on the 
floor of this House, but as some Honourable Members were not satisfied, 
I made an offer. I made an offer that Mr. Eama Aiyangar s suggestions 
should be examined by the Financial Commissioner for Eailways in a 
memorandum and that that memorandum should be put before the Eail- 
way Standing Finance Committee. That promise was faithfully carried 
out and the Standing Finance Committee intimated that they did not wish 
to pursue the matter further. I must say it has been rather a disappoint¬ 
ment to me that Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar should again trot out this 
ancient fallacy. I do not think I need say anything more. I am quite 
certain that the House, will not accept the motion for this cut. 


UX. President: The question is: 

the Demand under the head ‘ Working. Expenses : Administration’ 
reduced by Bs. 2,00,00,000.” 
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Iyengar, Mr. A. Bangaswazn:. 

Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

■Jogiah. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 

Khin Maung, U. 
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Kama. 

Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 
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Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 
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Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Akram Hussairi Bahadur, Prince 
‘ A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahai'.ur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Aj^angar, Bao Bahadur Nara.simha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. Illahibakhsh. 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Chalmers, Mr. T. A. 

Ooatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E'jaz Basul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan. Mr. 
W. M. P. 

Ghuznavi. Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A, J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh. Mr. P. B. 

Hayman, Mr. A. M. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Hindley, Sir Clement. 

The motion was negatived. 


Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Saidar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Hajor 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane. Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsaj/, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud'din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Boy, Mr. K. 0. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes. Mr, E. F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson. Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Mauivi Muhammad 
Young, Mr. G. K. 


Appoinf ment of Deputy Agents on the South Indian Badway. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: I moTe; 

‘■^<>■•''>'”1! Expenses: Administration - I 

0“ the South Indian Eailway. 

notice m the Budget that they have made provision for the spoointmer 
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of two Deputy Agents which is wholly unnecessary. While th»^> have 
been going on adding to the number of higher appointments they have 
been starving the lower men on minimum wages of Bs. 20 and what not. 
The South Indian Eailway is one of the unsatisfactory lines managed by 
companies which are owned by the State and I submit that the Govern¬ 
ment have not exercised their proper powers of control either under the 
general powers of administration or under the contract in dealing with 
the vagaries of the South Indian Eailway. I submit that that Railway 
has hot been Indianising properly. It has put Indians on the lowest 
minimum starvation wages of Rs. 20-8-0 a month, i.e., for an educated 
man who starts subordinate service and if an Indian is recruited to the 
ofl&cer’s grade he is paid the princely salary of Es. 60 a month; he is then 
called an apprentice, and then when he is confirmed—^he is confirmed on a 
very lower scale of salary, whereas a man who is recruited in England 
starts on Es. 450 a month. 1 -say it is a most outrageous scheme of 
recruitment and in that way^ the expenses of the entire management are 
being put up on a very extravagant scale while the lower grade men are 
being starved. The management is inefficient and I therefore tliink that 
the working of the South Indian Railway Administration deserves to be 
imrnediately looked into. I also submit that there is a great deal of 
nepotism in that Eailway and I want Government to look into this also. 
Government have had recently occasion to express the strongest dis¬ 
approval of their methods in regard to the management of timber stores. 
Under these ciretimstances I submit that the South Indian Railw'ay should 
be asked to practise retrenchment in the higher grades and grant decent» 
scales of living wages in respect of their lower subordinates, and to see 
that no patronage is exhibited in making appointments and that the gross 
irregularities of account and audit if not more are not repeated as they 
have been in the past. 

Mr. A. M. Hayman (Railway Board: Nominated Official): Sir, 
Mr. Eangaswarni Iyengar has dealt with the matter very briefly. I will 
give him a brief reply. I will take up first the statement that he made 
that some discrimtnation was being shown to Indian officers appointed 
in a sort of probationary capacity on the South Indian Bailw'ay and that 
they are being paid Rs. 60 a month. The facts are that these are students 
who are being helped by a stipend to enable them to obtain the degree 
of A. M. I. C. E. (India), and if these students. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I interrupt. 

Mr. A. M- Hayman: No, sit down, Mr. Eangaswarni Iyengar, please. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not entitled to say ‘'Sit 
down to any other Member. 

Mr. A. M« Hayman: I beg your pardon,, Sir. • I apologise to my Honoui'- 
able friend, Mr. Eangasw^ami Iyengar. It was entirely due to our friendiv 
relations that I spoke to him in that vein. 

These stud^ts, if they are qualified and obtain appointments in the 
cfficere grade, will commence on the proper pay which is giv%n to evetv 
officer who is appointed to such grade. Now, Sir, I take up the real point 
<fn lirbiclii the Honourable Member has brought this motion. He says, 
he objects to the two appointments of Deputy Agents on the 
So^h Indian Railway. I wish to point out to him first that provisiom 
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for new appointments in a budget is not necessarily an authcnrisation that 
the expenditure shall be incurred by a subordinate authority. The pro¬ 
posals of the South Indian Railway for these two extra appointments are 
linder consideration at the present moment by the Railway Board. I 
may also say that the Railway Board are inclined to view with favour 
the addition of one appointment because of the veiy large programme ot 
new eonstiaiction and rehabilitation works that are going on on the South 
Indian Railw^ay. My Honourable friend comes from Madras and I am 
sure he is very pleased with all that is being done on the South Indiau 
Railway to extend the railway system there. Well. Sir, if you want to 
control the expenditure that is being incurred on a large scale on new’^ 
construction and on new works you must have adequate supervision. 
You cannot do without it, Sir, and the Railway Board, as I say, view' 
with favour the addition of one temporary officer of the rank of Deputy 
Agent to help the Agent to control this huge expenditure. The Railway 
Board, Sir, have not made up their mind about the other appointment, 
but Sir, what T wish to say is this, when the Railway Board have made 
up their mind as to what they are going to do in this matter, they will 
place before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways their proposals 
if they decide to create these appointments. No additional expenditure 
will be incurred in connection with these appointments until that 
memorandum has been placed before the Standing Finance Committee 
and considered by them. Now, Sir, in view of this v^xplanation 1 would 
ask iny Honourable friend to withdraw' Ips motion. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head * Working Expenses : Administration ’ be reduced 
by Rs. 2,00,000,” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogjish (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non* 
Muhainniadan Rural): I do not move this {unendment’^' as the point I 
wished to raise has been dealt with already. 

Administration of the Stores Department, North Western Railway. 

Lieut^-Odoiiel H. A. J. Oidney: The motion standing against my 
name is for a reduction of one lakh in regard to the Stores Department 
of the North Western Railw'ay. In this connection I would draw the 
attention of the House to a series of questions that were asked on the 
30th August 1926 by my Honourable friend Mr. Neogy. These questions 
related to certain contracts that w^ere placed by the North Western Rail¬ 
way wuth a contractor named Messrs. Diwan Chand and Sons of Lahore, 
I know neither the contractors, nor the Controller ofi Stores of the North 
Western Railway—I have never seen them nor met them in my life. 
So I do not know what are the usual procedure and contract terms 
demanded by the North Western Railway from its contractors. I am 
unfortunately more familiar wuth the unusual method^, of the Controller 
of Stores. In reply to these questions the Honourable Silember in charge 
of this department replied that the lowest suitable tender was’ accepted and 
there was nothing unusual in the procedure detaile4 in the questions asked. 
Now, Sir, if the Memlper in charge of this, depariment thought there was 
nothing unusual in this procedure I de&ire to why did thp 

the Deihand under the head * Workfhg Skpinses r Adminiktatfon/ be 
reduced by Rs. 1,00,000.” 
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Honourable Member take further action in this matter and did the action he 
took result in a further inquiry being made and which in turn led to the 
•exposure of certain irregularities on the part of the Controller of Stores and 
if so what further action has he taken in this matter. I am given to 
understand that the Bailway Board took some action in this matter not¬ 
withstanding the reply given by the Honourable Member. I epeak sub¬ 
ject to correction, but, I believe that a letter was written by the Bailway 
Board to the Agent, North Western Bailway, on the 8th October, 1926, 
calling his serious attention to financial losses due to the gross in*egularities 
amounting, I understand, to a very serious offence on the part of the 
Controller of Stores in his relation with Messrs. Diwan Chand and Sons’ 
tenders. Now, Sir, I want to know what further action the Bailway 
Board puioposes to take in the matter against this firm of contractors whose 
names had been previously removed from the East Indian Bail way. 

Sir Clement Hindis (Chief Commissioner for Bailways): May 1 ask 
i}he Honourable Member a question? Would he kindly explain what cases 
lie is referring to? I airi afraid I did not catch the reference. 

Lieut.-Colonel H« A. J. Gidney: I am referring to questions 
Nos. 107 to 112 asked by Mr. Neogy on the 30th August last year regard¬ 
ing certain contracts for castor oil, lubricating oil and cotton waste 
supplied by Diwan Chand and Sons to the North Western Bailway. I'o 
continue, Sir, I believe—speak subject to correction—that Ihe Railway 
Board did take action in this matter. Sir, we have heard such a lot in this 
House about Railway scandals. We have heard about the East Indian 
Railway colton waste scandal and I have not forgotten the admonition 
the Honourable Member tried to give me for my reference to it and my 
defence of Mr. D’Cruz. I wish to call this also a scandal, for in view 
of the questions asked and the. replies given by the Honourable Member 
as also the actual facts of the case, I think this House is entitled to ask 
him what further action he proposes taking, in addition to the action I 
believe he has already taken—I refer to his letter of the 8th October, 1920. 

I ask this for two reasons. Firstly in the interests of proper administra¬ 
tion, and secondly to oppose and if necessary to expose what, as far as 
I can see, seem to be different kinds of treatment and punishments inflicted 
-on officials and subordinates for almost similar offences. I would not 
even suggest that this is the intention of the Honourable Member for I 
do believe, in fact I am sure, that when be answered Mr. Neogy s questions 
he was not accurately, properly or fully informed of the facts. But I do 
consider that such cases should be severely dealt with, and I hope the 
Honourable Member will be kind enough, when he replies to this, to let 
this House know what action he has taken or what further action he pro¬ 
poses to tfiie, and secondly, if my information is correct, whether in his 
opinion it is right that contractors of this type should be allowed to 
exploit the railways. Sir, I move my motion. 

The HonoiiraUe Sir Charles Ittnes: Sir, the Honourable Member has 
taken me entirely by surprise because he gave no notice of the particular 
Contract he had in mind, and however efficient we may be in tl?e Railway 
Bbaid we do not oarry in our minds the details of every contract entered 

hjr every particular railway for oih But I understand he is referring 

a certain contract for castor oil entered into by the North Western 
called Diwan Cha«d and Sons. ‘ I think I am correct 
ijQ saying that in the first instance tenders were called for for this caster eil, 
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and on an examination of the tenders an order was placed with Diwan 
Chand and Sons, Later on in the year when the Kail way wanted further 
supplies, instead of calling for fresh tenders they placed a further order 
with the same firm. That was the burden of the complaint and I think 
I am correct in saying that that is quite a usual procedure. I do not 
know what letter the Honourable Member refers to. I can only say that 
in view of what he has said I will look into the matter again, but I am 
afraid I cannot say more. 

Mr, President: The question is: 

That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration * be reduced 
by Rs. 1,00,000.** 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Gidney: Sir, in view of the promise given by 
the Honourable Member, I ask your permission to withdraw this motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Arrangements for the Hardwar-Kurnhh Mela. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, 1 move: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration,’ be 
reduced by'Rs. 1,000.” 

In view of the large amount of business that the House has ’still to go 
through I shall be as brief as possible. I will not deal generally with 
pilgrim traffic, which is a special branch of third class traffic. The griev¬ 
ances of third class passengers have frequently been placed before this 
House. But I wish to ask on this occasion what arrangements Govern 
numt are making in connection with the Hardwar-Kumbh Mela to be held 
in April next. 1 have no inconsiderable experience of these melas myself,, 
and although I can say that during the last 12 years an appreciable im¬ 
provement has taken place in the manner of handling third class traffic, 

- ^ there is still great room for improvement. In a debate that 

took place last year, it appeared from what fell from the* 
Honourable Member for Commerce that he was under the impression that 
wagons were not being used now to convey third class passenge.^s. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Kangaswami Iyengar contested that statement. I 
am free to admit that the use of wagons has become much more Jnfrequeut 
than it used to be in the past but they are still used. However, I would 
like to know whether any instructions have been issued to the railway 
authorities not to employ wagons for the conveyance of third class passen 
gers. If they have been, I have nothing more to say on this point. 
But if they have not I would like to say that this is a matter that 
requires the particular consideration of Government, and that, where', 
third class passengers are conveyed in wagons, it is only fair that they 
should not be charged the full third class fare. (Mr. A. Bangaswami 
Iyengar: “ No, they should not be conveyed in wa^ns at all.*') I am 
certainly on principle against these passengers being conveyed in wagons, 
but where wagons are used, it is only fair that they should be charged 
less fare than they would be if they were conveyed in ordinary carriages. 
(Mr. N. M. Joshi: “ Half rates.") 

My special suggestion in this connection is that on the occasion of 
the Hardwar-Kumbh Mela, the Government should ask the Railway author¬ 
ities to appoint ^a superior officer specially to look after the third claims 
passengers. The pilgrims, who flock to Hardwar, will remain in the 
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station yard for about a week—at any rate my experience of the twelve- 
yearly and six-yearly Kumbha of 1915 and 1921 is that the passengers had 
to remain in the open for days and days in the station yard. I know it 
was not possible to convey all passengers in the course of 24 hotirs. But 
since these passengers remain on railway premises for a number of days, 
it is only right that there ought to be a special officer charged with 
responsibility of looking after them. It is not enough that you should 
have subordinate railway officials or Sub-Inspectors of Police to see that# 
they are not maltreated, for it is not infrequently that complaints have 
to bo made against these very officers who are supposed to protect third 
class passengers, and I hope that this suggestion will be given effect to. 
I am sure that if the superior officers of the railways look upon the hand¬ 
ling of 'third class traffic as a matter not less in importance than any of 
the other questions* dealt with by the railway authorities, the point of view 
of the subordinate officers will change, thus adding greatly to the con¬ 
venience of the large number of passengers who flock to the sacred places 
of pilgrimage periodically. 

Before 1 sit down I should like to say a word also about overcrowding. 
During the last twelve years while I have seen appreciable improvements 
carried out in every direction, I am sorry to say that my own ex¬ 
perience does not enable me to say that there has been any’^ improvement 
in regard to overcrowding. The Honourable the Commerce Member does 
not accept the accuracy of that statement. May I assure him in view, 
if I may say so, of the special experience that I have of mela traffic in. 
the United Provinces that I cannot honestly say that there has been any 
appreciable improvement in this direction? There is still a great deal of 
overcrowding. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: At melas? 

PandUt Hirday Nath Kunzru: At melas. Of course I am speaking of 
iinelas. I have discussed this matter often with railway officers and asked 
them why it is not possible that coaching stock at least on various lines 
under the control of Government should be pooled on these occasions. At 
one time, that was before the East Indian Railway had come under Gov¬ 
ernment management, the reply given to me by an officer of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway was that it would be a very expensive businesB to 
take over the stock of a Company-managed Railway. 

Sir Clement Bindley: Why? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: That was the only argument that he 
used. To me that particular argument does not appeal very much. If 
you are earning a great deal through third class passenger traffic you ought 
not to make it a point to see in connection with pilgrim traffic that you 
carry every passenger at a profit. Even if you have to incur a small loss 
on special occasions, it is worth while undergoing it in view of the general 
importance of third class traffic and the large income that third class 
passengers contribute to the revenue of the railways. I do not know 
whether any action has been taken in this direction in the past or whether 
any action of a similar nature is contemplated in connection with the 
Kumbh Mela to be held at Hnrdwar, but I would earnestly press this 
matter on the attention of Government, particularly as the East Indian 
Railway and the Great s Indian Peninsula Railway both are now being 
imanaged by Government. 
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Eai Baliadur Tarit Bhusan lU>y (Bengal Mafaajan Sabha: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, 1 am. glad that my friend Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru has 
invited attention to the question of Pilgrim traffic. I believe I shall be 
failing in my duty if I did not give expression to my feelings regarding the 
inconveniences and privations of lower class passengers and the pilgrims. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that the question of providing better amenities 
for lower class passengers—and surely the pilgrims come under this 
‘Oategory—is a matter of paramount importance. These lower class 
passengers have been suffering in silence, because they are unoomplaining 
and poor; they are voiceless. In this connection I think I ought to invite 
the attention of the House to the report which was submitted by the 
Sanitary Commissioner to, the Government of India in respect of the Pil¬ 
grims Committee. The Sanitary Commissioner to the Government of 
India, on the 27th of September, 1916, submitted the following report: 

“ The Gk)vernmeiit of India can hardly he aware of the amount of ill-feeling and 
ill-will towards themselves which these two conditions, namely, (1) overcrowding of 
‘Ordinary trains and pilgrim specials, and (2) the use of goods wagons, engender.’* 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: What is the date of the report? 

Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy: 1916, 27*th September. Sir, as a 
matter .of fact I do not really understand why wagons should at all be 
used for carrying these pilgrims, these third class passengers. In 1920 
when I appeared before the Acworlh Committee I observed as follows: 

“ I regret to observe that at present the Railway Board have failed to satisfy the 
requirements of the public and to inspire public confidence, and I am personality 
inclined to press for its discontinuance. The manner in which the Indian travelling 
public, including the womanhood of the country, are packed almost like cattle in 
ordinary trains, not to speak of pilgrim specials, consisting most often of goods wagons 
and trucks, is sufficient to warrant the belief that the Railway Boai^ have signally 
failed to justify their existence.’* 

Further, you will be pleased to find that no less a person than the 
President of the Ilailway Board made this observation: “ thjit there arc 
strong reasons for believing that third class passengers like' wagons for 
travelling’’. An astounding revelation! Wagons for travelling! That 
was an observation which was made by no less a person than the President 
of the Railway Board. This was in 1919 or 1920, and I want to invite 
the attention ..... 

Sir Clement Hindley: Can I ask what President of the Railway Board 
that was? 

Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy: I have not got all the materials before 
me. I referred to that in the memorandum which I submitted before the 
Acworth Committee. I shall be able to furnish you with the information 
later on. 

Sir Clement Hindley : All I wanted to make clear was that it was not 
I who made those remarks. 

Mr. d. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muharnmadan Rural): Does 
the Honourable Member describe himself as President of the Railway 
Board or as Chief Commissioner? 

Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy: I would not mention his name. It 
was in 1918, 1919 or 1920. I think I will not be justified in mentioning 
his name. That is the position, Should this treatment of third class 
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passengers and pilgrims be tolerated? Treatment such as this—will not 
mince matters when I say that it is exasperating, to say the least of it. 

My Honourable friend has referred to the festival of +he Kumbha Mela 
which will come ofi in March or April. It is said that the pilgrims, the 
lower class passengers, like wagons better than anything else. Just fancy 
in the killing heat of March, or April these pilgrims would prefer and like 
these wagons. I hope the day will come when the Members of the llailway 
Board will try and make an experiment and find out whether they would 
prefer and like wagons tetter than their saloons. I sincerely hope that 
they will make arrangenjienta for carrying third class passengers not m 
these wagons and trucks but in proper and better third class compart¬ 
ments. I am glad that in the Eailway Budget provision has been made 
for water supply and for better class of accommodation for lower class 
passengers, but at the same time I feel bound to draw attention to the 
fact that out of 219*58 lakhs, the magnificent sum of 2*76 lakhs only 
have been provided for latrine and sanitary arrangements for these lower 
class passengers. Is this sufficient? I do not think it is and I do hope 
that the whole of this amount will be properly applied. I have one 
further suggestion to make, that for the convenience of lower class 
passengers, and pilgrims in particular, who will have to travel in March 
and April, I think the time has come when arrangements should be made 
for providing third class compartments with fans. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, I just wish to make a very few observations in support 
of my Honourable friend Pandit Kunzru's speech. I view. Sir, with the 
greatest regret the overcrowding of railway carriages for the third class 
passenger. Shipping companies are not allowed to carrj^ in excess of their 
numbers, and I fail lo see why railways should be such constant and 
serious offenders. I accept at once the difference between a long sea> 
voyage and a short railway journey, but the point I wish particularly to 
iirge upon the Railway Board and upon the House is this, that third class 
fares are now so reduced that the last reductions have failed to produce 
that increase of traffic which was hoped for, and I would like to see the 
policy of the Government and of this House directed more towards the 
amelioration and improvement of the conditions of travelling of the third 
class passenger than to some further infinitesimal reduction in the rates of 
fares. I am extremely anxious to see the higher standard of living which 
we are all supposed! to aim at for our fellow-men also aimed at for our 
fellow travellers. I remember very well the remarks made by our old 
friend, Colonel Stanyon, who said how happy the faces were in an over¬ 
crowded tikka gari and in an overcrowded train. That may be true, but 
it is not leading to a higher standard of life, and whilst I accept the 
inevitable that there must be overcrowding in the case of pilgrims when 
there is a rush, still, if the railways are compelled to put men into truck 
wagons, I do think they should get some advantage in the fares. 

Sir Olement Htidley: Sir, I am very much obliged to Mr. Kunzru for 
bringing this matter up and for the manner in which he has done so. It 
is a pleasure to me, Sir, to be able to answer a speech like that of Mr. 
Kunzru because it comes from one who has a certain amount of authority 
in thht he has himself expenenceJi arid seen a great deal of this pilgrim 
traffic. Before remarking on the special arrangements which we are 
rnaking in regard to the Kumbh Mela, I wish to make a few general 
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rexnarkB about this very di£&cult subject, of pilgrim traffic. We and all 
oiar officers regret the overcrowding at these pilgrimage times, but those 
Honourable Members who have been through these melas will, I am per¬ 
fectly certain, understand the difficulties we always have in controlling 
the crowds of people who come to them. You may say that difficulties 
are only made to be rgot over. Well we accept that and we do our best 
to get over them, but they are very serious difficulties. I was recently in 
Eastern Bengal in the neighbourhood of a place called Bogra and I was 
there when a very large local mela was taking place. I give this as a 
small instance of these difficulties. The best estimates that could be 
made, after consulting the local authorities of the number of pilgrims who 
would come to the fair was about 20,000. The place of pilgrimage was 
some distance from the line and was fairly equidistant from three or four 
stations, the line there being curved. During the days when I was 
there some 80,000 pilgrims had to be dealt with as against the 20,000 
estimated by all the local authorities and the local people themselves who 
could be consulted. Now, I submit, that it is a very great practical diffi¬ 
culty, when you have made your arrangements for 20,000 passengers, with 
some allowance for excess, to find yourself confronted with 80,000. The 
difficulty, is this. They come for two or three days beforehand but they 
all want to go away as t=oon as the particular occasion is over and they 
want to go away together. The difficulty is enhanced when many of them 
go to two or three other stations on the Ime by walking a few miles across 
country where they think they may get a train. In this case there was 
extraordinary difficulty in getting away the very large crowds that had 
assembled at the smaller stations near by. When I passed through one 
station there was a crowd of something like two or three thousand people 
at a very small place. They were very orderly people and they were very 
happy and they were all at that time sitting down all over the platform, 
all over the railway line, and all over the go^s sheds. There was a small 
force of police and a few rail way officials, and I just thought to myself 
“ Now what is going to happen when the next train gets in. ^', because 
when the train had just come in they all crowded up and got in in large 
numbers. When the next train came along I do not know what happened 
but I was told there were seven more special trains expected that night. 
It is obvious when a train gets to the first station where crowds are 
assembled it gets full up and I do not know what the people do at the 
next station or two or how they eventually get away. Now I am merely 
giving an illustration. I think everybody knows the difficulties; but we 
do take special measures to avoid the carriage of pilgrims in goods wagons. 
One of the officers came to me that evening when it was dark and getting 
very late and these people were all th re faced with the possibility of re¬ 
maining where they were all night because you cannot rush seven trains 
through at once; you must allow a certain interval to elapse between one 
train and another. If the number of passengers has greatly exceeded 
your anticipations and the passenger stock that you have arranged for is 
found insufficient how are you going to get them away? I said the only 
thing lo do was to bring along a few goods wagons. I was told that they 
brought up some later which carried the rest of the people away. They 
went away quite joyful because they did not want to wait till the morning 
for another train. It is only on occasions like this that passengers now are 
occasionally carried in goods wagons. , > 

The Honourable Member from Bengal quoted from the Eeport of the 
Pifgrim Commission of 1916. Well, Sir, I have only to remark that that 
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was in 1916 and this is 1927 and most Members of this House, I thi:^^ 
know that we have progressed a great deal in the direction of avoiding- 
the use of goods wagons. We have had an unsolicited testimonial from 
one of our old opponents on the floor of this House who retracted a great 
deal of what he said about the Bengal and North-Western Bailway in 
the past. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran : Non-Muham- 
niadan): T never retracted anything. 

Sir Olement Hindley: I do not suppose he ever wii*, but I 
understood him to say that from his observation on a recent occasion, 
a mela or something of the kind, the Bengal and North::Western Bailwav 
have improved in this respect. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Yes, I said so. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: The Bengal and North-Western Railwiu' 
is bad enough even now. 

Sir Clement Hindley: Well, Sir, the Bengal and Nortli Western 
Kailwav has to meet special difficulties in that it has so far 
had only enough stock to meet the normal passenger traffic;. I just 
want to mention that point, which is, I do think, not quite understood. 
If w^e are going to carry a very large excess of passengers suddenly at one 
period, it means one of tw^o things; we have either to keep in reserve a 
large amo\mt of coaching stock which is not going to pay, or we have to 
run the risk of being short. Now, on the Bengal and North-Western Rail¬ 
way we recognised two years ago they had not sufficient passenger stock 
to meet the requirements of pilgrim traffic; but they have improved their 
arrangements and wo are pressing on them the necessity for making 
fnrtlier arrangements for rolling-stock .... 

Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy: The arrangements in the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway are also^ very bad on the occasion of the Oar festival at 
Juggernath. 

Sir Clement Hindley: The House will recognise that I really cannot 
go into the case of all the railways now; T am dealing with the matter 
generally at the moment .... 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: You have dealt with the worst raiiw'ay. 

Sir Clement Hindley: I may say that in Northern India, on the State 
Railways, Ihe North-Western Railway, the East Indian Railway, and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, we have been endeavouring during this 
last year to effect some kind of pooling of the rolling-stock which is specially 
set aside for pilgrim traffic. We took up the question last year and we 
have gone to some extent in that direction. We have ascertained what 
c'xecss stock would be normally required for the melas which usually occur 
and we are seeing whether we can have a pool of extra coaching stock which 
can be moved from one railway to another as required. I would like to 
say there is no difficulty on broad gauge railways for arranging, as between 
those railways, for the loan of coaching stock and no undue charges 

J may just very briefly say what we are doing for the Kumbh Mela 
which we uiiderstand this year is to be one of exceptional importance. 

Hohse knows, of course, that these large melas occur at Hardwar 
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every twelve years, and this is to be an exceptionally large one. The 
matter has been very carefully studied and has been under examination 
by the East Indian Kail way and the adjacent Railways for some months 
past. No time has been lost in making advance arrangements for meeting 
this exceptional rush of passengers. Meetings have been held between 
the transportation oflEicers of the North-Western Railway and the East 
Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to consider how 
they can best make the necessary stock available. We have here to depend 
very largely on the estimate of local authorities and the people themselves; 
we expect to have something like one million passengers to deal with in , 
excess of the ordinary passenger traffic. To work the time tables which 
can be to some extent laid down in advance for moving this vast numbers 
of people-—I would just like to compare it with the moving of an army on 
one of the war fronts—moving a million people in the course of a few days 
is a very large problem indeed. To meet that, the railways estimate that 
they require fifty additional rakes of passenger coaches in order to run 
backwards and forwards and carry these people back to the places where 
';hey came from, on a very carefully worked out time table. Those fifty 
rakcs^, we hope, to some extent—^to a large —may be found by 

taking awyy passenger stock from the other railways—the three State 
railways or any other railway that can spare it. We are making very care¬ 
ful calculations with regard to that, and T hope it may be possible to work 
the arrangements without having to resort to goods vehicles. But if 
passengers are waiting and have to be got 'away, I think w^e must reserve 
the possibility of having to use goods wagons. That is the w^ay T am 
putting it to the East Indian Railway at present. We strongly discounten*’ 
ance it if it can possibly bo avoided; but if it does cf me at a time wlien 
the choice is between leaving the passengers there and keeping*^ them 
waiting for perhaps some considerable time and moving them aw^ay to their 
homes, it is easy to see which course is the better one; but we shall make 
strenuous endeavours to avoid the use of goods wagons on this occasion. 

There is one other point, Sir. Mr. Kunzru suggested that we should 
appoint a special officer to look after the passengers who remain at the 
station. The arrangements locally at Hardwar are very much in the hands 
of the Local Government, but there is definite consultation and co-ordina- 
ticn of our arrangements with the Local Government, and I understand 
that they are drafting in a very large number of special medical officers and 
medical assistants and various other "Officers into the surrounding area in 
order to watch over these passengers .... 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Is the Honourable Member speaking of 
the Local Government or of the Railways? 

Sir Olement Hindley: I am trying to explain that our officers are in 
close consultation with those of the Local Government, because sanitation 
and care of these pilgrims outside the railway station are the affair of the 
Local Government, and we are subordinating our working and our care of 
the passengers and our arrangements there to the plans of the Local Gov¬ 
ernment. At the station itself and in regard to the passenger traffic gener^ 
ally, I am informed that six special experienced railway officers have 
already been appointed to be present for the Kumbha Mela itself on the 
East Indian Railway, and I think that should meet the point raised by 
Mr. Kunzru. They will be definitely charged with looking after the' 
passengers. 
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I would like to make one slight remark about something which Mr. 
Kuuzru said. He drew rather an unfortunate distinction oetween 
the action of the railway subordinates and the railway officers, and 
I do rather resent that on behalf of the railway subordinates, because 
I do think that in a case like this, where the subordinates are working 
with their officers and all in the interests of the passengers, it is a little 
unfair to draw that distinction. I think perhaps Colonel Gidney will support 
me in this. Kailway officers and railway subordinates always work together, 
and I do think it is unfair to suggest anything of that kind. They are a 
body of men all working together as a team, and they are working at a 
time like this in the interests of the passengers to give them every con¬ 
venience and to treat them properly. I am saying this in defence of all 
railway servants who have to deal with the travelling public. I hope, 
Sir, after the explanation I have given of the arrangements we are making 
for the Kumbha Mela, a matter w’hich I understand was specially the sub¬ 
ject of the Hon'.)urabIe Member's amendment, he will see his way to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. M. Bathnaswamy (Nominated: Indian Christians): May I ask, 
Sir, whether Sir Clement Hindley will consider the question of not charging 
people who are conveyed in wagons third class fares? 

Sir Clement Hindley: I am sorry. Sir, I omitted this point. It is of 
course quite impossible to do anything of that kind, because passengers 
buy their tickets in advance and wait for accommodation in the trains. 
They may or may not get accommodation in the regular passenger trains, 
and if some passengers are unfortunate enough not to be able to get acccm- 
modation in the passenger coaches, it will be impossible to issue special 
tickets later on if we have to convey them in goods wagons. 

Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy : Sir, this question is covered by motion 
No. 65 which stands in the name of my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi. . . . 

. Mr. President : What is the point of order that the Honourable Member 
is raising? 

Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy: I refer to +he question put by my 
friend. 

Mr. President: The Chair will see to it. 

Mr. President (to Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru): Does the Honourable 
Member wish to withdraw- his motion? 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Yes, Sir, I ask the leave of the House 
to withdraw my motion in view of the reply given by Sir Clement Hindley. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

' The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock. 
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The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
"Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 

Mr. President: The next amendment* stands in the name of Mr. Joshi. 
The subject-matter of that amendment has already been discussed more 
than once in this Session. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi (Nominrited: Labour Interests): Indianisation of the 
superior service, Sir. 

Mr. President: The general question of Indianisation of service has been 
discussed. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I thought, Sir, that I could have raised a debate on 
this motion that the superior service has not been sufficiently Indianised. 

Reducfioyi of Third Clann Fares. 

(Mr. President then called on Mr. M. K. Acharya to move his amend¬ 
ment!- No. 37.) 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, T do not propose to make any very long speech. I suppose 
the amendment refers to the reduction of third class fares. * 

Mr. President: There is no question of supposing. The ameridment 
actually refers to that subject. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Thank you. Sir. I am aware tliat already some¬ 
thing has been done during the last few months to reduce the third class 
fares. I am particularly acquainted with the South Indian and the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railways in my own province, and I am 
sorry to note that the reductions which they have made are not as large 
and adequate as might have been expected in view of the very large pro¬ 
fits which these two railways make. I am not of course advancing the 
argument that third class fares should be reduced beyond all proportion to 
what may be considered roas( nable demands on the revenue of each rail¬ 
way. From the statement which was furnished to this House in reply 
to a question j)ut by Mr. C. Luraiswamy Aiyangar on the 3rd February, 
we find that while on the East Indian Railway the reduction 
has been very considerable and the third class fares have come, down to 

[lies and 2 pies, on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway they 
are 3.V pies, and 3 pies, and on the South Indian Railway 3^ pies, 3^ pies, 
Sh pies, 3 pies and so on for varying distances. Sir, the South Indian 
Railway runs across a land \vhich is not particularly or exceptionally bad 
and there is no reason why the South Indian and the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railways should not also reduce their fares considerably. One 
other point that I want to raise is this, that there is consideration only 
with regard to long distance passengers. Most of these reductions apply 
to people who travel bc' end 300 miles. I wish to submit to you, Sir, 
that the third class passengers who travel beyond 300 miles are a very 
small percentage of tli.c total number of passengers. If you are really to 
give them amenities it must be irrespective of the distance that is being 
travelled by these third class passengers—^whether the distance is 60 or 
above 50 or above 300 miles. I therefore submit that it would be very 

*That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration * be reduced 
by Rs. 1,000 (Indianisation of superior staff.) 

tThat the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses ; Administration ' be reduced 
by Rs. 100. (Non-reduction or inadequate reduction of third class fares on several 
flailways.)i 
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much more reasonable that all third clatss passengers should have the bene¬ 
fit of the larger earnings which have accumulated to the railways during 
the past few years and that all third class passengers irrespective of the 
distance they travel should be charged smaller rates. In particular I 
want to point out that the reductions on tlu^ first and second class are 
comparatively on a much more liberal scale. As I said, I do not want to 
make a very long speech; the discrcpency is so obvious, and I would press 
upon the attention of the House the very great desirability of making fur¬ 
ther uniform reductions in the fares for third class passengers. I hope that 
in view of the very large millions of people that are really concerned in this 
matter—and I have the honour to represent only the bulk of the middle 
class people—this motion will receive the very sympathetic consideration, 
at least on this side of the House, that it deserves. 

Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
I propose to press—and I find that Mr. Acharya has already taken up the 
subject—^that the Demand under the head “Working Expenses:' Admi¬ 
nistration “ be reduced by Rs. 101 .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is entitled to speak on Mr. 
Acharya’s motion. He cannot move his own amendment. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I support the motion moved by Mr. Acharya and 
have only a very few words to say in respect of it. 

In pre-war times the rate of tliird class fares was such that it went to 
increase the traffic, but since 101B there have been increases. In 1918 
there was an increase and again ihore was another in 1920. But for 36 
years the railway fare that was charged for tliird class passengers had been 
tmiform and that used to pay the railways and I do not s('e any reason 
why the fare should not be reduced to the pre-w^ar level. It has been 
said that the third class passenger fare has been reduced to a large extent. 
But it has been reduced only in the case of passengers travelling long 
distances, that is, more than 300 miles. I beg to state that third class 
passengers do not travel long distances and the average distance travelled 
by them is about 60 miles. That being so, it does not really benefit tbe 
large bulk of the third class passengers. I should like to quote one passage 
from Lord Mayo’s utterances so long ago as 1868 in support of my proposi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. President: When? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: As long ago as 1868, when tbe railways were just 
being introduced into this country, that is, 60 years ago. He said: 

“It is to the third class passengers that we must look to make our railways paying 
and it is not by raising fares but by cheapening the cost of carriage and locomotion . . . 
that we must hope to develop the enormous revenue that we are now only touching 
from this source and the tendency of the railway management in this direction should 
be checked on every possible occasion.’* 

I beg to say that when the railway fares were increased there might have 
been justification, but all those causes do not exist now and we may very 
well bring down the rates to the pre-war level. As regards the sufferings 
q{ the third class passengers and other things I do not wish to trouble this 
House by narrating them because they have already been dealt with, as 
also the sufferings of pilgrims. I beg to submit that this is a subject 
which has often been discussed in this House and it is now high time that 

railway authorities reduced the third class fares further. 

■ -—---:. . 

•Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshl: I also rise to support this motion. In 1024, when 
the Honourable the Commerce Member made his speech he stated that 
when we separated the railway finances from the general finances we would 
get better service at reduced cost and also that through our reserve funds 
we would get a reduction of fares and the general benefit of commercial 
management. I want to ask him whether >^he third class passengers 
are getting any benefit which he had promised in the year 1924. Sir, 
the separation of the finances have taken place. The Kailway Board 
cannot now complain that it has not got any reserve fund* We have 
a reserve fund amounting to more than 10 crores of rupees. The rail¬ 
way management is said to have been commercialised. I therefore think 
that the third class passengers are justified in expecting) a reduction of 
fares, but unfortunately they have not secured practically any reduction 
in their fares* There is no doubt that on some lines the fares have been 
reduced for longer distances. T do not wish to take up the time of the 
House by stating how the fares have been reduced, but I can say this 
that in the North-Western Kailway the reduction has taken effect over 
50 miles, while the average lead of the travel of the third class passenger is 
only 40 miles* On the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway, the reduction of 
fares has. taken effect over a distance of 150 miles, the average lead is 
45 miles. On the East Indian Kailway, the reduction of fares has taken 
effi'ct for distances over 300 miles, while the average lend is 49 milts. On 
the Oudh and Kohilkhand Kail way, the Bengal Nagpur Kail way, and the 
Bombay, Baroda ('entral India Kailway,' .the reduction has taken place 
only over a distance of 300 miles, wliile the average lead in these cases 
is 39, 49 and 33, respectively. You will thus see that for the average 
third class passenger there is absolutely no reduction. The reduction that 
has been made is a mere eye-wash and if the Kailway Board had been 
honest they would not have said that they had made any reduction be¬ 
cause they knew that that reduction WcQs not going to benefit the large 
number of third class passengers. I think. Sir, the Kailway Board has 
really no ground now not to reduce the third class wages. 

Sir Darcy Ltndsay (Bengal; Europeans): Wages? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Third class fares. I am sorry I arn always think¬ 
ing of wages* They used to state some time a^o that in reducing fares 
they were taking a great risk, but as they now have got a reserve fund 
of 10 crores of rupees, there is absolutely no risk now left. Secondly, 
they used to say that they had no sufficient coaching stock. I hope 
the jlailway Board does not now say thal, because we shall ask them 
whal they have done with our 150 crores of rupees. They used to say 
that the cost of services has gone up but only last year I saw that th^ 
freight charges on coal have been reduced, but if the cost of services hr'.s 
gone down for the carriage of coal, I supposei. Sir, that the cost of ser¬ 
vices has also gone down for the carriage of human beings. The old 
excuses given by the Kailway Board do not exist now* The effect of 
their persistence in the policy of charging high fares is not even bene¬ 
ficial to the Kailway Board from the financial point of view* Ordinarily 
there used to be in the pre-war years an increase of third class passengers 
by about 25 millions. I do not remember the exact figure* That in¬ 
crease IS not now kept up although the rates have been reduced. It is 
quite clear that if a commercial undertaking is to be run on commercial 
lines the fares must be reduced if you want to attract traffic. In any under¬ 
taking like this, where large capital is sunk in the construction of lines 
and stations, the more traffic'you attract the better results you will get 
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from the point of view of commercial management- Then, Sir, if you 
consider the se^ice which is given to third class passengers you will find 
that reduction is absolutely necessary. Sir. I do not wish to tire the 
House with many figures but I propose to give only a few figures to show 
what service third class pa^senpcrs get for the fares which they have 
to pay- Sir, the Railway Board have at present 38,495 first class seats. 
These first class seats are used by 1,122,900 first class passengers in a 
year. That gives on an average 34 persons using one first class seat in 
a year- Now I do not want to give the figures for the other classes, 
though I have them wdth me- 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Is the Honourable Member speak¬ 
ing on this motion or his later motion ‘"facilities for third class passen¬ 
gers’*? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, I am speaking of fares, and I want to show that 

• the third class passenger does not even get what he ought to get for the 
fare he pays, and therefore the fare must be reduced. I want to show 
that the fare should be reduced. Tn the case of third class passengers, 
the Railway Board has got 973,741 third class seats, and those seats 
have been used in a year by 564,418,600 persons; that is, each third 

• class seat has been used by 580 persons, while the first class seat is used 

by only 34 personis in a year. You will thus see that when there is a reduc¬ 
tion of the first class fare by a large proportion), the third-class fare ought 
to be reduced by a much latger proportion. This is quite clear from what 
the third class passengers give you- As regards the earnings I also wish 
to give only a few figures- The 33,495 first class seats bring in on an 
average per seat Rs- 351 each in a year- Of course the first class seat 
is a costly seat. But each third class seat also brings to Government 

Rs. 340 in a year. Now, Sir, the first class seat ought to pay at least 

eight times as much as the third class seat; but actually the first class 
seat brings in only Rs- 351 as compared with the Rs- 340 which a third 

class seat brings in. That is to say the third class is paying as much as 

the first class passenger- Now, Sir, what more proof do you want and 
what more justification do you want for a reduction of the third class 
fare? Sir, it is highly unjust that a third class passenger should pay for 
his seat as much as a first class passenger pays for his- But that is 

'what the figures show- The first class passenger gets ten times more 
comfort than the third class passenger for practically the same amount. 
Is it right that the Government of India should treat different classes of 
people in this differential manner? Sir, the treatment which is meted 
out to third class passengers is therefore highly unjust. T hope. Sir, that 
the Government of India for the sake of justice at least will not treat their 
best customers in a bad manner. I have heard so much that the railways 
are commercial concern. If the redlways are a commercial concern, 1 
hope they will nol treat their best customers in this shabby manner. I 
hope, Sir, the fares will be reduced. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Sir, however desirable it may be to reduce the 
'fares of the third class passengers, I have not heard any views put for- 
- ward as to where the money is to come from- My Honourable friend, 
"Mr/Joshi, has favoured the House with a lon,g list of figures which are 
very illupainating but after lunch a little difficult to follow. Sir, during 
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the past few days there has been a very strong demand made for in- 
crease in the pay of members of the subordinate service on the railways. 

HonourabJe Member in charge, Sir Charles Innes, I think told the 
Mouse the number of crores of rupees this demanded increase in pay will 
^quire. We have also had an appeal from my Honourable friend, Pandit 
Jluii2ru, for a reduction in certain freights. Now I again ask where is 
all this money to come from? 

Pandit Hlrday Hath Kunaru: May I explain, Sir, that I never asked 

for any reduction in freights. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I thought he asked for certain reductions for the 
sake of industries. Then my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has referred 
to the reserve of 10 crores- I feel. Sir, that those ten crores would be 
all eaten up and there would be no possibility of having any reserve at 
all- On these grounds, bir, I cannot .^live my support to the motion. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhara- 
madan Rural): Sir, the Honourable gentleman who has just sat down in¬ 
quired as to where the money is to come from to pay for the reduction in 
third class fares and for providing amenities to the third class travelling 
public. *I am rather surprised, Sir, that even after lunch it should be 
impossible for the Honourable Member to find out that the easiest cleans 
of getting more money would be to Indianize the superior staff of railways 
and from the amounts you save thereby, ^o provide the amenities required 
and make the reductions suggested. Sir, if I began to speak on the 
question of Indianization, I am sure, Sir, that you would rule me out 
of order. Now that the question of Indianization has been permitted to - 
be raised, I would just refer to one phase of Indianization if you will 
permit me. . • - 

Mr. President: I am afraid I cannot permit the Honourable Member to 
refer to the question of Indianisation. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: I will show you. Sir, how it would be 
possible for the Government of India to reduce the fares and to provide the 
amenities .... 

Hr. President: There is no question of amenities here. The only ques¬ 
tion now is the reduction of third class fares. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Thank you. Sir. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: I am afraid it is the effect again of the lunch. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: So far as the question of fares alone is 
concerned, I think the figures given by the Honourable Mr. Joshi 
point out that it is quite an easy matter if the Government will 
take up the subject properly, because once fares are reduced, I am sure the 
Government Benches, which are very fond of quoting economic laws, will 
find that with,the reduction of fares more people will travel, more money 
will come in, and thus there will be no deficit even if the present high 
superior salaries are maintained. Sir, with these words, I beg to support 
the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innee: Sir, I think that the Honourable 
Member who has just spoken,, who suggested that the Government 
should take up this question in earnest, will be well advised to make 
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himself acquainted with the previous history of this matter. Mr. 

* Joshi stated that when separation was being argued in this House one 
of the advianltages which 1 claimed for separation was that it would 
enable us to reduce rates and fares and to improve amenities faster 
than if we remained connected with the General Budget, and Mr. Joshi 
daims that experience has -shown that the advantage which I claimed 
for separation has not materialised. Sir, I join issue with Mr. Joshi at 

• once. I think that the House ought to deal fairly with the Eailway 
Board and the Government in this matter. It was only last year that 
we put up before the Standing Finance Committee—and this is the docu¬ 
ment to which I wish to draw the Honourable Mr. Haji’s attention— 
we put up before the Standing Finance Committee a most complete 
analysis of our passenger traffic and our railway fares on every single 
railway in India and we made certain proposals for the reduction of 
railway fares, third class >as well as other class fares. Those proposals 
were scrutinised by th/e Standing Finance Committee and they were 
accepted by the Standing Finance Committee as being a satisfactory 
start in the reduction of passenger fares. Not only that, Sir, but, as 
I explained to the House in my budget speech a few days ago, we have 
made further reductions of fares on the East Indian Bailway, the North- 
Western Bailway and on the South Indian Bailway. I must confess 
that I thought that I would be taken to task by the House for being 
rather rash in having sanctioned those additional reductions of fares, for, 
what has happened in the first eight months of this year? In the fii*st 
eight months of the current year in spite of the fact that we have carried 
more passengers, our receipts from passenger traffic have dropped by 
67 lakhs as compared with last yeai;. sand that loss is mainly on the 
third class passengers. That shows two things. The first thing it shows 
is that you have got to be very cautious in these reductions of fares. 
After all. what does the Bailway Board do? We are just like any other 
business firm. Some firms will sell you it may be apples or oranges. We 
sell Transport and in selling that transport we follcyw that principle which 1 
am glad to say Mr. Bangasw^anii Iyengar laid dowui the other day; we 
charge according to what the traffic may bear. But \vc have to r^unember 
that every reduction of S per cent, in the general level of fares means, un¬ 
less we have compensating increase of traffic, a loss To us of Bs. 1 crore. 
A reduction of only 3 per cent, in the general level of our fares, unless 
we get compensating increase in traffic, means h loss to us of Bs. 1 crore, 
and in the first eight months of last year, as 1 have said, we lost not 
less than 67 lakhs in spite of having increased our traffic. Then, Sir, 
Mr. Joshi went oh to say that it was a mere eye-wash because we had 
not reduced fares on short distance traffic. That is not quifc correct. 
The South Indian Bailway, which one of the Honounable Members 
opposite attacked so much, has reduced its fares on the sfiort distance 
traffic. But Mr. Joshi went on to say that because we had not reduced 
fares on short distance traffic, our reductions were mere eye-wash. He 
went on to point out that the average travel by passengers on the North- 
Western Bailway was 40 miles and that on t.he East Indian Bailwiay 
45 miles. If that is the average distance a passenger travels, surely it 
is obvious that a great many passengers travel a great deial more than 
MO miles. What I say is proved by the fact that I have just mentioned, 
^^isaxlely; that in spite of having cs^ed additional traffic we have lost 67 

lakhs in the first eight months of this year. I claim, Sir, that we have 
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gone as far as we prudently can at present in this matter of reduction 
•of fares. I make ianother claim, Sir. We have heard a great deal in the 
last few days about the extravagance of Indian Eailways; we have heard 
■ a great deal about the inordinately high salaries paid to our officers. 
But the fact remains, and cannot be refuted, that travel on the Indian 
Railways is the cheapest travel in the world. I have the figures here 
and as I think they will prove of interest to the House I shall read 
them out: 

Pies. 

Average rate per passenger per mile in England . . . 9*22 

Do. do. United States of Amenea 15*58 

Do. do. Fi-ance . . 7*14 

Do. do. Japan . . 5*21 

Do. do. Sweden . . . 12*6 

Do. do. Norway’ . . • 16*38 

Do. do. India . . . 3‘73 

That is to say—whatever explanation you may give—taking them broad 
and large, I claim that our travel in India is che cheapest in the world. 

Mr/T. Prakasam: May I know whether the third class carriages in 
India are not as good as those in England? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: ^ As I always travel third in 
England, and first class in India, the Honourable Member may draw 
his own conclusions. 

That does not alter the fact that our rate of travel is the cheapest 
in tile world. It is useless, I say it is wrong, for this House perpetually 
to lattack the Government and the Railway Board on this matter of the 
third class faros. I claim that in the reductions which we made last 
year we hud the support of the Commitlee elected by the House, namely, 
the Railway Finance Committee. I have shown that the result of those 
reductions was that we have lost 67 lakhs of rupees in the first’ eight 
months of the year; nevertheless we have made a further reduction on 
three railways on third class fareSj, and I may add that if the House is 
fair to me they will not' accept this motion. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the liead ‘ Working Expenses : Administration ’ be 
reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

InconvenienccH suffered by the Travelling Public, 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Sir. I beg to move: 

” That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration ’ be 
reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The object with which I have moved this motion is to place before 
Government some of the inconveniences to which the travelling public 
are subjected. My remarks will apply with especial reference to the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway. I shall be very brief. 

The first point that I would like to place before tbe House is 
difficulty of ftird class passengers in obtaiedng their tickets. The book¬ 
ing office is not opened sufficiently early to allow all passengers to take 
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tiokets. I mentioned this point in course of my budget speech last year». 
tod also made some suggestions in this connection, which I would like 
to read ou# to Government. I said: 

“ I Have two suggestions to make, one that the opening hours of booking OffRices should 
be notified on posters in front of third class booking offices in the vernacular. That might 
help the passengers to understand when the booking offices are open, and that might 
serve as a reminder to the booking clerks to keep their offices open at proper times. 
Another suggestion of mine is that the station masters should be definitely instructed 
to see regularly that the booking offices arc open at the right hours, and complaints in. 
this respect should be swiftly dealt with.*' 

In spite of this the booking offices for third class passengers are not 
opened sufficiently early to allow third class passengers to take their 
tiokets. The next point is overcrowding of trains, and ifhis overcrowding 
is specially serious on the Bengal and North-Western Kailway. Other points 
are: dirty and insanitary conditions of lower class carriages; slow running 
of trains and unnecessary stoppages at roadside stations, inadequate 
arrangements for the provision of drinking water. The next point is the 
practice of conveying passengers in goods wagons. That was the point 
to which reference was m'ade in the course of the discussion of an earlier 
motion, and my friend Sir Clement Hindley said I had recanted from my 
former position with regard to the Bengal and North-Western Kailway. I 
have done nothing of the sort. I have constantly brought this matter 
before the House for the last three years, and pointed out Dial the 
Bengal and North-Western Kailway made a practice of conveying passenger 
traffic in goods wagons during occasions of fairs and festivals. But during 
the last Sonepur fair they discontinued the use of goods wagons for 
passengers, and I acknowledge this fact with gratitude. There axe two 
other points which are not germane to the present motion, and I shall 
not refer to them. One is the non-reduction of fares raised during the 
War. and the other is the inadequate pay of the employees of the Bengal 
and North-Western Kailway. I hope my Honourable friend Sir Charles 
limes will deal with these points in the course of his reply, especially 
those with regard to the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. C. Duraiswaxny Aiyangar: Sir, my points are these: 

(1) Third class passengers must be provided with through carriages 
to travel beyond a junction as first land second class passengers are. 

(2) Waiting accommodation at present consists of open sheds and is 
inadequate, unclean, unswept, exposed to rain and sun. 

(3) Fares land time-tables must be printed and exhibited in all verna¬ 
cular languages. Tickets must be printed in vernaculars else there is 
scope for fraud; police and middlemen make profits. 

(4) Booking centres must be increased and booking offices must be 
opened at least an hour before the arrival of trains. 

(5) Children who are not charged at the starting station are 
,charged in the course of the journey or at the destination. So far a» 

I know children do not grow by years during a short railway journey. 

. > (9) Fruits and sweets are sold, but vendors have to pay heavy licenc- 
ilig l^es:; The company makes a profit, but the burden is on iha 
j^$engef. 
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(7) Over-bridges at junctions are not lighted or sometimes not lighted 
properly. I complained in regai^d to this matter regarding Gudur June* 
tion ahd the authorities had not' the kindness to acknowledge my letter. 
The next time I went there, it was in the same condition. 

*Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, previous speakers have dealt with other 
aspects. of the question. I shall deal with one aspect of the question 
which has become intolerable, at least on the East Indian Bai|way, 
namely, the introduction of the crew system in consequence of which daily 
passengers are put to a good deal of trouble and harassment. Often they 
want to attend their offices at Calcutta after having their, meals at 9 and 
running to the stations and at times they are thrown down on the plat* 
form. There was one life lost at Burdwan station, and there is immense 
harassment tb the travelling public. I shall be glad if this crew systezn 
is abolished. That is the one aspect of the question I wish to put 
forward. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir. I do not want to take up any time, but I wish 
to ask for an explanation about some figures I gave about a few minute® 
ago. I showed then that each first class seat was occupied in a year 
by 34 persons. ... 

Mr, President: That is repetition. 

Mr, N. M, Joshi: No, Sir, I am asking now from a different point 
of view. 

Mr, President: What is that other point of view. I hope the Hon<'ur- 
able Member will avoid repetition. 

Mr, N, M. Joshi: The present point is overcrowding. What I want 
to show from this is that you. have not got sufficient third class coaches. 
When one first class seat is occupied by 34 persons and one third class 
seat is occupied by 540 persons, it is quite clear that the Bailwrty Board 
has not got sufficient accommodation, or that you have more than enough 
first class coaches. One of the two things is clear. When you have one 
firstl class seat occupied by 34 persons and one third class seat occupied 
by 540 persons it is quite clear that you have got more thtan enough 
first class seats and Jess than enough third class seats. Tliis is the point 
I wanted to make and this point makes itf quite clear that the Government 
of India either spend much more money in providing first class coaches 
or does not spend sufficient money in providing third class coaches. 

The Bmourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, this question of third class 
passengers is what I might describe as a hardy annual. It has been dis¬ 
cussed at every budget debate which I have attended during the last 6 
years, and I should be afraid to say how many speeches I have made on the 
subject, but each time I make a speech I am in the happy position of being 
able to sa^; that considerable improvement has been made on previous 
years. I am sure there is no Honourable Member in this House who would 
deny that the position of third class passengers is ever so much better now 
than it was 6 years ago. One of the improvernents we have made is that 
in the Administration Beport of each year we devote ^ special chapter to 
the various things which haVe been done for the travelling public. (An 
HonmirahU Memker: “That we admit.’*) : And if. Honourable Membe/^ 
would only read, mark and inwardly digest that chapter we should have 

. ^Speech hot oorreetiid by the Honourable Mmber. 

D 
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1«^ ^ complaints than I have }.u8t heaxd. Mr. Gaya Prasad .Singh was 
perfectly correct in saying that ^a8|t year he brought up the vexed question 
of booking facilities. That is a disability with which I myself have very 
Considerable sympathy. Well, I have always told the House that all these 
debates, after the budget debate all the speeches of all Honourable 
Members are examined and we do take action wherever we can on any 
fiiiggestioiis made. Now that particular suggestion of Mr. Gaya Prasad 
t^ingh reg.^rding booking facilities was made the subject of a circular which 
w issued to alkHailway Agents. We drew their attention to this parti¬ 
cular matter a'nd‘to the suggestions made by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and 
we are now jiist beginning to get in replies on the subject. All Mr. Gaya 
Prasad' Singh*s suggestions have been examined. 

Mr. Joshi referred to the question of third class passengers. I am not 
going to fallow out the intricacic.s of Mr. Joshi*8 calculations regarding the 
relative seating capacity of third class passengers and first class passengers; 
but I will tell him this fact, namely, that there is very much greater dis¬ 
parity between the third and first class fares in India than third and first 
class fares in any other country. In England they charge the first class 
passenger 2^ times as* much as they charge the third class passenger. In 
India, on the other hand, we charge the first class passenger from 6 to 8 
times as much as we charge the third class passenger. That is one point 
I wish to bring to Mr. Joshi’s notice. 

Mr. N. M. Josbi: May I interrupt and ask the Honourable Member 
what he gets per seat from a first class passenger and what from a third 
class passenger? I have shown that he gets Ks. 350 for a first class seat 
and that he gets Bs. 340 on an average from a third class seat. 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Innes: The Honourable Member is treat¬ 
ing the third-class passenger as a type instead of an individual. Now. 
Biv, what we have done in regard to this matter of placing additional rollmg- 
atock on the lines is as follows: 

Between the 31st March 1921 and the 31st March 1924, 1,047 
additional coaching vehicles were placed on the line. 

From then and up £o 30th June 1925, 777 coaching vehicles were 
added and 1,706 were on order. 

During the year ending 31st March 1926, 556 additional coaching 
vehicles have been placed on the line; and during the first 
quarter ending 30th June 1926 a further 155 have been added 
and 344 are on order. 

Now most of these coaching vehicles are vehicles for third class passengers 
and our passenger statistics show for the last few years we have not had 
any very great increment in each year in the total number of our passengers. 
Other statistics show that in tho. last few ^/ears we have placed on the line 
a very large number of coaching vehicles, and I' claim. Sir, that in the 
Boardvin the last five years we have made the greatest impression 
evil pf overcrowding, and I cmi quite sure that most Itonourable 
this House will accept that statement of tho position. 

^ ''rash, to jis ^hati brought up by Mr.iAmar 

' about th^ introduetiori o^ toe crew system. None of us like 

top infaoduotion .pf these spedal 'toethods io order to prevent fraud on the 
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>p£vrt of fihe public; but I think my Honourable friend know^i that this matter 
oi travelling without tickets has now assiuned the dimei^sions of % very 
«ei*iou» evil indeed. I forgot the exact figures; but I t^ii^ I corr^t in , 
saying that in six months of one year we detected something like one 
million passengers travelling without tickets. It is the case everywhere 
that you get a certain percentage—it is the same in every country, it is by 
no means peculiar to India—you get everywhere a certain percentage of 
people who try to defraud the railway, and in order to stop that fi^ud we 
liave had to resort to this system; but the Honourable Member may rest 
assured that we shall try and make the crew system as little burdensome 
to the general public as possible. I hope the House will recognise the 
etforts we have made and have been making every year during the last 
^five years to provide in every way for additional coaches for the third clas® 
passengers, and I hope the Honourable Member will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration ’ be re¬ 
duced by Ks. 100.*’ 

The motion was negatived. 

^ver-employment of Europeans in new Posts created and Vacancies filled. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Bepresentative): Sir, the motion that I have 
•tc move is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration ' be re¬ 
duced by Rs. 100.” 

The* point I wish to make out in support of it is of a very limited but im- 
poitant nature. It is not the general question of Indianisation which I 
want to touch: I am going to draw the attention of the House to what 
the Bailway Board has done during the last year towards redeeming what 
I consider to be the promise that has been made by the Bail way Board in - 
this matter. The Members of this House know that the Bailway Board 
has accepted the principle that the Indianisation of the railway services 
should be something like 75 per cent, in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Lee Commission; and it w'a& also explained to us that in all 
future recruitment of superior services in India and in England this per¬ 
centage of 75 per cent, of Indians would be necessarily and strictly adhered 
tc. That was the understanding which was given to us and from that 
point of view it is necessary to examine whether that proportion has been 
maintained in the recruitment for the superior services in the last year by 
the Eailway Board or not. I do not want to take a long time but I only 
wish to draw the attention of this House to the figures of recruitment to 
new appointments and vacancies filled during the last year, given in para¬ 
graph 82 of the Indian Bailway Board’s Beport for 1925-26 at page 54. 
Of course I admit that there has been another conigendum sent to us after 
the Beport was supplied giving revised figures as regards this very point, 
but they do not materially affect the position given out in the original 
Beport. Instead of reading the figures in the original Beport, even if 
wo look at the figures of the corrigendum, we- find that tl^ number of 
appointments created diiring the year is 189. The. number of vacaneies 
which ocoiirred* during the year is 188, and the ntimber of appointments 
abolished dnrinff the year is 10, the number of vacancies not filled is 48, 
and fthe; net number of vacancies' filledr during^ the year is 224. Out id 
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thds^ 183 are Europeans, and the total number of Indians including statu-- 
• tdty Indians or other classes v/hatever they are. comes to 88. This meana^ 
thht the proportion of 75 p.f£‘ cent, is not merely not a4?iiored to at all but* 
flagrantly departed from. 

There is another thing also in connection with this. When this ques-- 
(ion was brought up in July 1925 before the Central Advisory Council, 
certain papers were supplied to the members of the Advisory Council and- 
from those papers we found that the total number of officers in the Trans¬ 
portation Department was 263, of whom 190 were in the superior and 73^* 
in the local service, and it was expected that to make good the normal 
wastage in that staff 10*5 recruits would be eventually required each year,, 
of whom 7*5 would be for the superior services and 3 for the local service. 
Then certain calculations were made which went to show that Ihe recruit¬ 
ment in England would be 2 for the superior service, and in India the 
recruitment would be 5*5 for the superior service and four for the local 
service. Siriilarly, figures were given for the Civil Engineering Depart¬ 
ment, and they also show that the tot#?J number of recruits annually re¬ 
quired for superior and I»ical service will bs 16 only, and the figures for the* 
Indian and European recruits for the Superior Servvice given conform to 
the standard of 75 per cent, which is accepted by the Government. Simi¬ 
larly, for the Mechanical Engineering Department, figures are given in that 
note which says this: 

** The total cadre of the five State Railways will it is estimated number 224 officers,, 
and the normal annual recruitment will be 9 officers. For some time dependence will 
have to be placed largely on English recruitment but eventually 7 officers will, accord¬ 
ing to the recommendations of the Lee Commission, be annually recruited in India. Of 
these 1*5 will be recruited annually by rromotion of deserving subordinates by tho- 
methods given below ** and so on. 

Now, my point is this. The total requirements to fill izp the annual 
wastage in all the three branches would come to 36 only. That is what is. 
-given here in this note. But if you will look at these figures in the annual, 
report you will find that in the engineering service alone 98 new appoint¬ 
ments have been created this year and of these 98 with 33 vacancies filled^ 
I believe something like 75 have gone to Europeans. Similarly in the 
Transportation Department, there is an extraordinary rise. My objection 
to this procedure is this. If we have to work up to the 75 per cent, of 
IndiaHization, then the one thing the Railway Board should immediately 
do as a matter of fact is to stop all recruitment in England. If not at least 
as the second best in all future recruitment the Board ought not to allow 
this percentage to vary at all. Unless that is done, it is impossible to 
expect Indianization in the real sense of the term within a reasonable' 
length of time. If new appointments are going to be created, if Europeans- 
are going to *be appointed in excess of this proportion every year, then^ 
there is, at least to my mind, no time that I can see in the near future 
when this 75 per cent, of Indianization in the railway service will be fully 
reached. That is one great difficulty which I feel, and that is why I have' 
giv^n this cut of Rs. 100 under this motion. 

Secondly, Sir, there is also another difficulty: Whenever there is suolil 
an extraordinary recruitment of officers for the superior services from 
Eiiglend, it will mean the building of additional staff quarters for them 

an ianormouB cost. That again nteans an additional burden thrown uponr 
hn unexpected manner. For these reasons, Sir, I believe in the 
df economy as well as in the mterest^of the rapid progress in the* 
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*Indianization of the services itself, it is necessary that this House shoiild 
*;not take this out in a light-hearted manner, and if ihy arguments commend 
.themselves to the.House, I think it should mark its protest and accept my 
motion unless a satisfactory explanation is forthcoming from the Hcnour- 
..abie the Commerce Member. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: N on-Muhammad an): Sir, I will just say 
. a few words to plead the cause of Indian engineers who have suffered very 
much under the cold and callous treatment that they receive from the 
Eailway Board. My friend Mr. Aney has just now pointed out that the 
^gure of 75 per cent, of Indianisation has not been reached. I am not going 
to refer to that aspect of the question. My Honourable friend Sir Basil 
Blackett told us last year that they would take steps to Indianise the 
Kaiiway Department up to the figure of 75 per cent, but the 
'.Government do not guarantee that 75 per cent, of Indian officers will he 
taken every year. I am not referring to that aspect. I will leave it to 
the honour of the Kailway Board to take up the question of 75 per cent. 

• of Indianisation. The Eailway Board has got another department which 
is called “new construction.*' We have given them 150 crores of capital 
to construct new railway lines. They are undertaking various new con¬ 
structions. We know that 6,000 miles of new railway are going to be con- 
: structed and we find th,i 5 the Eailway Board does not give any chance 
to Indian engineers on the plea that Indian engineers are not properly 
» equipped with the knowledge and experience, of railway engineering. For 
surveying a railway line or in the construction of permanent ways of rail¬ 
way lines, Indian .engineers are not given any chance and temporary posts 
are created and either British officers from the Eailway Department are 
tT’ansferred to these posts or officers are recruited from England. This 
is not working to the spirit that the Indian Eailways are meant for Indians 
and I will challenge the Honourable Sir Clement Hindley or any other 
’ engineer on that side if they say th>;».‘. Indian engineers are not to manage 
Indian Eailways. Indian railways in Indian States are managed-by Indian 
'Agents and Indian managers and are running most efficiently. In the 
Nizam's State Eailway, where the Agent is an European, tliey do not 
employ so large a number of Europeans as we have in the Government 
railways or in the company-managed railways. Fibr that reason. Sir, 

I strongly support Mr. Aney's motion and I commend it to the House. If 
' Government do not give a satisfactory reply that they will fulfil the spirit 
of the letter that, whether it is new construction or permanent or temporary 
posts, 75 per cent, of the offices shall be filled by Indians, the House ought 
*.to vote down this Demand. 

Lieut.*061onel H. A. J. Olduey: Sir, I have only a few remarks to 
make on this motion and I do so in support of it. The House realises, 
that 75 per cent, of superior railway appointments are to be given to Indians 
and 26 to Europeans. I do not believe, that in this transitional stage 
we can at once claim the 75 and 25 per cent. It will take time and there 
is no doubt that the Eailway Board is trying its best to arrive at this pro¬ 
portion, but we object to the speed with which they are doing it. Sir, 
•'there is one aspect of this matter that I should like to mention and it is 
this. It is scud iihat for every 10 official appo?>;teent8 1’6 will be recruited 
■^rom the subordinate grades, / am now speftking, Sir, for the subordinate 
^classes and I hone the Honourable Member will not acrain caution me that 
“iny remarks will be read by the various Agents and might create a bad^irr- 
fpression /on their tdinds as far as my coimnuhity is’ concerned. Let me 
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assure the Honourable Member I care not what the Agents think. In this 
House I do not speak for the benefit of the Agents; I speak for the benefit 
of my people on the Kail ways, the upper subordinates. I want to know 
how these 1*5 appointments are to be filled up. Railway upper suboriinates- 
consist of covenanted Europeans, domiciled Europeans and Indians, in 
which statutory natives of India or Anglo-Indians are included—or as we 
are called in the new budget returns other classes I desire to 
know to which percentage will promoted European subordinates be 
tacked on—the 75 percent. Indians or the 25 per cent. Europeans? This^ 
is a point of some considerable importance to the Anglo-Indian subordinate. 
I respectfully o|fer it for the serious consideration of the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes. I submit, Sir, that these 1-5 ofl&cial appointments by 
promotions from the subordinate classes should be exclusively ccnfined' 
to the people of this country and that this percentage should not be 
reduced for us by including in it promoted Europeans who should' 
form an initial part of the original 25 per cent, of European appointments. 
I do not fifnidge their promotion but do n('t let it affect this 1*5 
per cent. This percentage is small enough, and I do not think that it 
should include Europeans. By this I do not mean that they wdll not make* 
good officials or that they should not be promoted but now that this pro¬ 
portion of 1*5 per cent, has been fixed it is one that wo can honestly claim 
from the Government for our subordinates. Sir, I hope that the Honour¬ 
able Member wiil be good enough to give his attention to this matter 
when he replies to this rhotion. 


Mr. M. K. Achaiya: I am going to speak only a few words in sup¬ 
port of this motion. The other day we had a special supplementary 
sheet given to us as Appendix G containing a statement of the number of 
appointments created, the number of vacancies that occurred and how 
they were filled up in 1925-26- The percentage of appointments in State- 
worked Railways of Europeans to the number of vacancies filled during 
1925-26 is 56’1 and of Indians 43*9. or the total number of vacancies be¬ 
ing 107, 60 were Europeans and 47 Indians. As regards other railways 
the percentage of Europeans was 60 and statutory Indians 40. Here 
are these statistics which clearly show that of the large number of vacan¬ 
cies that occurred during 1925-26, after all those promises had been made, 
by far the lar^-pst percentage went to Europeans—56-1, as I said, in the- 
State-worked Railways and 60 per cent- in the other railways- On some 
individual railways they seem to be particularly fond of a still higher 
European percentage- For instance, on the Bengal and North Western 
Railway the percentage was 87*7 European, and 12'8 Indian and on the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway it was 81*8 European and 18»2 Indian- In Buriha 
again it was 75 per pent. European and only 25 Indian- All these were 
new vacancies that occurred in 1925^26-' ‘ I am aWare that the number of 
top‘ vacancies that occur is always small, and one thing that struck m6 
when reading through these statistics-r-I am not an eipert in statistics as 
ipy? friend, Mr. Joshi—^was this/ I-shall just give a single inslance by 
wayf of illustration. In 1926 I find the name of a gentleman called Wt: 

who was only a lleputy Agent in 'December of that year on* 
Gvnait Indian Peninsula Railway,>^wing Rs. 1,860 a month. , in June 
he was acting as Agent drawing Bs* ' I am sutw that even on 

S ;(^at^ Indian .Peninsula Railwayi? there: are many geifior offioars to 
1 and tfiere must be some Indians also senior to him. I find on reference-* 
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to records that he is a comparatively young man, only about 40 years of 
age, and that he joined service in November, 1913r so that he has not 
j>ut in a very long period of service in the Department. I am told also 
that the post of Agent on the Great Indian Peninsiila Bailway as also 
the posts of .Agent on some other railways are likely to fall vacant very 
soon; I hope that these junior men will not be put in; and as these are 
State-worked Bailways I hope senior men will be put in, and if possible, 
senior Indians* The Honourable the Commerce Member was good enough 
to admit the other day that there were a number of senior Indiana, both^ 
engjineers and others—^Haymans and Guptas and others on the Oreot, 
Indian Peninsula Railway, North-Western Railway and other Railways* 

(At this stage an Honourable Member was seen standing in his place.). 

Mr, President: The Honourable Member must not keep standing in 
that way. {He must be in his place. 

Mr. M. K, Achaiya: I hope, therefore, that in filling the vacancies 
that occur the percentage of Indians will be raised and also that fcy^ 
the highest posts Indians—statutory Indians—should be preferred, as far 
as poagible, if they happen to be fairly senior men. It seems to me that 
some preference should be given to Indians on the scope of the policy 
that has been recently inaugurated. We are not unaccustomed to the 
fact that on the Executive Councils of the Provinces as well as of the 
Government of India, Indians, even if they are not '*'ery senior in service, 
are still preferred in giving effect to tl^is "general scheme of puttings in a 
certain number of Indians on those Councils. Therefore, even after 
the Indian proportion has been fixed at 75 it is a little odd that a large 
percentage of the vacancies that occurred in 1925-26 as many as 60 per 
cent, or even 56 per cent, has gone to Europeans. I hope that that will 
be satisfactorily answered, and if it is not answered, the House should 
by its vote make it clear that it will not agree to this kind of a dispro¬ 
portionately larger percentafC of Europeans being continued eternally in 
the railways of India, 

The Bonourable Sir Oharles Innes: Sir, since Mr. Das has pointed 
out how necessary it is that I should observe the spirit of the letter of the 
promise I gave I think it well to remind the Honourable Meinber of what 
the promise was. It was a promise based on the recommendation of the 
Lee Commission to improve the facilities for training in India as rapidly aa 
possible so as to provide for the recruitment of 75 per cent- of the vacancies 
in India. I only mention that because it is well to remember wbat 
exactly the promise was and also it leads on to a very important point. 

Mr. H. M. Jodli: Mav I ask the Honourable Member wRat was the 
recommendation^of the Lee Commission as regards superior sorvipes on 
ra,ilways? 

The Bkmourable Sir Oharles Innes: That is what I have iread. It 
leads oh to an important point, namely, that in some of our departments 
We have not got these facilities for training, particularly in the Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering Department. I should also before going on further 
like to reassure Colonel Gidney who referred to the 1*6 per cent, reserved 
for promotion from the subordinate service. I may inform him that 
if a European subordinate is promoted it is taken against European recruit- 
itmnt a«d direct recruitment of the EurOibesm will be reduced* Per¬ 
haps that satisfies the > Hmiouittbld Member. It is* perfectly light and 
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proper that this debate should come up because last year I gave a promise 
that in each year in the Administration Report I would give a list of the 
vacancies which actually occurred and how those vacancies were filled up, 
whether by Europeans or by Indians, in order that the House may see for 
themselves how the progress of Indianisation was going on. The trouble 
in' this matter has been in the last two years that we have had a great 
deal of new construction on hand. I am informed by the Railway Board 
that in getting qualified engineers for that construction they advertised 
extensively in India and they took from India as many as they could get 
and for the balance they have got men from En,i:^land; but the Railway 
Board got them definitely on short period contracts in order that the im- 
jportation for tempora^ purposes of these men might not interefere with 
the progressive Indianisation of the railway services. It is the temporary 
recruitment from home which has upset the propositions and 1 have 
here the statement of the actual recruitment of permanent men for our 
Indian railway services in the months from 1st April, 1926, to the 22nd 
February, 1927, and, if we exclude temporary appointments, I find that 
the proportion of Europeans recruited on State Railways is 35-1 per 
cent, and the percentage of Indians is 64*9. Now, we should have more 
than attained 75 per cent., to which Honourable Members rightly attach 
so much importance, had it not been for the difficulty of the Mechanical 
Engineering Department. We have not in India yet proper facilities for 
training mechanical engineers and therefore at present there are not many 
mechanical engineers whom we can recruit in India. What we are doing 
in that matter is that we have taken on in the last year six apprentices, 
■2 Anglo-Indians, 3 Hindus and one Muslim, and have appointed them as 
^apprentices in the Mechanical Engineering Department with the object of 
•sending them home at a later stage for the necessary training in England 
so that they can come out and take their place in the Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering Department. I think. Sir, that that shows that at any rate on 
State Railways in the current year so far as permanent appointments are 
'concerned we are working up to the figure mentioned by the 
Honourable Member, namely, 75 per cent., - and that, had it nor, 
been for the difficulty about mechanical engineers, we should 
have attained that firjure- It is perfectly true that we have recruited some 
temporary men from home but these are temporary men recruited for 
particular jobs on temporary agreements. We have adopted that course 
specially in order that we may not have to interfere permanently with the 
proportions in our services. As regards the Company Railways it was 
only last year that they came into the scheme and we are still engaged 
in corresponding with them* I am glad to ^ say that spine of these Com¬ 
pany Railways have come into our newly formed recruitment schem.es. 
I do not know whether Mr. Aney has seen those schemes. They were 
published in July last in the Oa^'etUiof India, very .complete schemes for 
the recruitment of all our railway services. The Assam Bengal Railw:ay 
has ag^ed to come into the whole of that scheme and the other rail¬ 
ways we hope will take advantage of it. I do think we. have showni that we 
out our promise; and I hope the Honourable Member will 
wltlbdraw' his motion. 

Mt. B. E. SluUDimtdcliaxa Ohotty .{Salem and Coimbatore cutit: SfoartK 
jV yiiA t^:dJonwMuhamnladan Rural); 'Maji;!;'ask :the Honourable Membet 
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for Commerce to inform this House how many men have been recruited on 
this temporary basis in the last year? 

ilie Hoaouxable Sit Obatles Innes: I think I am correct in saying it 
is 24. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration' bo 
xeduced by Bs. 100.” 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES-43. 

Abdul Matin Ghaudhury, Maulvi. 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

■Aiyangat) Mr. 0. Duraiswamy. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 

Ayyangar, Mr. M, S. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

B^rgava, Pandit Thakur Das. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 

Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Chunder. 

Das, Mr. B. Natique, Maulvi A. H. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. Rananjaya Singli, Kumar. 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. Rang Behari/Lal. Lala. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Xemchand. 'Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. Rao, Mr. G. Sarvolham. 

Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. ^ S'ngh. Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. I Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 


Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 
Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 
Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 


NOES-~45. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul QaiVum, Nawnh Sir Sahibzad.i. 
Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. P. W. 

Anwar-ul Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayyangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
•Chalraj^rs, Mr. T. A. 

Ooatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr, H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

K’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut. ^Colonel H. A. J. 
Grahep, Mr. L, 

Greennel^, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, P. 

Hajman, Mr. A. M. 

The motion Tyie jiegfttived. 


Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Bindley, Sir Clement 
Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. • 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Moore. Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-nd-din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George, j 
Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M, 

Sassoon, Sir Victor, 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N 
Svkes, Mr. B. P, 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Younj?, Mr, G, M, 
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President: Amendments No. 54 of Mx. M. K. Acharya and No, 65^ 
of Mr. Haji have already been disposed of. 

(Mr. President then called on Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy and Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. A. J. Gidney to move amendments Nos. 56 to 61, but they were 
absent.) 

Third and Intermediate Class Waiting Booms for Indian Ladies at 

Moradabad- 

Mauvi Mu h a mm ad Yakub (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I beg to move; 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Administration ’ be 
reduced by 10.** 

The cut that I propose relates to a very small matter and in fact I would 
not have brought it before this Assembly if I had been able to get redress 
from the Railway Administration outside this House. I tried, Sir, to get 
this redress, but I failed. In September last I had a talk with a high 
railway official about this matter and he said that the Railway Board could 
not deal with matters like this and he advised me to see the Divisional 
Superintendent at Moradabad. Well, 1 saw the Divisicnal Superintendent 
and I had a talk with him, but I am sorry to say that I could not get the 
redress and therefore I am obliged to bring this petty matter before the 
House. This question of waiting rooms for Indian ladies may appear very 
trifling to those who afe not acquainted with the life of Indian ladies. But 
to me, Sir, it is a matter of very great importance and this question has 
been agitating the minds of the people of Moradabad, my native place, to 
a very great extent. Several papers hav^ written articles about this and' 
several representations* have been made to me to put it before this H-use. 
The fact of the matter is that in 1925 it was brought to my nc Vice that the 
ladies' waiting room on the main platfonn at Moradabad was to be removed 
to a place outside the main platform near the newly built third class: 
waiting hall. I asked some questions about the matter in the Assembly 
and the reply given to me was that it was not imder consideration to remove 
the waiting hall from the main platform. But to my utter surprise I find 
that after a few months the ladies' waiting room w^as removed from the 
main platform to a distant place. Then, Sir, I again asked a question in 
the Assembly as to why it was that in spite of the statement made to the 
contrary this waiting room had been removed and the reply was that the 
rooip was wanted for some other purposes. Well, this is not enough. We 
had formerly, Sir, one ladies* waiting room on the main platfrrm at 
Moradabad. That was used both by the ladies travelling in the intermediate 
andi^third classes. As it was, the arrangements were not quite satisfactory. 
After that, the present arrangement is that the waiting hall for Indian 
ladies has been removed to a place which is at a distance frcm the main 
platform and Indian ladies from this waiting hall have to cross a very long 
and troublesome bridge before they can reach the niain Watform of the 
station. Also, there is no separate waiting room for Indian ladies who 
travel in the intermediate class, and the House will be well aware that 
generally Indian ladies of respectable middle class families travel in the 
intermediate class and very few in the first 6r second class. Therefore the 
question of having a separate baiting room for Indian ladies trayelling in 
the intermediate class is really very important. Now, Sir, as 1 just said, 
this present third class waiting room is very inconvenient, ladies^ haife to 
pass over a lone: and tedious bridge and this roorn is also too .closa 

to the third class men's waiting ball and sometimes it fe very anhoyinif 
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for Indian ladies to be so near the men's waiting roOm. What I suggest 
is that there ought to be a separate waiting room for Indian ladies travelling ~ 
in itie intermediate class at Moradabad and I suggest tl^at there is a, room 
near the main platform which is now used by the pay cleric or goods clerk, 

. or something like that. They are building a separate building 

outside the station, so I propose that when this room is vacated 
by the Paying Office it should be made available for the use of the ladies ^ 
travelling in the intermediate class. 

As regards the present third class ladies' waiting room, I propose that 
a passage ought to be made from this waiting room to the main platform 
just at the back of the police office on the main station and this passage ^ 
can be constructed by removing the sidings of the Bohilkund and Kumaon 
Bailway by a few yards only; after that this passage should be screened' 
by a wall and then it would be nearer and more convenient for the ladies 
to go from this waiting hall to the main platform, and they would also 
be saved the inconvenience of crossing the troublesome bridge. 

These are the two points which I have been obliged to bring to the* 
notice of the Railway Board. I do not want to detain the House any 
more than is necessary as this is a local matter though of great importance,. 
and I hope that the Railway Board will give it their serious attention. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Inn^i Sir^ I think the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber’s last remark sums up the whole wise. It seems to me that it is an 
entirely local matter and neither I nor the Railway Board nor this House 
is in a position to say whether or not a separate waiting room for Indian 
ladies who travel by intermediate class is required at Moradabad station, 
or whether the present waiting room is well situated or net. In a matter * 
of this kind we must, I think, trust to our Agents who are in the best posi- • 
tion to decide whether the traffic in Moradabad would justify further facili¬ 
ties than exist at present. 

I am glad to see that the Honourable Member has had the fullest Oppor¬ 
tunity of representing his case to the local officers, and the only suggestion* 
that I can make to him is that, speaking frankly, I am quite unable to tell 
him whether his suggestion can be carried out or not, but that he should' 
bring this proposal up in the Local Advisory Council. I put it to the House' 
that we cannot decide local matters of this kind in this House. 

Mr, President: The question is; 

** That the Demand under the head ‘Working Expenses: Administration \ be 
reduced by Rs. 10.” 

Tlie motion wag negatived. 

Mr. President: Mr. Das. The question of stores purchase policy has* 
already been discussed. 

Mr. B. Das: My amendment is not a question^of policy. It is a* 
question Of’reduction of demand. 

I heg to move: 

Thf^ tl^ ‘ Working 'Expei^si^s : Administration* be- 

■ (Aher day my Honourkble friend. J . * i > . 
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Mr. ftMident: The Honourable Member is raising the question of 
a^res purchase policy. That policy has been fully discussed in this House. 
It is not a question of cut on merits, but a discussion of the policy which 
I cannot allow now. 


, ,Mr. B. Dm: I will just explain. The Stores Department under this 
head has one lakh and fifty-two thousand rupees, of which one lakh is 
non-votable and fifty-two thousand votable, of which I want thirty thousand 
♦deducted or reduced, so that the Railway Stores Departments will buy 
their stores through the Indian Stores Department. 

Mr, President: That again is a discussion of policy. 

Mr, B. Das: All right, Sir, I will bring it up on another occasion. 

Mr, President: Do. The question is: 


That a sum not exceeding Rs. 12,30,00,CXX) be granted to the Gkivernor General in 
'^uncil to the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

^nding, the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Working Expenses : Administra- 


The motion w^s adopted. 


Demand No. 5,— ^Working Expenses: Repairs and Maintenance and 

Operation, 

The Bonourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, I beg to ?; ove: 

“ That a sura not exceeding Rs. 39,67,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defr^ the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
«enditig the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Working Expenses : Repairs and 
Maintenance and Operation 

Repairs and Maintenance Charges of Rolling Stoch 

Mr. B. K, Shanmukham Ohetty: Sir, I move: 

** That the Demand under the head ‘ Working Expenses : Repairs and Maintenance 
«nd Operation ' be reduced by Rs. 50,00,000.'* 

Whenever move a substantial cut like this we are asked to specify 
iftider what items we propose this cut to be effected. I have iudicated in 
my amendment motion that I want this saving to be effected in the item 
that comes under repairs and maintenance charges of rolling stock. I 
submit that the repairs and maintenance of rolling stock is not carried on 
railway administration as economically as possible and I suggest 
that, with more economical working, it would be very easy to effect a saving 
df Rs. 50 lakhs. Honourable Members will observe on page 10 of the 
Demands for Grants that the sum allotted for this purpose in the year 
1927-28 is very nearly 10 crores of rupees: 

Repairs to Locomotives ... ... 4*6 crores, 

CJoaching vehicles > ••• 2*7’crores, 

Goods vehicles ... ... * ; 8*0 crores, 

Tnaking altogether a sum of over 10 crores. I submit, Sir, that with more 
eciqn^xnical and .efficient working, it would, be possible, in the year 1927-28, 
ito effect a saving of at least Rs. 60 lakhs. Mv Authority fpr rnaking this 
statement is the Raven Committee's Report. When I speak of the Raven 
iCommittee's Report, 1 speak with smne ♦diffidence because when I quoted 
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the authority of this Keport the other day, I incurred the wrath of the 
great Moghul, I mean Sir Clement Hindley. Even at the risk of incurring 
his wrath again I am afraid I ought to quote another passage. Sir Clemeni 
Hindley called me childish for having quoted one particular passage and 
he enunciated th6 remarkable stateirr:;;.t that we ought to quote the whole 
book. 

Sir Olement Bindley: I should explain that I used the word childish 
generally and not in reference to Mr. Chetty. I said it would be childish 
to base the whole argument on one portion of the book and it would behove 
Members to read the whole book before they could appreciate one parti¬ 
cular passage. 

Mr. B. K. Shamnnkham Ohetty: Sir, if the passage 1 quoted on the 
particular occasion had b oe read with a certain otivi^r passage, it was 
Open to my Honourable friend to point out to this House the passage along 
with which it should be read and to show its real significance, and prove 
that the inference I had drawn from ^he particular passage was not a correct 
inference. Instead of doing that, simply suggested it was childish to 
give one particular passage. Sir, I will quote again another passage. I 
do not propose to read the whole Report (Hear, hear) and I p refer in this 
particular matter to have a childish ignorance rather than the Soeratic 
wisdom which comes, I suppose, as a result of what Lord Asquith once 
called the paralysing penumbra of a second childhood. On page 52 of the 
Raven Committee *s Report the authors observe as follows: 

In the preceding paragraphs we have examined each of the important workshops 
in detail and recommended measures the adoption of which would enable them to deal 
with the work of maintenance and repairs economically and expeditiously.** 

—and this is the important passage— 

We regret to have to record that with the exception of one or two workshops 
the work of repair and maintenonce of rolling stock is wot being carried out either 
economically or expeditiously for the reasons we have stated. That the existing work¬ 
shops have been able to niaintain the rolling stock in safe running condition there is 
not the vestige of a doubt but this has been accomplished at the expense of more 
time and money than is called for by the conditions that prevail on each line.*’ 

Sir, the word “ scandalous ” has been used so often during the last 
two or three days that it is not necessary for me to use that word again. 
On page 33 the Report gives the actual charges incurred on the Indian rail¬ 
ways under this head and compares them with the actual charges incurred 
under corresponding heads on English, South African and Australian Rail¬ 
ways. The table is very instructive; it is very instructive of the sp-ca^ed 
efficient management of the railways in India. It is shown that the aver¬ 
age cost per locomotive in England—^the maintenance charge I mean— 
varies from £603 to £521 per locomotive, whereas in India it varies from 
£530 to £730. The average cost of maintaining a coaching vehicle in 
England varies from £71 to £80 and in India from £190 to £330. The 
average cost of maintaining a goods vehicle varies in England from £6 
to £10 and in India it varies from £16 to £25. I ask the Honourable the 
Chief Commissioner for Railways whether this does not disclose a really 
scandalous administration of the workshops. Having given these figures 
the authors of the Report proceed to say: . 

.'*The cost we heve wwfced out Above for Inidan • railways are necessarily ve^ 
approximate' but they'need not be accurate to lead to the inference that the work of 
maintenance and repair Of. fpUing stock is not being oondneted economically.** 
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h{^y« italicised the word “ not 

^frXhe vcai^^ on ooahcing vehicles id, putlcularly high and bears out what we 

have been led to expect. From an exatnination of the coach and w&gon shops we have 
visited we feel sure that with better organisation and methods of production, the 
adoption of which.we suggest in the next two chapters, it would be possible to work 
well within the English railways’ cost in India, thus bringing about substantial 
»Mbnomies in working.’* 

tet US for a moment examine what would be the economies effected if the 
, recommendations of this Committee are given effect to and if the cost of 
maintenance is brought down to the level that prevails on English railways. 

. Sir, I pointed out that we are spending about 10 crores of rupees on this 
item, and according to. the calculations ^ the Haven Committee these costs 
> as compsu^ed with the English railways happen to be at least 33^ per cent. 

. higher in the case of locomotives, 100 per cent, higher in the case of coach¬ 
ing, vehicles and 100 per cent, higher in the case of goods vehicles. 33J 
per cent, on locomotives means Es. 1J crores; 100 per cent, on coaching 
vehicles means another Rs. I 4 crores; and 100 per cent, on goods vehicles 
means another Rs. IJ crores. Altogether we would be saving Rs. 4^ 
^^rores per annum if the workshops in India are managed efficiently and 
«economically; and every year we are losing on this particular item of re¬ 
pairs and mailiteiiance of rolling stock the huge sum of Rs. crores. 

i agree, Sir, that it will take some time to rectify this age-long 
mistake. I agree that it will take considerable time to give effect to all 
the recommendations of the Raven Committee in regard to the reconstruc¬ 
tion and improvement of our workshop equipment. But the Committee re¬ 
ported some time in April 1926; and I put it to the Honourable Chief Com¬ 
missioner for Railways whether we are not justified in expecting that at 
' least some effect might be given to the report during the year 1927-28; and 
if any effect at all is to be given to these recommendations, may I ask 
what saving is expected to be effected in 1927-28? Comparing the budget 
figures for 1927-28 with the corresponding figures for 1925-26 and 1926-27, 
we are led to the painful conclusion that in the coming year no action will 
be taken on the Report. I suggest, Sir, that if even a part of these re¬ 
commendations are put into effect, that if at least one step is taken towards 
improving our workshop equipment and managfement, some substantial 
saving can be effected in the corning year. I have just now shown that if 
full effect is given to these recommendations there would be a saving of 
Rs. crores per annum; and I put it to the House whether we cannot 
i^^sonably expect at least Rs. J crore to he saved during the year 1927-28. 
'T haVe no doubt that after having listened to these figures the House will 
accept my motion. 

Sir oiement Hindley: Sir, I would first of all like to apologise to Mr. 
Chetty if he thinks that I' called him childish on a previous occasion. I 
am sure T had no intention of using the word childish ** in special 
reference to him. I used it generally and I maintain that it is childish to 
' attempt to extract the whol<i Wisdom of a report like this, out of one or 
.•ttwQ extracts; but I certainly had no intention of hurting Mr. Chetty's 
‘ J apologise to him. . 

^Now, Sir, I was a little snrj)tis^d fjo fliid that Mr. Chetty came forward 
with,w cut of Rs. 50 lakhs on as the House is aware 

a member of the Copamittee w;liich, con- 

it feame'to^the Honse; and dumg the oonsideTft- 
’‘tibn of that Budget the meniberS'Of i^bd Stahdlng ^Finance Ck>mmi^ee did 
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jimention and propose certain reductions on this head o{'working exposes. 

If I may be allowed to read from the Beport of the Proceedings of the 
*43tanding Finance Committee the House will see what I mean. The pro- 
^oeedings aay lhat '' Mr. Bahimtulla proposed .that the Demaj^ should 
be reduced by Bs. 6 lakhs under ‘ Operation other than Fuel * as the provi- 
*sion for the East Indian and Bengud Nagpur Bailways appeared tp be too 
high by about Bs. 8 lakhs each. The proposal was agreed to by the Com¬ 
mittee, The Committee also agreed to a reduction of Bs. 6 lakhs in the miscel- 
ianeous minor heads of this Demand, thus reducing the total Demand by 
Ks. 12 lakhs from the Bs. 39 crores'* (odd) originally proposed. Four of 
the members of the Committee present were in favour of a further reduction 
of 17 lakhs in the Demand Now, Sir, I assume,—I was not present 
there myself,—assume, for Mr. Chetty was present on that occasion, that 
he was one of the members in favour of a reduction of 17 lakhs in the 
Demand. 

Mr, B. K« Saxuniikbam Ohetty: On a point of personal explanation. 
Sir. Since my friend has drawn the attention of this House to the Eepdrt 
of the Standing Finance Committee for Bailways, I am bound to explain 
what ac^ally took place there. No doubt, in the proceedings it is stated 
that 4 oi the members, of whom I was one, were in favour of a further 
reduction df T7 lakhs in this partictflar Demand. Sir, our intention was to 
move a cUt of not merely 50 lakhs but 67 lakhs of rupees. We thought 
we could have the unanimous verdict di the Committee if we brought 
down^ the figure, and we put it at 17 lakhs in the hope that wo might be 
able to arrive at a unanimous verdict, and when we came to know that 
we could not agree, we'thought it was no use proposing a cut of 67 lakhs. 

Sir Clement Hindley : 1 must accept Mr. Chetty’s explanation, and I was 
not there myself. But again, I say it seems to me a little bit inexplicable 
that members of the Standing Finance Committee who were there to dis¬ 
cuss the matter on behalf of the House with the Financial Commissioner, 
did not point out to him their belief that 50 lakhs should be cut off under 
this head. I presume that Mr. Chetty had read the Baven Committee’s 
Beport well before coming to the meeting. If not, he may have read it 
up in a very great hurry and has therefore arrived at wrong conclusions. 
But if he had in his mind, with others on the Committee, the definite 
idea of moving this cut of 50 lakhs, I do think in fairness to the Financial 
Commissioner and myself, the members of that Committee should have 
made it plain to him. It is not fair to come up later with a further cut. 
However, Sir, I am not stressing that point very much. I only say tKIt 
it was a little bit of a surprise to us to see this after what has happened 
in the Standing Committee. 

I think, Sir, that I ought to explain what is really stated in the Baven 
Beport. But before I do so, I woiild like to deal with certain superficial 
aspects of Mr. Chetty's speech. I would like to point out, taking his very 
last point first, this much. 

He says on his * calculations that if the; Baven :Gcpnmitt^^ 
recomtneildatioris are given effect to; we shc^ld be able to effect 
a saying of 4% crores per annum, and therefore he is justified in asking us 
in this yeiar, when mky not have time to put them into effect, for a o^t 
df 80'lakhs. He askbd then what had been the result of the action which 
on this already, and atated ^that he was unable to 

find frbni our budget figtireisi any indicatidh 13iat^ wb were anticipating any 
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ebonoznies. Well, Sir, if he will look at the figures for last year and com¬ 
pare them with the figures for the present year under this head, he will see 
that there is a slight difference of 8 lakhs only in this large sum of 89 
crores. We have in effect made a reduction of 8 lakhs as compared with 
last year. For the sake of argument, it may be considered that the 
amount is the same as last year, and Mr. Che tty would argue and would 
ask the House to believe, that therefore we do not anticipate making any 
economies as a result of this very valuable Report. Mr. Chetty appears 
to overlook the fact that year by year we are adding to our rolling stock. 
In the present Budget we have provided for 6 crores to be spent on rollihg 
stock which will be added to the rolling stock of the raiways. 
A somewhat similar amount was spent last year, and does 
he expect us to maintain a constantly increasing rolling stock 
without any addition to our working expenses? What we are doing is, we 
hope to repair the additional rolling stock or rather the increased rolling 
stock with the same provision of funds as last year, and that, Sir, I sub¬ 
mit, is in itself a very substantial economy. 

Then, Sir, Mr. Chetty has made a very careful and able analysis of cer¬ 
tain figures which the Raven Committee have giyen in their Report on the 
question of the cost of maintenance and repairs in other countries. I hope 
* I ddd not overlook anything or that I did not fail to catch all that Mr. 
Chetty said—hope that is not the case—^because I understood his argu¬ 
ment to I)e somewhat as follows. He said the figures given under loco¬ 
motives on page 33 of the. Report show that the average cost per locomo¬ 
tive' of repairs on Indian Railways is substantially higher than that on 
English Railways. I think that is Mr. Chetty *s argument. 

H^r B. E. I^anmukham Ohetty: Yes. 

Sir Olement Hlndley: And then he went on to say that the Raven Com- 
, mittee said that if we could effect certain improvements which they pres¬ 
cribed there was no reason why we should not get our repairs down to the 
cost on English railways, Now% S r, I do not want to go back to my former 
accppatdon of Mr. Chetty, but I wonder if he really re^ page 32 as well as 
p^e .33 because at the b6ttom of page 32, which is the first portion of the 
columns from which he was reading on page 33, I find the costs of re¬ 
pairs of locomotives in other countries besides England given. I do not 
know why Mr. Chetty should have fixed his attention solely on th^ figures 
for English railways and omitted the figures given for other railways. For 
‘^stance, in the case of Indian railways, the average cost per locomotive is 
given on the East Indian Railway as £530, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
as £795 and on the North-Western as £770. Now, Sir, what do we find 
on the South African railways and the Australian railways? Sir, I submit 
that if Mr. Chetty is permitted to compare our figures with those of Eng- 
' Usb railways* I should be permitted to compare them with South African 
or Australian railways. 

Pandit Uadan Mohan Malayiya: Why? 

Sir Oledient Bindley: I am rathier glad of that interruption from the 
Honourable Pandit, “ Why?'* What is the real basis? Is there any real 
comparison and can Mr. Chetty .say that bis. index figure is better than 
mine" rind that there is a correct comparison between the actual figures 
r Perhaps Mr; Chetty will stl^dy the index figures again. But to go 

On the Soujth/African radways, the ^averager cost 
given as £l,m' agwst, the Bast Indian Bailw^ j8680^ 
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New South Wales spend £1,246 per locomotive agaizva^t the East Indian 
Bailway £630 and the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway £7®8. There are 
several other oases—^Victoria, Queensland and several others—^where the 
figures are substantially higher than the figures which we spend 6n our 
locomotives in India. I do not think, therefore, Sir, that any calculation 
based on .the difference in cost of repairs to our locomotives and those of 
English raUways can really be held to substantiate a claim' for reduciaon in 
our working expenses of crores. The conditions are d^erent and the 
conditions under which the work is done are different. Let me just give 
you a few instances of the difference in our work as compared with the 
work on English railways. In the first place, the size of our locomotives 
is substantiidly larger than those on English railways. (Laughter)* Hon¬ 
ourable Members behind me may laugh but it is a fact, for the gauge is 
5 ft. 6 inches as compared with 4 ft. 8^ inches in England. But the compa¬ 
rison is based on what we consider to be a more important factor and that 
is the tractive effort of locomotives. Our locomotives are considerably 
higher in traoibive effort than the locomotives of English railways and are 
very much larger. That, Sir, is a small point but it is one of the factors. 
Now, the conditions under which our locomotives work are very -different 
from ti^ose in England. Here we have to put up with bad water and 
dust-laden atmosphere and much more wear and tear owing to difficulties in 
the maintenance of permanent way. Those are just a few facts to show 
ihat there ought not to be a direct money comparison between the cost of 
English maintenance of locomotives and our maintenance. I do not wiA 
to argue that ours should necessarily be higher. I do not wish to say that 
we cfinnot get them down, because we are about to do so. But I do say 
that the compa'rison in pounds, shillings and pence —1 do not know what 
ratio my Honourable friend took, I beUeve he took it at Is. fieZ.^between 
the English repair figures and ours is not a fair method of substantiating 
a 4J crore reduction or a Es. 50 lakhs cut in this year. 

Qn th^t point I believe I have shown to the House that Mr. Chetty 
has no reasonable basis for this cut of Bs. 60 lakhs. I think 

therefore I am right in saying -that he has based it on the value Of his 
criticism. If he has no c^culated basis which can stand the light dl my 
examination for a Es* 50 lakhs cut, it must be that he assesses the criti** 
ci^m which he wants to make against us at something like Es. 60 lakhs* 
Prom the vehemence with which he argued the point the other day, I can 
well believe that he thinks that it is worth Es. 60 lakhs. 

I want to take up now one or two points in regard to this Eeport which 
have been referred to in the debate prior to to-day and I think they ^3^re 
cognate to the point which Mr. Chetty brought up. If I am not in order| 
perhaps you, Sir, will correct me, but the Eeport hangs together in sUch a 
way, and it is all connected in such a way with the question of repairs to 
oiir afolling stock that I do not fhink the point that I am now about to men- 
tioh will be considered irrelevant in this connection. We have heard a great 
deal about the waste and extravagance amounting to a “ scandal " as usual 
in our workshops in regard to the disposal of stores and I would ask any 
one who is suffihiently interested in the matter of voting a cut of Es. 6*0 
lakhs against uB-‘**any one who is sufficiently interesti^, to rejad a little 
further into tiiia book. I do not mean that Mr. Chetty shotiid read out 
the whdle hook to this House, but I do mean that in trying to assess the 
rd\3^ td one partbulitir page or one particular sentence hewould aUempi 
to reafise ’whkt^is Jleport niedns us. There wre pages whidi des- 
dribe^ <y 4 i 7 Hcdeaidy oritkism :Mddoh^ GommIHee laid against 
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u$ in the matter of stores. But, as I said the other day, if it is read 
b^efully I do not believe that there will be found one word in those pages 
pr in the Beport which gives a handle to the statement that we have deliber¬ 
ately wasted and thrown away and lost stores. Sir, the tiling resolves itself, 
^ one cares to read it, into a comparatively simple matter of store-keeping 
and book-keeping. Wh^'t the Baven Committee were aiming at in elabo¬ 
rating this criticism was this, that we had adopted what they considered to 
be an unsound method of store-keeping and store-accounting. Now, I am 
not going to quarrel with the Committee because I am firmly of opinion . . . 

Mr. President: 1 do not understand what is the necessary connection 
between the wastage of stores and this particular cut. 

Sir Olement Hindley : The attack on me is that we have had great extra¬ 
vagance in our workshops and that is one of the points on which stress has 
been laid in regard to that extravagance. If you rule that it is not in order 
1 will drop the matter, but 1 did want an opportunity of just mention¬ 
ing , ^ . 

Mr. PrBfiident: The Honourable Member will have his opportunity when 
the main question is put. 

Sir Clement Hindley : I take it that I am not permitted to refer to the 
BporeB. 

Now, Sir, I wish to explain to the House why we consider this Beport 
to be of such great value, why we believe along with Mr. Chetty that it 
is going to eventually effect great economies. I wish to explain that the 
basis of the whole of the alterations which we are making to our workshops 
is the application of revised modem methods to the problem of repairs to 
our rolling stock. I may remind Members that these workshops of ours 
have been in existence for a very great many years. A properly equipped 
workshop is a necessary component part of a railway from its early start 
and therefore our railway workshops in India have a very long history 
behind them. At the time when they were subjected to the very greatest 
possible stress, that is to say, during the War, when we were in the greatest 
difficulties in getting raw material and manufactured articles to effect our 
repairs, we were &t the same time subjected to grave financial difficulties 
and at that particular period, owing to the stress of the War in manufactur¬ 
ing centres in Europe and Great Britain, revised methods of workshop 
manufacture had to be evolved. Tins was a matter which was known to 
us. It was not known generally elsewhere and the whole world was 
astonished at the enormous amount of munitions and other articles that 
were produced im Western countries during the stress of the War. In 
effect a complete revolution was brought about in workshop methods and it 
was impossible for us at that time either for financial reasons or for other 
reasons to bring into effect immediately the changes which had been made 
in Western countries in regard to workshops. We were overloaded here 
for several years after the War with arrears of repairs. The railways had 
suffered considerably during the War in various ways and our stock 
had fallen into arrears in the matter of repairs. Our workshops therefore 
tyere pyaotioally clogged with arrears of repairs for several years and it wais 
^qt^jpossible then to take up the changes which we were desirous of makiiig 
^ p the modernisation of our workshops. But gradually in one 

new methods I were introduced on the lines'di 
tbescjL^hew modem methods evolved in Great Britain and in one particular 
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\^orkshop extraordinary results were obtained in re-arranging the method 
of doing the work. I want to stress this fact. Eeally this method of doing 
repair work is in the nature of a new discovery. It is not a fair criticism 
to say that for years and generations we have been wasting money because 
we had not discovered this method. The workshops all over the world 
were following the pame methods as we were up to the period I am referring 
to in the latter part of the War. There was nothing antiquated about 
our methods at that time, but, as I say, during the War thi^ revolution in 
workshop methods came about and it is not quite fair to tautit us and say 
that we have for very many years deliberately thrown away money because 
by introducing these methods we can now do our work cheaper. I am sure 
Mr. Chetty would be with me on that point. I am sure he is not so biased 
against me as to think really that we have been throwing away crores of 
rupees because we had not made this discovery earlier. 

I do not want to bore the House with technical details but I would like to 
explain the principle of the new method of repairs that are now being con¬ 
ducted and it is one of the main recommendations of the Baven Committee's 
Eeport. I am sorry I lost the thread of my story in thinking of Mr. Chetty 
because he is sitting here looking so nice that I could not refrain from refer¬ 
ring to him again. The result of these experiments which were made in some 
of our workshops led me and others to think that the time had come when 
vve should overhaul the whole of our workshop methods and see whether we 
could introduce the new method throughout. It was not a very easy 
matter because both men and machines have been wedded to old methods 
and they do not easily take in new ideas. But the opportunity was afforded 
to us on the Bailway Board by having four large systems to manage, the 
Bast Indian Eailway, the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, the North 
Western Eailway and the Eastern Bengal Eailway, four of the largest 
railways in India and containing amongst them the largest of all our work¬ 
shops. The opportunity which arrived then was taken and we decided the 
year before last to obtain the services of the best possible experts in order 
to show us how these new methods could be applied to our workshops. We 
had on our staff Mr. Wrench, a man who had successfully introduced this 
system in one of the shops on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway and we 
obtained the services of Sir Vincent Eaven, probably the most eminent 
mechanical engineer in Great Britain at the time. And, Sir, this Eeport 
is the result of their very careful investigations. In the first place they 
have given us a method by which we may reorganize our workshops on the 
new lines. They have shown us where we have had unnecessary workshops. 
They have shown us that by co-ordinating the work of the workshops on 
these four great railway systems we can in effect do away entirely with 
certain workshops. We are closing down the workshops at Karachi and 
Bawalpaindi. They Have already been closed down. We are going througli 
the whole of the re-modelling schemes that we had in hand in regdrd to the 
other workshops and. applying the principles which the Eaven Committee 
laid down for us. We have, I am glad to say. been aBle to make even 
greater reductions of capital expenditure than the Eaven Committee con¬ 
sidered possible when they made their report, and we have further work to 
do. We have placed Mr. Wrench on special duty in order to see that 
♦^hose special recommendations in regard to the workshops are carried out. 

In regard to. other matters relating to the cost of repairs, which ^re 
concerned directly with stpre-keepins,. we have put Mr. Victor Bayley on 
special duty in ordey to report op tho tyhole queeiiioii of store-keeping iq 
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tb medhanical workshops. And finally, in regard to our workshop 
which the Eaven Committee condemned, we have got the services, 
W' was mentioned here before, of Sir Arthur Dickinson, the celebrated 
accountant, who is now going into the whole matter of workshop costing 
and, store-keeping accounting in our workshops. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Chetty referred to the very high cost of our repairs and 
t want to motion one point which I overlooked before in connection with 
that. If he reads the Eeport he will find that the Eaven Committee on 
page 86 of their Eeport mentioned amongst the contributary causes for 
the high costs in our shops, paucity of supervision, inadequate equipment, 
bad lay-out and so on. 

“ By far the most fruitful cause of inefficiency has been the absence of proper 
internal organization for systematic working.’* 

I want to drfew special attention to “paucity of supervision**, because I 
do not Want to be accused of making this Eeport an excuse for shoving in 
a lot more superior ofl&cers. I rather wonder it has not come up before. 
I i^ppbse thbse words were so obscured in the text that no one got hold of 
them. I want to emphasise the fact that one of the essential things they 
imprei^^ed upon us is that we must have better supervision and better 
skilled labour; and that really means a certain amount of additional ex¬ 
penditure. Here I would add to the argument which I used before about 
the difficulty of making immediate economies when we have to incur 
nittoh-needed expenditure. Now, Sir, on Mr. Chetty*s general criticism, 
which has been voibed by others at different times (luring the budget debase, 
we were subjected to a great deal of abuse from the other side of the 
House and elsewhere in regard to this book; and I do think that it is not 
quite fair to ine to point the moral by bringing in a cut of Es. 60 lakhs on 
the top of that abuse that we have had. Sir, are we really to be blamed 
seHohsiy for having had this investigation? Is it a matfer for serious 
criticism that I aiid my colleagues on the Eailway Board decided that we 
ahbfuld have our workshops inquired into and to ask someone more expert 
than oursblves to point the way to economy? What is the reason of this 
excessive criticism on this particular point? Sir, in this Eeport which we 
have, I may say, perhaps had the courage to put before the public, there 
are, fcr ibehniisal pebple, very grave critteisms: they refer to technical 
meihcKls of doing work, and we, I think, probably felt those technical 
oritioiffltns ih this book quite enough without having them added to by 
critioisihs which I submit cannot be pr(5perly appreciated by laymen. I am 
not pleadiiig, Sit; 1 anticipated this criticism. I knew when 1 asked Sir 
Vincent KAven and Mr. Wrench to make this report that the^ wbuld ftnd 
a great deal to criticise. If th4jr had hot Ahything to criticise, what was the 
gbod of getting them to nspoYt? AM It was perfetftlv obvious that Sir 
Vincent Baven, as I khbw him, 4tf^on!d hiinself in no meaSureJ 

language. He is a than who has accusWkhM tb running wcirkshops 
of his 6wn and U one of the gtehtest antlioritlbS on workshops in flreat 
Britain and he has befen noterf all hfe life for saving what he thought and 
sayii^g it direct. So we knew peifecftly Well that We would be getting 
something like this. But witbciUt it, Sit, I do hbt thin^ I should have 
been in' a position t6 harry but the imprbvetnents and the revolution in 
railway, workshops which T beheye shall he able to carry out now, be- 
biicise it & always necessarv, when you get a report, to have suAciently 

apd ^ to hack up what is in the report. I do not 

Vbar tno House would bavo said ff Baven Committee had oome 
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out and said that we have got the best workshops in the world* They 
certainly would not have believed them but they are very ready to believe 
them when they say that our workshops are bad. (Laughter). I am 
therefore in a way grateful to the opposite side of the Souse for falling in 
with the views., of this Committee, because I can assure you, Sir, that I 
really want a lot of support in carrying out the recommendfitions of this 
Committee. I do not believe that Mr. Chetty is going to effect anything 
by making this cut of 50 lakhs if he thinks that by doing so he is going 
to force economies on to me, because we are pledged to carry out the 
recommendations of this Eeport whether he makes the cut of 60 lakhs 
or not; the fact that he has lent very great support to the recommenda¬ 
tion of this Committee, I consider, gives me also wholehearted support in 
the work that I am carrj'ing out in getting the improvements made now. 
I think, Sir, now that I have explained the matter so fully, that Mr. Chetty 
might reasonably see that his point of view is really exactly the same as 
mine and that there is no necessity for him to continue to move this cut 
of 60 lakhs. 

May I mention. Sir, one point which I just omitted. I think perhaps 
the House would like to have this assurance that in carrying out these 
recommendations that we shall hasten to carry out, we shall I Hope make 
economies; in that case the money which the House is granting for our 
general repairs to rolling stock may not be spent in full. It does not fpllow 
that we shall spend the amount that is .granted. It is the best estimate 
we can make. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Then accept the cut and come up with a 
Supplementary Demand. 

Sir Olement Bindley: I am not prepared to accept any cut of that 
kind. It is the best estimate of what w^e shall have to spend. I submit 
it is not necessary, if the House considers the matter w'^orthy of censure, 
to make a cut of Bs. 60 lakhs to carry out that censure. 


Mr. President: The question is: 

** That the Demand under the head ‘ Working? Expenses : Efepairs and Maintenance 
and Operation * be reduced by Rs. 50,00,000.** 

The Assembly divided: 

AYES~41. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury^ Maulvi. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. 0. Duraiswamy. 

- Ai»y, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Rangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava. Pandit Thakur Das. 
Qietty, Mr. R. K. Sbanmukham. 
Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Ohunder. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakahtha. 

Dutt, Mr. Aibbr Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srisb Chandra. 
Ohaxanfar Alt Khan, Raia. 
Coswami, Mr, T., C. 

WAii, Mr. Sarabhii N'emchand. 

. Tyeiigar;, Mr. A. Ranffaswami. 
tvwiifar, Mr. Brtnivasa. 

.Tayakar. Mr. M, R. 

J^oJ^ah. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata, 


Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kunzrn, Pandit Hirday Nath. 
Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. 8. 

Mukhtar Sinyh, Mr. 

Kaidu, Mr. B. P. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Tbekurdas, Sir. 

Rajan BakhsH Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum SVed. 

Rananieva RinyK, Kninw. 

Rang BefTari Tial, feWa. 

Range Tver, Mr. C S. 

Rao, Mr. C. SarvothAiiic 
R-ov. Rpi Bahadur Tarit Bhusan. 
Rinyb, Mr. Hava Prasad. 

R’nyh. Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, 'Khinar (laiiganand. 
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NOES-62. 


iibdul Asis, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibr.-.da. 
Ahmad; Mr. K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prinoa 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabtada Sa^d. 

Ajr/angar, Mr. V. fc A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
wpalaawami. 

Shore, Mr. J. W. 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. Hlahibakhsh. 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Ohalmera, Mr. T. A. 

Goaboian, Mr. J. 

Oocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Duxmett, Mr. J. M. 

E'Jas Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Ghnznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut. *Go1onel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. G. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hayman, Mr. A. M. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Bindley, Sir Clement. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr« President: The question is: 


Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. B. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Moore. Mr. Arthur, 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Natique, Maiilvi A. H. 

Paddison, Sir George. ■ 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. B. P. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 39,67,00,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3lst day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Working Expenses ; Repairs and 
Maintenance and Operation *.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No, 6—Companies' and Indian States' Share op Surplus 
Profits and Net Earnings. 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Innes: Sir, I beg to move : 

** That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,41.25,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of * Companies ’ and Indian States * 
share of surplus profits and net earnings 

The motion was adopted. 

(It being iRve bf ttie Clock, [Mr. President proceeded to put the re¬ 
maining Demands.) 


Demand No. 9— Appropriation to Depreciation Fund. 

Mr. Presideni: The question is: 

** That a sum not exceeding Rs. 11,50,00,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending Jhe 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of * Appropriation to Depreciation 
Fund 

The motion was adopted, 
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“ That a sun^ not exceeding Rs. 9,00,00,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31 st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Appropriation from D^reciation 
Fund 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 11 —Miscellaneous. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 20,56,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Miscellaneous *.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 12—Appropriation to the Reserve Fund. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ Thai a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,61,58,000 be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will comp in course of payment during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of Ma?ch, 1928, in respect of ‘ Appropriation to the Reserve 
Fund 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 14 —Strategic Lines. 

Hr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,55,10,000 be granted to the Govet'ior General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Strategic Lines *.*' 

The motion was adopted 

Expenditure charged to CapitaL 


Demand No. 7—^New’^ Construction. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 7,35,51,000 be granted to the Governor GMieral 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘New Construction 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 8—Open Line Works. 

Mr.*"President: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 16,82,29,000 be granted to the Govwnor General 
in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the ye^ 
ending Slst day of March, 1928, in respect of * Open Line Works 

The motion was adopted. 
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Dbuano No. 16— Strateoio Likes. 

Hr. President; The question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Bs. 74>39,000 be granted to the Govetnor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of paymexH during the year 
ending the 3l8t day of March, 1928, in respect of * Strategic Lines 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Five of the Clock on Monday, the 
28th February, 1927. 
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Monday, 28th February, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Five of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. President: I understand that there is a general desire on the 
parti of Honourable Members to dispense with questions to-clay in order 
to enable the Budget to be presented simultaneously with its presenta¬ 
tion in the other House. I, therefore, with the consent of the House, 
direct the Secretary^ to include to-day's questions in to-morrow's list. I 
take it that no Honourable Member has any objection to this course being 
followed. (No objection was raised.) I call upon the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett to present his Budget. 


THE BUDGET FOE 1927-28. 

Introductory. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance xMember): Sir, looking 
backwards brings little solace to a new Assembly which is called upon to 
examine the outturn of past Budgets for which it was not itself in any 
way responsible. This is the first Budget of His Excellency Lord Irwin's 
Government: it is the first Budget w^hich this Assembly will deal with, 
and it is the first to be introduced in this new and spacious Council House 
in New Delhi. Honourable Members will, therefore, be far more interested 
in the prospects for the year 1927-28 than in a retrospect uf the years 
1925-26 and 1926-27. Indeed, with the approaching completion of the 
.first ten years of the Keforms, our eyes and the eyes of India are rightly 
straining forward to the vision of the future and there is neither Meed nor 
inclination for us to brood overmuch the successes and still less over 
the failures of the past. I propose accordingly to be as brief as possible 
in what I have to say to-day about the Budgets for 1925-26 and 1926-27. 

2. Not that we have any reason for dissatisfaction—quite the con- 
Actual outturn of trary—with the financial story of those years. Once 
1925-26. again, the final results of the year 1925-26 reveal 

.werrcaution in our revised estimates. The audited accounts show an im¬ 
provement of just over 2 crores on the revised estimate of 1*30 crores. 
It is difficult to single out any particular head which accoimts for this im¬ 
provement. Customs produced 93 lakhs more than we expected when the 
revised figures were drawn up, the yield in the last two months of the 
year being exceptionally high. But this excess was to some extent 
counterbalanced by failure of other heads^f revenue to fulfil anticipations. 
On the expenditure side, nearly every head contributed to the improved 
net surplus. The final result is a realised surplus of 3*31 crores. The 
usual coinparative table showing the comparative buttum in each of the 
last ten years is attached to the printed Budget Speech. 
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Ebview of the Year 1926-27. 

3. The visible balance of trade including private imports of treasure 

General conditions. for the ten months ended Slst January, 1927, was 
in inaia s favour by. 27*16 crores as compared with 
j 85*76 crores a year ago; this result being largely explained by the fall in 
the price of jute and cotton and the lateness of the season. Eecent figures 
suggest that the delay will lead to a considerable expansion in the volume 
of exports in the last months of the financial year. Speaking at the Annual 
Meeting of the Bombay Stock Exchange on February 11th, the President, 
Mr. K. E. P. Shroff, correctly described the year as generally good for 
trade and business, though it continued depressed for the cotton trade. 
It would have been even more satisfactory, had conditions abroad not 
restricted business, for example, the coal strike in England and the Civil 
War in China. The fall in the price of cotton, though overdue, has 
temporarily increased the difficulties of the cotton industry, but the ulti¬ 
mate effect of a larger demand following on cheaper production is already 
bringing its compensations. Uncertainty regarding the stability of ex¬ 
change militated during the autumn against that feeling of security which 
is the surest foundation for sound business conditions and accentuated 
the effects of the lateness of the season. In the money market, the most 
notable feature of the calendar year 1926 was an exceptional absence of 
stringency, and it is only recently that the seasonal demands for money 
combined with special reasons for hesitancy in the exchange market and 
cpncentrated into tlie first months of the new year instead of being spread 
over the period from October onwards have led to a rise in the Bank rate 
to 7 per cent., a figure which has been usual at this period ol the year 
hut was not touched between May 1925 and February 1927. Even now, 
the stringency is less marked than in the winters of 1923-24 and 1924-25. 


Eevenue, 1926-27. 

4. Customs receipts are expected to exceed the estimate by 1*30 crores, 

Ciwtoms ^ buoyancy of the yield from sugar 

^ * and protective duties. The proceeds in 1925-26 of 

the sugar duty were 71 lakhs more than for 1924-25 and nearly double 
those of 1923-24, and were thought to have been inflated owing to the heavy 
fall in the world price of sugar in that year. But our cautious estimate 
of 6*70 crores for 1926-27 has now to be raised by 1*25 crores. Protective 
duties on steel in spite of their success in giving protection have proved 
une3q>ectedly efficacious in bringing in revenue and are now expected to 
produce 2 85 crores as against an estimate of 2*35 crores. This represents 
of course the total proceeds of these- duties, not simply the excess over 
what the ordinary revenue duties would have brought in. 

5. Taxes on Income are now estimated to bring in 29 lakhs less than 

on Income Budget estimate of 16*15 crores, but this is due 

almost entirely to an increase in refunds in connec¬ 
tion with double income-tax relief consequent on the reduction in the 
sts^di^rd rate of income-tax in Great Britain. . 


. Quit receipts from 9alt w^re fu% up to anticipations up to the 
end of December, , but however slenderly 

buttressed, that the* hbw Biid^et fiiigjit bring a 
duoticm of duty seems to spring ei^mit ixx the breast of the salt merchant 
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And the most recent figures suggest that clearances beTe been retarded 
pending the opening of the Budget. If so, the Marph figures may show 
A substantial recovery, but I have felt it prudent to place the revised 
estimate at 6*70 crores, a reduction of 20 lakhs on the original Estimate. 

7. The net receipts from Opium are now estimated at 3*12 prores, an 
Q . improvement of 86 lakhs on the Budget figure. We 

were unduly cautious in our forecast of the imme¬ 
diate effect of our new policy of restricting exports, while a poor crop 
succeeding three successive bumper years led to a saving of 48 lakhs in 
our payments to cultivators, etc. 


8. There is no change in the figure of 6*01 crores for the Eailway con- 
Other heads tribution, and among other revenue heads I need 

only mention a special receipt of 31 lakhs on account 
of German reparation which represents a payment in respect of the period 
before 1st April 1926, and does not therefore go direct to reduction or 
avoidance of debt under the provisions of the Finance Act of 1926. 


Expenditure, 1926-27. 


9. On the Expenditure side the most important variations are an excess 
of 67 lakhs in the net Military expenditure and a saving of 82 lakhs on 
interest on dead-weight debt. The latter is due to the reduction in the 
rate of interest paid on new borrowings. The excess on the Military 
Budget arises mainly from the necessity of increased expenditure on 
purchase and manufacture of ordnance and other stores amounting to 7(i 
lakhs. Unfortunately this is not a non-recurrent but a recurrent increase 
explainable by the fact that we have come to the end of our power to 
draw on the surplus stores left over after the War. 


10. The revised estimate of revenue comes to 130*25 crores and the 
. - . revised estimate of expenditure to 127*15 crores as 

Kevieed sui-p us. compared with the original estimate of 130*43 crores 
and 130*38 crores. Thus for the fourth year in succession we are left 
with a realised surplus. The revised Budget of 1926-27 shows a balance 
on the right side of 3*10 crores. 

11 The following statement shows the main variations in the revised 
estimate in lakhs of rupees:— 


Customs 

Taxe.s on Income. 

Salt 

Opium (net) 

Tntereet receipts . 
Extraordinary receipts . 
Interest on dead-weight debt 
Civil Administration 
Military Expenditure (net) 
Other heads 


Better. 

Wetie* 

1,30 





20 

86 


34 


36 


82 


18 


36 

67 


TotaJ, bettor 



Budget surplus 
.Bevised su^lus , ^. 
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12. These figures are dravm up on the basis which has beeui cuatomary 

Gn^Mdtietertfmatcs. the Purpose of the presentation of the ^dian 
Budget for many years, but, as pointed out by the 
Public Accounts Committee in their iteport on the Accounts of the year 
1924-25, they do not, strictly speaking, represent either the gross or the net 
revenue and expenditure of the Government of India. A break of continuity 
is always to be deprecated and I have not thought it desirable- to depart 
from the method of presentation sanctioned by past practice. There are 
indeed drawbacks in any fonn that might be adopted. But that the- 
present form is, in some ways, inconvenient and may even be misleading 
is illustrated by our experience in 1926-27. In spite of considerable im¬ 
provements in the main Revenue heads, it is very surprising to discover 
that the revised estimate of revenue for 1926-27 actually shows a decline 
of 18 lakhs as compared with the ordinal estimate. The explanation has 
to be found in the way in which the Railway figures are brought into the 
figures of the General Budget. Both the receipts and expenditure on Rail¬ 
way Account, which appear as items in the General Budget, are substantial¬ 
ly lower in the revised Budget than in the original. Yet the Railway con¬ 
tribution is exactly as originally estimated and has undergone no change 
whatever. The revised surplus of 3'10 crores for 1926-27 is accounted for 
to the extent of rather over 2 crores by a real improvement in our revenue; 
yet the revised figure for revenue is less than the original. The figures of 
net revenue and expenditure referred to below give a truer picture in this 
respect. On the other hand, the net figures tend to obscure the magnitude 
of the Government of India’s activities and of the expenditure which they 
and the Assembly control. We must turn to the gross figures to get an 
adequate coneeption of what these are. 

13. The gross expenditure of the Government of India including the 
working expenses of the Railways and of the Posts and Telegraphs and 

-Irrigation Departments aggregates well over 200 crores. The exact figure 
is 204*72 crores. Even this figure, excludes certain small items of expendi¬ 
ture which are shown net—not gross—in our accounts. I have not imposed 
on the J^inance Department, to whose loyal and exacting labours during the 
Budget Season the Government and the Assembly and in a special degree 
the Finance Member are deeply indebted, the task of arriving at exact 
•figures in this connection. For the purpose of presentation of the facts 
to the House and the country, the gross expenditure figure of 204*72 crores 
conveys a sufficiently true picture. 

14. The task of working out accurate figures of our net revenue and 
expenditure requires preliminary decisions on many problematical points, 
for example, the question arises whether expenditure on the collection of 
taxes should appear as expenditure or as a deduction from the revenue 
raised by means of those taxes; or again, whether the interest received on 
our advances to the Provincial Ix)ans Account should be treated as a deduc¬ 
tion from our interest charges or as revenue. Statement D’ of the Budget 
sets out the figures of net revenue and expenditure on the same basis as 
laet year. According to that Statement, our net expenditure amoimts to 
84*07 crores. One fact which the figures of net revenue and expenditure 
bring out with somewhat startling clearness is the extent to which under 

relimned constitution the activities of the Gtevemment of India have 
to the Provincial Gov^ments, the functiond of the Central 
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^ovemmeat being limited in the main to the defence of India, her relations 
with the exterior and with the Indian Princes, major communications, the 
Public Debt ;and the Currency, some miscellaneous duties in connection 
with subjects such as surveys, archcBology and research, and the responsi- 
ability for general superintendence, direction and control of the Provincial 
•Governments, 

Ways and Means and Public Debt. 


15. Before proceeding to set out the figures for 1927-28, I propose to 
turn next to the Ways and Means Budget and the Public Debt, the portion 
of the annual financial statement which enshrines the permanent tendencies 
and results of financial policy. The Ways and Means position may bi^ 
briefly summarised as follows;— 

(Crores). 


Lvihiliiieu 

Hail way Capital Outlay . . . . . 

Other capital outlay (including Delhi, Fosis and Telegraphs, 
Vizagapatam Harbour, cdc.) . . • . , 

P#ovindal Qovernments’ transactions 
Discharge of debt (net) . * . , 


Rupee loan (net) ...... 

Postal Cash Certificates ...... 

Other unfunded debt (including Postal Savings Bank) 
Debt redemption ....... 

Depreciiltiou and Reserve Funds 

Exchange . . • . . 

Miscellaneous (net) ...... 

Reduction of cash balance « . . . , 


Revised, 

Budget, 

1926-27. 

1927-28i. 

27-0 

26-0 

2-0 

2-2 

8-9 

6-4 

370 

20-5 

74-9 

54-1 

26-0 

27-0 

6-1 

6-4 

6*6 

6*2 

5*1 

5*2 

6'1 

2-7 

10*4 

—•5 

4'4 

—2-2 

10-2 

10-8 

74-9 

641 


16. Once again the position revealed by these figures is extremely grati¬ 
fying. The net amount of the new market loan, 26 crores, in 1026-27 was 
less than the amount of our railway capital expenditure alone, and consi¬ 
derably less than the total figure of productive capital outlay. In 1926-27, 
against 26 crores borrowed in the open market, we shall have discharged 
debt amounting to 37 crores, including 8*18 crores of Treasury Bills held 
in the Paper Currency Reserve, The amount of debt which we expect to 
have to discharge in India in 1927-28 is about 18 crores, while the tentative 
figure for the money to be raised by a loan in the open market is 27 crores. 
We hope to finance practically the whole of our own programme amounting 
to some 27 crores of capital expenditure on reproductive enterprises in 
1927-28 and the capital programmes of the Provincial Governments also, 
while asking the market for Jess than 10 crores of new money. In the^se 
circumstances, we have reason to hope that this sum together with the 
money which we need to replace maturing debt, including, if we so decide, 
conversion of some of the bonds maturing after 1927, will be forthcoming 
•on favourable terms. 


17. We have sticcessfuUy avoided the issue of any ne\v; sterlir^ loan 
since May 1928, and the Budget includes no proviision for any external loafa 
“in 1027-28. ’On th6 ^ntrafy,' It' includes provision ^ for repaying £2‘7 
million in Incotihcctidn, the'House VriH be ihforested to 
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know that since the end of the financial year 1923-24, the last year in 
which we issued a sterling loan, up to Slsl March 1927, we have spent 
outside India £26‘2 million for purposes of capital outlay and £9*9 million 
on reduction of sterling debt,, a total of £36* 1 million. The whole of this 
outlay has been financed without resort to external borrowing. We expect 
during 1927-28 to spend £8*7 million on capital account outside India, and 
£2*7 million on reduction of sterling debt, a total for 1927-28 of £11*4 
million. If, therefore, as we hope, we avoid sterling borrowing in 1927-28, 
we shall have covered about £48 million of capital disbursements outside 
India without borrowing abroad. Our remittance programme for 1927-28, 
for purposes of our outgoings both on capital and on revenue account, 
amounts to £85^ million, as compared with a revised estimate of £27^ 
million for 1926-27. 

18. -1 am once again tempted to invite attention to the market prices 
of Indian Government securities in India which show how greatly India's^ 
credit has improved within recent years. 

Market price on 

Ist Feh- let Feb- Ist Feb- lat Feb- lat Feb¬ 
ruary . ruary ruary mary ruary 
1P23. 1924. 1926. 1926. 1927. 

Rs, A. Rb. a. Rs. Rs. A. Rb. a. 

6 per cent. Tax-free loan, 1946-56 . 88 4 96 10. 97 15 100 12 107 5 

per cent. Indian Government rupee 

loan . 67 0 66 ‘0 66 9 70 8 77 T 

The following further figures which compare the prices of India stock 
and other stock in London on certain dates are also very significant and 
support the conclusion which I drew" last year, namely, that the credit of 
the Government of India stands considerably higher in the London market 
in relation to the British Govemmeift and other gilt-edged borrowers than 
it did either in 1914 or 1923, or, for the matter of that, in 1926. While the 
prices of British Government and other securities have actually gone dowir 
dunng 1926, those of India stock show an appreciable improvement:— 

30th 30th let Slst 

April April Febniaiy December 
1914, 1923. 1926. 1926. 

India 8 per cent, loan ^. . 7bi 30} 68 69} 

India 3} per cent, loan . • 88} 70} 68 71} 

Local loans 3 per cent, stock . 87 69} 64} 63} 

London County Council: 

8} per cqnt. stock . . 97 79} 73 72} 

8 per cent, stock . . 81 68} 63 62 

19. The fact which these figures bring out, that India 8} per cent, rupees 
stock has been quoted for the last year at a figure appreciably higher 
than that at which India 3} per cent, sterling stock has been obtainable 
iik London, has led to very considerable transfers of money from India t(y 
Lo!hddn in order to take advantage of the higher yield df the sterling stock. 
In:'Other words, in addition to the reduction of India’s sterling debt due 
td' :direct Government action, individual Indian investors have been re¬ 
ducing India's external liabilities by themselves buying back the titles to 
80)9^ part of her sterling loans and transferring them into Indian 

This may legitin^ately be regarded as the first 

' towards I^^ becoming^ a creditor nation ’ in the ordinary^; 
jsipsl.; phrase. She is^ of course already a creditor natioar 
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m the sense that she regularly exports more commodities than she im¬ 
ports, but hitherto she has been content to take payment mainly in the 
precious metals. The process to which I have referred is one which offers 
great hopes for the future. It has not, however, been without some tem¬ 
porary inconveniences, and a major cause of comparative weakness of 
exchange during the year 1926-27 has undoubtedly been the movement of 
capital from India to London due to the higher rates for both Idng-teim 
and short-term money which have prevailed in London for the greater' part 
of the financial year. A fall in the rates for money in London is, I hope, 
within sight and will be of material assistance to India in helping to con¬ 
solidate the improved market prices for Indian Government stocks in India. 

20. The following statement carries on for^a further year the figures. 

icr^aiuLiiig j-xiiiioi » ucuu wxiiv^ii x gave? ixx uijr xcxrou 


stho*rinff J)^ht of Indio, ovUtandinff at th^clour of enrji Jinanciat yraf. 



Sfst 

Slst 

3Tst 

31st 

Slst 


March 

March 

Mrrch 

March 

March 

* 

1923, 

1924. 

19.5 

1926. 

M27.- 

In India : 


(In crores 

of rupees) 



Loans. 

389-83 

,368-81 

370*88 

368-29 

374-48 

Tre»»«ury Billa in the hnnda of 





public .... 

21-59 

2-12 




Treasury Bills in the Paper 






Currency Reserve 

49-65 

49-66 

49*65 

49-66 

41-47 

Other Oblifi^tiohs^ 

l ost Office Savings Banks . 





23*20 

24 79 

26-64 

27-23 

29-12 

Cash Certificates. , 

3-13 

8-42 

18-12 

20*96 

27-04 

Provident Funds, etc. . . 

36*17 

39-00 

42-39 

46-36 

6108 

Total Loans, etc. 

411-07 

410-68 

420*03 

417-94 

415 95 

Total Other Obligations . 

62*50 

72*21 

81-16 

94-66 

107-19 

Total in India 

473-67 

48279 

501-18 

612-49 

62814 

In England X 


(In millions of £) 



Loans .... 

222*92 

244-53 

2P8-39 

266-36 

266-04 

War Contribution . 

19-71 

19-27 

18-81 

18*32 

17 81 

Capital value of liabilities under¬ 





going redemption by way of 






terminable railway annuities . 

61*31 

6010 

68*84 

67 53 

66-l» 

Provident Funds, etc. 

•04 

•13 

•16 

-21 

•27 

Total in England . 

803*98 

32t03 

341-20 

342-41 

339-30 


(In crores of rupees) 



^Equivalent lit li. 6<f. to the 






Rupee .... 

406-31 

432-04 

454 98 

456-66 

452*40 

1 

Total Debt 

878-88 

914*83 

966-11 

_ 969 04 

975*54 

ffor Oniral Gov- 






Produetive < emmeut 

&Sfi-CS 

66709 

600-06 

628-88 

664-42 

( for Provinces • 

87-48 

97-56 

106-48 


119-« 

Total Productive 

824-14 

664*66 

706-48 

737*98 

778-83 

Unprodiictiv« 

264-74 

260-18 

249 63 

231-06 

201-71 

Total ^ 

878*88 

914 88 

966-11 

M9<C4 

976-84 

^At Is 4d. to.tbe rupee the figuM 
would b6• 

465-97 

486-04 

611*80 

613-61 

t) 08*95 
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21. In the year 1926-27, while our total debt will have increased from 
969*04 to 9l5‘5i crores, our sterling debt will have decreased from 
456*55 to 452 40 crores. Our productive debt will have increased from 
787*98 crores to 773*83 crores, and our unproductive debt will have de¬ 
creased from 231*06 to 201*71 crores. Satisfactory as these figures are 
in themselves, they are* still more pleasing in their reaction on (5ur Budget 
expenditure and on the rate of interest at which we borrow in India whether 
for new capital outlay for productive purposes or for repayment of matur¬ 
ing debt. Thanks mainly to our policy of making regular provision for 
reduction or ^avoidance of debt, we borrowed in the market in India at 
the rate of 4*69 per cent, subject to income-tax in 1926 as compared with 
6 per cent, tax-free in 1922, and the charge on the Budget of 1927-28 for 
interest on dead-weight debt is about 5^ cr'^rea less than it was in 1923-24, 
a saving considerably larger than the total amount of our present provision 
ior reduction or avoidance of debt. 


Budget Estimates for 1927-28. 


Customs. 


Revenue, 

22. The ground is now cleared for the presentatiijn of the figures of 
revenue and expenditure of 1927-28. I put the net 
revenue from Customs at 49*15 crores, an increase 
of 2*75 crores over the original estimate and of 1*46 crores over the revised 
estimate for 1926-27. Allowance has been made for a reducti(">n of about 
40 lakhs in the revenue from protective duty on steel owing to the effect 
of the new Steel Industry Protection Bill. It is Wise to anticipate some 
reduction in the imports of sugar as compared with the very high figures 
of the past two years. The reductions under these two heads should, how¬ 
ever, be compensated for by the normal growth of revenue under other 
heads. 


23. Under the head of ‘ Taxes on Income I put our net receipts at 

„ j 16*50 crores which is 35 lakhs more than the 

axes on ncoine. Budget figure for the current year and 65 lakhs more 
than the revised estimate. The improvement under this head is due in 
part to slightly more profitable trade generally and in part to the substi¬ 
tution of tax-subject for tax-free Government of India securities. 

24. The original estimate of revenue from - salt duty for 1926-27 was 

6*90 crores and I put the figures for 1927-28 at 7 
^ ‘ crores. the increase being justified on the basis of the 

normal growth in consumption. 

25. Under the head ‘ Opiiun we have to allow for a reduction of 10 

Q per cent, in our exports in accordance with the policy 

^ ‘ announced last year. On the other hand, the con¬ 

siderable reduction which has be^ effected in the area of cultivation cur- 
ti^s Our outgoings. I put the figmre for gross revenue from Opium at 
crores, which is 35 lakhs less than the revised figure for the current 
year* and th4 expenditure at 91 Iftkhs which is 16 lakhs less than the figure 
p for 1926r27, The net revenue will accordingly^ 

be 2*92 crores as compared with B’12 crores in the current year. 
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26. The net receipts from Kailways for 1925-26 were considerably below 

P those for 1924-25 and in spite of the increased value 

always. ^ capital charge, the.contaibution 

falls from 6*01 crores in 1926-27 to 5*48 crores in 1927-28. 

• 

27. Our receipts under other heads of revenue are est|piated at 15*70 
Other civil revenue crores, being a reduction of 1*74 crores from the ori- 

beads. ginal estimate for 1926-27. This estimate assumes 

the continuance, pending the inauguration of the Keserve Bank, of the 
present practice of crediting to revenue the excess over £40 million in the 
Gold Standard Reserve and the income from investments of the Paper 
Currency Reserve. The amount of these receipts has, of course, been 
diminished as the result of the reduction both of the sterling and ci the 
Government of India rupee securities in the latter Reserve. 

28. Our total estimate of revenue for 1927-28 comes to 128*96 crores as 
compared with an orierinal estimate of 130*43 crores for 1926-27 and a 
revised estimate of 130*25 crores. 


Expenditure. 

29. I estimate our net military expenditure for 1927-28 at 54*92 

Military expenditure. f 

* military estimate fqr 1926-27, but 63 lakhs less than 

the revised figure for that year. The disappearance of post-war charges 
for demobilised officers accounts for a saving of 64 lakhs, but this is 
counterbalanced by the extra provision necessary for the expansion of 
the Air Force, by increased expenditure on improving the barrack accom¬ 
modation for both British and Indian troops, and by the necessity for an 
additional outlay of 80 lakhs on ordnance and other stores to which I have 
already alluded. The following table exhibits the figures of net military 
expenditure for each year since 1921-22:— 


1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 
1926-26 

1926- 27 (Revised estimate) 

1927- 28 (Budget estimate) 


69*81 crords. 
65*27 


Though the Army has still considerable stocks of surplus stores for dis¬ 
posal, it is clear that we have practically come to the end of our power to 
reduce military expenditure by living upon existing stocks. The true re¬ 
duction of expenditure in 1926-27 and 1927-28 as compared with the three 
previous years is considerably larger than the bare figures suggest, 
if allowance be made for the value of the stocks consumed but not paid 
for in the earlier years. Only^ the sternest economy and the strictest 
vigilance can now prevent our military Budget from showing 
a tendenev to rise rather than to fall, and the present level 
of expenditure seems to be very nearly the minimum absolutely 
essential to maintain in a state of full efficiency an army of 
the strength at present authorised. It will intewst the House to Imow 
tliat the figure of 64*92 crores for 1927-28 includes an additional provision 
of 6 lakhs in consequenG^ of the decision to create the R^yal Indian Navy. 
Of the savings the most important are 16’ lakhs in pension charges and 13 
Ifikhs in pay ef British officer^ and troops. 
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30. The -most significant variation ib our civil expenditure from the' 

figures of the current year occurs under the head 
Civil expend.tui-e. . dead-weight debt which I put at 

10’63 crores as* compared with 12*53 crores in the Budget for the current 
year. I have already drawn attention to the way in which our steady 
adherence to the policy of making regular provision for reduction and 
avoidance of debt and confining new borrowings to productive purposes 
is bringing in an annual dividend to the tax-payer in the shape of a pro¬ 
gressively increasing saving in the charge for interest on dead-weight debt. 
The saving in gross interest charges is not less striking and the people of 
India are securing year by year, in addition to the tax-payers’ saving on 
interest on dead-weight debt, all the advantages of lower interest charges 
on the capital which is being newly invested in productive works of develop¬ 
ment. This benefit is felt alike by the Railways, the Irrigation and the 
Forest departments, and the. Provincial Governments as a whole to whom 
an improvement in the credit of the Governiiient of India brings a miich- 
valued boon in bringing down the rate of interest they have to pay on the 
sums borrowed by them from the Provincial Loans Fund or direct from 
the market. 

31. For the last two years, the Government of India have been seeking 
Beneficial services gradually to restore some of the cuts made on the 

advice of the Retrenchment Committee in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India’s expenditure on beneficial services. It is no reflection 
on the Retrenchment Committee to say that some of the cuts were short¬ 
sighted. Temporary expedients had to be adopted in the then existing 
financial situation. It was absolutely essential that expenditure should be 
reduced and it is to the labours of that Committee that we owe our present 
ability to take a somewhat longer view. Among the new items of expendi¬ 
ture, whiefi have been approved by the Standing Finance Committee, I 
would draw special attention to the five-year programme for the expan¬ 
sion of education in the Frontier Provinces and other territories directly 
administered by the Government of India. This programme was drawn 
up by the Depeirtment of Education, Health and Lands on the suggestion 
of the Finance Department and is, we hope, only the first of a series of 
programmes relating to the other activities of that Department which 
laiTgely monopolises the privilege, so far as the Government of India is 
concerned, of watching over those comparatively few services which have 
not been transferred to the Provincial Governments, where expenditure 
is directly and obviously related to the advancement of the social well¬ 
being of the masses of the people. The programmes for additional expen-< 
diture on sanitation and other services are not yet ready, though indivi¬ 
dual items of new expenditure on these services are included in the 
^iimates for 1927-28. The educational programme which extends up to- 
1981-82 involves, during the five years, an additional non-recurring ex¬ 
penditure of 29| lakhs and a recurring expenditure, rising gradually from 
4 lakhs in 1927-28 to lOJ lakhs in 1981-82. The total amount of addi- 
i^nal expenditure for the year 1927-.28 is lust under 12 lakhs. So long 
Royfiicial contributions remain unliquidated, the Government of 
3^di%Jbave. felt themselves precluded from qpibarking on ambitious prcK 
jeots of optional expenditure within, their own domain. But they fed it 
on»y right that citizens^ of the territoriea directly administered by them 
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should not be required to forgo entirely their claim to a share iti the sur¬ 
pluses which have enabled and are enabling the Government of India to 
effect a progressive reduction in the Provincial contributions. The educa¬ 
tional schemes^ on which the money will be spent', vary widely in* 
character as do the areas for the administration of which the Government 
of India is responsible. These areas include places as remote from each 
other as Manipur and the Andaman Islands on the east and Aden on the 
west and as divergent in area and population as the Province of Delhi 
and Baluchistan. The five-year programme is entirely based ofi estimates 
received from the local authorities of their present and future requirements. 
By far the major part of the grants will be devoted to the expansion and 
improvement of vernacular education; and among the more Import¬ 
ant of the proposals included in the programme are the introduction of - 
compulsory education in the Imperial Capital and the opening of three . 
hunderd new primary schools in the North-West Frontier Province. 
With the funds now placed at their disposal the local admi¬ 
nistrators will be able to raise and maintain the standard of education in 
the areas under their charge, so far as the peculiar character of those 
areas admit, up to the standard reached in the neighbouring Province^' 
of British India. 


32. For the year 1926-27 the revised Budget points t^ a net loss of 
4 rr.i. « 7 lakhs as compared with the original estimate ot 

PoBt. and Telegraphs. the working of the Indian Postal and 

Telegraph Department, to which must be added the loss of 2 lakhs as 
compared with an original estimate of 7 lakhs under the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department. In 1927-28 we expect to improve slightly on 
these results. The gross receipts of the Indian Postal and Telegraph 
Department are put at 10*80 crores, while working expenses, including^ 
57 lakhs for interest on capital, amount to a slightly larger total resulting 
in a net loss of Ks. 76,000. Provision has been made under the head of” 
Working Expenses ’ for additional expenditure amounting to 12J lakhs 
for new measures, specially designed to improve the pay and allowances 
of members of the subordinate staff of the Department whose grievances 
have been receiving the close and sympathetic attention of my Honourable • 
Colleague Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. 


33. The Indian Postal and Telegraph Department is, as the House is 
aware, treated not as a profit-earning institution but as an organisation* 
whose energies are directed to supplying postal and telegraph facilities'^ 
to the general public in as full a measure as is compatible with the 
fundamental principle that the Department should not be a burden on 
the general tax-payer. Under normal conditions, the working expenses 
and interest charges should be, as nearly as possible, the same as the 
gross revenue of the Department. With the gradual improvement in 
trade, it is j^ennissible to hope that the revenues will grow to an extent 
sufficient to show a substantial surplus over working expenses and interest 
charges. But that happy state of affairs is not yet actually in sight. It 
is clear, therefore, that any important reduction in the present postaP 
and telegraph rates cannot be secured without saddling the general tax¬ 
payer with the necessity of paying a heavy subsidy. 


34. In the case of the Indo-European Telegraph Department, the 
ertimated n?t results of working in 1927-28 show a small loss of 3 laikhr^ 
which is slightly more than the figure in the ournent year. 
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>85. Our estimate of the aggregctte expenditure of the Government for 
Bud<>‘et S lu 1927-28 comes to 125*26 orores. Our estimate of 
ge arpus. revenue on the basis of existing taxation is, as 
already stated, 128*96 crores, resulting in a surplus of 3*70 crores. 


36. The surplus of 3*70 crores for 1927-28 is arrived at on the assump- 
BfFect (jf reversion tion that there will be no departure during the year 
to 1^. 4d. ^ from the established rate of exchange of Is, dd. per 

rupee. The House will, I know, desire to be informed what effect a 
reduction of the rate of exchange from Is. 6d. to Is. 4d. would have on 
the Bud|^et figures which I have presented. It is by no means easy to 
arrive ^ an accurate estimate. In a statement which is being circulated 
to-day, the many and various considerations which have to be taken into 
account in order to show the effect of a reduction to Is. 4d. on the Budget 
for 1927-28 are set out in some detail. The effect on the Budgets for the 
^follo\i^ing years is also considered in the same statement. The conclusion 
arrived at is that on the assumption that during the year 1927-28 it will 
be unnecessary to compensate any Government employees in any way 
for the loss of approximately 11 per cent, in the value of their wages, 
the reduction of the ratio to Is. 4d. would result in 1927-28 in a total 
worsening of our position by 5*26 crores. I do not feel that it is my 
duty. to-day orf behalf of the Government to make suggestions how the 
resulting deficit of 1*56 crores should be provided for. The ratio con¬ 
troversy will be discussed on its merits next week and it will be time 
enough, when that controversy has been decided, to consider in detail 
the reactions of the decision on our Budget. Nor is it my intention 
to-day to enter into any discussion of the merits of the rival ratios. It 
is enough to observe that if the Government are correct in their con¬ 
tention that an arbitrary reduction in the exchange value of the rupee 
will bring no permanent benefit whatever to India while inevitably involv- 
Immediate and heavy sacrifices and losses, then surely the large 
sacrifice involved in the dislocation of the Budget, though not necessarily 
the most serious of the sacrifices that would be incurred, is an important 
and relevant consideration which it would have been folly for us to ignore 
or obscure. 


Changes in Taxation. 

‘37. The surplus of 3*70 crores is arrived at on the basis of the existing 
level of \iaxation. With 5*45 crores of Provincial contributions (apart 
horn Bengal’s contribution of 63 lakhs) still unliquidated, it is obvious 
that we cannot afford to give away any important portion of the surplus 
in reductions of taxation if we are to live up to our declared intention of 
directing our financial policy to the reduction and eventual extinction of 
the Provincial contributions as soon as may be* We are, therefore, not 
yet in a position to make full use of the valuable report of the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee whose recommendations the Government and the 
oiwintry have been studying during the past year. I shall, I hope, have 
the approval of the House in saying that our general policy as regards 
taxation ought to be directed first towe^ds a niore, equitable distribution 
pt AiB incidence, so far as that may be attaluable with due regard^ to tha 
of taxation, and the aboliito^ thpse imposts which are 
•tfehtiicidnS' in-such as spnie of the existing expbrt duties, apd 
ithat, when our fiUances permit, we sBdmd aim at a graduar reduction of 
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taxation to a level which give some relief to the tax-payer and leave a 
larger margin available for the Provincial Governments' jaeeds. Once the 
Provincial contributions have been extinguished, we shall find ourselves 
in a freer atmosphere in which we can consider the question of taxation 
entirely or almost entirely frona the standpoint of the Central Administra* 
tion. With a surplus of 3*70 erores, the House will, I think, not deshe ua 
to propose additional taxation for the purpose of increasing the surplus. In 
1927-28, therefore, we clearly cannot do more than effect minor changes, the 
net result of which will not be seriously to modify the surplus of revenue 
over expenditure. 

38. The first proposals which I have to put before the House in regard 

to taxation affect two of our existing export duties. 
Export duty on hides. export duty on hides and the export duty on tea,. 

The export duty on hides has been condemned by the Fiscal Commission 
and the Taxation Enquiry Committee as wrong in principle and dangeroua 
in effects. The trade is at present in a depressed condition and the Gov¬ 
ernment have for some years seen no justification for the retention of tibe 
duty except on purely revenue grounds. The export duty on skins, whicdb 
is open to some of the same objections, is both more productive and less 
positively harmful than the export duty on hides, and we do not feel that 
we are in a position this year to propose its reduction or abolition. We 
do, however, propose the immediate abolition of the export duty on hides- 
involving a loss of 9 lakhs of revenue. 

39. The export duty on tea brings in approximately 50 lakJis a year. 

Export duty on tea, etc. ^Oducea clearly do not permit of its abolition 

‘ unless we can nnd some means of compensatmg our¬ 
selves for the loss involved. Fortunately, we are in a position to make 
a proposal which will secure the disappearance of the export duty on tea 
with no ultimate loss to the revenue and at the same time offer definite 
advantages to the producers of tea. The tea companies are now assessed 
to Income-tax on 25 per cent, only of their total profits, the balance 
being regarded as agricultural income and therefore not liable to income- 
tax. The proportion of 25 per cent, was based on imperfect data and 
later enquiries show that the non-agricultizral profits of the tea companies 
amount to at least 50 per cent, of the whole. The Government, therefore, 
propose that the export duty on tea should be abolished and that the tea 
companies should in future be assessed to income-tax at 50 per cent, of 
Iheir total net income, subject to the proviso that where there is a market 
for green tea and the non-agricultural profits can be exactly ascertained, 
income-tax should be assessed on the total of such non-agricultural profits. 
The abolition of the export duty on tea costs us 50 lakhs. We expect 
to get an additional 45 lakhs from income-tax on the non-agricultural profits 
in 1927-28 rising to 50 lakhs in 1928-29. 

40. The next proposal which the Government have to make is one 

Import duty on motor whinh will. I hope, be universally populai;. We propose 

cim, etc. that the import duty on motor cars should be reduced 

from 80 per cent, to 20 per cent, ad valorem and the import duty on tyres 
from 80 to 15 per cent. After making allowance lor.the stimulusi to imports 
which this reduction, of duty is expected to pve, I estimate the cost of this 
proposal at 10 lakhs only. Hie reduction is in aocoidatuse. with Idle views^ 
of the Taxation Enquiry Committee which rightly ^w .atten^on to the'' 
importenoe of etioourag^ the development of motor transport in .India. 
Neither the Oovemmcnt nor, I think, the House. ^«dd fool pertmhed if 
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Brbvincial Govemmerits seized the dpportunity of this reduction of 
the import duty to impose Provincial taxation on the users of motor daro 
for the improvement and development of, their systems of road communi¬ 
cation. ' 


41. There will be found included in the Finance Bill a provision for 
Import duty on rubber removing to the list of articles which can be imported 

seeds, etc. free of duty rubber seeds and rubber stumps which 

are at present subject to a duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem. The proceeds of 
this duty are inconsiderable but it is hampering an important adolescent in¬ 
dustry in Bunna, whose production promises to become an increasingly valu¬ 
able item in our export trade. The Government of Burma have made a 
special representation to the Government of India in support of this con¬ 
cession. Wc are very glad to he in a position to meet their wishes. 

42. I have one more proposal to make for reduction of taxation. The 

. . . Government have decided to accept the recommenda- 

iStiUDp uty o« c uques. made independently in several quarters and 

endorsed by the Currency Commission that the stamp duty on cheques 
stould be abolished, with a view to the development of the banking habit 
in India. We propose at the same time to abolish the duty on other Bills 
of Exichange payable on demand. For the moment, we do not propose 
the abolition of the stamp duty on Bills of Exchange not payable on 
demand which requires further consideration and will involve a loss of 
about 25 lakhs of revenue. It will be desirable that the abolition of the 
stamp duty on cheques and other Bills of Exchange payable on demand 
should not come into force imtil the 1st of July next in order to give the 
banks time to make the necessary preparations. The cost of the abolition 
of the duty on cheques in a full year will be 7 lakhs but is estimated to 
amount for the nine months in 1927-28 to 5 lakhs only. This loss falls 
on the Provincial Governments but does not make any very material 
difference even to those Governments such as Bengal and Bombay, where 
the bulk of the duty is collected. In these circumstances, the Govern¬ 
ment dio not think it necessary to compensate the Provincial Governments 
for the temporary loss of revenue involved, partly in view of the relief 
which will be given to those Governments in other directions, as the House 
will presently observe, and partly because we hope to be in a position a 
year hence to bring forward proposals for a division of the Stamps Head 
into Central and Provincial, coupled with a revision of the Devolution 
Buies which will fully make good to the Provinces what they will give up 
under the head ‘Stamps ’. The cost of abolishing the duty on other Bills 
of Exchange payable on demand will fall on Central Eevenues, but will 
not be considerable, and I have felt it unnecessary to make any special 
provision for it. 


43. Apart from the loss of 6 lakhs owing to the abolition of stamp duty 
Import duty on to- on cheques which will not affect the Central Gov- 
l^treco. emmeUt's Budget, the proposed reductions and 

changes in taxatioh involve a diminution of our revenue by 24 lakhs. In 
lirdbr partially to cover this toss, the Government propose to increase the 
fiflaport duty on unmanufactured tobacco from Be. 1 to Be. 1-8 per lb-, an 
;fiitiirease which is tolly justified on statistical grounds and while giving 
^irie dddittoUal pi^teclSon to' Indian grown tobacco, wilt not materially 
hl^t tKe Indian cigarette indiistry ivhichin a strong position* ^ 
lakhs. ^ / ♦ ' ; ' 
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44. The net effect of these measures on our estim^-te^ for 1927-?8 will 
^ 1 be a reduction of Z1 laikhs under the heaS Tustoms* 

Net effect on surplus. increase of 45 lakhs from Taxes on Income, 

with the result that otir surplus will then stand at 8*64 crores. 


Final Pboposals. 

46. Our surplus of 3’64 crores for 1927-28 can, I think, reasonably be 
5 , , . regarded as a recurrent one. The year 1028-29 will 

urpusrecurren . doubt present US with problems of its own with a 

further falling off in our Opium revenue and in our receipts from Railways, 
if the revised Railway estimate for the current year on which the contri¬ 
bution for 1928-29 will be based is not wide of the mark. Special provi¬ 
sion will also be necessary in 1928-29 for the premium (which is really 
deferred interest) on the per cent, bonds redeemable at 105 in 1928 in 
so far as these are not converted in advance of maturity. The inaugura¬ 
tion of the Reserve Bank too may entail a temporary diminution in our' 
revenue in the first yeat* or two of its existence. Oh the other hand» our 
<Ju8tom8 tariff should continue to show a progressively increasing yield and 
there is ample room for expansion dn our income-tax receipts without any 
increase of rates, and our interest charges, apart from the special item 
mentioned, are likely to show a further appreciable shrinkage. We are 
not called upon to take special precautions against a bad monsoon in ad¬ 
vance of that much-dreaded event. 

46. The natural use of a recurring surplus is to reduce Provincial con¬ 
tributions. I propose,—and I am sure that the House 
will unanimously agree,—that our surplus should be 
devoted to a permanent reduction by crores of the Provincial contribu¬ 
tions distributed in strict accordance with the provisions of the existing De¬ 
volution Rules. This will leave only 1*95 crores of the contributions un¬ 
remitted, excluding the Bengal contribution. Bengal is entitled to a share 
in the recurring remission of 3^ crores to the extent of 9 lakhs, so that her 
contribution of 63 lakhs will be reduced to 54 lakhs. As, however, Bengal 
will not be paying any contribution during 1927-28, the actual cost to the 
<lovemment of India of the permanent remission of 3^ crores of the Provin¬ 
cial contributions will amount only to 3*41 cro/es ip 1927-28., 


Prov iucial contrSbutions* 


47. Unfortunately,, the amount of our, surplus is not. sufhpient to enable 
us to make a clean sw^eep of all the Provincial contributions. It falls short 
of the amount required by 1*81 crbrcs.' It Is an int^restibg coincidence 
that the deficiency is japprQximatelv equal to the amount of revenue sacri¬ 
ficed a year ago when the Cotton Excise Duty was remitted. Even more 
unfortunate is the fact that the permanent I'emission of 3| crores, while 
bringing welcome relief to every Province, leaves 37 lakhs out of Bombay’s 
contribution of 56 lakhs still unliquidated. The Bombay Government’s 
Budget is, I am sorry to say, in a Very unsatisfacto^ &tate' Bombay is 
faced with a considerable realised deficit on the working.of 1926-27 and is 
under the shadow of a further estimated deficit of 61 lakhs in 1927-28 on 
other than Development transactions, which will be reduced to 32 lakhs 
by the remission of 19 lakhs of her contribution, this being Bombay’s share 
of the 3J crores. The Bombay Government have made s very strong appeal 
for help to the Government of India. It is needless for us to embark upon 
a critical examination of the causes of Bombay’s difficulties. Even though 
w.e might be inclined not to acquit Bombay altogether of respoinsdbility in 
the matter, .we niust in fairnei^s mcpgmse;that exi^rip«^ Deyolutaon Rqja 
16 , regarding the grant to the Provmces of./an interest in jthe proceeds of 
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OD Income which was designed fcr the benefit of Bombay and Bengal 
in particular, has altogether failed in its purpose. Any special claima 
Bengal might have urged in this connection have been liquidated by tho 
relief already accorded; she has been relieved from 1922-23 onwards of the 
payment of any part of her annual contribution of 63 lakhs, a gift of the 
aggregate value of 8*15 crores up to 81st March 1927. The only correspond¬ 
ing gift made to Bombay was a special non-recurring reduction of her con¬ 
tribution of 22 lakhs for the year 1925-26 only. 

48. In these circumstances* the Government of India have been con¬ 
vinced that a very special effort ought to be made in 1927-28 on Bombay’s 
behalf. We are equally convinced of the inexpediency of altering the exist¬ 
ing Devolution Kule for the distribution of relief among the Provinces in a 
way which would help Bombay at the expense of other Provinces. Some 
other solution must be found and the Government of India propose to find 
it by having recourse to the realised surplus of 1926-27. This amounts, as 
I have already stated, to 3*10 crores. After careful consideration, we have- 
decided that the best way out of our difficulty will be to use a part of this 
surplus for the purpose of remitting the whole of the remainder of the Pro- 
vincisd contributions for the year 1927-28- This procedure will permit us 
to meet Bombay’s needs in full measure and enable her to balance her 
Budget for 1927-28 without in any way infringing the rights or arousing the 
resentment of any of the other Provinces. On the contrary, it will bring 
them additional and welcome relief. Tt will carry with it relief to all the 
Provinces from any liability to pay any contribution to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment in 1927-28.’ I may add in order to make the story complete, that 
we propose also to relieve Coorg of her contribution of Es. 12,000. 

4$. The following table shows the distribution of the recurring and the 
non-recurring remissions in the case of each Province: — 


(Lakhs.) 


Madras • 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

Reourring 

remission. 

. 1,16 

Non-recur¬ 
ring remission^ 

49 

Bombay • 

• 


• 

• 

- 

19 

87 

Bengal • 

• 

• 

• 

• s 


• . 9 

54 

U.P. . 

• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

99 

52 

Punjab • 

• 

• 

• 


• 

60 

26 

Burma • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

31 

19 

C.P. . 

• 

♦ 

• 

a 

• 

8 

14 

Assam « 

• 

• 


• • 

. 

8 

7 


Total 8,50 2,58 


50, These measures will exhaust the surplus in the Central Govern- 
t to Bombay, “ent’s Budget for 1927-28 and reduce to 1-29 crores 
'' the estimtfted aurplos m the revised Budget of 
proposals bo far made regarding the Provin- 
mtiouB, while fully meetang Bombay’s needs for 1927-28 
t6 MJiake up to her for thef disappointment of her expeotationa 
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regarding a share in the proceeds of Taxes on InccHhe under Devolution 
Hule 15 in the past year. In order that the Bombay Government may not 
feel that we are deaf to. her claims on this account, we pk»pose further that 
a Slim of 28 lakhs out of the still remaining surplus for 1926-27 should be 
devoted to relieving Bombay of one-half of her contribution of 66 lakhs for 
the current year. We propose to counle this special concession with the 
condition that her Budget for 1927-28 shall show a balance on the right 
side. I am glad to know from the figures of the Bombay Budget presented 
in the Bombay Legislative Council last week, that there is every prospect 
of this condition being satisfied* 

61. There remains a sum of 1*01 crores still left unallocated out of the 
realised surplus of 1926-27. I have already observed that the inauguration 
of the Eeserve Bank in 1928-29 may cause some temporary diminution of the 
Central Government’s revenue. It would be undesirable, if we can avoid 
it, to make any special call on the taxpayer for the purpose of tiding ovei 
temporary Budget difficulties connected with the financing of the new Gold 
Bullion Standard and Eeserve Bank. The Government accordingly pro¬ 
pose to utilise the remainder of the realised surplus of 1926-27 as a nest 
egg either for the purpose of relieving the Budgets of 1928-29 and 1929-30 
of temporary charges incident to the inauguration of the new currency sys¬ 
tem or . for the purpose of increasing the strength of the reserves to be 
handed over to the Eeserve Bank as cover for the note-issue or for both 
purposes, according as circumstances dictate. 


52. The procedure which we propose is to open a special Deposit Account 

Rfivenue licgerve realised surplus for 

1926-27. In the estimated reccints for 1927-28, there 
would be included a payment from this Account to revenue of the sum re¬ 
quired to balance revenue and expenditure in 1927-28, on present figures 
1*81 crores. The amount finally credited to revenue in 1927-28 would, 
however, be not this exact amount but such sum as may ultimately prove 
necessary in order to bridge whatever the final gap may be between the 
expenditure for the year and the ordinary revenue^ apart from this assist¬ 
ance from the special reserve. In order that this may be done, the Gov¬ 
ernment propose to present to the House, at the time when 
the Finance Bill is taken into consideration, a special supplementary esti^ 
mate covering the transfer to the special reserve of the surplus of 1926-27. 


53. I desire to emphasise clearly the fact that the non-recurrent remis¬ 
sion of the Provincial contributions jnust be regarded as definitely tempo¬ 
rary, so that if a recurring surplus is not available a year hence sufficient 
to enable us to make this remission permanent, it will be necessary either 
to restore the temporarily remitted contributions wholly or in part or else to- 
propose fresh taxation. 

64. The House will recognise that even though the Government are for¬ 
mally safeguarded against the accusation of counting unhatched chickene 
by the prbvision that the final portion of the Provincial contributions is 
remitted for one year only, they are clearly taking the risk that if the 
monsoon of 1927 is specially unfavourable, both the Government and the 
House, and in a special, degree the Finance Member, will be faced next 
year with difficulties which will in a.measure be self-imposed. 

•65. Our proposals are also open to another objection which I should 
,1^ the last to minimise/ They involve a divemon ;of the xealiaed surplus 
of 1926-27 from its proper application to the reduotiem or avoidance of 

B 
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*dobt. The House will, I am sure, do me the justice of recognising that 
I have not been backward in insisting on the virtues of strictness and 
jpurism in the matter of debt redemption. My defence for this lapse from 
virtue must be that the complete liquidation of our liabilities to the Pro¬ 
vinces in respect of Provincial contributions is a very big prize, justifying 
a veiy special effort, and that a succession of realised surpluses has enabled 
us to outdistance our own fixed programme of debt redemption in the 
last few yefiurs, and that the fixed programme remains unmodified and in¬ 
volves us in any case in a charge of 5*12 crores for reduction or avoidance 
of debt in 1927-28. We can, I think, justifiably make this concession with¬ 
out denying our principles, in order to secure the advantages for India, 
economic and social, and the stimulus to the successful working of the 
Beforms, which will flow from the release of 6*46 crores of revenue to 
the Provinces for expenditure on those nation-building services which all 
true friends of India and of the Reforms have so deeply at heart. 

66. Finally, we should not be unmindful of the fact that so long as 
Provincial contributions remained unliquidated, the occurrence of a bad 
monsoon, which would affect Provincial finances more directly and more 
severely than Central finances, would make the position of the Central 
Government an uneasy one in the face of demands from the Provinces for 
assistance from the Central Budget, a state of affairs which will be funda¬ 
mentally changed once we have ceased to exact any contributions. From 
the standpoint of our Ways and Means Budget, the complete release of 
the Provincial contributions makes less difference than might at first sight 
be expected. It is improbable that the Provinces will find it expedient to 
embeurk immediately on heavy additional expenditure, as time will be 
required for working out plans and programmes. Indeed, so far as the 
year 1927-28 is concerned, I anticipate that the surplus of 1926-27 will, 
in effect, remain in our balances and be available temporarily for the avoid¬ 
ance of debt, so that the amount of new money which we shall ask for 
from the market, when we issue our Rupee Loan in the summer, will not 
be increased as a result of these proposes. 

67. Let me sum up the Government’s plans for dealing with the sur¬ 
pluses of 1926-27 and 1927-28. The current year’s surplus of 3*10 crores 
will be reduced to 2-82 crores by the special remission of 28 lakhs of the 
Bombay Government’s contribution for 1926-27. This sum of 2*82 crores 
will be transferred in its entirety to a special reserve so that the revised 
estimate for the current year will not exhibit either a revenue surplus or 
a deficit. The next year's surplus of 3*64 crores will be supplemented by 
such sum, at present estimated at 1’81 crores, as may be required to be 
transferred from the special reserve in order that the outturn of the year 
1927-28 may also show neither a deficit nor a surplus. The credit balance 
in the special reserve at the close of 1927-28, at present estimated at 1*01 
crores, will be kept in hand as a nest egg for use in connection with the 
inauguration of the new Gold Bullion Standard and Reserve Bank. 

CONOLUsioir. 

68. Each of the three Budgets laid before the Second Assembly was 

only balanced at the time of its introduction but has presented India 

with an appreciable realised surplus of revenue over expenditure. The 
nteoeseity of reducing the salt tax from Bs. 8^ to Rs. 1-4 per maund in the 
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JSudget of 1924-25 postponed the beginning of th^ remission of the Pro- 
vincial contributions. The Budgets for 1925-26 and 1926-27, relieved finally 
of the uncertainties of Railway Finance by the separation of the Railway 
Budget from the General Budget, effected a reduction in the Provincial 
contributions amounting to 3* 76 crores or, if the Bengal contribution be 
included, a reduction from 9*83 crores by 4*38 crores to 6*46 crores. In 
addition, the Budget for 1926-27 signalised the demise of the unlamented 
Cotton Excise Duty. In its first Budget, this new Assembly has before it 
proposals for the complete extinction, at any rate so far as the year 
1927-28 is concerned, of the Provincial contributions. 

69. I account it a great stroke of good foi*tune for myself and a happy 
augury for the financial work of the new Assembly that its first Budget 
should be the first since the Reforms in which our revenues are independent 
■of assistance from the provincial tax-payer. Ever since the Reforms were 
inaugurated, the Provincial contributions have been a millstone round the 
neck both of the Central Government and of the Provincial Governments, 
poisoning their mutual relations and hampering their every action. Their 
quality, even more than their amount, has strained the resources of the 
giver and the patience of the recipient. They have brought curses, not 
blessings, both to him who has given and to him who has tc^en. The year 
1927-2ff sets India free from this incubus. 

60. It is true that final and complete freedom has still to be won and 
that we are still relying on the Budget of 1928-29 to consolidate the ground 
now occupied. The year before us must be devoted to a further and 
final effort to this end. But meanwhile the Provincial Governments will 
have at their immediate disposal large additional resources and they can 
turn confidently to the work of framing projects for the advancement 
of the well-being of their citizens. Governments and, in particular. Finance 
Departments, and even Finance Members, are often taunted with being 
heartless and inhuman, and it is doubtless difficult, and occasion¬ 
ally dangerous, to wax sentimental over figures. There is nothing 
to capture the imagination or stir the emotions in the figure 
of 6*45 crores. But what romance lies behind this figure when it 
is translated into spending capacity in the hands of the Ministers in the 
Provinces I It is always wise, when discussing figures and accotmts, to 
remember that money represents nothing more than a power to command 
goods and services. The programme of educational expenditure in the 
territories directly administered by the Government of India, to which I 
referred earlier in my speech, involves over a period of 6 years a total 
expenditure, recurring and non-recurring, of 68 lakhs. In addition to 
improved accommodation and a higher standard of teaching for hundreds 
of existing schools and thousands of existing scholars, these 68 lakhs re¬ 
present something like 600 new schools and 80,p00 children brought within 
reach, for the first time, of the privileges of education year by year. What 
will 5*46 crores a year transfigured into goods and services, available year 
by year in the hands of the Provincial Governments, mean in the promo¬ 
tion of human happiness, in the prevention of preventable disease and 
ignorance, in the widening of the opportunities for a good life for many 
crores of the people of Indial It is in the belief that by the acceptance 
of this Budget, Members of this House have it in their power to pro¬ 
mote the health and happiness of millions of the masses of India that I 
^mmend the Government’s proposals to the House and to the country. 
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Statemeni comparing the actual Bevenue and Expenditure of the Central 
Government {Imperial Revenue and Expenditure before the Reforms) 
with the Revised Estimates for each year froml916-17 to 1926-26. 

{See paTagraph 2 of speech.) 

[In thouBaods of Bnpees J 


Bbvxsbd Kbtiicatb. I Actuals. 



1 Bevenue. 

Expenditure. 


Bevenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus (+) 
Deficit (-). 

1916-17 . 

1 

. i 97,25,67 

88,^7,87 

+ 8,98,30 

98,53,10 

87,31.87 

+ 11,21,73 

1917-18 . 

l,14;8i.48 

1,06,27,74 

+ 8,56,74 

1,18,70,58 

1.06,57,52 

+ 12,13,08 

1918-19 . 

. 1,27,94,65 

1,84,79,88 

-6,85,23 

1,80,40.66 

1,86,13,72 

-5,78,06 

1919-20 . 

. 1,44,07,66 

1,59,18,67 

-15,11,11 

1,37,13,98 

1,60,79,27 

-23.65,29 

1920-21 . 

. ! 1,36,10,85 

1,48,03,61 { 

-12,98,26 

1.35,63.32 i 

1.61.64,17 

-26.00,85 

1921 22 . 

. 1 1,18,15,32 

1,41,94,62 1 

-28,79,20 

1,15,21,50 i 

1,42.86,52 

-27,65,02 

1922-28 . 

. 1,20,70,17 

1,87,95,53 1 

i 

-17.25,35 

1,21.41.29 

1.36,43,05 

-15,01,76 

1923-24 . 

. 1.81,96,04 

1,29,89,97 i 

+ 2,06,07 

1,83,16,63 ' 

1.30,77,63 

+ 2,39,00 

1924-25 . 

. ^ 1,34,82,26 

1,30,82,68 1 

+ 8,99.58 

1,38,03,92 

1,82,35,66 i 

+ 5,68,26 

1925-26 . 

.1 1,81,35,25 

1,^0,04,87 1 

j 

+ 1.80,38 1 

1,33,32,98 ! 

1,80,01,80 1 

1 1 

13,81,18 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I beg to 
move for leave to introduce the Indian Finance Bill, 1927. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I introduce the Indian Finance 
BUI, 1927. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
1st March, 1927. 






LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tu4$day^ Ut March, 1927. 


The Assemtly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
EJoven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN: 

Sir Oanen Roy, Kt., M.L.A. (Director General of Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs) ; and 

Mr. H. Shankar Rau, M.L.A. (Finance Department: Nominated 
Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

House rent op Sub-Postmasters in Bombay. 

626. *Mr. D. V. Belvi: {a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
minimum house rent sanctioned^rfor a Sub-Postmaster in the Bombay City 
in lieu of free quarters before the 1st March, 1925? 

(b) What is the minimum after the 1st March, 1926? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Standing Finance Committee was told in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1926, that this house rent allowance to Sub-Postmasters in lieu of 
free quarters would Ordinarily be 10 per cent, of average pay of the 
Postmaster and specially “ in the case of Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi, 
it might be necessary to sanction allowances in excess of this limit ”7 

(d) What is the average pay of a time scale post office official in 
Bombay on and after the 1st March, 1926? 

(c) Is it a fact that the rent paid by the Post Office Department to thfe 
Improvement Trust on accoimt of rooms in Foras Road Chawls occupied 
by postmen and inferior servants is Rs. 11 or more, less a concession of 
10 per cent, per room? 

(/) If reply to (e) above is in the affirmative, do Government propose to 
raise the minimum of house rent allowance to Sub-Postmasters in Bombay 
having no free quarters to the old standard in existence prior to the 1st 
March, 1925? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra; (a) Rs. 15. 

ib) Rs. 10. 

(c) The Standing Finance Committee were not informed as in the 
first part of this question but were informed as in the concluding part. 

m 

(e) Th«' pent paii to tlie Improvement Trust varies frcan Bs. 10/5 to 
Bs. 18/8 less 10 pear oePt. per room. 

\J) dovemment propose to examine the mciter. 

( 1478 ) 
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Closing op the Telegraph Branch of the Belapur (Thana) Post 

Office. 

627. ♦Mr. D. V. Belvi: (a) Is it a fact that the cost of maintenance 
of the telegraph branch of the Belapur (Thana) Post Office is paid by the 
Salt and Customs Department? . 

(b) Is it a fact that the Salt and Customs Department refuses to pay 
the cost of maintenance? 

(c) Have the residents of Belapur (Thana) been informed that the tele¬ 

graph branch will be closed as unremunerative unless they pay Ihe cost 
of maintenance? ^ 

(d) Is the Post Office also at Belapur (Thana) going to be closed? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Belapur (Thana) Office is on a telegraph line 
passing through Belapur to offices beyond? 

(/) Is there a separate telegraph operator maintained at Belapur (Thana) 
for telegraph work? 

(ff) If not, what extra cost is incurred by Government for maintaining 
telegraphic communication at Belapur (Thana)? 

(h) Is it not the avowed policy of Government to extend postal facilities 
in rural areas even at some cost? 

(i) If so, are Government prepared to allow the present Combined 
Post and Telegraph office at Belapur (Th.^a) to continue without asking 
the public to pay additional charges of maintenance? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No. 

(6) That Local Government, who were consulted, refused to accept 
financial responsibility for the maintenance of the telegraph Branch. The 
Salt and Customs Department were not referred to by the Postmaster- 
General. 

(c) Yes. 

(cf) No. 

(e) No. 

(f) No. 

(g) The extra cost is due to the employment of a sub-postmaster with 

knowledge of telegraphy, instead of a branch postmaster on a lower rate 
of pay, and on account of the maintenance of the telegraph line and 
apparatus. v 

(h) and (i). It is the policy of Government to extend postal facilities 

in rural areas even if offices experimentally opened are not self-supporting 
from the outset, provided there is a reasonable expectation of their proving 
so ultimately. It is not however our policy to maintain indefinite!^ ub- 
remxmemtive offices which, as in the case of that at Belapur, have failed 
after prolonged periods to .justify their existence and wh^n the local 
interests are unwilling to indemnify the Post and Telegraph Department 
against loss. ‘ " '•* ’ 
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I may add for the Honourable Member’s information that the criteria 
to be applied when considering the'question of mainWning or closing un- 
remunerative combined Post and Telegraph offices are being re-examined; 
and the case of the Belapur office will be reviewed when a decision has 
been arrived at; in the meantime the office will be maintained as Intherto. 

Indian Delegates to the International Labour Conpbrenoe. 

628. '^Lala Lajpat Ral: 1. Is it .true that the full quota of every State 
which is entitled to send delegates to the International Labour Conference 
is as follows: 

Two Government delegates with advisers, 

One Beprescntative of Employers with two advisers, 

One E-epresentative of Labour with two advisers? 

2. Are Government aware that most of the States represented in the 
International Labour Conference do generally send their full quotas? 

3. Are Government aware that the Director of the International Labour 
Office is anxious that every State should send its full quota? 

4. Are Government aware that British Dominions and Great Britain 
do as a rule send their full quotas? 

5. Is it a fact that the Government of India does not do so? 

6. If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1. The answer is in the 
negative. The attention of the Honovirable ^Member is invited to Article 
389 of the Peace Treaty. 

2. On the contrai’y, the numbers of States sending the full quo! as they 
were entitled to send to the last four Conferences were respectively, nil, 
nil, five and nil. At no one of these Conferences did more than a quarter 
of the nations represented send even the quota regarded as the full quota 
by my Honourable friend. 

8. No. So far as the Government of India are aware, the Director of 
the International Labour Office is anxious that every State should send 
the complete number of delegates and a sufficient number of advisers to 
enable the delegation to take an active part in the work of the Conference 
and its different committees. 

4. The answer is in the negative. To none of the last four Conferences 
did any Dominion send the maximum number of representatives permis^ 
sible! Great Britain did so to only one of these Conferences. 

i) and 6. The Government of India have hitherto invariably sent the 
full number of delegates permissible. They have also sent advisers where 
necessary to enable the delegation to take an active part in the work of 
the Conference and its different committees. They iponsider that the 
practice of sending the full quota permissible would inv^vc an expenditure 
unjustified in the circumstances. I might add that the full quotas per¬ 
missible for the last four Conferences were 36, 36, 12 and 20 respectively. 

Mr. K. AhXMd: Was there any delegate reprei^enting agricultural 
labour in India sent by the Government of India to represent them in 
the International Labour Conference ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath ]i^tr%:. To best of my 
knowledge, Sir, the answer is in the negative. 

A 2 
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lb. K. Ahmed: Bo Government propose, for the benefit of the country, 
1i> consider the matter again andt fi^aln and in future send to that Con¬ 
ference representatives of the agricurturists who really represent agricul¬ 
ture and not time-serving politicians? ^Honourable Members: ‘‘Order, 
order.'*) 

Lala Lajpat Bai: Is the Honourable Member aware that a delegate 
without an Adviser or Advisers is seriously handicapped in the performance 
of his duties at the International Labour Conference on account of there 
being so many Committees and Sub-Committees which he has to attend? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupe^ndra Nath Mitra: I have received no com¬ 
plaint, Sir, from any of our past delegates on the subject. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: May I ask the Honourable Member if he has read the 
• Director's report which he submitted at the eighth session of the Labour 
Conference? 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Yes, Sir, I have done 
so. 


Mr. N. M. Joidii: MdTy I ask whether the Honourable Member has read 
what a)l the Delegates have written on this subject? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I have read some of them, 
Sir. It is rather a large order to ask me to recollect what all these Dele¬ 
gates have written. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, how many Advisers Government 
propose to send this year? 

The Hohourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I cannot for the moment 
say, Sir, whether a final decision has yet been arrived at in the matter, 
but if ' my Honourable friend wants information, I should be obliged if 
he will put down notice of that question. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: Sir, in view of the huge amount that this country 
contributes towards the expenses of the League of Nations, does not the 
Honourable Member consider that they should be allowed to take full 
advantage of the International Labour Conference by sending their full 
quota? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As I have said. Sir, we 
do send our full quota of Delegates. There is no such thing as a full 
quota of Advisers. It is true that we do contribute a certain sum of money 
to the expenses of the International Labour Office, but it does not follow 
that we must in addition spend another large sum of money on sending 
Advisers where we as a Government do not consider it necessary to do so. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: In view of the fact that a statement has already been 
made by ffis Excellency the Viceroy with regard to the amelioration of 
the conditions of agriculturists in this country, do Government propose to 
consider again that in future the representatives of the agriculturists 
should be sent there so that thereby my friend Lala Lajpat Eai's “ full 
quota " of representation may be obtained, and that without that, Sir, 
the purpose for which Delegates are sent to the International Labour 
Conference will be frustrated? 

' ^ HOdowaUe Sir Bhapendn Kslli Hltra: I am sorry, Sir, I Have 
lost ||xe hang of the question. 
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Mr. N, H. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, whether Government will consider 
the number of persons sent to Geneva for the International Labour Con¬ 
ference in connection with the number sent by eithei* Gifeat Britain or 
Japan, and if they find that India is sending a smaller numberi will they 
reconsider this question? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I shall take that point, 
into consideration. Sir, when I am making selections for the year 1928. 

Lala La]pat Bai: Does not the Honourable Member consider that the 
absence of Advisers reduces the nmnber of those people from whom 
Delegates might be chosen every year with full knowledge of the work 
they have to do to almost nil and places the electing bodies in a very 
difficult position? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: That is a matter of opinion 
and at the present moment the opinion of Government is not in agreement 
with that of my Honourable friend. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask the Honourable Member whether he will 
consider the question of sending more Advisers to the 1927 Conference? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am not at the present 
moment in a position to tell the House as to what we shall do in regard 
to the 1927 Conference. 

Nominations to the Indikn Civil Service of Muslims from 

Deng \l. 

629. *Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : Will Government be pleased to state 
how many people have been appointed members of the Indian Civil Service 
from Bengal by nomination, since 1919, and how many of them are 
Mussalmans ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Since 1919 (and including 
that year) seven candidates from Bengal have been appoirrted to the 
Indian Cdvil Service by nomination. Three of Ihese candidates are 
Muhammadans. 

Nominations to the Indian Civil Service of Persons from Bengal. 

630. •Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim: WTll Government be pleased to state 
how many people in Bengal applied for appointment in the Indian Civil 
Service in 1919 by nomination? How many of them were selected, or 
recommended by the Selection Board over which Sir Charles Stevenson- 
Moore presided? Will Gk)vernment be pleased to state who they were, 
and how many of them have received positions in the I. C. S. compatible 
with their qualifications up to now? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Selection Board set up 
in Bengal in 1919 under the special temporary provisions for recruitment 
to the Indian Civil Service received applications from 248 persons, of 
whom 14 did not possess the necessary preliminary qualifications and 14 
failed to appjear when called upon. The Board recommended 14 candi¬ 
dates to the Local Government for consideration and four of these were 
selected and appointed to the Indian Civil Service. JL am not prepared 
to state the names of those who were sent up by the Boanl for considera¬ 
tion but not" appointed. As far as I am aware none of them were ap« 
pointed subsequently to the Indian Civil Service. 
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Eoutb op the proposed Bblonia Railway. 

681« •Mr. AnwItf-iil-Azini : Will Government be pleased to state 
vrhether they have received any objections from the people of Feni 
Subdivision with regard to the route which the proposed Belonia Railway 
is taking in the district of Noakhali (Bengal) ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes. We have sent the representations to the 
Agent of the Assam Bengal Railway who will no doubt consider them 
v/hen he is considering whether to proceed with the construction of this 
line; the project at the moment is only in the survey stage. 


Election of Mossalmans to the Court of Management of the Delhi 

Univeksity. 

632. *Mr. Anwai-ul-Azim: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the University of Delhi elects any Mussalmans, by registered 
graduates, on its Court of management? 

(b) What is the proportion of Mussalmans in the professorial cadre of 
the University of Delhi? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) The University (central organisation) employs at present six paid 
teachers, namely, three readers and three lecturers, all of whom are non- 
Muslims. 


Representatives of different C*)Mmumties holding Appointments of 
Assistant Spation Masters, Station Masters and Glards 
ON THE North Western Railway. 

633, •Lala Rang Behari Lai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of: 

(1) Indians; 

(2) Indian Christians; 

(3) Anglo-Indians and Europeans; 

(4) Parsis; 

who hold the posts of: 

(а) assistant station masters; 

(б) station masters; 

(c) guards; 

on the North Western Railway? 

(b) Will Government also state the rates of pay for each of the classes ? 

Mr« A. A« L. Parsons: (a) Government have no information regarding 
the number of posts of assistant station masters, station masters and 
giuords on the North Western Railway held by different nationalities. 

" (8) I am sending the Honourable Member a i^atement showing the 

Siliales of jpay of the different classes. There is no differentiation in the 
titW of pay of Europeans and Indians and the rates apply €o men of all 
nationalities alike. 
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PSOHIBITION O? THE NaGAE KiUTANS OP THE ABYA SaMAJ. 

634. *Vx. Muhtar Singh: Have the Government of India received any 
'representations on behalf of the Ary a Samaj in connection With the prohibi- 
^tion of the Nagar Kirtans of the Arya Samaj? If the answer be in the 
affirmative, will Government be pleased to state the action taken on such 
representations? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government of India 
ha\c received such representations, but they have seen no reason to 
interfere with the discretion which Local Governments enjoy to deal with 
these matters. 

Advertising of Kailway Timings. 

635. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Do Government use the newspapers for 
the publicity of the railway timing, etc.? If so, will Government be 
pleased to state the names of the papers in different provinces in which 
the timings are advertised? 

Expenditure on Advertisements relating to Railway Timings. 

636. * ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the amount of expenditure incurred every year during the last three years 
in advertising the railway timings in the newspapers? 

Mr. A, A« L. Parsons: I propose with your permission. Sir, to answer 
questions Nos. 635 and 036 together. 

Government do not themselves take action to give publicity to railway, 
timings as this is a matter left to Railway Administrations who Ihemselves 
notify changes in timings in newspapers. 

The information regarding the names of papers and the expenditure 
incurred in this way by Railway is not available. 

Publication of the State Railways Time Tables in the Vernacular. 

637. *Mr, Mukhtar Singh: (a) Have Government made any arrange¬ 
ment for publishing the time tables of the different State Railways in the 
different vernaculars of the provinces? 

(5) If the answer be in the affirmative, will Government be pleased to 
state the railways of which the time tables are available in the vernacular 
and at what price they can he had? 

Publication of Time Tables for Travellers unacquainted with 

English. 

638. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Have Government made any arrangements 
for publishing the time tables of the State Railways for the guidance of 
those who do not know English? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose with your permission, Sir, to reply 
to questions Nos. 637 and 688 together. 

irtie arrangements are not made direct by Government but I am en- 
<juiring from Railway Administrations what the practice is and I will let 
the Honourable Member know m due course. 
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Castor Cake and Cake Dust sold yearly at the Manari Workshop 
ON THE East Indian Railway. 

689. *lCr. Mukbtar Singb: Will Government be pleased to state 
the yearly output of castor cake and cake dust sold each year during 
the last five years at the Manari workshop on the East Indian Railway? 

Disposal op Castor Cake and Cake Dust at Manauri Station on the 

East Indian Railway. 

640. Mnkhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the method by which castor cake and cake dust is disposed of at 
Manauri station on the East Indian Railway? 


Price op Castor Cake and Cake Dust. 

641. *Mr, Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the price per maund of castor cake and cake dust respectively, received 
during the last five years? 

Places on the different Railways where Castor Cake or Cake 

Dust is available. 

642. ♦Mr* Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the places over the different railways where castor cake or cake dust is 
available ? 


Mr, A. A, L. Pars:ns: I propose also with your permission, Sir to 
answer questions Nos. 630 to 642 together. Government have no iiiforina- 
tion as to the price per maund of castor cake and cake dust during the last 
five years or the places over the different railways where cake or cake dust 
IS available. They are calling for the information in reply to questions 
Nos. m and 640 and will furnisE it to the Honourable Jfember Ja 
receipt. 


Income prom the Sale of Trees on the hipferent IIailwats 
643. *m. Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 


Planting, Culture and Sale of Trefs on the different Railways. 

* 1 , Government be pleased to state 

the meth^ of planting, nounshing and selling the trees on the railway 
lines of the different railways? ran way 


OF Trees on the 


ExPENDWITUE roN THE PLANTING AND CULTURE 
DIFFERENT RAILWAYS, ETC. 

" 645. •». Mukhtu Slni^: TWH GovMsiment be pleased to state 
ae amount of expenditure incurred on the planting and nourishing of the 

anff the income got . from tise W 
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RxcutiTMBKr OF Gaedeners on the Goveekment Railways. 

. 646. *Mr, Mukhtar Singh: (ia) Are there some qualified men employed 
for the planting and rearing of the trees on the Government railways? 

(b) Is the system uniform on all the railways or is there some difference 
in working? 

(c) Wherefrom and how are these men recruited to work on this import*^ 
ant job of planting and rearing the trees? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I propose again, Sir, to answer this and the three 
questions following together, that is to say, Nos. 643 to 646. 

Government have no information. Our stalistics do not show these 
receipts separately from other receipts. 

Grazing Lands near Railway Lines. 

647. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Is the land on both the sides of the Gov¬ 
ernment railways used for grazing cattle by the adjoining villages? If so, 
will Government be pleased to state the precautions taken in order to 
avoid accidents on the railway lines? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: <Yes and trespassing on railway land for the 
j'urposes of grazing cattle is also not unknown. Fencing is provided 
round station yards and near level crossings, on sections of line running 
through densely populated districts at the discretion of Ihe Railway 
Administration. 

Names of Members of the Advisory Committees op the North 
Westeun and East Indian Railways. 

648. *Mr, Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
the names of the gentlemen who are serving on the North-Western Railway 
and East Indian Railway Advisory Committees? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The names of the members of the Local 
Advisory Committees are published in the time-tables of the respective 
railways and the Honourable Member should refer to them. 

Issue of Intermediate and Third Class Return Tickets on 

Railways. 

649. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Have Government made any arrangements 
to allow intermediate and third class return tickets on the railways? If 
so, will Government be pleased to state the names of the railways on 
which the system is in vogue ? If the answer be in the negative, wiH 
Government be pleased to state its reasons for not adopting this course? 

Issue of Intermediate and Third Class Return Tickets on 

Railways. 

050. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Has the system of granting return inter¬ 
mediate and third class tickets been tried on any of the railways and with 
what results? If the answer be in the negative, "do Government propose to 
consider the advisability of trying this system as an taperifnental'measure 
^on one of the railways at an early date? ♦ . . 
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Hr, A, A. L. Parsans: I propose with your permission, Sir, to answer 
questions Nos. 649 and 650 together. 

No arrangements have been made for the general issue of intermediate 
and third claims return tickets on railways. Certain railways, howeyer, 
issue return intermediate class tickets at reduced fares, for example, the 
East Indian, Eastern Bengal and Bengal-Nagpur Bailways. As regards 
third class passengers, it is felt that where the financial position of rail¬ 
ways permits of a reduction in fares, a reduction in single journey fares 
is more desirable than reduction on return fares. 

Experiments are, however, being made on certain railways by giving 
return lower class tickets at cheaper fares for week-ends, holidays and 
melas, etc. These railways are the Bengal Nagpur, Bombay, Barodi 
and Central India, Eastern Bengal, Madras and Southern Mahratta, Great 
Indian Peninsula, South Indian and His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Bailways. 

Further developments must depend on the results of these exj.'eriments. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Are Government aware that the Bengal and 
North Western Bailway have discontinued the practice of issuing" return 
tickets? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Betum third class tickets? 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: Betum tickets for all classes. They do not 
issue return tickets at all, 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Honourable Member appears to liave the 
information which he seeks to obtain from me. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: Is there any idea of abolishing inlermcdiate class 
tickets on the various railways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No immediate idea. Sir. 


Financial results of the introduction of First and Second Cl\ss 
Return Tickets on Railways. 

651. ♦Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
the financial results of issuing first and second class return tickets on 
the different railways? 

(b) Has the system been a paying one and has it compensated the loss 
in fares by attracting more passengers? 

(o) Will Government be pleased to state the railways upon which the 
system of granting first and second class return tickets is in force? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state why the system is not used 
’ on all the railways if useful and why it is not abandoned if it is wasteful? 

Mr. A, A. L. Parsons: (a), (b) and (d). The financial results are not 
yet known. 

(c) 1. Bengal Nagpm. 

, , 2., Bombay, Baroda and Central India. 

! / . . ;/9v Eftstem Bengal, 

4. EaSt Indian. ^ 
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5. Great Indian Peninsula. 

6. Madras and Southern Mahratta. 

7. North Western. 

8. South Indian. 

Recognition of the Services and talents of Abdul Aziz, a Forj# 

MAN OF THE RaILWaY WORKSHOP AT MoRADABAD. 

652. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that 

Foreman Abdul Aziz of the Moradabad railway workshop prepared a model 
of the town of Hardawar and sent it to England for the Wemblev Exhibi¬ 
tion? 

(b) Are Government aware that the said model was very much appre¬ 
ciated at the Wembley Exhibition? 

(c) Are Government aware that besides making the model mentioned 
above the above-named foreman has invented also certain other useful 
articles ? 

(d) Are Government aware that Abdul Aziz has not yet received any 
recognition for his long and meritorious services although he made repre¬ 
sentations to his higher authorities? 

(e) Do Government now propose to make a recognition of the services 
and talents of the said Abdul Aziz in some appropriate form? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Infonnation is being obtained and, on receipt, 
will be furnished to the Honourable Member. 

Employment of a Lady Ticket Collector at Hard\war. 

653. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that Mrs. V. Paul, 
formerly a lady ticket collector at Hardawar, was discharged from service 
because the post of a lady ticket collector at Hardawar w^as abolished? 

(b) Is it also a fact that Mrs. V. Paul was a senior lady ticket 
collector while her juniors are still in service? 

(c) Is it not the general rule that w'^hen a post is abolished the 
most junior incumbent in that cadre is discharged and not the senior ones? 

(d) Why was not this practice adopted in the case of the abolition of 
lady ticket collector’s post at Hardawar? 

(e) Do Government propose to direct the Divisional Superintendent, 
East Indian Railway, at Moradabad to look into the matter? 

(/) Why was the post of a lady ticket collector at Hardawar brought 
under reduction ? 

(g) Are Government aware that Hardawar is a big place of Hindu 
pilgrimage, where thousands of female pilgrims flock every year? 

(h) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of keeping a 
lady ticket collector at Hardawar? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) to (d) and (/). Government have no informa¬ 
tion. 

(e) No, but the attention of the Agent will be drawn to part (h) of 
the question. 

(g) Ye«. 
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Retention op the Services op Mr. P. A. Young as an Assistant 
[Running Shed Foreman at Moradabad. 

654. *Maulvi Muhammad Takub: (a) Why were the services of Mr. 
P. A. Young, a night shedman at Mor^abad, dispensed with before he 
had reached the age of 55 years? 

^(b) Is it a fact that the said Mr. Young was given an increase in 
October, 1926? 

(c) Is it a fact that this Mr. Young was sent as a driver to Mesopotamia^ 
where he served with credit from 1919 to 1921 ? 

(d) Is it also a fact that while at Mesopotamia Mr. Young was con¬ 
sidered fit to officiate as a Loco. Foreman? 

(e) Is it also a fact that only in 1926 he was appointed as a Running 
Shed Foreman at Dehra Dun? 

(f) Do Government propose to inquire into the matter and consider the 
question of retaining the services of Mr. Young as an Assistant Running 
Shed Foreman until he has completed his 55 years of age? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information and do not 
propose to issue any orders in the matter. 

Frequent Dismissals on the Oudh and Rohilkhuad Section op 
THE East Indian Railway. 

655. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that 
cases of dismissal have lately become a common practice on all the Rail¬ 
ways generally and the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway section of the 
East Indian Railway in particular where employees are discharged from 
service for an ordinary fault? 

(b) Do Government propose to direct the Divisional Superintendents 
of Railways to use paragraph II with great care and caution? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) Government have no reason \o believe that any instructions are 
needed. 

Overworked Assistant St\tton Masters and Pointsmen on the 
East Indian Railway. 

656. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that an 
assistant station master on the Moradabad-Ghaziabad section of the 
East Indian Railway has to work for 12 hours continuously in the night? 

{b) Are Government aware that the assistant station master’s duty 
Includes the passing of trains as well as booking of passengers and their 
luggage? 

(c) Are Government also aware that many a pointsman on the East 
Indian Railway has to perform his most responsible duty continuously for 
12 hours? 

(d) Do Government propose to direct the Agents of Railways to xnake 
a full inquiry into the matter and take whatever action is necessary? 

liir. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. They have* 
however, sent the Honourable Member’s question to the Agent, Bast 
Indian Railway. 
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Haulvi Muhammad Takuh* Have the Government got any(^ information 
about anything that goes on on the railways? 

Hr, A, A. L, Parsons: A certain amount, Sir. 

Utilisation op the Fine Fund at Moradabad for the Upkeep 
AND Improvement of the Prince of Wales^s Kailway 

School. 

657. *Mattlvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that a major portion 
of the fine fund at Moradabad is contributed by the Indian staff? Is it 
also a fact that a major portion of the fine fund is spent on concerts and 
dances for the enjoyment of the European and Anglo-Indian officers of the 
Eailway ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Prince of Wales's Eailway School 
at Moradabad is in a wretched condition for want of funds and has got 
neither a building of its own nor an efficient staff and the teaching there is 
confined to a lower standard? 

(c) Do Government propose to issue orders that the fines paid by the 
Indian staff should all be spent on this school which should be properly 
conducted, housed and raised to the standard of a High School in order 
to afford educational facilities to the children of the Indian staff? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. They will, 
however, draw the Agent’s attention to' the suggestions made by the 
Honourable Member. 

Provision op a Rest Room for the Relieving Staff at Moradabad. 

658. *Maulvl Muhammad Yakub: (a) Are Government aware that 
there is no rest room for the relieving staff at Moradabad, which is a big 
railway junction and the headquarters of a railway division and where a 
large number of the relieving staff has to come on frequent occasions? 

(b) Do Government propose to issue orders that a rest room be pro¬ 
vided at an early date at Moradabad for the use of the relieving staff? 

Mr, A. A. L- Parsons: (la) Government have no information. 

(b) This is a matter which the Agent, East Indian Railway, is com¬ 
petent to deal with. A copy of the question and answer will be sent to him 
for such action as he may consider necessary. 

Employment of officers of thk Indian Army i.n Civil Departments. 

659. *Iiieut. Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan: (a) Is it a fact that 
officers of the Indian Army used to be permitted, if they liked, to have 
themselves transferred to the Civil Service in India? 

(b) Is it also a fact that officers of the Indian Army are still permit¬ 
ted, if they like, to have themselves transferred to the Political Service in 
India? 

(;c) If the answers to (a) and (b) are in the affirmative, are Grovemment 
prej^red to consider the question of pearmiting officers of the ludiau Army, 
if they Iflie, to have themselves transferred to the Civil Service in India? 

(d) It the answer to (c) is in the negative, will jGk^enunent stste 
the reasons for the discontinuance of the practice mehibibned ih (a)? 
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Tbe Honourable Sir Alexander Kuddinaan: ^a) Military of&oers used to 
be recruited for civil duties in the non-regulation provinces. 

(h) Officers of the Indian Army are eligible, if selected, for service in 
the Political Department of the Government of India. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. 

(d) Military officers were originally employed on civilian duties in the 
less settled areas, and as the methods of administration became more 
ordered, their recruitment was gradually diminished. 

Mr. B. Das:. May I enquire if, by allowing military officers to do civil 
duties in certain provinces, Government do not deprive officers of the Indian 
Civil Service and Provincial Civil Service of chances of enjoying the benefits 
of those posts? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: By the number of posts 
occupied they undoubtedly do. 


The P. W. D. Code. 

660.* •Mr. £. F. Sykea: Referring to the answer given to part (a) iii 
of question No. 270 of August 31st, 1926, from whom does the P. W. D. 
Code derive its authority? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: In part from the Secretary 
of State for India in Coimcil and in part from the Government of India. 

Mr. E. T, Sykes: Will the Honourable Member indicate how we may 
distingiiish between those portions which derive their authority from the 
Secretary of State and those wffiich derive it from the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: If I had to answer that 
question here, it could not be done within the limit of an answ’er to a ques¬ 
tion, because I would have to explain the entire position about the financial 
control of the Secretary of State for India in Council over expenditure 
chargeable to the revenues of India. 


Grievances of Luggage Porters at Howrah. 

661. •Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) What steps, if any, have been taken by the 
East Indian Railway authorities to remove the grievances of Howrah' 
statin luggage porters? 

(6) What is the name and rank of the officer deputed by the Agent to 
inquire into their grievances? 

(c) Is it a fact that he has submitted his report? If so, when was the 
report submitted? 

(d) If so, what are the recommendations made by the inquiry officer? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Agent has refused to supply a copy of the report 
to the members of the Advisory Committee, and if so, why? 

(/) Is it a fact that the Agent has refused to include ihe questions of 
payment of licence fees payable by the portqrs in the agenda for discus¬ 
sion by the Advisory Committee? And if so, why? 

Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (o) The matter has received the 
attention of the Asrent, East Indian RaUway, who has deputed an officer 
of the Railway to enquire into it. 

I 
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(c) and {d). Government are awaiting the Agent *9 report ^ the matter^ 

{e) and (/). The Advisory Committee have been informed by the Agent 
that the proposals in connection with the licences to porters at Howrah will 
be circulated among them for expression of opinion before anything definite 
is settled. 

Reduction op the Licence Pees of Porters employed at Howrah, 

662. *Mr. N. M, Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Legge, the late Agent, 
East Indian Railway, recommended the reduction of the licence fees of 
the Howrah porters from Rs. 7 to Rs. 4 a month? 

(b) What is the total number of porters paying Rs. 7 a month to 
Mr. Murgatroyd, the present contractor? 

(c) What is the income of this contractor derived from licence fees 
per month? 

(d) What was the last salary of Mr. Murgatroyd before he retired from 
the East Indian Railway? 

(c) What experience has the contractor had of supervision of Indian 
labour before he was appointed? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The Agent called upon the late 
('ontractor to say whether th(' monthly fee paid by the porters could not be 
reduced from Rs. 7 to Rs. 5 but as already stated in answer to the previous 
(piestion the whole question of the payment by these porters is under 
enquiry by an officer, of the Railway. 

(b) The number of coolies employed at Howrah in 1925 was approxi¬ 
mately 800. 

(c) It was estimated in 1923 that the net earnings of the contractor were 
between Rs. 1,400 and 1,500 a. month. He is, however, responsible for the 
payment of claims for any losses caused by the coolies. 

The amount of supervision exercised by the contractor has also been in¬ 
creased and the present earnings are not known. 

(d) Rs. 530 per mensem. 

(e) Government have no information. 

Abolition of the system op Free Labour rendered by Luggage 

Porters at Howrah. 

663. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the licensed luggage 
porters at Howrah carried out the work of loading and unloading booked 
luggage and parcels and conveying them between the train and the 
various offices free of charge for several years? 

(b) When was this begari or free labour ^system sanctioned by the 
East Indian Railway authorities? 

(c) Is it a fact that the contractor cancelled the licence of any porter 
refusing, to J?ender begari^ 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Innes: (a) and (b). The aprangements mode 
in April 1921 between the East Indian Railway and the Coolie Contractor 
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^iruiluded a' ccwidition that ihe contractor should supply free of chaise a cer¬ 
tain number of coolies to load and unload luggage and parcels in and from 
trains and offices. 

(c) The information is not available; but the Agent has issued instruc¬ 
tions that the begar system sha)l be abolished. 


Extension op the Paridpur Charmaguria Railway to Barisal. 

664. ^Bafi Ohaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: (a) Is it a fact that 
the Govemmmt of Bengal urgently requested to extend the proposed 
railway project Paridpur Charmaguria up to Barisal? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Railway Board promised to have this project 
investigated in the cold weather ot 1926-27? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether the actual investiga¬ 
tion of the Barisal extension has been commenced? If so, when was it 
commenced and when is it likely to end? 

(d) Do Government propose to place the report of the investigation 
before the Standing Finance Committee for Railways, and if so, when? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a), (6) and (c). At the request of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal a traffic survey of the Charmaguria-Barisal section has 
recently been carried out and the results are awaited. 

(d) If on consideration of the traffic report and the estimate of the cost 
of constructing the line, Government come to the conclusion that it is de¬ 
sirable to build the line, the proposal to do so will be referred to the Stand¬ 
ing Finance Committee for Railways. 

Number op Passengers of the different Classes carried on the 

PRINCIPAL Railways during the first eight months op 19^6-^7. 

665. *Ha]i Ohaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan; (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state the total number of first and second class passengers 
carried during 1926-27 up to whatever month available in each of the 
Railways in India? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the total number of third and 
intermediate class passengers for the same period and for the same Rail¬ 
ways? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: A statement showing the number of first, second, 
intermediate and third class passengers carried on the principal railway 
systems during the first 8 months of 1926-27 has been sent to the Honour¬ 
able Member. 

Financial effect of the last Reduction of Railway Fares. 

666 . *Hali Ohaudhury l^ohammad Ismail Khan: Will Government be 
pleased to state the financial effect of the last reduction of railway fares 
on the earnings from the first and second class passenger traffic and that of 
the third class pc^senger traffic showing B total increase er decreased in 
the earnings of Rtulways from those classes of traffic before that reduction? 

Ifir. A. A. L. Parsons: The result of the reductions by classes is not yet 
Imdwn but a statement showing the tots3 number of passengers earned end 
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the passenger eamirngs on class I Railways for the periodi A|inl to Novem- 
iher 1926 as compared with the corresponding period in 3926 had beeh seint 
to the Honourable Member. 

Estimated Loss on account or the Reduction of Railwate Pares. 

667. *Ha]i Ohaudhuiy Mohammad Ismail Khan: Will Government be 
pleased to state the anticipated loss or profit on the- earnings from the first 
and second class passenger traffic and that of the third and intermediate 
class passenger tra£&e by the recent reduction of railway fares in February, 
1927? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The estimated loss for the year 1927-28, on 
account of the reduction of fares is Rs. 54 lakhs on the East Indian Railway 
and 13J lakhs on the North Western Railway compared with the earnings 
*of the year 1925-26. The estimated figures by classes are not available. 

Contribution by the P. and O. Company towards the new 
Bombay-Howrah Special. 

668 . *Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if it is a 
fact that the monogram of the P. and 0. Company appears on the bogies 
cf the new Bombay-Howrah special running in connection with the P. 
and O. Mail? 

(h) If the answer to (a) be in the' affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state if the P. and O. Company has made any contribution 
towards the construction of the bogies composing this new special? 

Mr A. A. L. Parsons: (;a) Yes. 

(6) The P. and O. Company have not made any* direct contribution to- 
v/ards the cost of the construction of two Imperial mail trains, but they 
have agreed to guarantee 20 fares per round trip during the five months of 
the slack season (May to September). This guarantee is for minimum 
period of five years. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know how the question of the 
monogram is connected with the question of the guarantee? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: 1 do not suppose there is any direct connection. 

Purchase of Locomotives. 

669. ♦Mr. B. Das: With regard.to the following remark will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state what was the number, the price and name of 
the firm from whom the purchases were made? 

“ During 1925-26 as in the previous year, a large number of condemned engines of 
low tractive effort were replaced by modern engines of higher tractive effort.** 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information is being obtained and on receipt 
it will be furnished to the Honourable Member. 

Purchase of Goods Wagons. 

, :^70. ^rMr.rB; Daa: (d) Will Government be pleased- to state how many 
of me goic^, wagons amou^^^ in all to 17,148^ which were on order at 
the end of the year lfi@6-26, have been delivered? 

B 
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(5) How .many of these were on order in India and how many in 
Englsmd? 

(c) What is the balance still pending? 

Number of Wagons placed on the Line in each year from 

1919-20. 

671. *Mr. B. Das: (a) Is it true that 10,216 wagons were placed on the 
line during the year 1926-26? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state the figure of goods stock 
(wagons) placed on the line each year from 1919-20? 

Wagon requirements of State Railways. 

672. ♦Mr, B. Dais: (a) Did the Chief Commissioner for Railways, giv¬ 
ing evidence before the Tariff Board in 1923 with regard to the wagon re¬ 
quirements of railways owned by the State, make the following statement?' 

“ We think that the annual renewals on a basis of about 40 years* life will be about 
3,750- Additions will be about the same figure. So, 7,500 is what we anticipate we 
shall be wanting in five years* time.** 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state in which year from now they 
Lxpect to make purchases, on this basis? 

(c) Was this a miscalculation, or does this represent the correct posi- 
toin? 

Number of Wagons purchased for State Railways since March 

1928. 

673. ’•‘Mr. B. Das: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
the following statement was. made by the Chief Commissioner for Raib 
ways before the Tariff Board in 1923? 

*'The State Railways on the whole are rather overstocked at 
present. 

(b) Notwithstanding this how many wagons have been purchased either 
for renewals or for additions in State Railways since March 1923? 

(c) How many of these have been ordered from sources outside India? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: With your permission. Sir, I propose to answer 
questions Nos- 670 to 673 together. I have not been able to collect the 
information for which the Honourable Member asks in time to give it on 
the floor of the House to-day, for the reason that we have not in the Rail¬ 
way Board’s oiBSce details of the orders placed by Company-managed Rail¬ 
ways; and I am doubtful if we shall be able to collect it before the House 
rises this session. I will, however, have it collected as early as possible, 
will forward the information to the Honourable Member as soon as it is 
ready, and will also lay a statement on the table of the House at the 
earliest possible opportunity after the information has been collected. 

Manufacture of Wagons and Locomotives in the Bombay, Baroda 
AND Central India Railway Workshop at Ajmer. 

674. •Mr. B. Das: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(aj Whether the Botfibay, Baroda' and’ Central India Railway 
workshop at Ajmer has Ynanufactured (i) wagons and (Si> 
locomotives? . • 
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(b) What was the output for each of the last ten years? 

(c) What was the average price of each year’s output for wagons 

and locomotives and was the price cheaper than the price at 
which purchases could be made? 

(d) Is it the Government’s intention to continue such manufacture 

in the shop? 

Mr. A. A. L« Parsons: Yes. 

(6), (c) and (d). Government haVe not got the information for which the 
Honourable Member asks; but I may mention that the system of accounts 
maintained by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway warkshops> 
and the cost of manufacture, are being investigated by Sir Arthur Dickin¬ 
son’s Comm»ittee, and the question whether manufacture should be conti¬ 
nued will no doubt be considered by the Railway Administration on the 
receipt of that Committee’s report. 

Running of certain Trains between Patna and Bhagalpur. 

675. ♦Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Has the attention of Gov¬ 
ernment been drawn to the Express (Patna) of the 29th January last 
publishing. a letter addressed by the leading barristers and vakils of the 
Patna High Court headed by Sir Ali Imam to the Divisional Superinten¬ 
dent, East Indian Railway, Dinapur, urging the re-running of the trains 
which till recently left Patna and Bhagalpur at 11 p.m. arriving at Bhagal- 
pur and Patna next morning at 7-30 a.m. and 6-60 a.m. respectively? Do 
Government propose to give necessary directions for the removal of the said 
grievance soon? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have not seen the letter referred to. 
The Honourable Member is referred to the answer given to questions 
Nos. 281 and 282 asked by Kumar Ganganand Sinha on the 7th February 
1927. 


The I^aunsi-Naya Dumka-Sainthia Ruiway Project. 

676. ♦Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Do Government propose to 
extend the Bhagalpur-Baunsi'Branch line to New Dumka (Santbal Par- 
ganas) or to connect the latter with the Doop Line at any station thereon 
that may be found convenient for the purpose? 

Mr. A. A. L- Parsons: The Baunsi-Naya Dumka-Sainthia project is being 
investigated by the East Indian Railway Administration along with certain 
other connections in the area- If as a result of this investigation these 
I'nes are found to be remunerative, their construction will be taken in hand. 

$ 

Rates charged by Railways on KHADDARy Indian mill-made Cloth 

AND FORBir^K PlECEGOODS. 

677. ♦Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: (a) What is the transport rate 
on khaddar and what on Indian mill-made cloth and foreign pieoegoods? 

(b) Is it a fact that the transport rate on khaddar Ijas been increased 
147 per cent, during the last 5 years, whereas that on Indian mill-made 
cloth and foreign piecegodds remain the same as before? 

(o) If the answer to (5) he in the aflSrmative, will Government be pleased 
to indicate the groimd for such distinction made by the Railway Board? 

B 2 
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(d) Whsti are the prevailing transport rates on Indian mill-made cloth 
and foreign piecegoods respectively? What increase, if any, has been 
made therein side by side with the increase of the rate on Ichaddarf 
\ 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : (a) The' maximum general pettiiissible rates on 
khaddar, Indian mill^made cloth and foreign piecegoods are the same and 
are as follows: 

In bales press packed *83 pie per maund per mile at Bailway Bisk. 

*62 pie per maund per mile at Owner's Bisk. 

Not press packed 1*04 pie per. maund per mile at Bailway Bisk. 

*83 pie per maund per mile at Owner's Bisk. 

(b) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) The permissible rates on Indian mill-made cloth and foreign piece- 
goods are, as I have said in my reply to (.a), the same. Indian mill-made 
cloth, foreign piece-goods and khaddar are all classed under the heading of 
piecegoods. A statement showing the increases made since the year 1020 
on the permissible rates generally applicable for piecegoods has been sent 
to the Honourable Member. On certain railways khaddar was being 
charged for under a lower classification which previously existed for garah 
cloth, but this was rectified in the year 1924, and since the year 1926 garah 
cloth has also been classified under piecegoods. 

Appointments for Qualified Candidates op the late Staff Selec¬ 
tion Board. 

678. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to lay 
on the table a statement showing separately the number of departmental 
men and outsiders passed by .the Staff Selection Board (now nierged into 
the Public Service Commission) in the 1st and 2nd divisions, respec¬ 
tively, at each examination, since the creation of the Board and 
the number of those who have since been permanently provided for in the 
respeetive grades for which they qualified^ 

(b) Is it a fact that some of the men who passed the Board’s examina¬ 
tion as outsiders in the year 1920 or so, still remain unprovided for, or are 
holding either temporary appointments in the same division for which 
they qualified or remain confirmed in the lower division, whilst those who 
passed the test in subsequent years have since been confirmed in the upper 
or the lower division as the case may be? 

(c) If the reply to (b) above be in the affirmative, do Government 
prepose to issue necessary instructions to the heads of Dej|artments that 
persons already qualified "for the upper or the lower divisions respectively 
should firs.t be provided for in the next vacancies in the order in which 
they passed the examination before entertaining men who passed in sub¬ 
sequent examinations? 

Mr. J. M. Bunnett: (a) A statement is being forwarded to the Honour¬ 
able Member. 

(b) Of the 136 outside candidates who qualified for the upper division 
in 1920, 36 have been provided with permanent posts in the upper division; 
of the reinainder, 81 have dropped opt for various reasphs, many of them 
having become over age, and 19 itt kfidwh to be occti|)ying tempbrafy ot 
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permanent posts outside the upper division in the Central or Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments' Secretariats. There has been no upper division test for outsiders 
since 1920. Out of the 198 candidates for the lower division who qualified 
96 have received posts. First appointments are as a rule offered according 
to date of qualification, but confirmation rests with the Department con¬ 
cerned. Information as to the number of departmental candidates who 
have passed the upper division test and have so far not been promoted to 
upper division appointments is not readily available but will be collected 
and supplied to the Honourable Member in due course if he so desires. 

(c) No, the matter must continue to be regulated by the Heads of De¬ 
partments and offices concerned, and the Public Service Commission. 

Mr. B. Das: May I enquire why the Staff Selection Board and the 
Public Service Commission do not recruit staff for the lower division and 
upper division of the Railway Board establishment? 

Mr. J. M. Dunnett: That question should be addressed to the Member 
in charge of the Railway Department within whose cognizance it is. 

Mr. B. Das: May I enquire w'hy the Railway Board undertakes special 
recruitmeht of their staff in the lower and upper grades and why the Staff 
Selection Board and the Public Service Commission do not recruit them? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Will the Honourable Member put a question 
4 own ? 


Safeguarding ok the Interests op qualified Candidates op the 
LATE Stapp Selection Board. 

679. '•‘Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Public Service 
Commission have held the recent examination in spite of the fact that in 
almost every department there is already a number of passed men await¬ 
ing promotion or confirmation? If bo, will Government kindly state if 
the number of vacancies likely to occur during the next financial year is 
expected to be so large as to provide for the present passed men ^ also 
to provide scope for an additional number of men who may be deoiared fit? 

(b) What action do Government propose to take to safeguard the inter* 
ests of the present passed men, so that they should have prior claims for 
promotion or confirmation as compared with the men who now happen to 
pass the recent examinations? 

Mr. J. M. Dunnett: (a) Before the decision to hold the examinaticai 
in 1926 was taken a careful estimate was made of the number of outside 
candidates who must be declared qualified in order that the Public Service 
Commission might meet the demands of the Departments for staff in the 
ensuing year. Owing to the fact that many of the v€W}ancies are tempo¬ 
rary and for various other reasons, many of the departmental candidates, 
who are serving in a lower grade than that for which they have qualified, 
^e not effective candidates for vacancies which occur and it was necessary 
to pe^ regard to tins faSit in making the estimate. 

{by Government are satisfied that the legitimate interests of the 
^adetmg pas36d men wiU not be overlooked by the heads of the ^Deparif- 
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Appointments in 'certain Departments tinder the Government of 

India. 

680. *Sir Purshotaxndas Thakurdas: 1 . Will Government be pleased to 
give a complete list of appointments in the Posts and Telegraphs, Income- 
taj£, Northern India Salt Revenue, and Cantonment Departments which 
fall under (a) rule 6 and (b) rule 7 of the Public Service Commission (Fimc- 
tions) Rules? 

2 . Will Government be pleased to explain the reasons for deciding that 
the appointments in these Departments in part 1 above, which are covered 
by Rule 7, may be filled without consulting the Commission? 

3. Will Government be pleased to state, why, in the case of selection 
appointments the reference of a' memorial by the Governor General in 
Council to the Commission is made optional in rule 12 instead of obli¬ 
gatory? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (1) 1 will make enquiries of 
the Departments concerned, and will furnish the Honourable Member, if 
possible, with the list asked for. 

(2) Where an officer has already been selected to hold His Majesty’s 
commission or to be a member of an All-India Service or of a Central 
Service, Class I, and his capabilities have been further tested by expenence, 
it is not thought necessary to consult the Commission again as to his 
fitness. 

(3) Memorials include representations of every kind, and will in many 
cases relate to matters which cannot usefully be referred to the Commis¬ 
sion. As regards the particular type of memorial referred to by the Hon¬ 
ourable Member, namely, protests against non-selection for a selection 
appointment, non-selection is not a disciplinary measure. The authority 
responsible for administration is in the best position to pronounce on the 
relative merits of officers already in service, and it must be left to such 
authority to decide whether the Commission’s advice is required. 

Sir Pursibotamdas Thakurdas: Do the same rules apply to petitions to 
be forwarded to the Secretary of State? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am not very familiar with 
the petition rules. If the Honourable Member will put a question down, 
I shall be able to give him a correct answer. 

Net Earnings of the Bengal and North-Westrrn Railway. 

681. ♦Sir Purdiotamdas Thakurdas: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the net earnings of the Bengal and North-Western Railway Co., Ltd., 
for the year ended 80th September, 1926? 

(b) What is the earning made by the Bengal and North-Western Biail- 
way Co., Ltd., in exchange, during the year ended 30th September, 1^6, 
and what was the figure for. the corresponding previous year under that 
head? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said Railway has lately paid a dividend of 
16 per cent, per annum including bonus, as against 14 per cent, per annum 

/;C>f the previous year? 

s(d[) .Will Government be pleased to state if they are prepared to^ place 
th^ agreement with this Company before the Railway Ftnance Committee 
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with a view to that Committee satisfying themselves that no effective 
method of reducing the earnings of this Company is feasible with a view 
to better service being made available to the travelling public on that line ? 

Mr. A. A. L. IParsons: (a) The net earnings of the Bengal and North- 
Western Eailway system for the year ended 30th September, 1926, were 
Es. 2,20,34,163. Of this the Company's share was Ks. 1,24,29,735. 

(h) £87,847 and 82,210. 

(ic) Yes. 

(d) No. Such an enquiry would not be within the functions of the 
Standing Finance Committee. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Do the Government consider that a 16 
per cent, dividend on railway shares is a reasonable dividend? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: If it were paid on the full capital expenditure 
of the railway, I think the Government of India would probably consider 
it very high. The position is that these dividends have only been paid in 
the last two years on the ordinary stock of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, the total amount of which is £3 million, or say Rs. 4 crores, 
whereas the capital expenditure on the Railway is over 10| crores. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How is the balance of 6 crores met then? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I cannot give all the details, but the chief part 
was met by the issue of preference stock and debentures to the extent, 
I think, of £3 million, bearing interest at low rates of either 3J or 4 per 
cent.; and part both of the debentures and the preference shares have been 
brought up by the Company and cancelled. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar: May I know whether the Government 
B^e satisfied that these huge dividends are not earned by deteriorating the 
administration and the services rendered to the public? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes, Sir. One of the Members of the Railway 
Board made an inspection of the Railway recently and his report was 
quite favourable. I am glad also to know from my friend Mr. Gaya Prasswi 
Singh that a good many complaints of inadequate services have been 
recently removed. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Not at all. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: With reference to the answer of the 
Honourable Member to part (tZl of my question, do I take it that the 
Railway Board would have an objection to putting before the Railway 
Finance Committee a copy of the latest report of that Company, if that 
were called for by a men^ber of that Committee? 

Mr. A. A. ti. Parsons: Any member of the Committee can see the agree¬ 
ment with the Bengal and North-Western Railway, a copy of which is in 
the Library. I should also be prepared tp show to any member a copy 
of the latest report. The position, if I may explain further, is that, if 
there were any question of taking action in the direction suggested by t^ie 
Honpiprable Member, the opinion*we should require would not be that 
of the Sttoding Finance Corhtnittee for Railways, but of the Law OflScers. 
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|C|r« N. M* Joahi: May I ask, Sir, whether, in view of the fact that 
the Company is paying a 16 per cent, dividend, the Government of India 
will ask them to improve the prospects of the employees of that Company 2 

ICr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Am I to understand that the Government 
have examined this matter and satisfied themselves that the standard of 
efficiency of this administration is not below the standard of efficiency of 
other companies which are paying a much smaller dividend? Have they 
made inquiries as to how this huge dividend is being paid? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: As I think my answers have shown, we have 
obviously gone into the question of the size of the dividend. We have not 
made a compairison of the services rendered by this company with that 
rendered by other companies because comparisons of that kind are generally 
infructuous. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the Government be pleased to make* 
available to this House the report to which reference has been made in 
course of my friend’s previous reply? 

Mr. A* A* It. Parsons: I am afraid not; it is a purely departmental 
document, not ’written in terms which would make it suitable for me to 
lay it on the table. 

Mr. M. 8. Aney: May I know what the Honourable Member means 
when he says Government have instituted no comparison between the 
efficiency of the services rendered by this company and the efficiency of 
the services rendered by other companies, when at the same time the Gov¬ 
ernment maintain that inquiries made show that its condition has 
improved? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I am afraid I do not quite understand my Hon¬ 
ourable friend’s question. We have not instituted a comparison between 
the Bengal and North-Western Eailway and other companies for the 
reason that we do not think a comparison of that kind would serve any 
useful purpose; but we have satisfied ourselves that the conveniences and 
so on offered to travellers and to consignees of goods on the Bengal and' 
North-Western Eailway are up to the mark. 

Bsci^ion of the Privy Council in the case op Ganesii Lal f. 

Khetba Mohan Mahapatra. 

682. *Sir Hari Singh Gour: (a) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the decision of their Lordships, of the Privy Council in Gfiuiesh 
Lal V, Khetra Mohan Mahapatra reported in 31 0. W. N. ji5 in which 
their Lordships are reported to have held that the mortgagor’s liability on 
his personal covenant in a registered mortgage is subject to the limitation^ 
of 3 years’ as provided in Article 66 of the Limitation Act? 

(b) Are Government aware of the stir this decision has caused in the 
country as noticed by 31 G. W. N. LXV in its editorial notes? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state whether they propose to 
take any action to overrule the Privy Council? 

Ihe Bbnourable 8ir Alexander Kuddiman: (a) Government have seen 
the judgment to which the Honourable Member refers. 

are hot aware that it has caused any apprehension in the- 

are considerii^ wba| if any, shouI4 b^ tal^e^t 




im^ 


. . QUESTIONS AND 4NSWWS. 

\ 

Mr. B* Dss: May I enquire if the Government of India have the 
statutory power to overrule the findings of the Privy Council as stated in 
this question? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman ; My Honourable friend Sir 
Hari Singh Gour apparently thinks they have, and I do not think it is 
necessary to, differ from him. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: May I beg to enquire whether the Honourable 
Member implies that the powers of the Central Legislature to overrule 
the Privy Council are doubted? 

The Honourable"^Sir Alexander Muddiman: I venture for once to agree 
with my Honourable friend; he apparently did not hear my reply. 


Appointment of Sikhs as Assistant Secretaries and Superintendknts 
IN THE Government of India Secretariat. 

683. *Sardar'Eartar Singh: (a) What is the total number of Assistant 
Secretaries and Superintendents in the Government of India Secretariat 
Offices and,their educational qualifications? 

(b) Will Government kindly give the above information as below: 

( 1 ) Number of Muhammadans, 

( 2 ) Number of Gurkhas and other Hindus, 

(3) Number of Indian Christians, 

(4) Number of Sikhs? 

(c) What is the proportion of each community ? 

(d) Do Government propose to take steps to employ Sikhs in future tem¬ 
porary and permanent vacancies for these posts at least for the next three 
(years ? 

nie Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a), {b) and (o). The in¬ 
formation will be collected and supplied to the Honourable Member in due 
•course. 

{d) Government have already issued orders regarding the steps to be 
taken for the redress of communal inequalities in recruiting their clerical 
staff. Departmental promotions are however a different matter, and must 
continue to be regulated by merit. 


Inclusion of the History of English Literature as an Optionai- 
Subject for the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
Examination. 

684. ^Pandit Kilakantha Das: (a) Is it a fact that the History of 
English Literature is not one of the optional subjects for the Examination 
][i 0 ld to recruit men for the Indian Audit and Accounts Service ? 

(b) If BO, Government prepared to consider the advisability of in¬ 
cluding the same as one of the optional papers for the said Examinatiem? 

Ae Honoiirable Sir Basil Blackett: The question of the revision of the 
soh^ule of subjects for the Indian Audit and Accounts Service Examina-< 
tion is being considered by the Public Service Commission. 
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COJTDITIOKS OP SB'IVICE OP MeMBBRS OP THE INDIA UNATTACHED LiST 

686, •Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government be pleased to 
state if they have sent, or propose to send a report to the Secretary of 
State, on the subject of the alleged grievances as regards conditions of 
-st.rvice of' members of the India Unattached List? 

(b) If so, what are these grievances, and how do the Government pro¬ 
pose to remedy them? 

Mr. G, M. Young: (a) and (b). Government have been corresponding 
with the Secretary of State for some time regarding the conditions of ser¬ 
vice of the India Unattached List—^that is to say, their pay, pension and 
promotion. Revised rates of pension have already been promulgated. 
The revision of pay and of the present system of promotion are still under 
consideration. 

Number op South Africans or South African Firms trading in 

India. 

686. •Lala Rang Behari Lai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
ihow many South Africans or South African firms, if any, are trading 
in India? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state if they have been 
allowed any concessions by the Government? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a.) The Government have no information. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Grant of Mineral Rights to a South African Firm in the North- 
West Frontier Province, 

687. •Lala Rang Behari Lai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if any mineral rights have been granted to any South African 
firm in the North-West Frontier Province? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state the period for which 
the grant has been made? 

Mr. E. B* Howell: No, Sir. The Honourable Member probably alludes 
to the fact that in November, 1926, Government sanctioned the transfer 
from Messrs. Graham and Company to the African Constniction Corpora¬ 
tion of a prospecting license for mineral oil in the Sheranni country. The 
African Construction Corporation is however an English Company. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Publication of the Report of the Sandhurst Committee. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: (a) Will the Government be pleased to inform the 
House when the Report of the Sandhurst Committee which concluded its 
work on the 4th November, 1926, is likely to be published? 

fib) Will the Government state what aotio» they propose to take re- 
gfi^iug tbe recommendations made by the Sandhurst Committee in,:th6ip 
Report which was signed on the 4th Nov^ber, 1926? 
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(c) Do the Government propose to place their proposals in the light of 
the recommendations made in the Report before the House during this 
"Session ? 

(d) Do Government propose to give the House an opportunity to discuss 
and deal with the recommendations made in the Report before the end 
of this Session? 

(e) What step, if any, have Government taken regarding the Report 
and what steps do they propose to take?* 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) As I have already indicated in my replies to 
•previous questions on the subject, Government are unable to say at pre¬ 
sent when the Report will be published, but they hope to be able to give 
an indication shortly. 

(b) Action upon the Committee’s recommendations will be determined 
by His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India in consulta¬ 
tion. 

(c) No, Sir, the Government of India’s proposals are unlikely to be 

framed before the end of this Session. 

* « 

(d) Full opportunity v/ill be given for discussion w'hen the Government 
of India after consultation with His Majesty's Government are in a posi¬ 
tion to inform the Assembly. 

(ej) Government have referred the Report to the military authorities 
concerned at Army Headquarters for their comments on the recommenda¬ 
tions, and will, in due course, submit their proposals to the Secretary of 
State for India to whom they forwarded advance copies of the Report in 
January. It is not possible to say anything with regard to further action 
until the various authorities concerned in England and in India have been 
able to complete their examination of the Report. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to enquire whether this House will be 
consulted before or after the final decision of the Government of India in 
consultation with the Secretary of State is reached? 

Mr. G. M. young: This House certainly will be consulted before a final 
decision by the Government of India is taken. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: May T know what is the difficulty that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have in publishing this Report at once? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Sir, I have explained that the Government of India 
are in correspondence ^^^ith His Majesty’s Secretary of State on the sub¬ 
ject and until a decision has been reached I cannot tell my Honourable 
friend what the difficulty is, if any. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Do I understand, Sir, that the Secretary of State 
for India has not made up his mind whether the Report should be pub¬ 
lished or not although it was placed before him as far back as January? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Sir, I have laid the facts before the House: the 
Honourable Member is at liberty to draw his own inferences. 

Mr. A* Bangaswanai Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether it is the inten¬ 
tion of the Government to publish the Report and allow the Assembly to 
discuss it after a decision has been taken by the Secretary of State in the 
matter‘under correspondence? 
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lb. O. U. Toung (and other Members): That question has already been 
a^wered. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I want to know what is the objection to publishing 
this Eeport at Once and who is objecting to it and where is the difficulty ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Sir, I cannot give my Honourable friend the informa¬ 
tion he is asking for. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour: May I beg to enquire whether the Government of 
India have solicited the ordors of the Secretary of State as regards its 
publication in this country and, if so, with what result? 

Mr. G. M. Young: Sir, the Government of India are still in consulta¬ 
tion with the Secretary of State on the subject and it is impossible for 
me to disclose any recommendations made by them or any other part of 
the consultation and discussion until they are complete. 

Mr. K. O. Boy: Sir, do I understand that the final authority in this 
matter is the Secretary of State and His Majesty’s Government? 

Mr. President: In what matter? 

Mr. K. 0. Boy: Publication? 

Mr. G« M. Young: My Honourable friend must be perfectly well aware 
of the constitution under which the final authority in all matters relating 
to India is determined. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Do I understand the Government of India cannot 
even publish a report without the sanction of the Secretary of State? 


Resolution be Rupke Tenders for tuk puechask op Storfs. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Will Government be pleased to state what steps 
have been taken to give effect to the Resolution of the Assembly passed in 
the first Session of 1924 regarding the purchases^ of stores and all other re- 
quirements of the Government of India that in future the tenders for them 
should be called in India and in rupees ? 


The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Certain rules have been 
laid down by the Secretary of State in Council defining the classes of 
expenditure from central revenues which the Government of India may not 
sanction without the previous consent of the former authority; and one 
of these rules hitherto has prescribed that the previous consent of that 
authority was required to any expenditure on the purchase of imported 
otherwise than through the India Store Department in London ex¬ 
cept in certain specified cases. ^The Secretary of State has recently agreed 
^endment of the audit* rule referred to, the effect of which has 
on the Government of India full powers in regard to central" 
imported stores other than IrniU^ stores. Thei Depart- 
ishbts M the Government of India concehi^^^ are now actively , engined in 
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working out the precise arrangements required for the adoption of a system 
< of rupee purchase to the utmost possible exten^/ and it is hoped to intro- 
-duce these arrangements in the near future. 

I may add that Local Governments of Governors' provinces now possess 
full powers in regard to expenditure on purchase of imported stores and that 
it is open to them to adopt a system of rupee purchase wherever they con¬ 
sider this to be desirable. 

Training of selected Men from the Indian Territorial Forob 
AND THE University Tkaining Corps, in civil itm military 

Aviation. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) what arrangements they have made or propose making for training 
selected men from the Indian Territorial Force and the Univer¬ 
sity Training Corps, in the science and art of civil and military 
aviation; and 

(h) if^no arrangements have so far been made, whether they propose 
to start a college in India on the lines of the Boyal Air Force 
Cadet College, Cranwell? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) Government have made no arrangements in the 
• direction suggested, and do not propose to make any. 

(b) Government do not propose to institute an Air Force Cadet College 
in India at present. They do not consider that the existing state of 
aviation in India would justify such a step. 

Civil Aviation Schools in Australia, Canada and Japan. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Are Government aware that— 

(а) in countries like Australia and Canada within the British Empire 

and in Japan, military schools have already been established 
for teaching the science ^and art of aviation, such as the flying 
training school at Point Cook in Australia, and at Gamp 
Booden and at Ottawa in Canada; and 

(б) that civilian students also are admitted in these schools; and 

(c) that several private light aeroplane clubs have been established 
in these countries; and 

{d) that the Government of the country assist these clubs in every 
way, such as by giving loans of De Haviland moth aeroplanes 
and bonuses for training of civilian pupils in these clubs, as 
for instance, Australia give the bonus of £20 per head; and 

(e) that the Imperial Government of Japan are enthusiastically en¬ 
couraging their pupils to study the science and art of aviation 
both civil and military, in all its branches by granting subsi¬ 
dies, bonuses, prizes, scholarships, and by frequently arrang¬ 
ing competitive flying; and 

Xf) that there is an association in Japan q^^Ued the Imperial Aviation 
Association which has been forma% aamittect .into the Inter¬ 
national Aviation Association ? 
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lb. O. M. Young: (a) So far us Government are aware, the Honour¬ 
able Member's informati^p is correct. 

(6) So far as Government are aware, this is the case in Canada and? 
Australia, but the recent institution of civil aviation schools in Australia 
may make it unnecessary for civilians to be taught flying in military schools^ 
in future. I understand that in Japan most of the civilian pilots are trained 
in civil aviation schools. 

(c) In Australia, yes; but not, so far as I know, in Canada or Japan. 

(cl) The Honourable Member s information is, I believe, substantially 
correct so far as Australia is concerned. 

(e) The Government of Japan is believed to be doing a great deal to 
encourage aviation in that country. 

(/) Government have no knowledge of such an association. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Have Government seen Captain Patwardhan’s 
scheme with regard to light aeroplane clubs in India; and if so, what is the 
action that they propose to take? 

Mr. O. M. Young; I understand that the Honourable Member is calling 
for an expression of opinion. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My question is what action they propose to 
take in connection with that scheme? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Do Government propose to do all these things in 
India to introduce and assist civil aviation in this country ? 

, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I take it that wiien the 
Honourable Member is asking this supplementary question he is not at 
the present moment asking the question of which he has given me private 
notice, though it relates in fact to a similar subject. It is not possible for 
Government to take any definite action in the direction of promoting the 
education of air pilots until some decision has been arrived at in regard to 
the policy about civil aviation and until they have obtained an expert 
adviser to help them in connection with various matters connected with 
the question. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Is the Honourable Member aware that in other 
countries these facilities were being given before a Civil Aviation Director 
was appointed? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I am not aware of that. 
My information, on the other hand, is to the contrary. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour: May I beg to enquire what is the policy of the 
Government of India? These matters of detail can be worked out later, 
liie question that Honourable Members are anxious to have a reply to 
is^ wjiat is the policy of the Government as regards the training of Indians 
< 3 ivil aviation, if they have any policy at all? 

The Hohourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Wtra: We are going to discuss 
jbj^g subject later on in the course of the day, and the Honourable Member 
^ ^ oi what the policy of Q^Vjprpment has been stated to be 

Ikhe iiubject* in the document, alreadJtJ^culated to Members of this 
j^uee. 
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TRi^INING OF IndUNS IN AVUTION* 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if there are any facilities at present available in India for training. 

Indians in the art of flying in connection with the Indian 
army aviation establishment subject to such conditions, if 
any, that the (jovernment may think fit to impose regarding 
obligations of military service; and 

(b) if not, whether they propose to make such facilities? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) There are no instructional facilities at present 
in India for training any person to fly. As my Honourable friend is awarO; 
h<r>wever, a scheme which includes the provision of such facilities is before 
the House. 

(b) It would not be possible to arrange facilities for instruction in flying 
in any of the units of the Boyal Air Force stationed in India. Such 
instruction is no part of their duties. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: A suj)plementary question, Sir. Is there any 
special difficulty in India that the military establishment would not be 
able to give instruction to civilians when such instruction is given in other 
countries ? 

Mr. O. M. Young: The units are small combatant units which do not 
include instruction as part of their duties.. That is the difficulty. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I beg to enquire, in view of the fact 
that these units are paid for from the revenues of India, what objection 
is there to Government sending Indian cadets to England for instruction 
there ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I would like to have notice of that question. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Now that the Honourable Member knows that we re¬ 
quire such facilities to be given, will he be prepared to make arrangements 
for the same? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The Honourable Member is suggesting action. 

Mr. B. Das: May I enquire if it is the definite military policy of the 
Government of India not to allow training for Indians in military aviation? 

Starting of Light Aeroplane Clubs in India, etc. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Will the Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if the Government will have any scheme for encouraging Indians 

to start such light aeroplane clubs in India; and 

(b) if the Government are prepared to take the lead in. or to en¬ 

courage starting an All-India association of aviation like the 

Imperial Aviation Association of Japan? ' 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: (a) The question will be 
examined as soon as a Director of Civil Aviation has been appointed. 

(6) This also must await the appointment of a civil Director: but I 
may mention ihat one such association has already been formed at Karachi. 

Sir Hart . Singh: Ck)ttr: Maytl^lsnquire what assistance ,and encourage¬ 
ment Goyemment are giving to that Association,? 
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The Bonourable Sit Bhupendra Bath MltriaS They have not yet asked 
for any assistance fro|n us. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Is it a European Association? 

The Bonourable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: I have no detailed informa¬ 
tion about it other than what has appeared in the papers, but I thought 
that it was an association composed both of ^Europeans and Indians. 

Dr. B. S. Moon]e: Will it be one of the duties of the Director of Civil 
Aviation to institute schools and colleges for teaching aviation to Indians ? 

The Bonourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It will not be his duty to 
institute schools. It will be his duty undoubtedly to advise the Govern¬ 
ment of India in all matters connected with civil aviation, which will include 
the training of Indians, as air pilots and fliers. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Only pilots and fliers, or is there going to be any 
science and theory and practice of it? 

The Bonourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I should ask the Honour¬ 
able Member to be a little patient and he will hear a good deal on the 
subject when I make a statement to this House in connection with the 
debate which is about to start. 

Appointment of a Conciliation Board or Committee of Enquiry in 

CONNECTION WITH THE STRIKE ON THK BENGAL NaLPUR RaILWAY. 


, Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Will the Government be pleased to state what steps 
have been taken to appoint a Conciliation Board or Committee of Enquiry 
with a view to meet the wishes of the workers on the Bengal ^^agpur Rail¬ 
way and bring the strike to an early close? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan: I have been asked by my 
Honourable colleague, who is detained on an important business in another 
place, to reply to this question of which I understand he has received short 
notice. Government have considered the matter and have decided that 
they do not see sufficient reason to intervene in either of the directions 
suggested by the Honourable Member. 


Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Has the Honourable Member received a wire from 
the merchants of Nagpur that the Bengal Nagpur Railway strike has been 
causing great hardship, that the trains are running without lights, that 
passengers are in danger, that the Mahadev pil^ims are stranded at 
stiitions and that business and industries are paralysed and requesting that 
the strike be settled amicably? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, but there is a wire 
which has been placed in my hands by my Honourable colleague in regard 
to the strike and which the House may find interesting. It is dated the 
28th, and runs as follows: 


No impor^nt changes tb-dfey stop Traffic staff at Raipur reported struck but 
pi^ally speaking on sections we^t of Jharsuguda the numbers returning to work are 
lar^r than those going out on strike abd section Bilaspur to Jharsuguda working nearly 
RmcM L^(tega yiHuaHy nwinal stop Khargpur srorkshi^s totty- 
five maistries and five hundred twenty-five xnm working to-day stop Twenty-one aoods 
sections .djtteat temargppt stop Greenhwa arrivw Khargpur 


i^ieeidea pot to take aby ;Btd|]i6 ^ tkia strike? 
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The Hlonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend has 
heard the answer* which I gave to the House on behalf of my Honourable 
colleague. 

Mr. B. Daa: May I enquire if the Honourable Member is aware of the 
fact that trade union officials are intimidated by the railway officials of the 
Bengal Nagpur Eailway and are not allowed free movement on that railway? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: No, I am not aware of 
that. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know, when the Honourable 

Member said that the Government have considered the proposal in regard 
to the constitution of an Arbitration Board and have decided not to 
constitute it, whether they have thought of any alternative suggestion in 
order to bring this strike to an end? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend has 
raised a question of policy which had better be raised when the Honour¬ 
able Member in charge is here. I should have great hesitation in answer^ 
insr a question of that sort. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Arc the Government aware that at many im¬ 
portant places on the Bengal Nagpur Railway the trade union office-bearers 
are prevented from mixing with labourers under section 144 ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Under section 144? Does 
my Honourable friend mean prohibition of meetings under section 144? 
Pandit Nilakantha Das: It is specially against officers of the Union? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have a telegram on that 
12 Noon, point, which the House miglit like to hear. It runs as follows: 

“ Your telegram Twenty-fonrth February. Stop. Order under section 144 Criminal 
Procedure Code not served on leaders but generally. Stop. Order prohibits public 
meetings within limits of Kharagpur police station except on following conditions. 
First all meetings to be held between 7-30 and 11 a.m. Second twelve hours notice to 
be given to police authorities specifying hour, date and place of meeting. Third time 
date and place to be approved by police authorities. Fourth police officers to he present 
at meetings. Fifth responsible union official to be in charges of each meeting. Stop. 
Order remains in force one month from twenty .second February 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: I was referring particularly to Jharsaguda, 
Adra, Chakradharpur and Mohuda, 

Ths Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have no information. 

Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Has not the Secretary of the Railway Board received 
a telegram from the Indian Chamber of Merchants, Calcutta, stating that 
much loss has been resulting to commerce by reason of goods trains being 
held up and great inconvenience is felt and requesting that the strike 
should be settled? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: 1 have not received any¬ 
thing, but I can well imagine that all authorities interested in commerce 
and also the Government are most anxious that the strike should be 
settled. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Has any request been made to the Eailway Board 
to have goods carried from Shalimar to Burdwan as the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway is not taking all these goods by ordinary goods trains? 

the HonourabliB Or Alexander Hnddlman: That, Sir, is a question of 
which I should require notice. ' 


0 
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OP THB QuABTKBS POJl THE INDIAN StAPP OF THE EASTEttN 

B K^NGAL Railway. 

118. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the Eastern Bengal Railway Indian Employees* Associa¬ 
tion in response to the Agent’s invitation submitted proposals for improving 
the type of quarters provided for the Indian staff in the Eastern Bengal 
Railway ? 

(h) If so, will Government be pleewsed to state what improvement has 
cinoe been made in the type of quarters in the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) The Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, has not recently suggested to 
the Railway Board any alterations in the types of quarters. 

Unsafe condition of QuahteriS in occupation of the Menial Staff of 
Rajabhatkhawa, Eastkrn Bengal Railway. 

119. Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (a) Is it a fact that quarter No. T.-7 at 
Rajabhatkhawa on the Eastern Bengal Railway is in a cracked condition? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state why the traffic menial 
staff are forced to occupy the same at the risk of their lives? 

(c) Do the Government propose to take any steps against the officers 
responsible for issuing such order? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Government have no information. 

(c) This is a matter for the local railway authorities to decide. 

Medical Certificates op Employees in the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

120. Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that medical certificates for unfitness either granted or counter¬ 
signed by District Civil Surgeons are to be accepted as per circular No. 39 
of 1926, paragraph 6 of the Agent’s General Manual of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state why the District Medical 
Officer, Saidpur, Eastern Bengal Railway, has refused to countersign such 
certificates in contravention of the rules mentioned above? 

(tc) Are Government aware that the District Medical Officer, Saidpur, 
also refuses to countersign medical certificates granted by registered medi¬ 
cal practitioners of M.B. or L.M.S. degree? 

(d) If so, why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsona: Government have no information. They will, 
however, send a copy of the Honourable Member’s question to the Agent, 
Eastern Bengal Railway. . 

Sanction of Sfreet Lights foe the European Colony of Parbatipur, 
Eastern Bengal Railway. 

(Jr,' 

121. Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if'>stre^ light has been sanctioned foif j&e^E colony of Parbatipur, 

Eastern Bengal Railway? * > 
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((b) If sOj yill Oovernment be .pleased to state if they are going to 
extend the same privileges-to the Indian staff? 

f(c) If not, why not? 

Hr. A* A. Ii* Parsons! (ia) Government have no information. 

(b) and (c). It is a matter for the local railway authorities to consider. 

B*bappointm{€NT ov Messrs, Mathews and Macquirk, insolvents, by the 
Eastern Bengal Eailway. 

122. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Mathews took 
insolvency in the Court and resigned'the post of Head Travelling Ticket 
Inspector of the Eastern Bengal Eailway? 

(6) If so, will Government be pleased to state how he is again appoint' 
<ed as a Superintendent of Travelling Ticket Inspectors after a few months? 

l[c) Will Government also please state if a person taking insolvency or 
incurring private debt can as a rule be appointed in the Government 
■service? 

(d) If so, will Government be pleased to state why Mr. Macquire, 
fitter-in*charge of Lalmanirhat locomotive shed, Eastern Bengal Kailway, 
was removed from service on the groimd of incurring debt? 

(e) If not, will Government be pleased to state how Mr. Mathews is 
again appointed in the Eastern Bengal Eailway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information, but are mak¬ 
ing enquiries. 

Complaints against Tkavelltng Ticket Checkers op the Eastbun 

Bengal Eailway. 

123. Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Will Government be pleased to place on 
ithe table a statement showing the number of complaints lodged or recorded 
against the Travelling Ticket Checkers employed in the Eastern Bengal 
Eailway for collecting fares from passengers and not granting receipts to 
them with dates of recording complaints and dates of holding enquiry and 
i)he steps taken in each case? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsona: The information asked for by the Honourable 
Member is not available as this is a matter within the competence of the 
local railway authorities to deal with. 

Expenditure on the Housing op European, Anglo-Indian and Indian 
Stapp op the Tbapfic Department, Eastern Bengal Eailway 

124. Mr. AQiar Nath Dutt: (a) Will Government be pleased to place 
on the table a statement showing the number of Anglo-Indian and 
European and Indian staff employed in the Eastern Bengal l^ilway Traffic 
Department and showing separately Anglo-Indian, European and Indian 
staff provided with quarters? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state what amount is spent for 
liousing in the year 1926-27 for each class of employee? 

c 2 
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t A» L. Pausooa: («) The information is not 8vaiIab^p in the detail 

required by the Honourable Member^ 

(6) Ordinarily quarters are not built specially for Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians or Indians, but merely for classes of employees irrespective of race. 
A sum of lis. 8,94,000 was provided in the Eastern Bengal Eailway pro¬ 
gramme for 1926-27 for the construction of quarters. 

Recruitment of Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians in thk Teafpic 
Department op the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

125. Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: (a) Are Government aware that the Eastern 
Bengal Railway Traffic Department has appointed a Selection Board? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state how many Indians, 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans have been recruited in the year 1926-27 
above Rs. 100? 

(c) Is the percentage of Anglo-Indians and Europeans much greater 
than Indians? If so, why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information. 

Leave Ruies of thk Great Indian Peninsula Rahway 

126. Pandit Hirday Hath Kunziu: (a) Is it a fact that on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway the classification of employees for purposes of 
leave and other facilities is not according to the grade of salary, but 
according to their race, i.e., according as they are Indians, Anglo-Indians 
or Europeans? 

(h) Is it true that an employee belonging to the last two sections men¬ 
tioned above gets more leave and better facilities though drawing less salary, 
than an Indian employee though occupying a higher position? 

(c) Does this system exist in any other Railway, whether State or 
Company-managed ? 

(d) What steps do Government propose to take to have this system dis¬ 
continued? 

H[r. A. A. L. Parsons, (a) and (b). It is a fact that in the leave rules 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway a distinction is made between 
European and non-Eutopean subordinates and that the leave rules for 
Europeans are more liberal than those for non-Europeans. These, however 
apply to employees who were transferred from the late Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway Company. The leave of all those appointed after the railway 
was taken over by Government is regulated under the leave rules applicable 
to State Railway employees. The leave rules for officers, whether 
European, Anglo-Indian or Indian, are the same. * 

(c) There is such a distinction made on the East Indian Eailway and 
ofliSQJiSe Ocanpany-worked. Railways. 

(.d) As regards the East Indian and Gfeat Indian Peninsula Railways, 
the question of revising the leave rules applicable to all State railway 
sqi^aBte present, under ocmsiderwtidto. The Bombay, feirbda and 

Giwtral India and South Indian Bailivaya ^hskVe also taken up the questioA 
of their leave rules. ^ 
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127. P&ndit Hirday N&th Kunzru: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state what is the totaj authorised slock of locomotives on the State Eail- 
ways? 

(6) W'hat is the actual stock? 

(c) What is the average life of a locomotive? 

{(1) On this basis how many new locomotives will have to be cwJded 
every year? 

(e) What is the totiil number of locomotives added during the last 
six years? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I understand that the Honourable Member’s 
question refers to the State-managed lines only. 

. (a) 4,675 and 212 for the broad and metre gauges, respectively. 

(h) 4,687 and 235 for the broad and metre gauges respectively. 

(c) The nonnal life of a locomotive as fixed by the Depreciation Com¬ 
mittee is’35 years. 

(d) The number due for renewal in each of the next ten years on the 
assumption that every locomotive is scrapped after exactly 35 years’ life is: 


1027-28 . 
1928-20 . 






• 

Broad Gauge. 

mi 

15 

Metre Gauge. 

5 

mi. 

1929-30 . 



. 

, 



13 

mi 

1930-31 . 



. 

, 



38 

2 

1931-32 . 







8 

mi. 

1932-33 . 




.. 



91 

mi 

1933-34 . 







33 

mi 

1934-35 . 







181 

13 

1985-36 . 







. Not available. 

1936-37 . 






, 

123 

7 


But the Honourable Member will recognise that 35 years is merely a figure 
of assumed normal life, and that it does not follow that every locomotive 
will either last so long, or not last longer. The replacement of each loco¬ 
motive is considered separately with regard to its condition and suitability 
to deal economically with the traffic offering under varying conditions. 

(e) 373 and 27 for the broad and metre gauges respectively. 

Number of W^agons on State Railways. 

128. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state how many wagons there are in all State Railways in terms of four- 
wheeled wagons and how many were added during each of the last six 
years? 

(b) What is.th^ average life of a wagon? 

: (g) On this basis what normal addition will; have to be made to tfie 

©took anmiaHy? 
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' Mr* A* A* L* PiTSOXis: I would invite the Honourable Member's 
tion to the reply given to-day to Mr. B. Dais's starred questions Nos. 670 
to 678. I will also obtain and communicate to the Honourable Member 
the information for which he asks in this question. 

Number of Mbs’ employed in Railway Workshops. 

129. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether they have seen the note by Sir Vincent Raven, which says 
“that the number of men employed and the size of the shops in India are 
very much in excess of those in England"? 

(b) What steps have .they taken to remedy this evil in so far as it 
increases the cost of repairs? 

Mr. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to paragraphs 38 and 39 of 
the Chief Commissioner's speech in presenting the Railway Budget for 
1927-28 in the Council of State wherein is mentioned the steps that are 
being taken to reduce the cost of repairs to rolling stock. 


Book Malue and present value of the State Railway Workshops. 

130. Pandit Hirday Nath. Kunzru; Will Government be pleased to 
state: 

(a) whether they accept the estimates of the book value and present 

value of the State Railway workshops mentioned in Chapter 
I, paragraphs 11 and 12 of the Raven Committee's Report, and 

(b) whether the reserve fund will be used to write the capital down 

from 4'crores to 2 crores in view of the depreciation pointed 
out by the Committee? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have not attempted to verify 
the correctness of the detailed figures of book value referred to by the 
Honourable Member as they are presented in a form which differs from the 
published accounts. It is understood that the information was obtained 
from the books maintained by railway administrations and Government have 
no reason to believe that they are otherwise than correct. 

(b) No; the estimated present value merely represents the difference 
between the original value and the depreciation calculated on a life basis, and 
the cost of replacement will, in the same manner as for all other wasting 
assets of the railway, be borne by the Depreciation Fund which has been 
established for the purpose. 

Appointment of a Mechanical Engineer-in-Chiep. 

131. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the Mechanical Engineer-in^Chief suggested by Sir Vincent 
Baven has been appointed or is intended to be appointed ?" 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government consider it desirable that the mecha- 
meal workshops should remain under the^control of the Agents of individual 
:aSto^strations and do not at present intend to appoint a Mechanical 
Bngiheer-ixi-Ghief as suggested by Sir Vincent Baven. 
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Officers in the Income-tax Department in the Bombay Presidency. 


132. Mr. H. 0. Eelkar: Will Government lay on the table a statement 
in the following form relating to the oflBcers in the Income-tax Department 
in the Bombay Presidency, according to seniority in pay in January, 1927? 


No. 1. 

Name. 

No. 2. 

Qualification. 

No. 3. 

Toinl length of 
service in the 
Dept. 

No. 4. 

Year of first 
recruitment in 
the Dept. 

No. 6. 

Starting pay 
when 
recruited. 

No. 6. 

Present pay 
and allow¬ 
ances, if any. 




1 

i 

1 



The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information is being collected 
and will be furnished to the Honourable Member in du- course. 


Pay op the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner of Income- 

Tax, Bombay. 

133. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the pay of the Bombay Income- 
tax Commissioner and the first Assistant Income-tax Commissioner? 

(b) Is it a fact that* the Income-tax Commissioner has full power to 
make an appointment to the post of even the first Assistant Commissioner? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The pay of the present Commis¬ 
sioner of Income-tax, Bombay, is Bs. 3,000. The sanctioned scale is 
Bs. 2,000— 100 —2,500. That of the Assistant Commissioner, Bombay, to 
whom the Honourable Member apparently refers, is at present Bs. 2,500. 
The sanctioned scale for this post is Bs. 1,500—100—2,000. 

(b) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to section 5 (4) 
of the Indian Income-tax Act (XI of 1922). The control therein referred to 
is exercised through the Local Government, whose approval is necessai^, 
imder an executive delegation of power, to the appointment of an Assistant 
Commissioner of Income-tax. In future the Public Services Commission 
will make recommendations in regard to such appointments in certain cases, 
in accordance with Buie 6 of the Public Services Commission Fimctions 
Buies, 1926. It is within the Commissioner’s powers to promote an Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner to the post of Assistant Commissioner, Bombay. 

The Subordin.\tb Accounts Service Examination. 

184, Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference to the answer to unsfarred 
question No. 24 on 18th August, 1926, will the Government of India please 
say whether the assurance given by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
that shortage up to three months in the minimum period of service, 

6 years for graduates and 7 years for others, required for eligibility for 
appearing for the Subordinate Accounts Service Examination, might be 
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allowed in deserving cases, has been communicated to the Militarj^ Account- 
.ant General and Controllers of Military Accounts? Who is the authority 
empowered to condone such shortage of service? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The practice is well known in 
the Department and no special instructions in the matter are considered 
necessary. 

(6) The Government is the sanctioning authority. • 

Withdrawal of the Personal (deputation) Allowance of Accountants 
AND Clerks op the Office of the Field Controller of 
Military Accounts, Poona. 

135. Mr. H. 0. Kelkar.: (a) Will the Government of India please state 
the specific reasons for stopping from 1st November, 1926, the personal 
(deputation) allowance which the accountants and clerks of the Office of 
the Field Controller of Military Accounts were in receipt of since 1st April, 
1920, and the continuance of w^hich until the men’s transfer to their per¬ 
manent offices, was definitely promised by Government? 

(b) What is the total amount that was spent monthly prior to Ist Nov¬ 
ember, 1925, in granting this personal (deputation) allowance? 

(c) What is the total amount that w’ould be required now if payment 
of the allowance be resumed ? 

{d) In what respects have the accountants and clerks of the Field 
Controller’s Office attained greater pecuniary benefits owing to the intro¬ 
duction of the second time scale of p|iy, which, taken into consideration, 
have induced Government to withdraw the personal allowance? 

The SDonourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the answer already given to the late< Dr. Lohokare’s unstarred 
question No. 116 of February, 1926, on the same point. 

(b) and (c). Es. 441 per mensem. 

(d) The deputation allowance in question was withdrawn not because 
the revised rates of pay conferred any greater benefits on the accountants 
and clerks of the Field Controller of Military Accounts Office, Poona, as 
compared with others, but because the Government of India considered it 
momalous to view a particular class of men as on deputation to an office 
"^ several years and to allow them to draw for an indefinite period, a tem- 
'porary allowance for which there was no longer justification. 

Withdrawal of the Personal (deputation) Allowance of Accountants 
and Clerks op the Opfjce of the Field Controller op 
Military Accounts, Poona. 

136. Mr. N. C. Eelkar: Is it not a fact that: 

(a) clerks and accountants withdrawn from Headquarters for duty 

in local Audit Offices, Arsenals, Supply Depots, Eegiments 
and other military formations get duty allowance? 

(b) Accountants and clerks attpujhed to the Field Controller’s Office 

are away from their He^qu^ers for years together, and 
have to travel three to four miles daily to attend office, but 
have been deprived of any deputation or duty allowance even 
though their colleagues serving with various units in Pdona 
draw duty allowance? 
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(c) Is it a fact that the personal (deputation) allowance which the 
accountants and clerks of the Field Controller’s OflBice were 
in receipt of on 31st October, 1926, was discontinued because 
the office was likely to be closed soon ? 

i(d) Is it a fact that the office still exists and that its closure has not 
yet been decided upon? If so, do Government propose to re¬ 
sume payment of the allowance? 

The honourable Sir Blackett: (a) The reply is in the affirmative. 

(b) The accountants and clerks of the Field Controller of Military 
Accounts Office have been serving at Poona, which is their Headquarters 
station, and their cases bear therefore no comparison with those of the 

‘ nceountants and clerks referred to in part (a) of the question. The position 
of the accountants and clerks of the Field Controller of Military Accounts 
Office, Poona, is identical with that of the corresponding classes of men 
employed in the Headquarters Office of the Controller of Military Accounts, 
Southern Command and Poona and Bombay Districts, who are not in 
receipt of any dut)^ or other allowances. 

(c) The^reply is in the negative. 

(d) The office of the Field Controller of Military Accounts, Poona, now 
practically forms part of the Controller of Military Accounts, Southern 
Command and Poona and Bombay Districts, and is expected to be closed 
down altogether in the near future. The Government of India see no 
justification for resuming payment of the allowance in question. 

Withdrawal or Stoppage of Incrbmknts of Clerks and Accountants 
IN Military Accounts Offices. 

137. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state: 

(a) the number of cases in each Military Accounts Office in which 

increments of pay already sanctioned and which the clerks 
and accountants were actually in receipt of, were withdrawn 
or suspended between 1st January and 31st December, 1926; 
and 

(b) the number of cases in each Military Accounts Office in which 

increments due to accountants and clerks were stopped or 
not granted during the year ended 31st December, 1926? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information has been called for 
•and will be furnished to the Honourable Member on receipt. 

Transfers of Clerks and Accountvnts op'^4»he Military Accounts 

Department. 

138. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar*: Will Government state (1) the total number 
of applications submitted by clerks and accountants of the Militai^^ 
Accounts Department during the calendar year 1926 on expiry of their 
maximum term of service prescribed for different localities, (2) thi number 
of applications suppressed by Controllers, (3) the number of cases which 
have been rejected and (4) the total number of applications favourably 
oon^idered? 

The Honourable.Sir Baeil Blackett: The information is not available, 
land to furnish it would involve the expenditure of much time and labour. 
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Hie genercil policy in the Military Accounts Department is that when a 
transfer is applied for it should be allowed whenever the interests of the 
service permit. 


Eefusal of Privilege Leave to Accountants and Clerks in the 
Military Accounts Department. 

139. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state the number of cases 
during the calendar year 1926, in which privilege leave to accountants and 
clerks in the Military Accounts Department was refused although the appli¬ 
cants concerned had submitted medical certificates from (1) registered 
medical practitioners, and (2) Government medical officers? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information has been called for 
and will be furnished to the Honourable Member on* receipt* 


Grant of Privilege Leave to Deputy Assistant Controllers, Account¬ 
ants and Clbuks of the Military Accounts Department. 

140. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar:* Will the Government of India please state (1) 
the number of applications submitted during the calendar year 1926 by 
Deputy Assistant Controllers, accountants and clerks in* each Military 
Accounts Office, for grant of privilege leave on private grounds, (2). the 
number of cases in which leave was refused and (3) the number of appli¬ 
cations favourably considered? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information has been called for 
and will be furnished to the Honourable Member on receipt. 


Formation of a Central Military Pension Audit Office. 

141. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state whether the question 
of the formation of a Central Military Pension Audit Office has been finally 
decided? If so, where will the office be located? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The answer to the first part is in 
the negative. The question of making a start with the formation of a 
Central Military Pension Audit Office for the Northern and Eastern Com¬ 
mands in Lahore is at present under consideration. 

Purchase op Steel from the Tata Works for the Electrification 
Stuucture Work on the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railways. 

142. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government state whether any steel from* 
the Tata Works was purchased for the electrification structure work on the 
Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railways? 
If so, to what extent? 


Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Not as far as Government are aware. 

Supp£y by the Tata Steel Company of Elkotrio Power for the 
Electrification of portions of the Great Indian Peninsula 
, AND Bombay, Baroda and CentHal India Railways. 

148. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: (a) Is it a fact that the Tata Steel Company 
Wbre willing and prepared to supply the whole amount of electric power 
teguired for tbe electrification of, portions of the Great Indian Peninsula 
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and Bombayy Baroda and Central India Kailways? If the answer is in^ 
the affirmative, will Government state the reasons for not availing them*- 
selves of this ready supply of electricity? 

(6) Will Government state whether they expect that the total annual 
coat of the Kalyan Electrical Power House will^ not exceed the total*i 
annual charges for the electric power supplied by the Tata Company? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the electric power supply of the Tata Company 
is now or will shortly be derived from three different sources with general 
ing stations a good many miles apart?' 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (la) Yes- Offers for supply of electric energy for 
working certain sections of the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Kailways were received from Messrs. Tata Sons lim ited 
and commitments were entered into with them in respect of energy for the 
Bombay suburban sections of the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay,,, 
Baroda and Central India Kailways and the main line of the former from- 
Victoria Terminus to Kalyan. Government could not, however, accept. 
Tatars offer to supply power fbr working the Great Indian Peninsula Kail- 
way main line from- Kalyan tb Igatpuri and Poona as they were not satis¬ 
fied that it would be of any financial advantage or would afford the absolute • 
security of supply or priority of supply in case of partial breakdown which*- 
is essential for these' important sections^ 

(h) Government do not expect that the cost of power from the Kalyan • 
Power House will exceed the cost of the same if supplied by the Tata Com- 
pany. 

(c) The reply is in the affirmative. 

Holidays in the Offices under the Ckntral Government in the 

Provinces. 

144. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government please state the procedure-in 
vogue, in offices under the Central Government, for grant of generd, sec¬ 
tional or communal holidays? Are the heads of these offices empowered to-’ 
declare any additional holidays which are not notified in the Local Govern¬ 
ment Gazettes? If so, to what extent? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
presumably refers to the offices under the administrative control of the - 
Central Government which are situated away from their headquarters, 
namely, Simla and Delhi. These offices, except the Posts and Telegraph 
Offices which have a special list of holidays, follow the practice of the Local 
Government of the province in which they are situated. The heads of 
these offices are not empowered to grant additional holidays which are not 
notified by Local Governments. 

Appointment of Mr. T. E. T. Upton as Solicitor to the Govern¬ 
ment OF India. 

145. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Is it a fact Mr. T. E. T. Upton has been offeie<f 
the post of Solicitor to the Government of India in place of Sir Robert 
Dunlop ? 

(b) If the reply is in affirmative, will Government please state the 
reasons for introducing an outsider? Were no suitjable Indians available' 
for the appointment ? 

(c) Were the claims of the two Assistant Solicitors taken into consider-^ 
ation for the Solicitorship? 
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' {d) Is it a fact that the First Assistant Solicitor has heen granted a 
ffiolaiium of Ks. 300 per mensem for being passed over for the post of 
Solicitor? If so, why was he passed over? If for unfitness, then will 
Government please explain the reasons for granting additional remunera¬ 
tion to an incompetent officer? 

(e) Is it a fact that the services of the Second Assistant Solicitor have 
been dispensed with to provide the funds for the solatium of his immediate 
superior? If so, will Government please state the reason for doing away 
with the single Indian in the Solicitor’s department? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) Yes. 

(h) The Government of Ind'a decided in 1926, with the approval of the 
'Secretary of State, that the selection of future incumbents of the post of 
Government Solicitor should be made from senior men with recent experi¬ 
ence of actual practice of the profession in Bombay or Calcutta and that 
the tenure of the appointment should be limited to four years with a pos¬ 
sibility of extension for one year only. This decision necessitated an ap¬ 
pointment from outside the Solicitor’s Branch. The field of selection was 
necessarily limited and the Government of India are satisfied that they have 
obt^ned in the person of Mr. Upton the services of the best man available. 
Mr. Upton retired from practice in India in 1924 at a comparatively early 
age when he was head of the firm of Messrs- Orr Dignam and Co., and un¬ 
disputed leader of his profession in Calcutta. ’ 

(c) The decision referred to in the roply to (b) rendered the two Assistant 
Solicitors ineligible for the appointment. 

(d) The First Assistant Solicitor, who was declared in his contract of 
service to be eligible for the appointment of Solicitor, has been offered a 
personal pay of Es. 350 per mensem as compensation for the loss of pros¬ 
pects which the decision referred to in the reply to (b) involved. 

• ^ (^) The appointment of the Second Assistant Solicitor was sane 
tioned on a temporary basis. The reduction of the appointment which was 
recommended by the Eetrenchment Committee and had since been under 
•continupus consideration had no connection whatever with the proposed 
'award of compensation to the First Assistant Solicitor. 


Sales of Land in New Delhi. 

146. Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn 
to the Notification in the Newspapers issued by the Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, advertising sales of land in New Delhi? 

{b) Are Government prepared to encourage their servants to purchase 
land and build houses by granting them advances bearing the market 
o?ate of interest both in Delhi and Simla? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mltra: (a) Government are aware 
of the notification issued by the Chief Commissioner. 

- ;<:;(*) Government are prepared to consider on their merits any applioa- 
^ons from Government servants for advances for the purposes of pufehas* 
biiilding houses in^Ne^ pelhi in ficcordanoe with the ordinal^ 
idfes.' The land, however, muat Ve purchased in op^n competition.:' 
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Acquisition by Government Servants op GovernmesI? residential 

iJuiLDINGS ON THE HlRE PURCHASE SYSTEM. 

147. Mr, K. 0. Kelkar: (a) What is the cost of the supervisory staff 
togaged to look after the Government official and residential buildings in 
Simla? 

(6) Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of encourag¬ 
ing their Secretariat staff to acquire Government residential buildings on the 
hire purchase system and so effect a considerable saving in supervisory 
charges? If not, will Government be good» enough to give reasons for 
its attitude? 

The HohouraJ)le Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Es. 1,78,000 has been 
provided in next year’s Budget. 

(h) It is not possible to accept the Honourable Member’s suggestion. 
The mam reasons are: 

(i) The Government-owned houses at Simla can accornmodatc only a 

portion of the staff at present employed under the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

(ii) Tile sites on which suitable residences can be built are very 

limited. 

(iii) A large number of members of ministerial establishments havo 

to be provided wuth rent-free Government quarters. 

(iv) If the suggestion contained in the question is adopted, the num¬ 

ber of Government residences available will steadily be reduc¬ 
ed, as the purchasers of the houses will retire from, or leave. 
Government service. 

Checking op Charges por Trunk Calls made by Goveunmevt 

Departments, 

148, Mr. N, 0. Kelkar: (a) What are the arrangements in force for 
checking the changes incurred for trunk calls made by Government Depart¬ 
ments V 

(b) Is it a fact that recently a number of messages obviously intended 
for private individuals were sent from Government Departments in De¬ 
cember and early January and intended to be passed off as official 
messages? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) Each trunk call is registered on a separate ticket. 
On this ticket are recorded the name of exchange and telephone number 
of both the calling and called subscriber. On completion of each call, the 
duration of the call is stamped on the ticket concerned. Each exchange 
submits its trunk tickets to the Telephone Bevenue Accounting Officer con¬ 
cerned, who prepares and submits the necessary bills for the month to the 
individual or Department concerned* 

(b) I have no information on the subject, but if the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber will let me have details of the casesi I shall have the matter looked 
into. 


Future location op the Indian Stores Department. 

149. Mr. N. 0. Kelkav: Have Govei^ent wder consideration the 
question of the future location of the Indfiui Stores Deparibment? If so, 
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are Government prepared to consider the claim of large commercial 
icentres like Calcutta and Bombay over those of Delhi in fixing the head- 
'>quarters? 

The Honourable Sir'Bhapen'dra Bath Mitra: The answer to the first part 
•6f the question is in the negative. The second part of the question does 
not therefore arise. i 


Location op the Railway Board in Delhi, Bokbay or Calcutta. 

150. Mr. N. 0. Eelkar: (a) Is it a fact that Government at some 
time had under oonsideration the decentralisation of the Railway Board 
with the object of creating a number of railway centres to which the 
bulk of the present staiS would be trao^erred? If the reply be in the affir¬ 
mative, will Government state the progress made or reasons for postpone¬ 
ment of the scheme? 

(6) Have Government considered the possible location in Delhi, Bombay 
or Calcutta of the Railway Board with a camp touring staff for Simla and 
Delhi? What are their intentions in the matter? 

.The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The reply to both parts of the ques- 
^tion is in the negative. 


Move of the Government op India between Simla and Delhi. 

161. Mr. Kelkar: .(;a) .What is the decision of the Government of 

India in the matter of the Simla-Delhi migration? 

(b) Do Government intend to keep a large portion of the Government 
< of India Secretariat and attachedv offices in Delhi all the ^ear round, taking 
♦only camp offices to Simla? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The Government of 
India have always’hdd that they must continue to move between Simla 
and Delhi. 

(b) No decision has yet been reached as to the arrangements which will 
be appropriate now vthat New Delhi has been occupied. The question will 
he taken up as soon as possible after the conclusion of the Session. 


New Pension Rules for the Subordinate Services. 

152. Mr. N. 0. Kelkaof: (a) When do Government expect to issue the 
mew pension rules for the subordinate services? 

(b) What are the reasons for holding up the matter for so long? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) and (b). A draift of the revised 
’pension rules was submitted to the Secretary of State in 1923 but since 
then the position has been radically altered by the delegation to Provincijal 
'Governments of full power to frame their own pension riiles for their pro¬ 
vincial subordinate services. So far as these services are concerned, the 
•^question of revision is now a matter solely for the discretion of Local Govern¬ 
ments. So. far as establishments under the Government of India are con- 
'cetned, .the rules will require complete revision.when the Secretary of ;State 
life the necessary po^re, 
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PaoviDBNT Fund foe Government Employees. 

158. Mr. 2T. 0. Kelkar: Have Government , dropped the idea of the 
institution of a General Provident Fund in lieu of pensions for its em¬ 
ployees? If so, for what reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would refer the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to ithe reply which I gave on the 3rd February to Mr. Duraiswamy 
Aiyangar's starred question No. 91. 

Sale ok Government op India Poblicationb at provincial Book 

Dep6t8. 

154. Mr. H* 0. Kelkar: Are Government aware that Legislative Acts 
of the supreme Legislature and also the publications of the Government of 
India are not available for purchase at provincial centre Book dep6ts? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra: The answer is in the nega¬ 
tive* Copies of important publications of the Government of India, as soon 
as they are issued, are sent regularly to the Book dep6ts of Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments for being placed on sale to the public. To keep a stock of all 
publications.in provincial depots would lead to waste. If provincial depots 
find that there is demand for certain publications or Acts they obtain a 
stock of such publications from the Central Publication Branch. 

The Bombay-Howrah Overland Mail. 

155. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference to my starred question No. 7 
of the 27th January, 1927, will Government state for how many weeks the 
Bombay-Howrah Overland Mail train has been running, and what have 
been the receipts during the period? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The train has been running weekly since the 5th 
November 1926. 

Government are not aware of the actual receipts from the trains in 
question, but if the Honourable Member desires this information to be 
obtained from the railways concerned this will be done. 

Accidents on Railways due to the coupi ing and uncoupling op 

Vehicles. 

166. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference to my starred question No. 12 
of the 27th January, 1927, will Government state the number of accidents 
oausing deaths or grave injuries reported as being due to the working of 
the present railway carrying coupling arrangements during the last five 
years ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I have sent the Honourable Member a statement 
showing the number of persons killed or injured on all Railways during the 
years 1921-22 to 1925-26 by accidents which occurred in connection with 
the coupling and uncoupling of vehicles. 


Expenditure on Articijjs in common use on Railways. 

167 Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government ^ve a list of those articles 
wWoh they treat as beinit articles “ in commoa !’ of railways, and the 
average approximate amount ^ent on tl^ purchase every year? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsona: Government have not got the information; and, 
if' asked for from Administrations, its compilation would involve a con¬ 
siderable amount of labour and expenditure, incommensurate with the value 
of the information obtained. 


Teanslatioks 6p Acts op thp Scprrmh! Legislattjub into the 
pRiNiciPAL Vernaculars. 

158. Mr. N* C. Kelkar: (a) With reference to my starred question 
No- 15, of the 27th January, 1927, will Goveniment explain why the Gov¬ 
ernment of India concerned themselves only with Urdu translations of 
important Acts and not with translations in other vernaculars? 

(6) Are Government aware that Provincial Government Gazettes do 
not print either the translations or the original texts of many, or in some 
cases even of important Acts, of Ihe supreme Legislature? 

Mp. L- Graham: (a) The Government of India cannot be expected to 
keep a staff of translators capable of translating the Acts of this Legislature 
into all the Indian vernaculars. They publish Urdu translations because 
there is a larger demand for these than for translations in any other Indian 
vernacular. 

(b) Government have no information to this effect, and they will be 
glad to receive details from the Honourable Member. 


New Alignment of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 

BETWEEN KUANDaLA AND KaBJaT. 

159. Mr. N. O. Kelkar: With reference to my starred question No. 18 
of the 27th January, 1927, will Government state whether altogether 
a new survey is in contemplation for a new alignment of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway line, between Khandak and Karjat, not 
only to eliminate the Bhor Ghat reversing station, but the whole 
of the present Ghat line from Khandala to some other point than Kaijat? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No. The work now in progress comprises a 
realignment of the existing railw^ay between mile 74^, just below the re¬ 
versing station, and Khandala, at mile 77. 


Proscription op Books under the Press Act, 1910. 

160. Mr. H. 0. Kelkar: (a) With reference to my starred question 
No. 87 of the 27th January, 1927, will Government give the number of books 
proscribed between 1911-1912, and also the number of books proscribed 
since 1922, under any other Imperial Act? 

(6) Will Government state the number of books proscribed in these 
two j^ears by the authority and iidtiation not of the Provincial Governments 
btlit-of the Government of India. th,emselyes? 

Sit I 4m having the infbns»- 

iioB hoUecte^ an4 Will It W we Honotirablh Mehaber. 
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Eegulation of the Importation op Forbion Liquob, 

161. Mr, H. 0. Kslkar : (a) Has the attention of the Government been 
•drawn to the observation on the report of the Liquor Prohibition Commitlee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay to the effect that the import 
of foreign liquor is one of Ihe main causes of neutralising the effect of 
measures by the Local Government to reduce the consumption of liquor, 
including imposition of high duty on the same? 

(b) Are Government prepared to take suitable action to meet this diflS- 
culty of Provincial Governments, and regulate more effectively the import 
of foreign liquor? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (^) The Government have not 
received the report to which the Honourable Member refers and under¬ 
stand that it has not yet been published. 

(b) The policy to which the Government of India adhere in regard to 
alcoholic liquors is to check intemperance while making reasonable pro¬ 
vision for moderate use and, so far as is consistent with those objects, to 
raise the maximum revenue from the minimum consumption. Their ac¬ 
tion in regard to the importation of foreign liquor will continue to be 
determined by that policy. 

Number of Indian, European and Anglo-Indian Guards and 
Drivers employed on the Bombay/ Baroda and Central 
India, Great Indian Peninsula, East Indian 
and North Western Railways. 

162. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Will Government obtain and place on the table 
a statement showing the number of Indian guards and drivers, and European 
and Anglo-Indian drivers and guards now in the service of the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India, Great Indian Peninsula, East Indian and 
North Western Railways? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information and they do 
not consider that any useful purpose will be served in calling for it. 

Publication of certain Correspondence between the Government 
OP India and the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

163. Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: With reference to my starred question No. 29 
of the 27th January, 1927, will Government place on the table the cor¬ 
respondence between them and the Tata Steel Company? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The letters exchanged had reference 
to other matters besides the utilisation of the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany’s profits and the bounties on steel and I regret that I am unable to 
lay the correspondence on the table. 

t 

Direct Tblbcrath con’nectiom betweev Pooxa City Combined 
Post and Telegraph Oefick and the Bombay Central 
Telegraoh Oppice. 

164. 0. Selktt^: (1) Are Government aware of the fact: 

(a) that the direijiit, Telegraph connection between Poona City Com-» 
hined poat wad Megraph office and the^Bombay , Central Tele¬ 
graph offioei has been cut offiwnce July 1926, and 
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(6) that the telegrams transmitted between those two offices are 
delayed in transit owing to their transmission through the 
Poona Central Telegraph Office, and 
(c) that owing to the introduction of this change the public are now 
required to pay an additional one rupee late fee for each 
telegram sent through the Poona City PosT Office during the 
closed hours of the Poona Central Telegraph office? 

(2) If the reply to 1 (fl) is in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased to state wnether this action has its effect in showing an increase in 
work and a consequent retention of the excess staff in the Poona Central 
Telegraph office? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1. (a) Yes. 

(6) There have been no complaints of delay to traffic on account of this 
change. 

(c) This is the case only between midnight and six in the morning 
when very few telegrams are sent. Even then the extra payment could 
be avoided by tendering the message at the Central Telegraph Office. 

2i The arrangement has slightly increased the work of the Poona 
Office, but it economises staff as a whole and has led to increased effi¬ 
ciency in so far as the signaller in the Poona City office has now to attend 
to only one important circHiit instead of two. 

Gbakt op a Compensatory Allowance to Selection Grade 
Postal Officials at Poona. 

165. Mr. N. 0. KeUcar: (a) Is it a fact that the Honourable Member 
in charge of Labour and Industries has stated to the Secretary, All-India 
Postal and Eailway Mail Service Union, that compensatory allowance has 
been sanctioned to the selection grade officials at places where the scale 
of pay of time-scale has been revised? 

(6) Are the Government aware that the time-scale of pay of postal 
clerks at Poona has been revised and yet the selection grade officials therein 
are not given compensatory allowance? 

(c) If compensatory allowance to selection grade officials at Poona has 
not yet been granted, will the Government be pleased to state when 
those officials will get it? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) No. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) The Government do not propose to grant a compensatory allowance 
to selection grade officials in Poona. 

Appointment op Accountants in Head Post Offices. 

166, Mr. N. 0. Eelkar: (a) Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that the Direcfor-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Delhi, has decided that Assistant Accountants will only be hencelorth sane- 
43toiied in respect of every selection grade appointment in the Accounts 
biinoh 6f a Post Office and th$| evei^ Head Post Offide will have anr 
Accountant? 
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(b) Will the Government be pleased to state what differentiation ft has 
made in determining the number of such appointments for very small Head 
Offices (like Karwar and Alibag) having less than ten sub-offices under them, 
and for very large and first class Head Offices like (Poona and Ahmedabad) 
which have more than 40 sub-offices under them and yet which have no 
selection grade officials as their Accountant? If not, why not? 

(c) Is it a fact that owing to the large volume of accounts work in such 
First Class Head Offices there are three or four officials performing purely 
accounts work and that such officials require or are expected to possess 
knowledge of the complicated work of that branch? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) The Director-General’s orders referred to are that 
every head post office should have an Accountant and that in every head 
post office in which there is an Accountant in the selection grade there 
should be an Assistant Accountant and further that there should be an 
additional Assistant Accountant in respect of every additional selection 
grade appointment in the Accounts Branch. 

(h) The requirements of each head post office are considered on its 
merits with reference to the volume of its accounts work, in which the 
accounts work in respect of its subordinate offices is necessarily comprised. 

(c) Government are not aware that the case is as -.fated. 

SOR'llNG WORK AT PoONA. 

167. Mr. N. C. Kelkar: (a) Are the Government aware that the sorting 
work at Poona is done at three places and that this system has increased 
the work of running sections as a result of the discontinuance of several 
direct bags and labelled bundles ? 

(6) If yes, have the Government proportionately increased that staff 
of the running sections to cope wuth extra work? If not, why nft? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) Yes, but the increase in work in running sections 
is not appreciable. 

(6) Does not arise. I would however add tliat arrangements for 
concentrating the sorting work at Poona in one Eailway Mail Service office 
are in hand. 


Inclusion of Commercial Subjects in the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service Examinations. 


168. Mr. 0- S. Ranga Iyer: In pursuance of information supplied to 
Seth Govind Das in the Legislative Assembly to his question No. 191, 
dated the 27th February, 1925, regarding the inclusion of commercial sub¬ 
jects in certain public Examinations: 


(a) Have Government taken any steps to include the Commercial 
Subjects such as Accounting and Auditinar, Business Organi¬ 
sation, Advanced Banking and Currency, Public Finance and 
Administration in the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
Examination? 


(6) If not, have Government considered the 
them? 


question of including'* 
D 2 
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Inclusion op Commercial Subjects in certain Public 
‘ Examinations. 

169. Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: (a) Has »the attention of the Government 
heen drawn to an article in the Tribune, dated the 8th January, 1927, 
under the heading “Commercial Subjects in I.O.S. and I.A.S. Examina¬ 
tions 

(h) Have Government referred the question of the inclusion of the 
Commercial Subjects to the Public Services Commission as promised in 
reply to question No. 657 on the 3rd September, 1925? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questions 
Nos. 168 and 169 together. 

The question of the revision of the schedule of subjects for the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Audit and Accounts Service Examinations 
is being considered by the Public Service Commission. 

Inclusion op Railway Economics and CERT-aN other Subjects 
IN the Examination por the Commercial Departments op 
State Railways. 

170. Hr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: (a) Is it a fact that the rules regarding 
the recruitment for the Transportation and Commercial Department of 
fluperior Railway Establishment have been published? 

(b) Is it a fact that the candidates appearing in the examination must 
be graduates and hold a degree which includes one of the following sub¬ 
jects : 

Applied Mathematics, Physics, Applied Mechanics, Prime Movers? 

(c) Is it a fact that no commercial subject has been included for the 
above examination? 

(d) Are Government aware that the persons holding the degree of 
B. Com. will thus be debarred from appearing in the Examination for 
Commercial Departments of State Railways? 

(e) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to an article in 
ihe Tribune, dated the 21st August, 1926, imder the heading “ Recruit¬ 
ment to Railway Service“ in this connection? 

(/) Will the Government be pleased to state if they propose to include 
the following subjects for the above examination in order to give a chance 
to Commerce Graduates to appear in the examination: 

Railway Economics, Railway Organisation, Railway Statistics, 
Accounting and Economics. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Xnnes: (a), (b), (d) and (c). Yes. 

(c) For 1926 and 1927 candidates who have had two years' railway 
traffic training in the United Kingdom have been allowed to take (1) 
Practical Railway Working and (2) Railway Economics. 

{/) The Calcutta University has suggested that degrees with somewhat 
similar subjects to those referred to by the Honourable Member should 
Tj)j^a.^epted as qualifying candidates for selection for the Transportation 
flraffic; and Commercial Departments and this question is under the 
tjon^lideration of the Government. 
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Aviation— contd. 

Mr. Presideiit: The House will now resume consideration of the 
following motion moved by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett on the 9th 
February 1927: 

“ That a aupplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,96,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1927, in respect of ‘ Aviation 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries 
and Labour): My reason for rising to intervene in this debate at this 
early stage is to try to clear up certain misapprehensions which seem to 
have crept into the minds of some of my Honourable friends in regard to 
the subject now under discussion and also to supply to the best of my 
ability certain information which it seems they are anxious to obtain, 
I hope my Honourable friends have by now had an opportunity of 
giving to the subject now before-us, and to the document circulated by 
Government in connection with it, that serious consideration which its 
importance demands. The^ speech which my Honourable friend^ Diwan 
Chaman Lall delivered on the floor of this House on the 21su February 
last made .me feel doubtful whether he had attempted by then to study 
the subject at all seriously. I do not propose to waste the time of the 
House by' simply traversing again the whole of the ground covered by the 
note which has already been supplied to Honourable Members. Even 
60, I am afraid I shall have to make a speech as long as that made by my 
friend from the Punjab on the floor of this House the other day or per- 
hai)S longer, though I cannot emulate his lucid eloquence. And I would 
ask the House to bear with me, if I tax their patience. 

The precise motion before the House is that a supplementary sum not 
exceeding Es. 9,96,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March 1927, in respect of ‘Aviation*. It would 
hardiy have been necessary for me to mention but for certain statements 
made by my friend, Diwan Chaman Lall, in this House on the 2l6t 
February that the head ‘Aviation’ in our accounts and estimates is 
intended to record the expenditure on civil aviation and has nothing to 
do with military aviation. It will be seen from page 607 of the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Standing Finance Committee of the 4th February 1927 that 
the money which the House is now asked to vote is required wholly for 
the acquisition of land for what I may call our future air harbours, and 
that the Standing Finance Committee agreed to the expenditure subject 
to the question of policy involved being accepted by this House. 

The essence of that policy is that the Government of India should 
take steps to fester the development of civil aviation in India. As ha^ 
been stated in paragraph 4 of the Note, which has already been circulated 
to Members of this House, they consider it essential that India should 
obtain her proper share of the business of aerial transportation at this 
stage, in order to ensure that she shall have an effective votec in the 
conditions on which contracts are given for services touching her shores, 
and that opportunities are afforded for the investment of Indian capital 
and for the training and employment of Indian pilots and personnel. 

I doubt whether there are many Members of this House who are 
inclined to question seriously the advantages of the development of 
aerial transportation to the world in general, or to India in particular. 
T’rom the questions which I have answered in this House during the last 
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montli, it appears that many of my Honourable friends are taking a keen 
interest in the measures adopted in other countries for the di^velopment 
<i£ civil air services, and are also interested in the adoption of similar 
measures in India; and the Legislative Assembly itself ever since it came 
into being in 1921 has been voting money year after year for exp^^nditurc 
on measures which have received the approval of its Standing Finance 
CommitteeJ where such approval was required, and which will facilitate 
the development of air transportation in India. Further, I find from 
recent issues of newspapers that public opinion of all shs^es are taking 
considerable interest in the development of air services in India. For 
example, the Swarajya of Madras, a paper which I believe is run by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Prakasam, had a leading article in its issue of the 
14th February last, on the subject of Aviation in India which contained the 
following remarkable passage: 

“ The emergence of modern commercial aeronautics confers a certain economic value 
on air.** 

'The last few days have also seen the formation of the ‘‘Air League of 
Jndia** with the following objects : 

“ To encourage (1) public interest in aviation in every possible way, (2) the fullest 
development of civil aviation in India, (3) the opening of air services, (a) between the 
chief towns and ports of India and (b) between India and other countries, (4) the 
provision of more aerodromes, aifship stations, seaplane bases, and other necessary 
equipment and organization, (6) the development of the aircraft industry in India as 
far as possible by Indian ‘ capital (6) the training of Indian personnel in all branches 
of aircraft manufacture and operations, and (7) the provision of additional fundi for 
the above objects and for experiment and research.** 

To Karachi belongs the credit of forming this association, but I have no 
doubt that the other principal cities of India will join hands with Karachi 
in the matter at no distant date. I have also seen a scheme put forward 
by Mr, Patwardhan, lately of the Afghan Air Force, for the fonnation of 
light aeroplane clubs in India to teach “ air sense '' to the public. 

There are probably, however, a good many Members of this House 
whose predilections in other directions have made it impossible for them 
to study the advantages and developments of civil air services in other 
countries, and for their benefit I should like to give some of the main 
facts regarding the experience in the principal countries of the world. I 
confess, Sir, that my friend Diwan Chaman Lall was perfectly correct 
when he said that I am not an expert in civil aviation, nor do 1 happen 
to possess yet a single expert adviser on the subject, though the schem« 
before the House contemplates that I should get an expert ve^'y soon. 
When I have got th^t expert, it will be one of his functions to compile 
bulletins showing the progress of civil aviation in the principal countries 
df the world as well as in India, and I shall have these bulletins jmblished 
in due course if I find there is a demand for them. All the same, it 
is part of my duty as the Member of Government in charge of the parti¬ 
cular subject with which we are now dealing to keep myself informed as 
far as possible, from published reports and from other sources, of the 
receiAt developments of civil aviation in other countries; and I am in a 
position to place before the House certain important facts. 

, Aeroplane transport, services were started in various parts of the world 
tndstiiy in J920. In the last six years they have multiplied rapidly and 
tlje length of the regular air routes of the world at the end of 1925 
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was three times greater than in 1920. Europe had about 18,000 miles 
of air lines in place of 6,000 miles in 1920; America about 8,000 in place 
of 2,800; Africa 3,600 in place of 900; and Australia and Asia where there 
were no air lines in 1920 had 8,300 miles and 1,300 miles respectively 
Even more significant than the* increasing length of routes has been the 
rspid increase of the miles actually flown by aeroplanes In regular com¬ 
mercial services which have risen from 2J million in 1920 to 12^ million 
in 1926. It is obvious that this remarkable development could only have 
been possible if aerial transport was supplying a real need for commercial 
and business purposes. This development is more striking when it is 
remembered that aerial transport is handicapped by the competition of 
surface transport, by land and sea, of which there are already excellent 
systems in various countries of the world as well as between different 
countries. In comparing the relative advantages of air transport and 
surface transport, it is necessary to distinguish between developed 
countries and undeveloped countries. In developed countries, as well as 
in regard to communications between countries where an efficient system 
of surface transport already exists, the governing advantage of aerial 
over surface transport must be speed. Passenger traffic moving for 
business will turn primarily on speed and reliability. To the business 
man time'is money, and the economy of time is of great advantage to 
many business men who find absence from their regular place of work 
disadvantageous. In regard to goods traffic also, aerial transport has its 
advantages over surface transport where speed is an important considera¬ 
tion, for example in the case of business mails and express parcels. But 
apart from the mere speed of the aircraft, the carriage of goods by air has 
several important advantages particularly in the case of transit between 
different countries. All the en transit customs formalities involved at 
every point of transhipment in surface transport are eliminated. Customs 
clearance at the place of destination is effected immediately, and a rapid 
system of collection and delivery is available at the beginning and end 
o+ the journey. Further, and this is a consideration which applies also 
to traffic within a country, handling is reduced to a minimum and the 
goods are under no risk of pilferage during most of the period of transit. 
It is for this reason that in England the insurance rates for air-bome 
goods are actually less than for goods conveyed by surface transport. It 
is no wonder then that the number of passengers carried by air between 
Great Britain and the continent of Europe by British and foreign air 
services combined has increased from 6,400 in 1920 to 20,700 in 1925: 
that the cross-channel services carried in the year ending 31st March 1926 
bullion and specie to the value of over 11 million sterling; and that the 
carriage of ordinary merchandise apart from bullion and specie has in¬ 
creased steadily from about 600 tons in 1922 to 900 tons in 1925. In the 
United States of America, Government have spent over 12 million dollars 
since 1918 for the development of the Air Mail; and there are now in 
operation over 8,000 miles of air route for this purpose, the through trans¬ 
continental air mail service covering the route of 2,666 miles in about 82 
hours against 3 days by the fastest train. 

In undeveloped countries the advantage lies with the means of trans¬ 
port best calculated to provide access to points previously inaccessible, 
and the absence of road or railway communications must add vastly to 
the commercial importance of the ubiquitous flightways of the air. In 
the case of countries in which surface facilities are liable to interruption 
vboth the factors above mentioned should operate to the advantage of 
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aerial transport. In Australia where the surface communications with 
some of the outlyinj^ parts is difl&cult and undeveloped, the air services 
are now a useful and important feature of the regular transport system. 
There are three companies which receive regular subsidies from the State 
to the extent of about £77,000 a year and which provide aerial transport 
over about 3,600 miles. Japan too has taken up an elaborate {.rogramme 
of development of civil aviation which would take 20 years to complete 
and by the end of that time it would possess a comprehensive system of 
airways covering iabout 16,000 kilometrea. In its Budget for 1926-27 
provision has been made for about Es. 5 lakhs for the grant of subsidies 
to three companies for developing five air services, and for fostering the 
development of civil aviation generally. 

Apart from their use for commercial transportation purposes, aeroplanes 
have successfully been used in certain countries for various other ad¬ 
ministrative and beneficial purposes, for example the survey of tracts 
where the peculiar conditions of terrain to be dealt with, while opposing 
great difficulties to the ground surveyor have lent themselves very readily 
to treatment by air photography; forest fire protection in areas where 
population is sparse and ground forces cannot be fully organised; the 
protection of cotton and other crops hrom the attacks of destructive pests; 
anti-malarial operations; ambulance and medical duties in undeveloped 
tracts where methods of transport are elementary if they exist at all. 
Even in Siam, the Eoyal Aeronautical Service, in addition to operating 
two regular air transport services, maintains six ambulance machines for 
conveying invalids and doctors. The present position in most of the 
countries in regard to civil aviation is summed up very trifely in the 
following passage which appears in a recent English report: 

“ The discovery of a new method of increasing the speed of inter-communication 
has in the past generally indicated a fresh step in the march of civilisation. In 
aviation a means of transport has been obtained twice as fast as any other previously 
existing. The majority of countries which are imbued with the spirit of progress 
appear to realise that the future of aviation cannot be neglected and by various methods 
are striving to adapt aviation to commerce.** 

I have little doubt that this House will agree with me that it is undesir¬ 
able that India should lag behind other countries' imbued with the spirit 
of progress, in the matter of development of her internal air transport and 
of her air communications with foreign countries. Indeed, there are good 
reasons for anticipating that India will benefit even more largely than most 
other countries from the development of her air transport. India is practi¬ 
cally a continent with enormous distances and with considerable areas where 
surface transport is still undeveloped and can never be developed properly 
owing to surface conditions and even where it is developed it is liable to 
interruptions from floods; and this is more particularly the case in Burma. 
As a matter of fact, the Local Government in Burma is already making use 
of the air service for the survey of 1,850 miles of forest and creek country 
in the Irrawadi delta and of 600 miles of forests' in Tennaserim. The other 
day when I was being heckled in this House about complaints from a sec¬ 
tion of the public in India which is interested in foreign commerce, in regard 
to the delay in the recemt of foreign mails at Calcutta and in Eastern 
Bu^a owing: to certain accidents to the steamship service 
Marseilles and Bombay and to the washawfiy of the Nerbudda 
Bridge, iny Etonourable and gallant friend, Sir Victor Sassoon, rightly 
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suggested that the complete solution would be afforded by the establish¬ 
ment of air mail services, external and internal. When these air services 
are in operation, the transit between England and India will take 5 or 6 
days, instead of 15, that between Bombay and Calcutta will take less than 
12 hours instead of 44. With the development of our internal eeirial services, 
Peshawar and Karachi wdll be brought within six hours of Delhi; Calcutta 
and Bombay to within nine hours. Madras, on a straight route would be 
little more than a twelve hours* journey away. If night flying develops, 
as it is bound to do, Eangoon would be reached within the twenty-four 
hours. One of the chief difficulties to be surmounted in the achievement 
of Indian national unity is the great distance which separates one part of 
the country from another. (Hear, hear.) It is here that air transport, by 
tending to annihilate distance, will have a peculiar value to India, .as it 
will reduce distance, if distance be measured in hours, almost to the dimen¬ 
sions of a single province. 


I shall perhaps be accused by sorrle of my Honourable friends ol painting 
too vivid a picture. But I would ask them to go back in memory some 25 
or 30 years to the time when we looked in astonishment upon those weird 
and novel contraptions, the iirst motor cars. How many of us ever consi¬ 
dered the possibility that, within a very short space of time, not only should 
wo own one ourselves but that we should regard life without one as quite 
intolerable? Had any one made such a suggestion and had he gone even 
further and predicted the flourishing village-to-village services by such cars, 
which exist to-day in many parts of India, would not he too have been 
accused of painting too vivid a picture? It is indeed a well known fact of 
history that the public are apt to look with suspicion upon all new inventions 
and to doubt their utility for the every day purposes of our life. In the 
case of air transportation also, history has repeated itself; and there have 
not been people wanting in other countries even like Australia, who have 
at the outset doubted the advantages to the community of the development 
of air services. As I have already stated, with greater experience this 
feeling has happily passed aw^ay. 

There are probably also some others among my Honourable friends who 
will take up the attitude that no need for air transport exists in India at 
present, because no active demand has so far been demonstrated. Indeed, 
if I remember rightly, my friend, Diwan Chaman Lall, used this argument. 
Now, Sir, in regard to air transport we are in much the same position as 
our predecessors w^ere when the first railways were mooted. There were 
not wanting critics who held that the world had got on very well up to 
that date without railways, and that the additional speed of transport which 
railways offered was quite unnecessary and uncalled for. Yet how’ many 
of us w'ould to-day go back to the pre-rail era? We should regard with 
horror the prospect of a journey from Madras to Delhi by road and it is by 
no means impossible that our grandsons wdll find themselves regarding wdth 
almost equal horror the idea of a similar journey by rail. It is the provision 
of facilities of this nature which first evidences the need for them and it is 
dangerous in the .extreme to assume that, because there is no open demand 
for such facilities, a latent demand for their provision cannot be shown to, 
exist. It was not the demand for more rapid transport that produced the 
-railways; it was the railways that brought to light the demand for more 
rapid transport. ^ 
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Some of my Honourable friends will probably also argue that India is 
too poor to incur any expenditure on the development of her aerial trans¬ 
port. But however poor India may be, she is not so poor compared with\ 
certain other countries which are already interesting themselves in the 
advancement of civil aviation that she must wholly overlook the need for 
the development of her aerial transport w’hich, as I have already pointed out, 
is sure to result in considerable advantage to her. With the development 
of aerial transport, there is sure to be a considerable increase in business 
in the country with a consequential accession of wealth and prosperity. I 
hope that my Honourable friend, Mr. Birla, who is largely interested in 
the development of industries in India, will be one of the first to promote 
the formation of a subsidized company for running an air service between 
Karachi and Delhi, and that I shall live to see a Birlanagar springing up 
near Delhi with factories for the repair and manufacture of aeroplanes and 
airships which will provide employment for thousands of Indians. Truly 
has the Swarajya paper of Madras said that the emergence of modem com¬ 
mercial aeronautics confers a certain economic value on air which must be 
conserved and developed in the best interests of the country. 

Now, Sir, it is that extreme importance of conserving and developing the 
economic value of our air in the best interests of India which forms the 
keynote of our policy. The Air* Board has pointed out that India's geogra¬ 
phical position marks her out as an all-important link in any air route 
between Great Britain and her Eastern dominions, and between Europe 
and far-eastera Australia. My friend, Diwan Chaman Lall, the other day 
attached a sii^ister meaning to this statement of the Air Board and he 
alleged on the strength of that interpretation that the real object underlying 
our civil aviation policy was to help England in what he considered to be 
her schemes of Imperial aggression in the Far East. I have no doubt that 
my more sober-minded friends, who take an interest in questions relating 
to th§ international commerce, have not failed to realize the correct mean¬ 
ing of the Air Board's statement. Places like Bombay and Karachi form 
some of the principal stations on the main highways of commerce between 
England and Europe and the Far East and Australia. It is, therefore, 
obvious that the routes of aerial transport for commercial purposes between 
the portions of the world to which I have referred must touch or cross India; 
and what the Air Board meant by paragraph 2 of their memorandum read 
with paragraph 4 (an extract from which 'was also quoted by Diwan Chaman 
Lall in his speech in this House on the 21st February) was that unless India 
now took active steps to develop her internal air transport, there was a real 
danger of this transport passing into the hands of foreign capitalists, to 
whom India cannot refuse the right of flight over her territory under the 
terms of an International Air Convention to which India is* a signaitory. The 
point is more fully brought out at the end of paragraph 15 of the Air Board's 
report wjiere they say: 

‘‘ It is because the Air Board fear that India will lose her chance of obtaining her 
proper share in the business of aerial transportation if she does not take part in the 
initial and experimental stage that the Air Board have thought right to bring the 
Whole question before the Government of India; they do not conceive that India can 
obtain and retain her due share of the business of aerial transportation solely by 
granting subsidies to external companies at the expense of the Indian tax-payer, and 
'Wiihotit the interest and support which the emplpyttient of Indians and Indian capital 

the IwiBiness will provide; and for the development of civil aviation they therefore 
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think it most desirable to elicit that interest and support by securing opportunities for 
the investment of Indian capital in commercial air services and the training and 
employment of young Indian men in them.** 

The fact of the matter is that if we do not ourselves adopt a steady line 
of development of our interval air transport, however cautious and slow it 
may be, there is a distinct danger of our internal air routes being exploited 
by, and falling into the hands of, foreign capitalists. If my recollection is 
• correct, my friend, Diwan Gharrian Lall, the other day seemed to look upon 
the resultant state of affairs with a certain amount of eguanimity. He 
said: ‘‘Foreign firms are wanting to connect India wfEh' Europe. Well, 
let them do so.'' He either did not realise that foreign firms will not 
stop with the external air services, but will also take up the development 
of our internal air services if we do not in the meanwhile step in wdth our 
policy; or else he saw no objection to this process. I doubt whether any 
considerable body of the Members of this House will be inclined to share his 
mentality in the matter. I know there are many among my friends opposite 
who are anxious that India should secure an interest in her coastal sea 
traffic and in her inland river traffic. I am sure that they will not agree 
to allow our inland air transport to pass into the hands of foreign capitalists. 
I am not even sure that Mr. Chaman Lall's mentality will be shared by 
many Members of his own party; for as I have already pointed out, one of 
the papers run by a member of his party has already given expression to 
sentiments which are in full accord with the Government of India's policy 
in the matter. 

I hope, Sir, I have now succeeded in establishing my proposition that 
it is of the utmost advantage and importance to India that she should 
develop her internal air transport and should also co-operate towards the* 
development of her external air communications; and that for this purpose 
the policy which the Government has proposed to adopt is in the best 
interest of India. I should like to disabuse the House once again of any 
feeling that may have been created by my friend Diwan Chaman Lall's 
speech the other day that the real object of that policy is to help England's 
supposed military adventures in the Far East. If there are such adven¬ 
tures, and the Government of India desire to co-opcrate in them, the conse¬ 
quential expenditure would be a charge on the military budget and will not 
come up for discussion in this House. The sole object of our policy in 
regard to civil aviation in that stated in paragraph 4 of tlie note already 
circulated, and, to place it prominently before the House, I shall .again 
repeat the quotation which I have already given: The Government of 
India consider that “India should obtain her proper share of the business 
of aerial transportation at this stage in order to ensure that she shall have 
an effective voice in the conditions on which contrncts are given for services 
touching her shores and that opportunities are afforded for the investment 
of Indian capital and for the training and employment of Indian pilots 
and personnel." The first part of the policy refers to external communica¬ 
tions and the second part refers to internal communications. 

At the same time, it is not the desire of the Government of India that 
in the pursuance of their policy for the development of India’s aerial com¬ 
munications, external and internal, they should launch on grandiose schemes 
involving heavy financial commitments. In this connection, I should like, 
to invite the attention of the House to the concluding portion of paragraph 
14 of the Government note on our aviation policy, which has already been 
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Bjupplied to it. It is the intention of Government that the financial com¬ 
mitments involved in tlieir civil aviation policy must take their place in 
due course with competing demands for expenditure in other directions. 
And as all expenditure which Government may desire to incur in pursuance 
of that policy must be subject to the vote of this House and to the approval 
of its Standing Finance Committee where such approval is required under 
standing arrangements, this House will have a continuous opportunity of 
correcting any inclination on the part of government to depart from its 
declared intention. 

I may mention for the information of the House that for some years 
we have been spending every year relatively small sums of money on civil 
aviation, the expenditure since 1921 being voted by the Legislative Assembly 
and also approved by its Standing Finance Committee where such approval 
is required under standing arrangements. Thus we have spent in 1921-22 
Rs. 87,000; in 1922-23 Rs. 44,000; in 1923-24 Rs. 18,000, and in 1924-25 
Rs. 19,000; and in 1925-26 Rs. 1,17.000; almost the whole of the expendi¬ 
ture being of a non-recurring character on the acquisition of sites for aero¬ 
dromes and on the survey of air routes. In 1926-27 we propose to spend 
Rs. 16 lakhs, again mostly on non-recurring items of expenditure. This 
figure includes Rs. 10 lakhs for which the vote of the House is now being 
asked for, and of which only about Rs. 3 lakhs represents cash expenditure, 
the balance being book adjustments of the value of land. In the Budget 
of 1927-28 we have provided for an expenditure of about Rs. 4 lakhs, of 
which only about Rs. 70,000 is- recurring and the balance non-recurring. I 
do not know what reasons my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas had for saying in his speech in this House on the 19th February 
last that the annual expenditure on civil aviation may come up to Rs. 25 
or 30 lakhs in the course of a few years. I have no doubt that, as the 
advantages of the opening of air-routes are realised, our annual expenditure 
on civil aviation will steadily go up, but I shall be surprised if a standard 
of Rs. 25 or 30 lakhs is reached in the near future. In any case, as I have 
already said, the House and its Standing Finance Committee can always 
put a brake on the Government when the latter desires to embark on 
grandiose schemes. 

I shall next proceed to deal with the various main items of expenditure 
which the Government of India propose to incur in accordance with their 
policy for the development of civil aviation. The first and foremost of 
these must obviously be that involved in the creation of an office of Director 
of Civil Aviation. The need for an expert adviser of this class, if we are 
to make any progress in the development of our air routes, however slow 
that progress may he, is' self-evident. As a matter of fact, the need for the 
appointment was accepted by the Standing Finance Committee at its meeting 
on the 12th August 1926. The appointment has received the sanction of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council and negotiations are in progress 
to obtain the services of a suitable officer with practical experience. The 
proposals for the office establishment of iihe Director were accepted by the 
Standing Finance Committee at its meeting on the 4th February last sxibject 
td the discussion of policy by this House. 

the most important items of expenditure which must be 
.to give effect to oui? policy in regard to civil aviation is the provision 
for what may be called air harbours and air ports. It is essential that 
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we should have these harbours before aerial transport services can start 
in India. As I have already stated, the supplementary grant which the 
House is asked to approve is wanted for the purposes of land required for 
three air harbours at Bombay, Calcutta and Kangoon respectively. These 
harbours must be established before any internal air services can be started 
between the principal stations in India. My friend, Diwan Chaman Lall, 
was not quite correct in stating the other day that the expenditure is in- 
^tended to assist companies operating the external air services of India. 
They are meant essentially for the internal services which we hope will 
spring up with the inauguration of the external service to Karachi, though 
-they will be available for the reception of any aircraft operating external 
services which may touch Bombay, Calcutta or Eangoon, nor is it part of 
policy of the Government of India that foreign companies should be allow¬ 
ed to establish internal air services between these stations. It is obviously 
essential in India’s interest that she should own her air harbours as she 
owns her sea harbours, and that these air harbours should not be the 
monopoly of any companies, internal or foreign. It was for this reason 
that as early as 1920 the Government of India adopted the policy tBat all 
aerodromes and necessary equipment, all hangars, quarters, godowns, light¬ 
ing, telegraphic and meteorological apparatus, etc., should be the property 
of the Government of India; and expenditure in accordance with this policy 
has been incurred ever since and has received the approval of this House since 
it came into being. As has been pointed out by the Air Board, a departure 
from this policy has been permitted at Karachi where the British Govern¬ 
ment has been allowed to build an air harbour with the help of certain 
contributions made by the Government of India. The Government of India 
will later on take up the question of acquisition from the British Govern¬ 
ment of the equipment of the airship base at Karachi, though it is not 
proposed at present to incur any expenditure for this purpose either in the 
current or in the ensuing year. 

I think it is necessary for me at this stage to say a few words in regard 
to the assistance which India has rendered to the British Government, and 
not to the Imperial Airways Company, in connection with the establishment 
of the air harbour at Karachi. The precise nature of this assistance is that 
the Government of India have acquired at their cost, about Rs. lakhs, 
the land required for the air harbour and have leased the land rent-free to 
the British Government. They have also made a grant-in-aid of Es. 4 
lakhs towards the scheme on the understanding that import duties at the 
ordinary rates will be paid on all materials imported into India for the 
wprks. The assistance was given on certain conditions which have not yet 
become operative as the service for which it was given has not yet started. 
It has been alleged in certain quarters that this assistance was rendered 
without the cognizance of this House; and I find it actually stated m the 
article in the Bwarajyay to which I have already referred, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India have undertaken to give the assistance “of course without 
a word being said about it in the Legislative Assembly As a matter of 
'fact, the grant'd! the assistance was approved at a meeting of the Standing 
Pinance Committee on the 2nd March 1925, the members present including 
my Honourable friends Messrs. ShanmuSham Chetty, Gaya Prasrf Singh, 
as well as Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas; and the expenditure has been 
incurred only after the vote for it has been obtained from the Assembly 
either through the ordinary budget demand or through a supplemental^ 
idemand. Later on, the Government of India have also agreed to provide 
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a hangar and certain hutments at Karachi at a cost of Bs. 1 lakh, but here 
again the approval of the Standing Finance Committee and the vote of this 
House was obtained to the expenditure. As already stated, the true picture 
is that the air harbour at Karachi is being constructed with financial assist¬ 
ance from the British Government, and it is only proper that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should later on take over the harbour by paying back to the 
British Government the money they are spending on it. 

Apart from the four main air harbours at Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Kangoon, it will be necessary gradually to provide a chain of aerodromes* 
across the main air routes. With the approval of the Standing Finance 
Committee a sum of Bs. IJ lakhs has been entered in the Budget for 
1927-28 to meet e:!q)enditure on the acquisition of land for the intermediate 
aerodromes on the main route from Karachi to Calcutta and Bangoon. 
An additional reason for incurring this expenditure at an early date is to 
enable the Government of India to exercise some control on the route 
adopted by foreign aircraft in their flights across India. This foreign air¬ 
craft has nothing to do with the Imperial Airways Company, nor is it engaged 
on commercial flights, there being as yet no commercial air route traversing 
India. It is engaged on what is known as experimental world flights. 

The third most important item of expenditure is on the grant of subsidies 
for external air services. I should at the outset like to make it clear 
that these subsidies are quite distinct from the obligations which 
are imposed on India as one of the signatories to the Inter¬ 
national Air Convention of October 1919 in the matter of co-operation 
in internal measures concerning the collection and dissemination of statis¬ 
tical current and special meteorological information and the establishment 
of extensive wireless stations to provide facilities for the use of wireless 
telegraphy in air navigation. If India is to take her proper place among the 
progressive nations of the world, she cannot ignore her international obliga¬ 
tions; and steps have already been taken or will have to be taken with the 
approval of the Standing Finance Committee and the vote of this House 
for the gradual expansion of our meteorological and wireless services which 
will not only enable India to discharge her international obligations in these 
matters but will also be of immense benefit to her in other directions. In¬ 
cidentally any developments of these two services means the provision of 
further avenues of employment for Indian youths, for both services have 
now been almost wholly Indianized. The expenditure on such development 
is, however, not chargeable to the Aviation grant, and we are not concerned 
with it for the present. 

In regard to subsidies proper, their grant is fully justified bv India's 
large interest in foreign commerce and in the interest of that important 
body of her tax-payers which is engaged in that commerce. It may interest 
the House to know, that as soon as the contingency of the grant of subsi¬ 
dies for external air services Became apparent to me, on the 5th September 
1926 I placed the subject before my Standing Finance Committee of the 
Indian Legislature, of which, my Honourable friend Diwan Chaman Lall 

then a member and at the particular meeting of which he was present. 
Im CommiUee unanimously accepted the general idea of a subsidy pro^ 
Vidod that it were given subject to certain conditions which should include 
5 control of the service and a provision for the training of 

; Pilots, But thev considered that the conditions could not be 

formulated until further details were available. It will be seen from 
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paragraph 5 of the Government note that the claim of India to be consulted 
at all stages on the terms of any contraot for an air service touching her 
shores, and to participate as a principal in the contract with a right to 
insist on the inclusion of such provisions as may be necessary to promote 
India’s interests, e,g., the training and subsequent employment of Indian 
personnel, subject to acceptance of a share in the financial liabilities of the 
contract has been preferred by the Government of India to the British 
Government and is understood to have met with their approval. 

As a matter of fact, no subsidies for external air services have yet been 
granted by tEe Government of India and there is no such proposal at 
present before the House. Any expenditure in this connection will of 
course require a vote of this House and the approval of the Standing 
Finance Committee, unless it is relatively so small that no reference to 
the latter body is required under standing arrangements, and it can be met - 
by reappropriation from grants voted by the House. 

The fourth and last main item of expenditure will be on the develop¬ 
ment of internal air routes and of internal air transportation services, apart 
from the provision of air harbours. So far, no expenditure in this connec¬ 
tion has been incun-ed, or is proposed to be incurred in 1926-27 or 1927-28, 
with the exception of small sums spent on the survey of the main arterial 
air routes of India which, as stated in paragraph 10 oi the Government 
note, we propose to continue in 1927-28. 'It is the present intention of 
the Government of India that the establishment of internal air services 
should, at any rate at the initial stage, be left to companies registered in 
India with rupee capital, which should be required to afford training and 
opportunities for employment for Indians in all branches of its work. 

The first action which is proposed to take in this direction is in regard 
to the opening of an air service between Calcutta and Eangoon. I would 
refer the House in this connection to paragraph 8 of the Government note 
circulated. In adopting this line of action the Government of India have 
been guided by the experience of certain other countries, e.g., England, 
Japan and Australia. The experience of these countries has demonstrated 
that the case of civil aerial transport is one wliich calls for special enter¬ 
prise of a peculiarly open-minded character, and the exploration of the 
possibilities of civil aerial transport must be undertaken in a spirit un¬ 
trammelled by those methods which are usually associated wdth Govern¬ 
ment management; finiis or companies should without interference be 
allowed to undertake commercial service where they are willing to do so; 
firms or companies which undertake services desired by the State, but are 
likely to be unrernunerative, should be assisted by the State to the extent 
calculated to provide a reasonable return on the capital invested. At the 
same time, it must be recognized that the whole thing is in an experimental 
stage, and it may be necessary for the Government in India in the near 
future to take over the establishment and management of air services with¬ 
in India, Meanwhile, the point raised by my Honourable friend Pandit 
Hirday Nath Ku^zru about the desirability of inserting a provision in con¬ 
tracts with subsidised companies empowering Government to take over . 
the undertakng after a reasonable period of time will not be overlooked. 

I shall turn lastly to the question of teaching Indian youths in what is 
called the science and art of civil aviation in which apparently a considerable 
number of Members of this House appear to be interested. 

An Sonotttable Member: Why only civil aviation? 
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< The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is all 1 am con¬ 
cerned with at present. I have already answered a number of qviestlons 
cn the subject in this House and I now nnd that 16 Members of this House 
have tabled a Besolution on the subject. There seems to be some impres¬ 
sion in certain quarters that the Military Air Force in India should suffice 
for this training, and that no other agency is required for the purpose. If 
I remember rightly, my Honourable friend Diwan Chaman Lall g^ye ex¬ 
pression to this opinion on the floor of this House the other day; but judg¬ 
ing from the Besolution tabled apparently many of the Members of his 
own party do not subscribe to that view. I should, however, like to make 
it perfectly clear that it is not possible for the Boyal Air Force Squadrons 
in India to undertake this work, as their whole time must be occupied in 
maintaining their efficiency for military operations. I should like also to 
state that the reports which 1 have so far studied make it clear jthat a school 
for the teaching of the science and art of civil aviation in all its details 
is not a practical proposition. So far as I can make out the conclusion 
which has been arrived at in some of the more important countries of the 
world on the basis of recent experience is that the training of the personnel 
required in connection with the air transport services can be best managed 
through subsidised companies ; and this is precisely what the Government 
of India propose to do at present. This personnel may be divided into 
three classes. Firstly, artisans and mechanics, secondly, aeronautical 
engineers, and thirdly, fliers and pilots. The technical education of artisans 
and mechanics employed in connection with aerial transport cannot con¬ 
veniently be treated as a special subject but must be divided between the 
engineering and the wood-workers* trades.' The initial part of the educa¬ 
tion will have to be imparted at the ordinary technical schools and at the 
schools of engineering; and all that will be required in addition is the 
formation of special classes at schools situated in the neighbourhood of aerial 
works or aerodromes. Aeronautical engineers must in the first instance be 
fully qualified mechanical engineers with a sound practical and an advanced 
theoretical training. Engineering colleges will doubtless recognize that 
just as the education of engineers is incomplete without some knowledge 
of electrical engineering so in future all mechanical engineers should have 
at least a superficial Imowledge of aeronautical engineering. In addition, 
arrangements will have to be made for the specialised training of the aero¬ 
nautical engineer in aeronautics as a post-graduate course including practi¬ 
cal training in works and aerodromes. For the training of fliers and pilots, 
arrangements will have to be made with companies for tuition at flying 
schools attached to the main aerodromes, and later on it may be necessary 
to start a school of aerial navigation where map-reading, the use of the 
compass, astronomy, signalling nnd wireless telegraphy and meteorology 
will be taught. Of course, all this assumes that it will be possible to 
start in India indigenous companies operating internal air services with or 
without the assistance of a subsidy from Government. Should, however, 
this become impossible and Government Has to take over the establish¬ 
ment and management of the internal cur services. Government will also 
h^ve to make direct arrangement for the final training of Indian vouths at 
aerodromes and air works. 

is another method of , training which has been in vogue in both 
ESisgiaiid and Australia. In those coijntries in order to encourage the 
practice of flying among the general public with freedom from any military 
liability and Government control, :and' With’the object of the detefopment 
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ol “air sense'*, the formation of light aero-clubs which prwifle facilities for 
flying at a comparatively small cost has been facilitated by ^yemment 
grants. As I have already said, a scheme for the fornaation of similar clubs 
in India has already been put forward and it will receive 'the^ consideration 
of Government as soon as we have got our expert in civil aviation. 

It'must be understood that the information which I am placing before 
the House is the best which I have been able to collect from a study of 
various reports. It is our intention to foster the training of Indians as 
pilots, etc., and as soon as we get our Director of Civil Aviation, one of his 
functions will be to prepare a paper showing the steps taken in the other 
principal countries of the world in regard to training in the various subjects 
connected with civfl aviation, and the , action to be taken in India in that 
direction. And if I get my grants and get that officer, I shall certainly have 
that matter fully examined and necessary information supplied to various 
members of this House. 

I must apologise to the House for having taken a good deal of its time. 
I trust, however, that with the full explanation now furnished by me, 
there should be no hesitation on the part of this House in accepting the 
general outline of the policy and in passing the Demand before it. As I 
have already stated, there are certain items of that policy in regard to which 
there will be further opportunities for discussion in this House in connection 
with the Demands which Government may place before it. 

Mr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise 
to oppose this Demand. I have asked certain questions and very pertinent 
questions, to elicit certain information which would enable me not to be 
in a position to oppose this Demand, but unfortunately I have been very 
much disappointed. I could understand the Military Member coming 
out boldly and straight and telling me distinctly that Government is not 
going to make any such arrangement. I could not understand the reply 
that was given to me by the Honourable Member over there. I could 
not understand his saying that civil aviation is a subject which could not 
be suitably taught to boys in India. It seems we have not been able to 
understand the responsibility that attaches to persons taking up civil 
aviation or aviation of any kind. I shall quote for the information of the 
House the responsibilities that are supposed' to attach to persons taking 
to aviation. I am reading from an English book, **Careers for our Sons.": 

“ The ability required in an officer or a mechanic is of no mean order. They 
commence their service by assuming responsibilities far graver than normally fall to 
their contemporaries in the Army and Navy. Almost from the outset of his career 

. the pilot carries in his hand the safety of himself, his crew and his 

craft. His every day responsibilities are almost as great in peace as in 
war. To be trained to fulfil them, he must first be grounded in those qualities which 
are essential to all officers of the fighting services—obedience, self-reliance and self- 
control. He must then be taught enough about £he design and rigging of his aero¬ 
plane and the principles of engineering construction to be able to detect faults, > and 
assure himself that his craft is in a serviceable condition. He will require to know 
something of meteorology, of wireless telegraphy and telephony, of aerial photography, 
which ifir almost a science in itself; of Army, Navy and Air Force organisation, and 
the many aspects of airmanship and practical dying. He will have to use a machine 
gun under the most difficult conditions; learning the use of elaborate sights, and the 
adjustin^t and changing of defective parts at lightning speed, maintaining at the 
same time control of his aeroplane and Iceeping watch on the manoeuvres of the ap¬ 
posing machine. Last,^^ all, he mu^t be trained inM^etvation, learning the signi¬ 
ficance of objects <m tho pound, judging the qualifies of the surface from colour 
and appearance, and preparing reconnaissance reports. When all ihic has been mas¬ 
tered be passes into the service as a pilot officer.** 

S 
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, Tbe Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Honoiirable Member 
ji$ referring to military aviation. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am glad that I have been interrupted in this way. 
I am going to prove to you that in the foremost countries of the world,, 
like England, civil and military aviation is so intermixed that one cannot 
be separated from the other. I am going to prove that. Thei^e are 
several methods by which stu^dents and boys of the age of 15, 16, 17 and 
19 are recruited into the Air Service. They begin with military service 
and after finishing military service, according to a 3 .years, 6 years or T 
years* course, whatever it may be, then all those boys are enlisted as 
trdned Craftsmen. Unfortunately for the Honourable Member there is 
no such thing as civil aviation apart from military aviation in England 
and therefore I am not in a position to give him an example of a county 
where civil aviation is completely divorced from military aviation. He will 
not find such a thing in any country on the face of the. earth to-day. ^ 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: What about Japan? 

Dr. B. S. Hoon]e: I am glad that I have been interrupted. Japan to¬ 
day has also not completely divorced military from civil aviation. They 
have now advanced to such an extent that they have found that it will be 
advantageous to have a civil department as separate from the military 
department, it is true; but the fact must be clearly understood that when 
aviation was introduced into Japan some 10 years ago .... 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Civil aviation. 

Dr. B. S. Moon]e: I am just coming to that. This civil aviation has 
'been introduced into Japan from the year 1920 and it has been introduced 
and fostered by the Military Department there. I am just going to prove 
it. In England arrangements are made for all kinds of students to be re¬ 
cruited. Students of universities have been recruited so have boy 
mechanics and I may say for the information of the Honourable Member 
over there that boy mechanics of the age of 15 or 16 are admitted. It is 
said—^I am reading from this book—^that “boy mechanics are enlisted by 
means of competitive examinations held twice a year. They must be 
between the ages of 16 and 16J, . . . The syllabus of the open competitive 
examination includes these subjects: Mathematics, Experimental 
Science*, General Paper, English Composition. The Air Ministry are 
desirous of receiving entries from boys who have had a secondary or techni¬ 
cal school education.** They are so anxious that boys should come and 
join; and yet we are told here that civil aviation is not a suitable subject 
to teach to boys. 

Honourable Members: Who said that? 

Dr. B. S. Moonjo: That was the reply given to me. I asked the ques¬ 
tion : 


(a) In view of the fact as announced by H. E. the Viceroy in his address tO' 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly on 24th January 1927 that * this development 
of aviation marks the introduction into the country of a form of civil transport \ 
will Government be pleased to state if Ckrrernment is contemplating to make adequate' 
arrangements for imparting education to Indian boys in all the branches of civil 
And^ mlitary aviation, so as to enable India ip take a due share in the matter both 
air transport as well as in the defence 61 India in aer^ warfare. 


aoy whgi k it likely that schools lor teaching aviation to Indian boys wilt* 
In bdiaf^ » / 
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The reply given to me was: 

** Gbverhmeni do not consider that aviation of any kind is a subject which can' 
suitably be taught to boys in schools and do not therefore contemplate stsrtmg such 
schools.*’ 

Honourable Members: Schools, yes. 

Dr. B. S. Moon]e: Unfortunately this is India. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners* Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce): But it is not taught in England either in ordinary schools; only 
in cadet schools. 

Dr. B. S. MooD]e: I am just coming to that. *'Boy mechanics are 
enlisted ....** 

Sir Victor Sassoon and others: They do not fly. 

Dr. B. S. Hoonje: I will read to you what they say: 

The Air Ministry are desirous of receiving entries from boys who have had a 
secondary or technical school education. . . . The ultimate prospects open to these, 
boys may be summed up as follows : 

(a) Those who qualify at the end of the three years* course will be promoted 
forthwith to Leading Aircraftsmen in one of the skilled trades **.... 

Hr. Arthur Moore (Bengal: European): That is entirely groundwork. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: But they fly also, as appears from the words: 

“ Those who qualify at the end of the three years’ course will be promoted forth¬ 
with to Leading Aircraftsmen in one of the skilled trades.” 

and 

” A certain number of bo'ys of. exceptional promise will be selected for an additional 
four months’ course of higher instruction, and will be promoted forthwith to corporal. 

From among those who qualify for this higher training some will be selected for 
commissions, and will pass on to the Cadet College for training as Flying Officers 
together with the cadets entered by open competition.” 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is all military avia¬ 
tion. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I have already told you that this is uriortimately 
India, which is the only country in the world where there is neither civil t 
nor military aviation training, at present. In no other country in the 
world are the two things divorced from each other. Now I am going to 
tell you what Japan has done. Knowledge, it has been said, is like the 
origin of a river which begins with driblets but there is no knowing where 
and how it will end. As an example of that I am going to give you the 
case of Japan. Japan began its aviation with only two officers: 

” Two officers who were trained in France and returned home in 1911, were the 
first airmen in Japan. 

Mr. N. M. Jodii (Nominated: Labour Interests): Were they Japanese 
or Englishmen? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Japanese. 

Lala Lajpat Bai (Jullundur Division: Nou-Muhammadan): Japan is 
not a part of the British Empire. 

Dr. £• 8. Moonje: 

Two officers who were trained in France and retnmed home in 1011 were the 
^rst airmen in Japan, followed by two others in 1012 and’ three in I2l8.** 

B a 
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So» in all 7 peisons trained outside their country have created what Japan 
ifi to-day, {An Honourable Member: **Question?'*)—a great military power. 
I have no authority except the book that has been given to me. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Does the Year Book say 
that those 7 oflBcers created the military and civil air-services^ in Japan? 
There were undoubtedly those 7 officers, but is there anything in that 
book which states that it is those 7 officers alone who created the civil 
and militaiy air services in Japan? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: That is exactly the case. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: They were the pioneers. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: It is a very good question that has been asked. It 
clears the whole ground and I hope my Honourable friend, having got 
that ground cleared, will admit that in the near future schools smd colleges 
on the lines of Japan should be created in India: 

“ In 1919, an aviation section was created in the War OfRce and the first militwy 
aviation school was opened at Tokorozawa, near Tokyo, in January 19^, to give 
training in the .first year to about 100 students including both conunissioned and non¬ 
commissioned officers, besides admitting a few civilians.** 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Trained by whom? 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: By the military. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: By the 7 aviators you mean? 

Dr, B. S. Moonje: There is no mention here that any people were 
imported from outside except those 7 persons who came over there and 
taught the people there. I am not going to conceal one more fact, namely, 
what kind of help the British Government gavQ to Japan. The book 
says: 

“ The Navy aviation is indebted to the assistance of the party of British flight 
officers for the marked progress it has attained, just as the Army air service owes its 
development to the training it received from the party of the French flight officers.** 

If the English people could give such kind of help as to enable her to 
develop her navy and naval aviation, what have they done to us in spite 
of their having been here for the last 160 years, though we are prepared to 
take a due share in aviation? 

I know that there is a certain opinion going round that though the 
railways have been in India we are not in a position to take our full share 
in their techniccd management, and it is said, “As you are paying for the 
railways, so you should be prepared to pay for the civil aviation." When 
the^ railways were started in India, we had just been conquered by the 
British end we were in a stupefied condition and we did not know what 
to do. But we do not want to be placed in that position now. If aviation 
is to be introduced in India to-day vnth oiur consent we must be hi a posi¬ 
tion, to be leading it from the very beginning. I know that Government 
allMthe. power, they can get 18 lakhs; they can get 9 lakhs, they can 
get even 60 lekh$; they need consult us at all. 
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I am told that no money has been spent without consulting the Assem¬ 
bly. I am surprised at the reply that has been given to me. The reply 
that was given is this. I asked the question: 

“ Will the Government please state if the policy regarding civil aviation, as enunoiatod 
in paragraph 10 of the Memorandum of the Indian Air £>ard to give effect to whicb 
certain amounts of money have already been spent despite financial stringency prevailing 
in these years as detailed in the said paragraph, was submitted to the Assembly for 
its approval previous to the Government h^tvinff spent that money to ^ve effect to the 
said policy and what amounts of money have been spent so far to give effect to that 
policy?'* 

The reply was: 

The bulk of the expenditure was incurred before the Assembly came into being 
and anything incurred thereafter has of course been submitted to its vote. 'The infor¬ 
mation is being collected and will be sent to the Honourable Member when available.” 

What amount of money has been spent, even to-day the office does not 
know, it wants time for collecting the information. 

In short, the mentality of the Government in this respect, as it haa 
been in respect of the military, the railway and other departments, is like 
this. Folf spending money in order to help outsiders, the British, tO’ 
exploit India the British Government keeps its purse open {An Honourable 
Member: “Question?”). I have just quoted from the book- I am now 
quoting from the memorandum supplied to me by the Government, page 
8, paragraph 6: 

” The question of linking India. ...” 

I am saying that Government at the time of spending money in such 
matters does not even care to see whether the money will be spent on 
profitable business or not. To continue: 

” The question of linking India with the outer world by a line of afr ‘communica¬ 
tions was first raised in June 1919, when a scheme was put forward by the Air Ministry 
for the establishment of an air service between Cairo and Karachi. The objects of 
this scheme were mainly military, though the carriage of mails was also contemplated. 
The Government of India supported the proposals, and, on the understanding that a 
weekly service would be instituted, agreed to provide and maintain the necessary 
aerodromes and buildings from Karachi to Bushire, at an estimated cost of Ks. 1^ lakhs 
initial and Hs. 36,000 recurring. The British Government were to be responsible for 
providing the necessary machines, the pay and maintenance of the unit, the cost of 
flying and any other liabilities.” 

I have said that the Government does not care even to see whether the 
business is a soimd business or not, and to prove that I shall proceed to 
quote: 

“ Before, however, any action was taken in the matter, the British OovCnunent 
decided to abandon the proposal for the carriage of mails by the saggeSted acrviefb It 
would, thejr decided, be preferable to deal with the scheme as a mUltary propomon, 
pare and simple, leaving the question of the inangnration of a civil maU service for 
separate connderatioa.”' 

Withotit knowing anything as to whether it was going to be successful or 
not, whether it w4s going to be a civil or a military thing—Without coit> 
sidering apy Of those things, the Government in a most geo^ious sp&it 
showed iis readiness to give away Bs. 18 laUbs, and sidid. “if you want 
mo*« money we Will be prepare(i to give it. ” That is mo mentality of 
this Government in regard to spending money, so that outsidem. the BritisS 
I mean. Of course, may be able to exploit India. As regale their menta^ty 
in the matter of giving a little share to the Indians in that exploitation I 
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just read to you from that same memorandum which has been supplied 
to us by Government. At page 2, paragraph 5, sub-paragraph 17(i) it is 
Baid: 

“ The claim of India to be consulted at all stages on the terms of any contract 
for an air service touching her shores, and to participate as a principal in the contract 
with a right to insist on the inclusion of such provision as may be necessary to promote 
India’s interests, the training and subsequent employment of Indian personnel, 

subject to acceptance of a share in the financial liabilities of the contract has been 
preferred to the British Government and is understood to meet with their approval.” 

What are India’s interests? The whole interest of India is to be con¬ 
centrated in these three things, namely, “the training, and subsequently 
employment of Indian personnel subject of course to acceptance of a share 
in the financial liabilities of the contract”. After all this money has been 
spent what we shall be allowed to do is that we can take advantage of the 
training only for “subsequent employment” in that company, and that 
too subject to one condition that we shall have to take our share in the 
losses of that company . . ‘ . . 


Sir Victor Sassoon: And profits. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: The words are “financial liabilities”. Well, if that 
is going to be considered the “interests” of India, I do not think that any 
elected Member here will be in a position to vote for this Grant. Let 
it be tmderstood that in opposing this Grant I am not opposed to the intro¬ 
duction of civil aviation. I am not opposed to the introduction of military 
aviation. I am not one of those who feel benumbed by the dread of the 
Western civilisation in its aspect either of mechanical industrialism or 
mechanical militarism, I am one of those who think all the latest deve¬ 
lopments in knowledge in the world should be introduced into India. Poor 
as India is, she is paying crores and crores for maintaining this costly gov¬ 
ernment. She will readily pay 13 lakhs, or even 50 lakhs; she will not 
mind it; but the whole benefit must accrue to the people of India. Let 
there be a clear understanding that we are not opposed to the introduction 
of civil aviation; but in the name of the introduction of civil aviation, 
let there not be fresh openings created for exploiting India by people 
who are foreigners. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That is precisely what 
we want to stop. 

Dr. B. S. Moonie: Sir, the best way to stop it is to teach aviation so 
that Indians may be able immediately and from the very beginning to take 
advantage of whatever progress has been made. The first condition or 
test of your hona fideB is for you to bring a Besolution instituting State 
scholarships for the training of Indians abroad- so long as there are no faci¬ 
lities, for teaching aviation in India. 


Ths Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: On a point of explanation. 
It seems to me that the Honourable Member did not listen to my speech. 
1Lnja4e it perfectly cle^ that it is. the intention of the Government of 
SWG |p foster the training of fn^ahs,. We do not at present know what 
we will hWettp .take. When we have got the Director of 
we ishall be able to wqrk out schemes and we shall issue 
Honourable vJ^einbers will be able to know in 
be taken*, The Honourable Member read from 
did ,pot .... 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member has no right of reply. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I have carefully and cheerfully heard what the 
Honourable Member repd from his written speech. I am glad Goyem- 
ment has given us an assurance that they will take meswures for* providing 
education after the Director of Civil Aviation has been appointed. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: They did' not say they will take measures but that 
they will issue bulletins. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: I am not one of those who doubt the intentions of 
Government* I take their intention for what it is worth. I have stated 
just now a test of their bona fidea. I know it is a protracted affair. It 
took six years in Japan. In India it might take 20 years. What I say 
is, until that protracted period comes to an end, institute State scholar¬ 
ships for Indians for training abroad. With great respect and humility, 
I say ‘‘Teach us, dear Sir, your civil aviation*'. If you do not want to 
teach us military aviation, teach us civil aviation. Send us to Japan or 
France. We do not mind going to Germany. What we mind is this. If 
you are prepared to introduce civil aviation, we must be prepared to take 
our full share from the very first in the developments. If that does not 
happen, then we will not vote you one pice. 

I am told that there is not much to be taught about aviation. Japan 
takes a different view. I am quoting from the Year Book of Japan. I 
am reading from page 169. It says: 

“ This office (Bureau of Aviation) is in charge of all aviation matters exclusive of 
military and naval aviation. It undertakes, as provided in the Aviation Control Regula¬ 
tion, the examination of machines and applicants for the operators license, and hcul 
by October 1923 thirty-four young civilian aspirants trained at the military and naval 
aerodromes. Further it encourages in various ways this particular aerial activity, as 
by offering prizes in competitive contests, giving consolation money when a civil 
aviator is injured or killed.** 

What; a kindly government I If a civil aviator carrying on a commercial 
line in his own interest happens to be injured, the Government gives con¬ 
solation money. Then, Sir, the Government there has besides the Bureau, 
the Aviation Board of Council and Aviation Institute, both in charge of the 
Department of Education. The former carries out researches into the 
theoretical side of the art and the latter their practical application. I 
think we Indians are supposed to be quite different from human beings 
in Japan, and particularly from that point of view we may not be in a 
position to understand the mentality of our Government when they 
say that it is a protracted affair. They say that information has to be 
collected; bulletins will have to be issued; the Director of Civil Aviation 
appointedexperts should be brought in; staffs found for them, and so on. 
26 years will be spent in this way and after that they will inti^uce avia¬ 
tion. I do not think any elected Indian Member in this • House will 
agree to that. I do not make any distinction between Indians and 
Statutory Indians. All those who regard India as their motherland are 
Indians whether Statutory or Non-Statutory. At the same time I want 
to warn my friends that we should not be caught in this British diplbmacy. 
We were tol^ that thejie was no British preference during the debate on 
steel protection. The ):>igge8t of our men boldly asserted there vms no 
preference and eventually it was. admitted that there wiis. It is a small 
sum of money n^w. We do not know what it will come to next year. I 
am. a resident of this oo^tty. There is a big river known as Sonabhadra, 
'There is a tradition about it. There are somd parts in It, where if a inah 
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puts his foot his foot goes in and in into the sand; the more he tries to 

e^ricate himself the more deeply he gets into the sand. Such is British 

diplomacy, Sir. They say that they are introducing civil aviation in the 
best economic interests of India. I will not be satisfied until a definite 
promise is given on the floor of this House as regards three points, namely^ 
whether in the near future a college like the Cranwell College is to be 

established in India: whether in the near future schools are to be estab¬ 

lished : whether in the meantime State scholarships are to be immediately 
instituted for enabling Indians to learn aviation in outside countries. I 
am not to be satisfied now and India is not to be satisfied now merely 
with being motor drivers or engine drivers or ticket collectors in the 
Eailway Department. This is a new Department being opened in India 
and I want to have from the very beginning, from the top to the bottom, 
a full share in it. Therefore, I am taking this precaution, and until those 
three things are promised to us on the floor of this House I do not think 
I can support this motion. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes 
to Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


My. K. 0. Boy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, after the very 
eloquent speech which my esteemed friend. Dr. Moonje, delivered to this 
House it is important that the two issues which are now before the House 
should be separated. The first is the small grant which the Finance 
Member is seeking for civil aviation in India, and the second is the question 
of policy. {An Honourable Member: “Supplementary Grant.“) Thank 
you, Sir, Supplementary Grant. Sir, as regards the first, as the House is 
aware from the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee, the money 
required is mainly for the purposes of acquisition of land near Bombay, 
Calcutta and Bangoon, and the bulk of the money is merely a bodt transfer 
as the lands which the Department of Industries and Labour propose to 
acquire belong to the Army Department. I am quite sure. Sir, that as 
a result of this grant the Imperial Airways Company will not be benefited, 
in any way. The Cairo-Karachi service will terminate at Karachi, and 
thereafter it is open to the Government of India to transport the mail and 
the passengers as best they like. I hope, therefore. Sir, that the House 
will not. hesitate to make this small grant to my esteemed friend. Sir 
Bhtapendra Nath Mitra. As regards the question of policy, I am more 
or less 4n agreement with my Honourable friend. Dr. Moonje. When Dr. 
Moonje liold the House that military and civil aviation are two sister 
sein^iees, I am at one with him. Let us take the case of England. 
Alt^touf^ these iare two sister services, they are two very different branches 
ihnre. J Hndert the Secretary of State ior Air thq^ is a directorate of 
CiaS 4^^ contmi of Sir. Sefton Bi:;ancker, and there is the 

of Military Aviation Sfr Hugh Trenchard. 'J^ese are 

ttfo dteMnct h of the service, administered separately by the Seore- 

aid of the Air Couwil. Qur duty here, if we* 
the development of civil aviation hi India, 
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to Indianize what we know is the Indian Air Board. The Indian Air 
Board is a mere technical and all obsolete body. Let us have the experts 
by all means, but let us have sufficient representation on the Indian Air 
Board of the Central Legislature. (BEear, hear.) •Thereby^ Sir, you will 
obtain the initial control of policy. Then, Sir, there is the financial 
control of the Standing Finance Committee, and finally the control of this 
House. You will thus secure triple control. What then does the Legis¬ 
lature want more than what we can get under the present conditions? 

Then, Sir, compare our difficulties with other countries. I am in 
entire agreement with Dr. Moonje there. Dr. Moonje, I am sorry to say, 
could not obtain a proper answer from Mr. Young because his question 
was not very correctly framed. Mr. Young cannot undertake to train 
Indians in the air force now stationed in India—^because it is a purely 
British unit. (Mr. B, Das: We pay for it.*') (Another Honourable 
Member: ** Who pays for it?'*) I am coming to that.® Those of us who 
had opportunities of meeting Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State 
for Air—I had the privilege of being one—made no secret that we felt 
it a grievance that while all other Colonies are allowed entrance into the 
Eoyal Air Force, we are not. I know, Sir, that he is a far-sighted man, 
with a gpeat deal of business and commercial experience and that he will 
not forget India’s claim, and I have no doubt that he will place our 
views before His Majesty’s Government. If His Majesty’s Government 
see eye to eye with us, right and good. Otherwise it is open to this House 
to put down a motion to say that an Indian air unit should be created and 
attached to the Indian Army and so Indians will be eligible for service. 
That is the line on which we should proceed and not on the lines Dr. Moonje 
suggested. Dr. Moonje’s suggestion is I venture to think one of obstruc¬ 
tion, and mine is a suggestion of progress and advance. (Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, what is the international verdict on India? During last year, 
Sir, we had visitors from all countries. We had a visit from a distinguished 
French aviator, an Italian aviator and also a Spanish aviator. Many 
British airmen visited this country. What is their verdict? Their verdict 
is that India is ideally suited for aviation, that Indians make good pilots,, 
good Engineers and good mechanics, a corps of trained airmen will 
materially contribute to the self-development of India. Sir, I will give 
you a passage from a speech made by Sir Sefton Brancker, the Director of* 
British Civil Aviation. He is an honest Englishman and stated our case 
frankly and bluntly: 

“ For the development of flying in India, he thought that an Indian Company should 
be formed with a large proportion of Indian capital.** 

Have we any objection? This is what my friend, Dr. Moonje, wants. 
Here he has the assurance of the highest authority. Then again. Sir, he 
says: 

** There was no reason why aircraft should not be manufactured in India.*’ 

And he thought Karachi was an ideal place. Do I understand, Sir, that 
this House will prevent Karachi, the city of my friend, Mr, Harohandnu 
Vishindee, from manufacturing aircraft? Is it the intention of tUs Housed 
Then, Sir, you hear what he says of the Indians: 

** ’JThey oquld train pp. Indian mechanics and engineers and pilots. He himself had 
had experience of Indian pilots-^cne from one fropi the south, and one fr^m^ 

the Piipjab. Thty.had been with him in the War in France, and had done good work.. 
They weire quite sackiessful in eVery way. (Loud Cho^t.)’* 
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J^e we going to deprive our countrymen of following these avocations of 
life? I trust Sir Sefton Brancker and I hope the House will trust him. 
Ni)w, Sir, what is our position? Are we going to keep ourselves away from 
the progress that is being made elsewhere in these modem times? Are we 
going to isolate India from the airways of the world? Are we going to 
turn down the appeal made by my friend, the Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra? Sir, I have known him for many years, and I know perfectly 
well that he would nob have placed this motion before the House had he 
not been convinced that it is good for India, and I conamend Sir Basil 
Blackett’s motion for the acceptance of the House. 

Mr. 0* Duraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor 
Non-Muhammadan Eural): Sir, it is due to the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee that this poUcy of aviation which has been taken up by the Indian 
Government has come before this Assembly for discussion. Although the 
convention was agreed to in the year 1919, till this day the policy which 
the Indian Government wanted to pursue in the matter has not been 
brought out on the floor of this House. Sir, it is stated that the air 
convention wias agreed to by this Government and the British Govern¬ 
ment along with other Governments. But, I ask, who was responsible 
for the Indian signature to that Convention? Is it not but a duplicate 
signature of the British Government to that document? Secondly, I ask. 
Sir, whether this Convention was agreed to by the Indian Government 
with the consent of the then Council, with the consent of the people's 
representatives in the then Council. Has this Convention ever been 
brought before the people's Council for the purpose of ratification? Sir, 
very often we are involved in serious commitments by the Government 
entering into international conventions without the consent or ratification 
of the people's Council here. Sir, this is not an objection which comes 
from a Swarajist, this is not a contention which comes only from a Con¬ 
gressman, but by the most moderate of moderates this objection was once 
raised, namely, that whenever this Government enters into an agreement 
with other nations, it must first get the approval of this Assembly and 
it must be ratified before any commitments are made on behalf of this 
Government, Sir, when Sir Basil Blackett brought the Eesolution with 
reference to the stoppage of exports of opium, there was a discussion on the 
floor of this House at a time when we had all walked out. Then, Diwan 
Bahadur Eamachandra Eao, a moderate of moderates, raised an objec¬ 
tion, from which I will read a short passage: 

“ Then, I have one or two remarks to make. I would like to suggest to the 
Honourable Member that these international agreements should be brought up for 
ratification by this House. We, who represent the people of India, should have 
some voice in the policy which eventuates in these international agreements. Take the 
Lbcarno Pact. It is open to the Government of India, without any reference to the 
representatives of the people, to drag India into a European war. Here again is another 
International agreement entered into without any reference to the people of this country 
which ultimately led to a loss of revenue of nearly two crores of rupees.” 

was the objection raised by Diwan Bahadur Eamachandra Eao. 
Another moderate of moderat(^fi, .Sir Hari Singh Gour, echoed the same 
sentiment on that occasion, and'to all that what was it that Sir Basil 
Bljapkett then said in reply? 

Speyer spoke of this poli<w< having hfjen adopted without the Conven- 
tioi^^'-jhAyihg brought before tie Bom. ratification. Now, fhe question, of 
'hrmlpiig' International Conventions belore^ Jji^islature for ratification blbvioiisly 
'taises a larger issue than the House Would desire me to pursue at the present mcihehi.^’ 
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And, I want Sir Basil Blackett to say whether the moment has arrived 
when we can discuss that policy or whether he will say ditto even on this 
occasion. Sir, a note has no doubt been placed in ow hwds. I read 
through the note not once, but twice and even thrice. I read on the lines, 
I read between the lines, although it is so closely printed in small type 
that there is no space between the two lines, (laughter), and I also read 
behind the Imes. Sir, reading it on the lines, no doubt we find it to be 
very sweet and exhilarating and I thought that ere now I would be enabled 
to go to Chittoor every evening and come back to the Assembly the next 
morning by the aid of aviation. But reading between the lines, we find 
ample proof that India must always serve as a servient tenement for the 
exploitation of the dominant tenement, the British Government. If there 
was any doubt in these matters, it has been considerably cleared up by 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra's long dissertation to-day. It will do very well 
as a first prize essay upon the subject. But as a practical question, far 
from removing any doubt in the matter, it confirmed our position that this 
policy is not intended, at present at any rate, in the interests of India, 
but only in the interests of the British Government. Sir, evidently Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra thought so much about aviation last evening that 
during his dream he built several castles in the air and to-day he has pro¬ 
duced what he recollected in this dream, and therefore it was that he 
developed the benefits of aviation to such an extent that I was reminded 
of my school-days when we were asked to write an essay about the bene¬ 
fits of British rule and unless we made out a strong case about the benefits 
derived from the railways, post offices and telegraphs, we never used to 
get any marks. Sir, a similar essay has been produced this monmg by 
my Honourable friend, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. Sir, this Convention was 
practically given effect to in the year 1921 and till to-day we have spent 
nearly Es. 20 lakhs over this scheme. Sir, I ask, what benefit have we 
derived or hope to derive after having spent so much without the assur¬ 
ance which was demanded of this Government before spending any such 
.amount by the Standing Finance Committee reported in Volume TV, 
No. 4. Sir, very often the decision of the Standing Finance Committee 
i in 1925 is quoted as the scripture here, without understanding the full 
implication of the terms in which they couched that agreement. Sir, at 
page 314 of Volume IV, No, 4 of the Proceedings of the Standing Finance 
Committee, the members of the Committee distinctly said this: 

“ The Committee agreed on the understanding that their view would require recon¬ 
sideration if the cost of the acquisition of land exceeds Rs. 1^ lakhs. They also desired 
to make it clear (u) that their acceptance of the present proposals would not commit 
them to any further expenditure on the scheme, (A) that steps would be taken, to ensure 
that in the event of the service being made over hereafter to a private pompany the 
expenditure now incurred by Government would be fully recouped, and (c) that the 
Government of India* would retain a voice in the management of the service.** 

These Rire the three conditions which the members of the Standing Finance 
Committee expressly imposed or attached to the consent which they gave 
or which they are said to have given on that occasion. Sir, do you take it 
as an absolute consent given by them for all the expenditure that you 
incur, and can you go on quoting this as your-scripture when so many 
conditions have been laid down without satisfying this House that those 
conditions have been Satisfied? 

The HoDOiuable Sir Beail Bleekett (Knance Member) : Does , the 
ISonourable MexDjjTer suggest that these ednditiems have in any way been 
violated? .' • i • 
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,1b. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Yes, that is my point. These . . . 

Xhe Boiunirable Sir Basil Blaokstt: They have been fully observed. 

' Jb. 0. Buraiswamy Aiyangar: These three conditions, Sir, which 1 just 
now read ought to be satisfied before further expenditure is incurred. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: They are satisfied. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: And have you ascertained that you have 
got a voice in the management of the service? Did you enter into an 
agreement. Sir, when the expenditure . . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member will, please, 
address the Chair. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, did the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
and his Government take an assurance that they will have a voice in the 
management of the service, that the amount spent from the Treasury of 
this Government will be recouped if a sufficient voice is not given to them; 
and if these conditions have not been agreed to till now, I say they have 
violated the terms laid down by the Committee. I shall presently read 
from the note which has been placed in our hands which deals with the 
benefits that are likely to be derived by Indians. At page 2 of the note, 
paragraph 17, they say this. It has been already read, but not to the 
fullest extent and the important portion has been quietly skipped over: 

** The claim of India to be consulted at all stages on the terms of any contract 
for an air service touching her shores, and to participate as a principal in the contract 
with a right to insist on the inclusion of such provisions as may be necessary to promote 
India’s interests, e.^., the training and subsequent employment of Indian personnel,- 
subject to acceptance of a share in the financial liabilities of the contract, has been 
preierred to the British Government.’' 

And what follows : 

** and is understood to meet with their approval.” 

The Honourable Member of Government says that “it is understood “ to 
meet with their approval. What does the Honourable Member mean, Sir, 
when he says it is imderstood to meet with their approval? Did he under¬ 
stand from any little bird whispering in his ears? Did he understand from 
Mr. K. C. Roy or from the Associated Press? (Laughter.) Or is he as a 
responsible member of the Government going to place before us that docu¬ 
ment by which the British Government has consented to these terms? 
Sir, to say that it is understood to meet with their approval will not satisfy 
this House unless a document is produced here to show that it has met 
with their approval. Sir, there is a temptation that is offered to us that 
Indians will be trained for higher services and expert services and unless 
we take this opportimity at the very first instance we are likely to lose all 
these opportunities. How often have we been promised like this and how 
often have^we been deceived? And what is our pzust experience, Sir, In the 
way which Indians are encouraged? It is needless for me to p(^t out, 
wjhat has sq often been pointed out, the history of the Railways in this 
.,E3gbty-geven years after ttie starting of these rafiways, to-day 
toM that >there is not one Indian competent to be a Member of the 
Rau^y Board, there is not one Indian who is competent to deal with the 
technical branches, and yet we are told, Sir, that the . scheme of civiT 
pioride for the trainixig 6f Ihdisiis. Wbat have been 
to the League of Nations it(M the very beginning? India 
VUSh^ to dong with the British Government in every Convention and We 
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have been paying year after year £54,000, which is said to rank second in 
ell the contributions that are made by so many nations. What is it that 
we have got from that, what after all has it done to India to place it in a 
position of equality or a position of prominence in the League of Nations? 
The first Indian representative on the League of Nations, Sir Ali Imam, 
complained at the League of Nations: 

I regret to find that ir the whole long list of appointments made to the Secretariat 
I have failed to discover a single Indian/* 

At the next Conference Mr. Sastri was. there and he analysed the 
appointments in the Secretariat. He says: 

“ Out of 361 appointments made there were 138 British, 73 French, 16 Swiss, 13 
Americans, who had not yet joined the League of Nations, and one for India.** 

And in the last Conference, did matters improve? Sir C. P. Eamaswamy 
Aiyer raised the same cry, and we were told the other day by Mr. (Iraham 
that at present there were two Indians in the Secretariat and 2 in the 
Labour OflBce. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): On a point of order. Sir, 
has this anything to do with civil aviation? 

Mr. President: It has been suggested on behalf of Government that 
Indians will have opportunities for training in civil aviation as part of the 
proposed scheme while the Honourable Member points out that past ex¬ 
perience in similar matters falsifies any such hope. 

Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: We are told that we will have some share 
in this scheme. In one place in the report they perhaps inadvertently 
said that there will be Indian shareholders, Indian capital, but they correct¬ 
ed themselves in another place and said it will be not actually Indian but 
a rupee capital and the company will be registered in India. Even if some 
foreign companies are registered in India that will satisfy the requirement. 

One more important point, which affects directly the grant asked 
relates to the remission of 4 lakhs as an offset for import duties levied on 
articles imported on account of this scheme. At page 324 of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Standing Finance Committee a suggestion was made for the 
remission of customs duties. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I point out that this money 
was voted last year and has been spent, and has nothing to do with the 
Supplementary Lemand. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: We are discussing the policy of the 

^ entire expenditure, and therefore it is perfectly in order to 

® speak of how much we have wasted already and how much we 

are yet going to waste, and, as the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett usually 
put it as Demand No. 60 in the Budget and it alwaj^s came under the 
guillotine, it never came before this House for discussion. 

The Honourable Sir Bad! Blackett: The Honourable Member said that 
this money was to be voted, and I am pointing out to him that it has been 
voted and spent. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: First there was a suggestion that the 
import duties need not be set off if the Indian steel, w^ purchased, but 
there were objections to this course. It was given up ynthin,the twinging 
of our eye on the gro\md that the British Government must, have almady 
given the contract to a steel manufacturing firm m Hngland and 'therefore 
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it ^as not possible to purchase in this country; yet the import duties which 
in equity India was entitled to get India was asked to forego although 
Indian industry was not encouraged in this scheme. W/hat are we to ex¬ 
pect from civil aviation if the past^ history of India is like this? 
What are we going to expect in the future? There will be no 
training of Indians for these services, or the forming of Indian com¬ 
panies. Therefore, Sir, I think that past history has considerably demons¬ 
trated to us that we cannot possibly expect any kind of advantage to 
Indians whatever may be the# amoimt spent. At page 7 of this note, we 
are told by way of threats that unless we begin to pay the piper we cannot 
call for the tune. We have not had any tune from this Government at 
any rate, although for over one century we have been paying this piper. 
This scheme, therefore, will practically be of no use to this country. 
Indians can get nothing out of it. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra quoted the Swarajya as 
supporting this policy. He only quoted one sentence, whereas if he had 
read the rest it would be found that not one sentence supports this policy 
of the Government. It reminds me of a story of an atheist who went to 
a Bishop and quoted the Bible as an authority for the position that there 
is no God. The Bishop was shocked and asked him to show him the text. 
The text read: He is an infidel who says that there is no God.’' So was 
the quotation made by my Honourable friend. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. 
The long and the short of the story is that so long as this Government is 
as it is, so long as the Government and the administration of India is a. 
deviation from the rest of the world, let us not have aviation. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Sir, I do not propose to make an essay on aviation, 
nor have I any books to quote from.' My only excuse for getting up is that 
aviation has been my early love. She has treated me very badly; she 
dented my chin, twisted my arm, crippled me for life, but I love her still 
and it is for that reason and because I think that the future of India is 
bound up with aviation that I am intervening in this debate with an appeal 
to the House to treat this vote on its own merits whatever the delinquencies 
of the Government may have been in other matters. The House knows 
that I am just as much a critic as other critics of the Government in cer¬ 
tain matters, but not in this matter, and I speak not from books but from 
my own experience, because'probably if not the only Member of the House 
that has flown an aeroplane, probably I am the only Member who has flown 
as long ago as 1910. I have got some knowledge of how people leam to 
fly, and one of the things that has struck me in this debate is that nobody 
apparently seemed to think that anybody could leam flying unless the 
Goi^emment paid for it. We are to have schools subsidised by Government, 
or scholarships given by Government, otherwise India cannot leam to fly. 

I think that is an insult to India. Before the War the Government in the 
early days of flying did not pay anything to those who wanted to leam to 
fly. I know a number of feg^ar oflScers, one of whom is not a hundred 
miles from me to-day, who learned to fly at their own expense and under 
ass^ed names, so that the Government should not know of it. That was 
the spirit in which aviation was developed in its eariy days in England. I 
ebodd like to, see. India following in that spirit. I am quite sure that there- 
^ ^ India who, if they wish to fly will fly, irrespeetiye of 

^h^her theVe a^ Government grants oy not. Not that I am. suggesting’ 
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that Government should not help. I want Government to help, but I do 
want the subject kept clear, quite clear, from military aviation, and with 
all due deference to Dr. Moonje and his books, let me tell him that all 
that he says about boys of 1:6 which is taking place in tO*day in England, 
is for incipient soldiers. I tot instance cannot go to the Government there 
and say, ‘‘ Please may I learn to be a mechanic or an aviator.'' Quite 
apart from the question of my age, and my not being able to pass a mescal 
examination, they will say, We are training these boys up to be soldiers". 
With all due deference to Dr! Moonje, I can assure him that no civilian 
to-day can go to Granwell and ask to be trained. 


Dr. B. S. Moon]e: Civilians do. 


Sir Victor Sassoon: I have no books to prove it, but I am perfectly 
certain that, if the Honourable Member will put it on the question list, 
he will find I am right when the authoritative answer is given. You see 
I only know from practical experience and I only know from one other 
source: —happened to ask a very senior British Air Force ofi&cer during 
the tiffin hour whether I was right or not, so I can only assure the- 
Honourable Member that, if he is right, he knows something that even, 
a senior officer of the Air Force is ignorant of to-day. Sir, this train¬ 
ing is given only to those who are soldiers or who are to go on the military 
side of aviation, and to-day if a civilian wants to learn aviation, he can¬ 
not get a Government scholarship, he cannot go to a Gov¬ 

ernment school. What does he do?. He goes to a private school 
and the private schools are established because there aro 

sufficient civilians who are prepared to pay the fees to get their tuition. 
The only other way is to join one of these light aeroplane clubs, and 
that is why I was pleased to see that the Honourable Member in charge 
was sympathetic towards these clubs, and it is here only, subject to cor¬ 
rection by Dr. Moonje, that there are any subsidies in England- If 
I am right, a light aeroplane club is given something like £2,000 towards 
its equipment in the first case. It is given a thousand a year for the 
first year for helping) to run itself, and I believe that if it turns out good 
pilots, and does good work, they give it another £1,000 for the second 
year.' After that I understand they are supposed to be self-support¬ 
ing* Now I should like to see that done in this country- I feel sure 
something of that kind which will give an opportunity to the young men 
of this coimtry to learn aviation, will be taken advantage of- And if 
you get these young men learning aviation, then you are more^hkely to 
be able to find jobs for them in your civil aviation lines of transport, 
than if vou throw out this grant, upset any possibibty of light aero- 
nlane clubs being formed, and even upset the possibility of having a 
Director of Civil Aviation. To my mind, Sir, that part of fte vote is 
the most important part, that is the establishment of a Director of Civil 
Aviation. That Director is going to be under our control. ® 

voice in the policy that will be laid down for him to follow, and therefore 
I do suggest that if this Bouse does throw out of thw 
it will at any rate, leave that item in- It is to the advantage of Itadia 
and it’wiU be to the advantage of this House in its futoe control of pohcy. 
One other: point, and that is on the question of these aw Pofs or a« 
harbours. I confer that it would be m^yisable to 
company to pay abrodromes at ports, M f« as I ® 

S sug^btion that t^ air line from abroad should go any further thait 
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£^arac!hi* As I have iinderstood the situation, the foreign line will fly 
from Egypt to Karachi and any service between Karachi and Calcutta 
wi][l have to be carried out by a separate company and 1 understand it is 
hoped that' the capi^l will be raised in this country to supply the necessary 
funds- Now, are we going tQ allow the Airways Company to own the air 
port of Karachi? Would this House like the Port of Calcutta or Bombay 
to b® owned by tha P* and O-? Does the House not think that rather 
a dangerous proposition? I thjink the House, if it gives a little thought 
to it, will realise that we must pay for and control the air ports of 
this country just as we do the maritime ports- We shall charge fees 
for the use of them- These ports must be open not only to one com¬ 
pany but to any company, to atiy machine that flies to this country, and 
I hope that if we do, as I suggest we do, vote for this measure, we should 
add a rider that, in the event of an Indian company being formed to 
take on an external service, that company should be allowed to receive 
more favourable treatment at the ports than a foreign company. We 
have been asking for an Indian mercantile marine and now we have an 
opportimity of controlling ports of the aeronautical marine. Are we to 
turn away the right to give some form of advantage to our own com¬ 
panies when they are formed? Now Members of this House may say, 
why do we not form a company now? I am afraid the reason why we 
do not form one is because the capitalists of this coimtry are either too 
cautious or too foolish to put their money into a scheme of this kind 
before they know what is going to happen- I for one would be prepared, 
after I had seen that the scheme was a feasible one, to put capital into 
such a company, but I would much rather wait and see what the Imperial 
Airways does and see what their balance sheet looks like at somebody 
else's expense, before I put up my own money. And there is more in 
it than that- I want this House to realise that the imperial Airways 
does not only come to India to bring passengers from Europe—and I w^ould 
have the House observe that it is not only from England, but from 
Europe; there is nothing to prevent a Frenchman, an Italian or any¬ 
body else from booking his seat and coming! to this country by aeroplane— 
but it also allows Indians to go from Karachi to Europe- It is improv¬ 
ing the*service for India; it is saving time for Indians just as much as it 
is for tl^e English coming here- That is a point which I do not think 
has beeU appreciated and that is why I feel that if we only take this 
question on its own merits and divorce it from the ill-deeds of Govern¬ 
ment on other matters, it is worthy of our support- I do not suggest 
the Government should be asked to form schools to train mechanics or 
pilots at once because it will be very expensive and because there will 
not be employment for these pilots at once after they have been trained* 
It is no use training hundreds of mechanics and pilots if there is no work 
for them to do- At the present moment an Indian pilot has been coming 
to xne at the hotel; one Indian pilot, and he says he cannot find a job 
in . India. What is the good of training these pilots if there are no 
jobs for thein.to fill? Let us start civil aviation, I do not care whether 
it^i^ ah Englii^ line or even 4 Bhasian line, but let ns first start 
ayintion services in this country for passengers and freight. Let!us put. 
in 1 ^ to ^ay that that company, at its own expense, must allow ; 

BO to be train^,' that is a good clause which does npt 

cost ^^^yvbihg- Let us, if v^e like, addr dh to a technical school an . 
aeronautical branch. That is sound* If we can find people generous 
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enough to found an aeronautical chair at a university, that is also sound* 
That will enable my friends the professors to give lectures on the sub¬ 
ject* I have no objection to that, for these are all questions that con¬ 
cern civil aviation. They are entirely different from the military problem* 
I am not saying I have not got a great deal of sympathy with India in 
it« desire to have an Indian Air Force, but if we want an Indian Air 
Force, it has got to be a purely military force which has got to be es¬ 
tablished as such* It is no good saying —why can we not put our Indian 
youths into the existing Boyal Air Force as we pay for it? That is 
perfectly true, but if you hire a motor car you pay for the motor car, 
but it does not mean that they will let you drive it. If you want to drive 
a motor car, you have to have your own motor car. There is a solu¬ 
tion, have an auxiliary Air Force, and attach it to the Air Force as an 
auxiliary* But I think the best way of making a start is by forming 
light aeroplane clubs first because that is the way you are going to give 
early training to the adventurous young men of the country who will be 
prepared afterwards to join your Air Force. I do hope, Sir, therefore, 
that the House will not support the rejection of this Demand or if it must 
that it will be in the form of an amendment which will leave at any rate 
the item of Director of Civil Aviation intact* 

Sir Putshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants* Chamber: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, I did not expect to take part in this debate but the way in 
which the Honourable Member in charge has referred to me in one or two 
respects compels me to take a little time/ of the House. I am prepared, 
Sir, to confess that the figure of 30 lakhs of rupees for Aviation which I 
remember to have mentioned on the motion the other day on this same 
subject was picked up by me from a newspaper here, and I told the Honour¬ 
able Member so a few days back. Despite my assurance as to the source 
of the figure, my Honoprable friend thought it worth his while to mention 
this to-day as, I suppose he wanted the House to be free from any effect 
that might be produced on any Honourable Member's mind by my state¬ 
ment that Ks. 30 lakhs will be spent next year. I am prepared to say that 
I had not seen this figure in any official paper submitted to the Standing 
Finance Committee. 

Next, Sir, regarding the Standing Finance Committee meeting of 2nd 
March 1925 where my Honourable friend did me and my other two collea¬ 
gues, Mr. Shanmukham Chetty and Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, the honour of 
mentioning our consent to a part of this grant in 1925, I wish the Honour¬ 
able Member had included in his very elaborate speech a little more of the 
proceedings of that Finance Committee meeting. The only two other 
members who were present at that meeting—Sir Walter Willson and Sir 
Darcy Lindsay—^who are not in the House at the moment may perhaps 
remember that I was one of those—^the Honourable Member in charge him¬ 
self was not present then but his colleague the Finance Member may 
remember—^that I was one of those who opposed that grant and it was at 
my instance, if I may say so—and I speak subject to covrection by my two 
other colleagues—^that the grant was passed on three conditions. I witt 
now read to the House*—I am reading from page 214 of the proceedings— 
those ccmditions. One was that the grant ^'involves no additional expendi¬ 
ture, being merely in the nature of a set off on materials imported for the 
works." Tp b^^ therefore the Finance iCommittee, including my 
two colleagnes and myself, did not agree to a single pie being spent 
of Indian relrehues inti > this purpose. These conditione contain the main 
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pomt of agreement. The Committee agreed to this on the understanding— 
and this is the essential part of our consent which the Honourable Member 
might have brought out in fairness to us—the Committee agreed on the 
understanding that their view would require reconsideration if the cost 
of the acquisition of land exceeds lakhs. They also desired to make it 
clear: 

(а) that their acceptance of the present proposals would not commit 

them to any further expenditure on the scheme: 
which hardly gives my Honourable friend any opportunity to rely upon this 
consent of ours for the scheme to-day: 

(б) that steps should be taken to ensure that in the event of the 

service being made over to a private company the expenditure 
now incurred by the Government will be fully recouped: 

a rather important stipulation if the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
had only cared to read this—and 

(c) to see that the Government of India will retain a voice in the 
management of the Service. 

I still, Sir, to-day stand by the acceptance of this our agreement to the 
gremt of lakhs on these three conditions. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra will see that what he has proposed to-day is something quite 
diSerent, and if I may say so it does not bear any relation to the consent 
that we gave. 

The question to-day. Sir, is one of deciding the policy; and in this also 
perhaps I am the culprit for bringing this matter before the Assembly. It 
was I who suggested at the Standing Finance Committee this year that no 
more money should be spent on Civil Aviation which is a votable item, 
until the Assembly decide the poUcy to be pursued. I therefore wish to¬ 
day, Sir, to p.ut before the House a few of the view points on this question 
which I submit they must bear in mind before they finally decide upon going 
ahead with this or stopping short at the present position, namely, after 
having carried out our commitments in accordance with what we are told 
is an International Convention to which India has the honour of being a 
party. I believe, Sir, that the base at Karachi—and I speak again sub¬ 
ject to correction—^We were told was necessary to enable us to carry out our 
agreement to the International Convention. {Honourable Members on the 
Government Benches: “It is not*'.) If you say it is not, it may not be; 
but I understood, I had a recollection, that it was. Now to-day we are 
told, Sir, that the air service is likely to be a very necessary means of 
transport in India. I wish to ask. Sir, whether this House is justified in 
advancing this rather big step in our methods of transport when we know 
that for the bulk, the masses of our people, the old country cart^still con¬ 
tinues to be the means of transport. I know of a few Honourable Members 
of this House who are very keen to have a scheme for better roadways in 
order that the villager niay be able to transport himself and his crops in 
a more comfortable or in a cheaper and faster manner than at present. 
Pibm the ordinary country cart to the railway, from the railway to the 
motor car, and now from the motor car to aircraft appears to me^i Sir, to 
cause a still wider gulf from what the masses of the country still unfortun¬ 
ately are not able to improve upon, namely, the old cart. It is for this 
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House to decide whether they will go in for civil aviation; but I feel 
.'that in that case the House is entitled and must insist upon* knowing what 
it is that the House is being led into. It is said somewhere in this Memo¬ 
randum that in order to start civil aviation it will be necessary to give 
subsidies to private companies. Have we any idea of what the amount of 
the subsidy required will be and, if we have not, is it not necessary to find 
out what it is going to cost the State before we are asked to start upon 
what I am afraid is only the first instalment of expenditure, namely, an 
expenditure of 10 lakhs of rupees? 

I feel that one need not be so cautious and conservative as to say that 
rupees 10 lakhs should be spent on aerodromes. But the question is are 
we in a position to utilise these aerodromes and if so who is going to use 
them? Is it private companies and if so what will private companies 
demand by way of subsidies if they are to start? Or is it going to be done 
by the State as a department and in that case what is the State going to 
lose on it? I cannot forget, nor do I think the House can forget how in 
the earlier dajs railway companies were asked to come in after being 
guaranteed dividends even in years of loss and we know how after having 
earned interest at the expense of the tax-payer for a period of 20 or 30 years, 
later on ’they shared handsomely in profits. The whole question therefore 
to my mind is this. It is up to the department to tell us what expenditure 
would be incurred in the first five or seven years either by way of sub¬ 
sidy to a company or by way of loss if,the State ran the air service. I 
feel that we have in view of our commitment to the International Air Con¬ 
vention to provide the necessary facilities and I understand that those facili¬ 
ties are before now fully provided. The next question therefore arises, 
are we going to supply what after all compared witli what the masses are 
able to enjoy will be a luxury for what I think the Honourable Member 
called “the important foreign commercial interests“ at the expense of the 
tax-payer? In that case we are entitled to know whether it is going to be 
Eupees 10 lakhs for subsidy or 20 or 2 or whatever the amount may be. 
If some idea could be had of that perhaps some Members on this side of 
the House may even be able to see clearly as to what is going to be done 
after we have provided the aerodromes. 

I have heard with very great attention my Honourable friend Sir Victor 
Sassoon's very strong recommendation and I can fully understand the 
whole-hearted support which he is prepared to give to the scheme, but I 
ask even Sir Victor Sassoon whether as a business man he would first go 
in for an outlay of Eupees 10 lakhs on aerodromes and then inquire as to 
what subsidy w^ould be required if those aerodromes have to be used by 
any body. Supposing we were told next year or 18 months hence that a 
■subsidy of Eupees 20 lakhs a year is absolutely necessary before the aero¬ 
dromes can be used, I know what the Honourable Member will say. Will 
he not advance the plea that we were a party to spending 10 lakhs on 
^aerodromes and they are now lying idle? Therefore I feel that it is putting 
the cart before the horse. Let us havjB the whole scheme before us, at 
least some approximate idea of the cost involved. I do not say that any 
tenders need be called for now. Hive us an approxiinate idea as' to what it 
will mean if we are to make a beginning. If any very huge amount is 
required for starting the air service and if the Assembly feel that it is not 
- an amount which they could lightly spare at the ^ojpaent, I suppose thqre 
will be no objection to putting the scheme oflP for a'f^w years more. I haVe 

t 2 
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particularly in mind what was said about the air service abroad. I read* 
from paragraph 15; 

** Apart from the grant in aid of four lakhs to the air ship scheme, which will be 
recouped by extra customs duties, India will, if she complies with the demands so far 
made of her be contributing about £15,000 to the two commercial air services to be 
inaugurated shortly: the contribution of the British Government will not be less than 
£2,^,000. . . . . So comparatively small a contribution will obviously not entitle 
India to a voice in the conditions on which the contracts for these services are given 
out and the Air Board consider that the time has come for Government definitely to 
accept the principle of subsidising commercial air services from Indian revenues subject 
to the conditions that Indian capital should be invited etc. 

Sir, £2,000,000 a year may be a fleabite to Great Britain but £15,000 a 
year is a considerable sum to India and if such a sum as that is not enough 
to entitle India to a voice in the conditions on which contracts are to be 
given out, has the Honourable Member any idea as to iX’hat amount will 
be considered adequate in order to get that privilege? I wish, Sir, that 
instead of telling us of all the great glories which await us in civil aviation 
in the near future the Honourable Member had given us a few more hard 
facts and figures on which we can decide^ this question. I am afraid until' 
he is prepared to tell us what this will lead to, it will be difficult for many 
on this side of the House to support the grant that is now before the 
House. 

Mr. Arthur Moore. Sir, I find it a little difficult to follow the argument 
of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. It is surely quite plain from the memo¬ 
randum on the Air Force that the policy is to subsidise to some extent a 
private company. There is no question of the State undertaking civil avia¬ 
tion at the present juncture. - 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Why not? 

Mr. Arthur Moore : The declared policy of the Air Board is to subsidise 
private companies. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I do not want to interrupt the Honour¬ 
able Member, but I would like to tell him that there is the alternative 
of State management and ownership. 

Mr. Arthur Moore : I did not quite hear the Honourable Member* 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member will hear him if he resumes 
his seat. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I said the alternative to a private com¬ 
pany and a subsidy is State ownership and State management: Surely 
that is the alternative. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: The alternative has not been accepted by the Air 
Board. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Do I understand the.Honourable Mem-^ 
ber to say that the Air Board considered and rejected it. It is not in the 
IVIemorandum. The Finance Member says ** No if I understand him 
rightly. 

2 . Arthui^ Moore; Tb my xnmd the Memorandum is unambigubus* 

Puislmtamdas Thatar^M: Perhaps the Honourable Member ih^ 
might infown us. 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Honourable Member 
■was probably not listening when J made my speech early in the 
morning. I made it clear why the Government have for the present 
accepted the idea of the Air Board about a subsidised company. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Then that point is settled. I understand that Sir 
I^urshotamdas Thakurdas really says we cannot vote 10 lakhs for the pro¬ 
vision of landing grounds because we do not know how much at some 
future date we may have to give by way of subsidy. But surely you 
would never get tenders from companies unless you first provide some pro¬ 
per facilities for companies. The first thing is to provide aerodromes, and 
then to call for tenders; and when the Government have got the tenders 
then I suppose Government will come to this House. Surely to say that 
we should not provide aerodromes at all because we cannot tell what the 
size of the subsidy will be is simply a form of obstruction, and of placing 
an embargo on civil aviation. 

Sir, I listened last week to the speech of Mr. Chaman Lall and to some 
of the speeches on the Benches opposite to-day with a good deal of de¬ 
pression* We have before us what seems to me one of the most inspiring of 
issues, and we have had it treated with a mixture of suspicion and national 
shortsightedness. One of the arguments seems to be that civil aviation 
is in some way disguised military aviation. Well, Sir, military aviation 
will surely take care of itself. We may be quite sure that Great Britain 
is not going to allow the standard of air defence in this country to fall 
below the margin of safety. If landing grounds are necessary for military 
purposes, landing grounds will be found. If money is required for military 
aviation, money will be found. Therefore military aviation has nothing to 
fear. There is absolutely no reason to bring forward military aviation in 
a disguised form as civil aviation. We have heard of the link between 
civil aviation and military aviation. There is a link. Sir. There is a link 
in this sense, that I do not see how a country in future is to have a great 
military aviation unless it has a civil aviation. It is on the basis of the 
mercantile marine that the navy has been built up. But to say that civil 
aviation is based on military aviation seems to me to put the cart before 
the horse. Therefore, I think we ought to be allowed to-day to treat this 
subject of civil aviation entirely by itself as what it is, a separate issue. 
And on that a good deal of attack seems to have come through misinforma¬ 
tion and misapprehension. Diwan Chaman Lall, who, I am sorry is not 
here, seemed to think that the whole object was to assist out of the funds 
of the Indian tax-payer the Imnerial Airways Co. (An Honourable Mem- 
l)er: “There is no doubt about that.*’) “There is no doubt about that” says 
Rn Honourable Member. Well* Sir, Sir Victor Sassoon has given us an 
explanation on that point, and I can add a little to it because 1 take a 
great interest in this question of civil aviation. Last June when I was 
at home I went to the civil side of the Air Ministry and saw Sir Sefton 
Brancker several times on this very subiect, and I can tell Members that 
so distinct is the civil side from the military side that it is housed not only 
in a separate building but in a separate part of London. And Sir Sefton 
Brancker and the Air Ministry satisfied me that not only is it not proposed 
that the internal Indian services should be operated by the Imperial Air¬ 
ways Co., but that it is not'desired or desirable. The Imperial Airwavs 
Coi is a itibfddised coihbine; subsidised bv thb^ Imperial Government lanarely 
in order that it may provide overseas links between different parts of the 
!Bmpiroi But every ^arf of the Empire is expected to prOvwie. or not 
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to provide, its own internal services, and the Air Ministry would prefer that 
new companies should come into being. They do not wish to be accused 
of stifling private enterprise by subsidising one company; nor do they wishr 
to be left in with one combine. And actually as we know the internal 
services of Australia and elsewhere are not being undertaken by the Im¬ 
perial Airways Co. T think that if Honourable Members had read Sir* 
Sefton Brancker’s speech at Karachi a month ago some of them could not 
have made the speeches they have made in this House. Sir Sefton 
Brancker expressly said that he wished to see an Indian company formed 
with Indian capital, and that he would like to see it not only operating the* 
air services but training pilots and, further more, engaged in manufacturing* 
aircraft. He wants to see, not only air services but a manufacturing 
industry established in India. And when we have before us the prospect 
of a new and fine career for Indian youths, is it possible to treat it properly 
in this atmosphere of suspicion? Sir, what I would like to see is more 
of the atmosphere of self-help. If Members are in earnest, let us have 
this Indian company. If Members are in earnest about light aeroplane* 
clubs, let us have the light aeroplane clubs. The Government cannot form 
a company; Government cannot form light aeroplane clubs. Let us follow 
the ordinary procedure. This is private enterprise. Let us form this com¬ 
pany and these clubs, and w'hen we have formed them, then let us go to 
Government for help. I would like, Sir, to examine the nationalism of the 
Honourable Members who oppose this grant. We were told, if we do not 
vote this money, if we do not have civil aviation, the Home Government 
will be forced to do it; so let us force them to do it. Sir, is it possible 
for us to imagine a more fatal surrender than this for people who look 
forward to becoming a self-governing country with Dominion status? Are 
we to go to the Home Government, fold our hands on our breasts and say, 
“ We are poor and weak; you are rich and strong, will you do it for us?' 
Will you run and operate these services over our heads?’' That is a fatal 
surrender to make, and it is a surrender which I find it very hard to imagine 
the people of Australia or the people of Canada making. Therefore, T 
would strongly ask Members on the other side not to follow that fatal 
and disastrous course. There was another point on which Dr. Moonje did 
not disappoint me but on which Diwan Chaman Lall did, and that was his 
imagination. He threw scorn upon the idea of flying. He threw scOrn 
on the idea of Pandits in aeroplanes. He asked, “ who cares two straws?" 
Well, Sir, we are in the presence, in our own time, of the greatest historical 
event that has ever happened. I do not think that if you went back to 
the time when man first nut a boat upon the water or struck fire from 
stone, you would find anything comparable to the power of flight. We are 
at the beginning of a new era. We live in a country which has every 
opportunity of forging ahead. We have a fine flying climate. We have 
ground transport by rail and inland water very little developed. We have 
enormous distances between the great centres, enormous opportunities of 
saving time. Therefore, we have every advantage over the West. Are we 
to throw that advantage away because Members lack imagination? Sir, 
r wish I could sav how much I feel upon this point. The first time T saw 
an aetonlape in the air I murmured the modem equivalent of a Te Deum 
(St n'Mdmiiicat, I look forward tb the time when we Aall all fly as natur- 
tye walk : and when Member^ will leave their wings in the clbalr 
they take their seats in this House: that is, Sir, iinlesd yoir, 
rbl0 t^at Vklgs aa^e in, order, iii which' case' we shah bring them fnto the*’ 
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House. When the Honourable Member poured scorn upon Pandits on 
aeroplanes I was reminded of a recent reference in Bengal to Pandits and 
elephants. Well, a Pandit upon an elephant is no doubt a very fine sight. 
But finer far is a Pandit upon an aeroplane. One is never too old to fly. 
I look forward to seeing Members flying. I remember, Sir, that as re¬ 
gards myself, when the war came the War Office looked down its nose at 
me and told me I was far too old to fly. It offered me instead, rent-free 
a bit of trench. Well, Sir, three years later when I had become three 
years younger, I was enabled, entirely through the good offices of our 
present Air Vice-Marshal, to acquire a pair of wings: and therefore I feel 
sure that I shall yet see Dr. Moonje and Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar 
flying: 

“ With the pride and ample pinion 
That the Theban eagle bear. 

Sailing with supreme dominion, 

Through the azure deep of air.” 

Several Honourable Members: I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh (Chota Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, I oppose the grant, and I hopefully trlis't that all the Indian Members 
of this Assembly will most deeply and seriously think of this new depart¬ 
ment and join hands in voting down the grant. The motion for the grant 
was first submitted to us, the Members of the Standing Finance Commit¬ 
tee, on the 27th January and 4th February. But as the grant involves 
almost a new item of expenditure and the creation of a new department and 
also contains policies and principles of great significance and of a eontro- 
ve|*sial nature, we, without committing ourselves in any way, unanimously 
agreed to refer the matter to the consideration of the whole House- Since 
then. Sir, I kept on regularly thinking of all the pros and cons of the sub¬ 
ject. In the meantime I visited and carefully watched the great display 
of the Royal Air Force which was so magnificently and diplomatically 
arranged by the military authorities on the 21st February and also enjoyed 
the Vickers Victoria aeroplane pleasant flights which were so kindly and 
cleverly offered to us only a day later. Sir, after all this consideration, 
experience and enjoyment, my doubts against this system of a so-called 
Government and all their doings of the past naturally grew stronger and 
the decision I have arrived at, I am afraid, will not please my Honourable 
friend. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, and his other colleagues on the oppo¬ 
site Benches. The Government Members have got the happy knack of 
generally complaining against a presumed want of experience and technical 
knowledge on the part of the Members on this side of the House in the 
actual administration of old departments and sometimes laughing away 
our considered remarks, howsoever true, definite and accurate they may 
be. In this matter of aviation, I trust their claim of monopoly of all that 
is good and wise will not be repeated, for this is entirely a new depaH;- 
ment dealing with an entirely new subject of which they too have got no 
exberience. And we, the Indian Members of this House, ought to consider 
this vitAl question in the light of the sad experience we have grained of the 
past actions and policies of this Government and tfieir British masters. 
Through the .memomnduifi, note and speeches, the policies to be adopted 
bv the Obvelmment, the r^pbnsibilitv of India to other counties in matters 
of aviation, the innumerable advantages the proposed civil aviation will 
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shower on our countrymen emd also the danger of India’s lagg^ng behind 
other countries in this sphere of the world progress have been most empha¬ 
tically described. But I do not see my way to agree with any of th^e. I 
do not find a tinge of truth, good-will and sincerity in the whole affair. 


The Imperial Air Service is going to be extended to In<Ba. The 
service between Egypt and India and between England and India will so 
commence. The Government of India, with the customary pretension of 
protecting Indian, interests, is anxious to have an effective voice in its ad¬ 
ministration. For this, meteorological facilities costing the country sums 
of Es. 12,000 (initial) and Es. 28,000 (recurring) have to be provided for 
the present and this has already boen sanctioned. The House must know 
that they will have to spend much more in future on this account. Be¬ 
sides landing grounds, an airship base and aerodromes and also all neces¬ 
sary equipments for them at Karachi at an approximate cost of Es. 6,60,000 
have to be provided and this too has already been sanctioned. For a sum 
of Es. 10,66,000, of which Es. 70,000 will be met by reappropriation, your 
sanction is invited and this will be spent on the selection of sites at Bombay, 
Eangoon and Calcutta. A lakh or more you will have to provide in the 
Budget for the next year- This is only the beginning of a grand project. 
Moreover, you are going to accept a share in the financial responsibilities 
of the Imperial Airways, Limited, for service between Egypt and India and 
between India and England. Besides, a subsidy is to be given to the 
Company for service between Calcutta and Eangoon. What the actual 
amount of these liabilities and the said subsidies will be nobody can pre¬ 
dict now. Sir, I utterly fail to understand these policies. If it be ad¬ 
mitted that this Government is only a joint-tenancy of joint British zamin- 
dars and masters and as such they have to obey the orders of these masters, 
everything is intelligible and there is no help. But if the Government 
cleims even shadow of sovereign rights over the Indian territories and 
if this House is the Central Legislature of the country in any sense, why 
shall we spend so much money on this account? What do the Govern¬ 
ment mean when they say that the landing grounds and aerodromes and 
their equipments should be the property of Government? Is not the Gov¬ 
ernment the supreme owner of all that is contained in and belongs to this 
territory? (Mr. K. Ahmed: ‘‘What about the^ Bengal landlords, the Bengal 
Tenancy Act?*’) How can any foreign company use any portion thereof 
without the Government’s orders and consent? Without spending a pie 
over it, the Company shall have to run the service on our own terms and 
subject to our control. And then the questions of liabilities and subsidies 
do not arise. Besides, the Government have to explain the reasons why 
this amount is not included in the Budget for the next year. Is it not a 
fact that thev have spent the money first and come to ask for sanction 
afterwards? The House should make it a point to discourage this method. 
It is no argument to say that, as we have already spent a large sum of money 
over this affair, we should spend Still more now in the pursuit of it. We 
know it as a fact that much of the country’s money spent by the Govem- 
znOnt is a mere'waste. The amouid el^eady spent in this matter will be 
put in the same category. It is lio good arguing that this Assembly has 
already in previous years accepted scaiie of the principles and sanctioned 
sum^of money for expenditure: over it. We take it ar one of our 
we were led to eoitonit ^thitoueh the bureaucratic deception 
We are not goin^ repeat the ^ 
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Next came India's obligation to other countries in matters of aviation— 
'which obligation, it is alleged, has been imposed on India by the Intema- 
tional Air Convention of October 1919> to which, it is further alleged, India 
is also a signatory. We have long been deceived by such camouflage and 
catch phrases. So long as either the Indian National Congress or at, least 
the elected Members of the Indian Legislature have not sent a delegate 
-df their own to represent India in this or any other International Coher¬ 
ences, and so long as the decision arrived at there has not been ratified by 
the Congress or the Assembly of the elected Members, it is a downright lie 
to say that Iniha was represented on the said International Conference or 
that she is a signatory to this decision. The word “India" cannot mean 
the few representatives of British bureaucracy who come in turn and tem¬ 
porarily stay here only to exploit the country's resources to the utter ruin 
of her legitimate sons* India means the 33 crores of the people of this 
country, who, what to speak of being represented in the League of Nations, 
have not got a voice in the affairs of their own country here. In the cir- 
oumstances, I repeat my remarks again that it is a rotten lie to say . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order, Sir. . . 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must be more 
discreet in the use of adjectives in his speech. He ought to have some 
regard for the dignity of the House of which he as e Member. 

Mr, Bam Narayan Singh: I withdraw my remarks, Sir, but this is my 
feeling. I refuse to believe that India was represented in the International 
Conference. It is therefore that India has nothing to do with, and is not 
bound by, any decision of the said Convention. 

Next comes the question of advantages to the people of India. Besides 
ordinary advantages, opportunities wdlj be afforded for the invest¬ 
ment of Indian capital and training and employment of Indian 
pilots and personnel. Is it not only a theory never to be practised? 
Prom the days of Queen Victoria to the day of this our discussion in this 
House, have the British maliks done anything to fulfil any of the promises ^ 
contained in the Queen's Proclamation? What about the training and em-^ 
;^loyment of Indians in so many departments of the Government that are 
already in existence? Has the Indianisation of services be^a effected in 
any appreciable measure in any department yet? Any honest man, even 
the Government Members on the opposite Benches, will say “No." Is it 
not a pity that after centuries of British occupation and man^ement of this 
<50untry, millions and millions of poor men's money is every year sent to a 
foreign land as the price of articles and stores . % 

Mr. President: Order, order. Is the Honourable Member talking on 
civil aviation? 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: Sir, I am. We have got sad experience in 
the past. 

Mr* Prealdeht: I am afraid the Honourable Member must be relevant to 
ihe question before the House. I have allowed him sufficient indulgence 
in this matter. If he has no better arguments to adduce, he had better 
resume his seat. 

Mr. B a m Narayu Singh: I am talkincr relevant thinsis. Of course it 
may not be agre^1>le to others. - ^ 

Absolutely no attempts have been made to produce such things here. 
"Will an Indian he appdfitcd as ihd fimt B^reotor of Oi^ Aviation? ^ The 
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answer will be “ No/’ "Will tlie Honourable Indian Meanbers of the Assem¬ 
bly allow the creation of a new department to-day only to cry in the wilder¬ 
ness for its Indianisation to-morrow? Have we not already been deceived' 
too mnoh? Are we not aware of the fnet that whatever the British people 
have been doing since the days of their advent in this country, they have^ 
been doing only to destroy our manhood and to enjoy our wealth? Do we 
not understand that bv the introducti n of civil aviation and the establish¬ 
ment of a net-work of airship stations throughout the country, the hold of 
the British people over the country, which is already too much, is going to 
be finally and permanently strengthened and established? Why only this?' 
During a slight anti-Govemment agitation, constitutional or otherwise, all 
these airships will be mobilised and even peaceful meetings of citizens will 
be made impossible. 

If my opinion is regarded as dreadfully sentimental and hopelessly ima¬ 
ginary and my statements are only baseless imputations, I sincerely wish 
that they may be proved to be so. But if the department to be created is 
to be meant for the good of the country and to be finally manned and man¬ 
aged by Indians, I suggest this. Please establish a large number of State 
scholarships and the sum of Bs. 9,96,000 will be sufficient for the present. 
Grant these to deserving Indians and send them to foreign countries for 
qualifying themselves as technical experts in every branch of airship concern. 
Next open colleges with some of the said experts as professors for training 
Indians in the art of aviation and also open factories in this country for the 
construction of all sorts of air-ships. Then begin the service throughout 
4 pm country with these Indian-made airships and wholly manned 

and managed by Indians under the control of Indian Ministers 
responsible to the elected Members of this Assembly. This will take time 
and require a large capital, but I believe that an honest Government can 
easily manage all this- 

Lastly, let us examine the Air Board’s note of warning that if India 
lags behind in this sphere of world progress, foreigners will occupy the 
field and Indians will be nowhere. I have already pointed out that this is 
a wrong hypothesis. Besides, if the air service is managed by the British 
people, as it is proposed to be done, or by the Germans, in case it is left 
alone, for us they both are qqually foreigners. Moreover, it is a fact that 
the British people have proved themselves to be the worst enemies of the 
country. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I rise to a point of order, Sir. What 
has this got to do with civil aviation? 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member conclude His observations* 
i^w? 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: Only two minutes, Sir. 

Mf« President: I must observe that the Honourable Member is very 
irrelevant. 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh : I accept yoin* ruling. Sir, but I do not agree 
that I am irrelevant. 

ill. fi^dent: Order, order. Then I must ash the Honourable Membei^ 
Member then reBumed .bis seat.) / 


4o reBbrna. ms. seat. 
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Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): 1 must say, 
Sir, that there is a great deal of misapprehension in regard to this matter. 
The question really, as far as I can see, is this, whether dhe scheme which 
is now placed before us with regard to internal, aviation should be approved. 
It raises so many questions. Sir Purshotsmdas Thakurdas raised a 
pomt and he said that what is contemplated is a. company which wJU be 
subsidised by Government and he thought that the House had not before 
it the exact terms upon which a private company will be subsidised. Now, 
he looked for the ^passage but he was not able to find the passage. For tiie, 
moment I will read to the House a few lines. This is what the Air 
Board say in their recommendations: 

“ The Air Board are naturally not in a position to put a definite figure on the • 
amount of the subsidy that will be required, or a definite term to its duration, the 
amount and duration can only be ascertained when tenders for the service have been 
received and negotiations with a prospective company are in actual progress. But no 
firm or company would undertake the trouble and expense of'making the investigation ^ 
necessary before it could tender for the service, if the principle of a subsidy had not 
been accepted by the Government of India, and there was a possibility of their refusing ■ 
thereafter to consider the grant of a subsidy at all. 

If the principle of granting a subsidy to a company operating between Calcutta and 
Hangoon, is accepted by the Government of India, the next main stage will be to call 
for tenders for the service on stated conditions. The Air -Board reconunend that this 
be done as quickly as possible, but not before the Government of India have the advice 
of the expert officer whose services, it is subsequently recommended, should be obtained 
from the Air Ministry.” 

Now, Sir, it is said that once we accept this policy, a company may 
be formed, and tliat company will no doubt make a tender and it is con¬ 
templated here that there may be more than one company; and if there 
is more than one company they will -all tender, and the Government w’ill 
accept the best possible terms that they may be advised to accept and 
subsidise that company. That, I understand, is the recommendation, 
but it is said that the Government do not tell us, they do not give us 
any idea, as to how much that subsidy will cost us. TKal Is really the 
point which Sir Purshotamdas made. Now, Sir, may I ask the Govern¬ 
ment what is their position? I understand that they have not decided 
yet whether they will accept the tender with a subsidy or whether they 
may run it as a State Department, but this House very naturally says, 
*'lf you expect us to accept this policy, once we do so, then having taken 
this power, having got our sanction to this policy, what will you da, 
what control have w’e over you? (An Honourable Member i “ Next year's “ 
Budget!") I am only placing before the House a point of view. I am 
in favour of civil aviation being started in India. I realise the great poten¬ 
tialities of the proposed scheme. T do not agree with my friend Dr. Moonje 
who has got on his brains "British diplomncy'* of late having left his 
Nagpore diplomacy behind. He says first of all, throw open Cranwell ' 
to us. Then next he says, give scholarships. Then he says, start 
schools and colleges for training Indians before we vote this grant. He 
wants to fly too soon. He knows perfectly w'^ell that if that sort of argu¬ 
ment was advanced, it would never do to deal with any scheme from a 
practical point of view. I may say I will throw out- the Militarj^ Budget 
because you have not given us Sandhurst. I will not uass it. I might 
say to Government, "You have not met us with regard the c 5 onstitu- 
tional issue. I will ll^roK out everything." you start on that line, 
then every thing is wi^ng, and whatever you say is right. But thdt 
not the Wfity in Which I can ^eal with this question on the floor of this 
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House. Here is a proposal which involves what? It involves acquiring 
.aerodromes in three places, Bombay, Calcutta and Eangoon. The scheme 
is that we start mtemal aviation between Eangoon and Calcutta, and 
•‘Government say, *‘Before we can put this idea into execution we must 
acquire these aerodromes and the cost will be so much and hence this 
demand. Whose property will it be? The property of the Government of 
this country. But I quite agree here that we must have definite assurances, 
and I suggest that the Honourable Member should tell us as to what ex¬ 
tent they will be consulting this House, when we accept this policy, with 
regard to the question of accepting tenders from the company or com¬ 
panies, and what will be the character of the company, the extent of 
subsidising those companies or company, and whether, if they decide to 
run this service as a State Department, they will follow or be under the 
•control of anybody, and if so, who will be responsible for this Depart¬ 
ment? The Air Board recommend that there should be a Director of 
‘‘Civil Aviation. I do not understand yet whether when that ofiScer is ap¬ 
pointed the Board will come to an end. I should like to know whether 
the Board will come to an end. They say that the Director will take over 
the functions of the present Air Board. The Air Board is at present con¬ 
stituted as an advisory body to the Government of India in the Depart- 
raent of Industries and Labour. The members of the Board are all en¬ 
gaged in other onerous duties which entail in many cases frequent absences 
fiom headquarters; consequently meetings of the Board are not easy to 
arrange, especially in the cold weather, and delay must naturally occur 
in the transaction of business. The Department of Industries and Labour 
must necessarily require competent advice in dealing with the novel and 
frequently diflSicult questions which arise in connection with the develop¬ 
ment of civil aviation, but the Air Board consider that that advice can be 
most expeditiously obtained through the medium of a single officer, who 
would of course be in the closest touch with the Boyal Air Force and 
other authorities, and that on the appointment of such an officer, the Air 
Board itself might cease to exist. If the Air Board ceases to exist, we 
Bhall have the Director of Civil Aviation and the Executive Government, 
and if we adopt this policy what is the position of this House in regard 
to it? Where do we stand? {An Honourable Member: “Give bounties I") 
'“If we look at it from a purely economic practical point of view,, and accept 
'»he policy, I want Government to give us an assurance, so that we may 
have a*definite hold both over the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett and Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra. The, Government are verv reasonable when they 
want us to vote a grant. Government are very mild and meek when they 
want to obtain the sanction of this House to a policy, but when" it comes 
to execution, then we are nobodies and we are nowhere. Therefore I want 
a very definite and very clear statement on behalf of Government, whe¬ 
ther Sir Basil Blackett will have the honour of making it or Sir Bhupendra 
"Nath Mitra will have the honour of making it. I leave it to them. I 
want a clear statement as to what will happen to your Board. Is it to 
•^ease? I say the Board should not cease. I say we should have a Board 
and that Board should consist at least.of 50 per cent, of the representatives 
<t tMe House. I say, have your Director of Civil Aviation. I entirely 
the Board cannot always advising the Government on techni- 
^ifaa^rB^donstantlv arising, t'ou Want a Director of Civil Aviation.: 
^elrtj officer’by the side of the l$6n6\iiBh\e IVfember in Charge. H^aye 
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him by all means. I think you should have him. Then the next question 
is, what assurances are you going to give to this House that if any com¬ 
pany or companies make tenders, and if you fix a subsidy, in what way 
will you decide that ? Will you take us into consultation with you or 
not? Will you consult this House and what do you propose to do with 
regard to that? The next thing I want assurances that, if you have this 
oificer, the Director of Civil Aviation, whose salary will be a very hand¬ 
some one at any rate as far as J can see, will he or will he not be directed 
by the Government immediately to prepare a scheme for giving training 
to Indians in the matter of civil aviation? These are the matters upon- 
which I wish to be assured by the Government, and if the Government 
will give us those assurances I am willing to consider and support the 
Government and am ready to be captured on my terms. 

Hr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North . 
Arcot : #Non-Muhammadan liural): Sir, when my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Moonje, said that he was not to be understood to be opposed to the 
policy of encouraging civil aviation in India, he was expressing not merely 
his individual sentiments but what I believe is the feeling of almost every 
Member of this House. Far be it from me to suggest even for a moment 
that India should lag behind other civilised countries of the world in 
the development of her aerial transport. Government have come forw^’ard 
with a demand for a supplementary grant to inaugurate civil aviation, and 
this House would naturally be inclined to examine the scheme put forw’'ard 
by Government and satisfy itself whether the policy to be inaugurated 
would be in the best interests of this country. The issue before the 
House, in my opinion, has to some extent been complicated by reference 
to the subsidy that we made to the British Government and the purchase 
of the aerodrome at Karachi for the Cairo-Karachi service. I was a 
member of the Standing Finance Committee which approved of this scheme, 
and like my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, I stand by 
that scheme and I do not repent having given my acceptance to that. 
But that is past history and we are unnecessarily complic^iog the issue 
by bringing in the question of the subsidy to the British Government andj 
the purchase of the aerodrome at Karachi. Government have now come^ 
forward with a demand for a grant of Es. 9,96,000 for certain purposes 
which are supposed to be a first step in the direction of developing civil 
aviation in this country. Sir, my objection to the grant is that Govern¬ 
ment have not given in the Memorandum that has been supplied to us 
any clear indication as to the policy that they propose to pursue in thb 
future with regard to the development of civil aviation. They have just 
placed before us a scheme for the purchase of three aerodromes at Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta and Rangoon. Though the^ purchase of aerodromes is a 
very essential step in beginning civil aviation, I maintain it is xiqt neces¬ 
sarily the first step in that direction. Sir, the mere purchase of aero¬ 
dromes throughout the country and the establishment of an air route all' 
along will not by itself help us in developing civil aviation. In my opinion 
Government must take certain other definite steps before proceeding to 
acquire these aerodromes. Government have very wdsely decided on 
making a provision for appointing a Director of Civil Aviation. That is 
certainly a first sten in the right direction, but the priivi^on for the estab- 
hshment of this office is included in the Bu^et;lor and is not 

therelore before us how. It is not therefore .necessaiy for me ^ say 
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anything about this proposal except to say that it is a step in the right 
^ direction. 

Having made provision for the appointment of a Director of Civil 
Aviation, Government must then take steps for establishing or subsidising 
companies for the purpose of internal flying and also to provide suitable 
facilities for training Indians as air pilots. I would first deal very briefly 
Vrith the question of training Indians as air pilots. My Honourable 
friend Sir Victor Sassoon told this House that it is not tHe function of the 
Government to provide either schools or training facilities for the training 
c-f civilian air pilots .... 

Sir Victor Sassoon: I said it was not so in England. 

Mr, B. E. Shanmukham Chetty: 1 do not know whether it is so In 
England or not, but in Australia it is so. It was in the year 1920 that in 
Australia they passed the Civil Aviation Act, and what was the first thing 
that they did? Four additional civil aviation cadets completed their 
training in January 1924. These cadets are nominated in the first in¬ 
stance by the Controller of Civil Aviation and receive pay whilst under¬ 
going training for a period of about 12 months. Their uniform, cost of 
training, etc., is borne from Boyal Australian Air I’orce funds. That was 
the first step Australia took in the direction of developing her civil avia¬ 
tion. It was in 1920 that they passed that Act, and in 1923 four civilian 
cadets had graduated as pilots ae a result of their training at No. 1 station 
in the Boyal Air Force .... 

Sir Victor Sassoon : Four in three years ? English civilian schools tui^ 
out more than that. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Sir, Australia got four civilian pilots 
.in three years, but the Government of India will not help in getting that 
number even in 300 years. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: I have a better opinion of India. 

Sir Elui Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : That is an exaggeration I think. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Chetty: Even when the Boyal Austra- 
l-an Air Force was started as a part of the Australian Defence scheme the 
first step the Australian Govemmeijj} took was this: In 1912 approval 
was given for the establishment as a part of the Army organisation of a 
central flying school for the training of aeroplane pilots. That was the 
first step that they took, even when the Boyal Air lorce was started. Sir, 
we were told that the'Air Force in India is a British unit. Though we 
pay for it, we have no control over it and no provision is made in the Boyal 
,Air Force here in India to give any suitable training facilities to Indians 
as air jfilots. I would therefore expect that, as one of the first steps in 
• tbe direction of encouraging civil aviation in India, Government would 

* .make arrangements for providing training facilities for Indian youths. 
In the scheme that has been placed before us, we get no indication at 

• all of any steps in this direction. Mv Honourable friend Dr- Moonje 
,j*oii>ts .out that there are 60 civilian air pilots in Japan . . . 

^ Jb So&o^ Member: What is the au(thority. 

nb. phetty: A book. (Laughter.) Sir, the other 

? impdrtait rtep in the direction 6f encotrsg^ng civil avlatioii would be the 
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promotion of an indigenous company and Government coming forward to 
.'Subsidize the concern. It has been the experience of almost every country 
iin the world that no private company for civil aviation could be formed 
without a substantial subsidy from the Government of the coimtry. There 
is no use our getting away from the fact that if we want to develop aviation 
in our country, it can only be done by Government undertaking to give a 
rsubstantial subsidy to a private conij)any, unless at be that Government 
-is prepared to run the service as a State concern, Sta^e-managed. {An 
Honourable Member: It would cost more.'’) I would therefore have ex¬ 
pected Government to give some indication in the memorandum as to what 
vthey propose to do in this direction. {An Honourable Member: ** It is 
there.”) Is it there? I leave it for my Honourable friend to show where 
it is because I have not been able to find it. 

As I began by saying, our objection to the Demand now put forward is 
this, that the mere purchase of three aerodromes would not take us very 
far towards the establishment of civil aviation in India. My Honourable 
friend Mr. Jinnah said, ”After all whose property will these aerodromes 
be? They will be our property.” Yes, but I suggest. Sir, that the object 
of purchasing these aerodromes just now is not so much for the purpose of 
developing internal air transport in India, but to provide landing grounds 
for the air service to be established between London and Australia. The 
service from London to Australia must pass through Karachi, Calcutta and 
Rangoon, and provision has been made in the Demand only for this pur¬ 
pose, My suspicion in this matter had been justified when I 
examined the provision that has heen made in the Budget for 
1927-28. Do we find in the Budget for the coming year any proposal for 
giving a subsidy to a private company or any other activity in that direc¬ 
tion? No. But what is it we find? The establishment of a civil air route 
across India, at a cost of IJ lakhs of rupees. You want to get the four 
main aerodromes at Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and Rangoon, and you w^ant 
"to establish the civil air route across the country to facilitate the passage 
of the service from England to Australia. Sir, when I draw attention to 
fihis let me not be misunderstood. I am not against India taking her legi¬ 
timate share in the development of international aviation. Certainly it 
would be our duty to provide facilities for the air service ^between London 
and Australia. But is it unreasonable to expect that before launching upon 
a programme of international flying we should develop internal aviation? 
My objection to the whole scheme is that there is no indication to show 
that Government is going to take any steps in this direction. Whereas in 
other countries the opening up of railways or air routes offer new avenues 
for their own youth, for their own citizens, the experience of this unfortu¬ 
nate country in the past has been that the opening of any new enterprise 
in any direction has only been the means for further exploitation by 
foreigners. Sir, in this instance, we have no reason to think that history 
will not repeat itself; and this suspicion is one of my groimds for opposing 
the grant. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malayiya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, the question before us is of such great import¬ 
ance to the country that I wish that a clear understanding were/ arrived at 
even at this stage between the Government and this side of the House. 
Many Members have made it clear that we ere not opposed to Civil Aviation 
as such, but we are ve^y anxious that if the GOvemmtot desire that public 
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money should be spent in subsidising companies or affording facilities ta 
them to start an Air Service or to use India for thart purpose there should 
be a new policy inaugurated at this stage. When railways were introduced 
into this country India was unfortunately regarded as very backward in 
certain respects, and large subsidies were given to Engish railway con- 
panies, and we all know what enormous sums India lost over the contracts 
given to such companies in the early stages of British Indian administration. 
To-day, in the year of grace-1927, the same cannot be said of India. We 
command, the Government of India command, all the up-to-date scientific 
arrangements and inventions that are in vogue in this country. You have got 
a Eoyal Air Force and you are introducing civil aviation. Is there any 
reason why the Government should not start with a determined, definite 
policy of encouraging Indians to take their proper share in civil aviation? 
There are a few points only which I wish the Government to make clear, 
and I think if these points are made clear the differences which exist 
between the two sides of the House at this moment will probably be re¬ 
duced to a great extent. The first is this. You want to subsidise a 
company. The very thought of paying a subsidy to a company which is 
not Indian is very impleasant to many of us. We do not like to pay sub¬ 
sidies to foreign companies. If you want to start a company to carry out 
this policy, let the Goyermnent cjearly declare that they are entirely in 
favour of an Indian company. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: They have. ' 

. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I am glad to hear the Honourable the 
Finance Member say ** They have I hope he will make it clearer ptill 
because it is not so clear to many Members of this House. By an Indian 
company I take it the Finance Member means a company with rupee capi¬ 
tal and with a majority of Indian directors on its Board. I hope I am 
right. I see the Finance Member nods his head. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not propose to speak by means 
of questi(» and answer. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I hope the Honourable the Finance 
Member will make it clear in his own speech. That is the first thing which 
concerns many of us on this side of the House. We wish to be quite clear 
that if a company is to receive a subsidy in the matter of civil aviation it 
will be an Indian company with a rupee capital, registered in this country 
and having at least a majority of Indian directors on the Board. If the 
people of this country are so backward that they will not avail themselves 
of the opportunity offered to form such a company, with the definite pros¬ 
pect of a subsidy from Government, then I say the Government should de¬ 
cide to take up civil agnation as a State concern. The Government has taken 
up the huge business of Indian railways under its own management, and even 
Sir Charles Innes, who was at one time strongly in favour of company 
management, told us the other day what great advantages have resulted 
from State-management of railways. If therefore public money is to be 
spent on promoting civil aviation, I say either there should be' an Indian 
0 <mipany to receive a subsidy from the Indian Government or the Indian 
Government should itself take up the concern as a State business and 
mnnege it as such. I know there is a' danger of extravagance in a State- 
inenagM concern. We see it in many^lffireetions; even in the manageifient 
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of railways. As things are going on there is much room for complaint in 
that direction; but 1 hope that the Assembly will be able to reduce that 
extravagance or to bring it under sufficient control. That is the first point 
I wish to lay before the House. If this is settled then much of the difficulty 
in the wav of a subsidy for promoting civil aviation will be reduced, if it 
will not disappear. 

The second point of importance is the training of Indians. Many of 
our English fellow-subjects have spoken from time to time of a new era 
having; come into existence. Well, I wish my friends on the other side 
of the House would co-operate with us in starting a new era in the 
education of Indian youths- Let us get it laid down that in this matter 
the first duty of the Government will be to train Indians to take their 
proper share as pilots in civil aviation. I do not want to go into the 
details into which some of my friends have gone regarding education in 
aeronautics; I think that enough has been said to show that if the 
Government will only make up their minds to do it they will be able to 
provide for the instruction of Indian youths with as much ease as the 
Government of England have been able to do, or the Government of 
Japan have been able to* do, or as Governments in all civilised countriea 
have hpen able to do- Indian youths have not been found to be want¬ 
ing in capacity in acquiring a knowledge of mechanical or electrical 
glineering, nor will they be found to be wanting either in capacity or dar¬ 
ing if they are offered the opportunity to receive instruction in civil avia¬ 
tion- I therefore request the Government to make it clear that wffien 
the Director of Civil Aviation has taken up his work under the proposals 
before us, the first thing the Government will ask him to do is to 
prepare a scheme for promoting instriiction in civil aviation in this country. 
I have had something to do with the training of young men, and I can 
assure this House that English professors who have taught our youth in 
professional colleges have assured me from their own personal experience 
that the Indian youth is not wanting either in capacity or courage when 
he is given proper facilities for education, and T expect Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan youth, and youths of all communities inhabiting Indiar^Anglo- 
Indian, Parsi, Sikh and all—will be able to supply a sufficient number 
of men of daring and intellect who will take advantage of the provi¬ 
sion which Government will make. T therefore request the Government 
to make it clear that it will be the definite policy of the . Government 
to provide all the necessary instruction for civil aviation to the youth of 
this country- And the third point is this. We know that we cannot 
complete our arrangements for instruction in civil aviation in a day in 
India- Therefore it is not unreasonable to surest that Government 
should accent the proposal that certain scholarships should be g|ven to 
Indian youths to go out and learn aviation and compete in it with the 
youth of other countries- They will have an advantage in competint? 
with the youths of foreign countries, which cannot be 'derived at present 
in our own country. I should lihe mj Indian young men to go to Europe, 
to Japan and America and win laurels by competing with their fellow- 
youths of those countries, come back and give training to our Indian 
youths even as the Japanese gave training to the Japanese in their own 
country. 

Hr. X* Ahmed (Bajshahi Division: Muhaniimadlan Bural): Start it 
in the Benares TJniversity. 


o 
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> Bsndit Kadan Median Malaviya: If the Government will give the neces- 
Sfi^ grant, I will gladly start it tliere. I may be able to do something even 
without a grant, if no obstruction is thrown in the way of my doing it. But 
the point I am making at present is, that a few scholarships given to & 
few Indians for a few years will be very helpful. It was said by my 
Honourable friend Sir Victor Sassoon that he met an Indian pilot in the 
last few days who complained that there was no employment found for 
him in India* It is a matter of reproach to the Government of India 
that this Indian pilot, who hs done successful work in the^ service of His 
Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan for several years, should not be able 
to find employment after his return to India* I hope this is only tem¬ 
porary, and that the Government will be able to see that that gentleman 
and other Indians who may have received education abroad, are able 
to get suitable employment in training Indians here in the line which we 
«e discussing. ' I wish also that Government should express its approval 
of the desire to start aeroplhne clubs in this country* I think that His 
Excellency the Viceroy might be approached to become the Patron of a 
central institution for this purpose, and that every Member of the Gov¬ 
ernment and Members on this side of the House should join in starting 
it. If my friends on the opposite side are willing to put their share in it, 
I assure the House that so far as Indians are concerned subscriptions will 
not be wanting from them for this purpbse* The last thing I wish to 
say is that what is wanted on the whole is that the Government should make 
it clear that it has a genuine desire to do what is right in this matter and 
that it intends to follow the policy of developing aviation in India through 
Indians, for the benefit of Indians and for the honour of India* 

Several Honouralde Members: I move that the question be now put* 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted* 

Mr. T. Prakasam: May I have one word of explanation? I want. . . . 

Mr. President : I was watching the Honourable Member for some time 
but found that there was no inclination on his part to rise to take part 
in the debate. ^ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: This debate will, I hopi'. be looked 
back to as the great air day of India, the date on which Iiuha's future 
in the air was definitely started* We have, I am afraid, wondered over 
a good many subjects and the debate has at times, as you. Sir, have had 
to admit sorrowfully, been a little irrelevant. That perhaps is due to 
the nature of the debate. I should like to point out to the House that 
what we are discussing to-day is a supplementar\r grf^nt of just under 
10 lakhs for the purchase of certain sites for aerodromes* We are not 
o£^cially discussing the future policy, nor are we discussing even the 
appointment of a Director of Civil Aviation; but the opportunity has 
beoh taken, I think very usefuUy taken, for a general debate on the (jues- 
Mon of civil aviation in India* I do not pTopose to touch on the relation 
between civil aviation and militaty aviation. We are dealing to-day ^th 
civil aviation and we are asking the House to vote a sum of Es* 9,06,000 
for purpose of purchasing sites for. aerodromes*,.,,, ,-Jhe***^.sii|^e 

object Of thaVproposal for the purchase oSt those sites is to prevent^ vejstfed: 
interests from getting created against India* We want those sites, the 
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jnain aerodromes stations, to be under the control of the Indian Govem- 
xnent and we do not want to risk vested interests being created against us 
in the future,. That i® the first object of these aerodromes. They are, how¬ 
ever, for more than one purpose. One purpose is as has been rightly 
stated'by Mr’ Chetty, in connection with trans-India routes. :We want 
those sites for that purpose. Secondly, we want them for the purpose 
of developing civil aviation in India, and thirdly, we want them as the 
beginning of a policy of training Indians in aviation. Then as regards next, 
year we propose the establishment of a civil air route across India 
and the appointment of a Director of Civil Aviation. This is 
not strictly speaking under discussion to-day, though very germane 

to the general debate. I think a* gr^at deal of the difficulty, 

which we have had to-day is due partly to some of us, like Mr* Durai- 
swamy Aiyangar, being so busy reading between the lines, turning them 
upside down, as to forgiet what was actually stated in the Memorandum* 
Others have complained that we are only asking for sites and are not ask¬ 
ing for much larger sums than we are asking for and that we have not 
definite figures of what amounts we are going to ask for or the amounts 
to which the House will be committed though it will not really be 

committed because it is not asked to-day to commit itself to a policy. Our 

difficulty in this matter is this- The first thing we have to do before wo 

ourselves know even what our policy is going to be and what it is going 

to cost, is that we must have a Director of Civil Aviation and inust have 
his advice. We want him to give advice before we can commit our¬ 
selves or ask the House to commit itself finally to any policy* At the 
same time we have the Air Board’s Memorandum which lays down cer¬ 
tain definite lines on which the Air Board thinks the advance should be 
made. That advice will no doubt be vetted by the Director of Civil 

Aviation and reconsidered before it is finally adopted but the Govern¬ 

ment’s view at present is that the Air Board’s proposals are on the right 
lines. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: May I say one word. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member does not give way. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Air Board’s proposal is that 
the direction in which civil aviation should be developed in India should 
be by the creation, if we can do it, of a company which would receive a 
subsidy from the Government. On that I have been asked several definite 
questions. My answer is that the Government's definite intention is that, 
if it is possible, that company should be an Indian company with rupee 
capital and a majority of Indian directors. The second question is what 
is the size of the subsidy we propose to give. We do know. Until* 
the tenders are out, we cannot say how much it will be, but the Air Board’s 
proposal is that we should definitely commit ourselves to. jjhe vlW that 
without a subsidy we shall not be able to develop these routes at all. We 
are in agreement with them and I am glad that the House is in agreem'ent 
with the view that a subsidy will probably be necessary. wd ought to be 
given if we arfe to develop civil aviation routes in India. The question 
what the subsidy should be is one which will have to be decided when we 
know how much we can get jn return. But the House is not asked to-day 
to commit itself to the payment of any subsidy. When the Government 
have reached the point when they have a definite'^ptt>pi6^al for a subsidy 
before them, the matter will^e referred first to the j^tandin^ Finance Com¬ 
mittee and then to this' House in the usual course iot the voting of that 
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sum. The House will in no way commit itself in advance. The Govern¬ 
ment think it desirable that before they approach a cofnpany in^ this matter 
they should commit themselves ta the general principle that a subsidy 
will probably be necessary. But if they find that that subsidy is larger 
than seems reasdnable, the Government will clearly have to fall back—and 
this answers another question—on the possibility of direct Government 
action of running the thing themselves. It will be a question of cost 
and of convenience. I may express my own view that I think the Gov¬ 
ernment have already enough to do without undertaking the job of running 
an aviation compsiny for themselves in India. But that matter must be 
decided on the question of the enfployment of the subsidy and the relative 
advantages of acting otherwise. 

The next question is, what will be the duties of the Director of Aviation? 
The intention of Government is that his first duty, the first thing he should 
be set to on arrival here, is to make recommendations with a view to the 
training of Indians in aviation. He wuU be asked at once to set himself 
to draw up a comprehensive plan for that purpose. Of course one of the 
conditions on which the company will be subsidised will be that opportuni¬ 
ties, both for training and for service, will be given to Indians. But in 
addition the Director of Civil Aviation will be asked forthwith to set to 
work to examine the very intricate and difficult questions that arise in the 
ihatter of training Indians for aviation. The question of scholarships for 
training abroad will be included in that study. We cannot commit our¬ 
selves in advance to saying that there will be scholarships or that there will 
not. I think it is a suggestion that is very likely to prove an admirable 
one. But there are obvious difficulties before you can decide what sort 
of boys are suitable for sending abroad and where you can send them. That 
will be one of the jobs of the Director of Civil Aviation. Mr. Jinnah asked 
in addition about the future of the Air Board. Tho Air Board is an advisory 
body and it has advised the Government that on the arrival of the Director 
of Civil Aviation it should be disbanded. The Government, 1 think, are 
not in a position to express a definite view as to the future of the Air Board 
to-day. They must first of all, again, have consultations with the Director 
of Civil Aviation as to the desirabilitv of its retention in some form as an 
advisory body or of the substitution of some other body for it. Again, until 
we have the Director of Civil Aviation, it is difficult for us to commit our¬ 
selves to views on the question of the future of the Air Board. As regards 
a committee representing this House to the extent of 50 per (‘ent. which 
was I think Mr. Jinnah's suggestion, there is of course the Advisor>’ Com¬ 
mittee of the Industries Department. 

Mr, A. BangaswAmy Iyengar; Has this Committee ever been summoned 
for this purpose? 

The Honourable Sir BasU Blackett: T would suggest to the Honourable 
Member that this would be an extraordinarily good opportunity to summon 
it. , The question of civil aviation ds a matter of fact was, I believe, actually 
r^ftoed to the Advisory Committee of the Department of Industries som# 
t#6 years ago. So that my answer is that it has been summoned and will 
lyq d^^ubt be summoned again. ^ 

. is one more point I f^ink aad that is the questicm of aeroplane 

My Honourable friend Sir Bhnpendm Kuth Mitra in speaking earlier 

. day made ft perfectly clear 11^ the question of the 
clubs and the use them for the purpose 
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of encouraging aviatic^ and extending training in aviation in India was 
a question on whfoh t)ie Government were inclined to look with sympathy. 
If my Honourable friend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, will busy him* 
self in the next week or two in creating the aeroplane oltib of Delhi I am 
sure that Silr Bhupendra Nath Mitra will be very anxioin ind&l to support 
him iil^ securing results. 

I think 1 have now answered all the main points that were put to me in 
the form of questions. , Our object and the object of the whole House is to 
encourage civil; aviation, and I would put it to the House that in the cir* 
cumstances which I have explained the best way to encourage civil aviation 
is to follow up this very useful debate demanding that we should encifurage 
it by giving us a little of the money necessary for beginning to do so. 

Mr. I^esident: The question is: 

That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 0,06,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the expenses that will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1027, in respect of Aviation.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, tha^ 
3rd March, 1927. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ? 

Thursday, 3rd March, 19)^7, 


The Asaembly met m the Asgembly Chamber of the Council Bouse 
Eleven Qf.<(he Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Admission of the United States of ' Ameeica to the peem4,neet 
COTJET OF iNrEKNATIONA^. JUSTICE .AT THE HaOUB. 

688. Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 

been drawn to a Press telegram from Geneva, published in the Hindustan 
Times, dated the 15th February, 1927, in which it is stated that *' l 4 ord 
Birkenhe^ has informed Sir Eric Drummond, the Secretary Geneial <rf 
the League of Nations, that arrangements have been made to inform the 
United States' Government that India associates herself with the terms 
of the British Note on the subject of American Reservations with regard 
to her admission to the permanent Court of International Justice at 
the Hague ”? 

(fr) Will Government kindly state if they propose to mak© a statawent 
on this subject, and lay on the table a copy of the British Note, and tba 
American Beservations referred to above? 

(o) Was the Central Legislature in India consulted on the subject of 
India's association with the terms of the British Note, and will there bo 
any financial burden cast upon Indian revenues as a result of the arrange¬ 
ment referred to in (a) above? If so, to what extent? 

Mr* L. Graham: (a) Government have seen the telegram. 

(b) The proposal of the Government of the United States of 
to adhere to the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Juaiico 
subject to certain reservations was conveyed separately to each member 
of the League including India. At the suggestion of the Secretary Genei^ 
of the I^eague the proposal was discussed in a conference held at Geneva 
on ihe 1st September, 1926, and following days immediately before the 
meeting of the Assembly of the League. The Conference was attended by 
repreeentetives of forty members of the League including India and Gre(^ 
Britain. The conclusions of the Conference were embodied in a document 
entitled the Final Act of the Conference; and each member who signed the 
Final Act .a^eed to reply in the tenns of that Act., A copy of the Final 
Act and of the report of India's delegates to the Conference has been placed 
in the Library. 

(cj) No. No revenues is involved. 

^ Who represented Indi# on the oeeaCion to* 

wfaieb iefip^ teJbMdii ^ 

( 1675 ) 
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Mr. Xi. Arahaxn : Two q| the delegates who subsequently repiy^sented 
India in tlie Assembly of the League, namely, Sir Williain Vincent and Sir 
Edwwi Chamier. 

Granf op Gxjn Licences to Non-co-opeeators. 

689. *Knmar Oanganand Sinha: (») Will Government be pleased to 
state if any instructions have been given to the district authorities not to 
grant licence^ for guns to the non-cb-operators or to thek relations? 

(h) If the answer to (a) be in the negative, are Govemmezft prepared 
to inquire if it is a fact that one Moulvi Wasi Ahmad of village 
Daudnagar, Police Station Lalganj, in the District of MozaSarpore, in 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa was refused a licence for a gun on the 
ground that the said Moulvi Wasi Ahmad was the brother of Moulana 
Mohammad Shafee Daudi, M.L.A., in spite of the fact that the local 
polibe officers haid nothing to say*against him? 

(c) If the answer to (b) is in the affirmative, do Government propose to 
take action against the district authorities of MuzaSarpore; and if so, 
what? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: {a) The reply is in the 
negative. 

(6) No. The matter is one for the Local Government to dispose of. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Local Advisory Committees on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

690. *Kr. B. Das: (a) With reference to starred question No. 178 of 
Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan of 26th January, 1926, on the 
creation of Local Advisory Committees on the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
and the reply of the Honourable Mr. G. G. Sim that steps are being taken 
by the Bengal Nagpur Railway to create Advisory Committees at Nagpur, 
Adra, Calcutta and Vizagapatam, will Government be pleased to state 
why no Committees have so far been appointed for Nagpur and Vizagapatam? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to lay a statement on the table 
giving names of members of the Local Advisory Committees for the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway for Adra and Calcutta? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (<z) Committees have not so far been appointed 
for Nagpur and Vizagapatam but they are now in the process of formation. 

(b) The names of members of the Calcutta Local Advisory Committee 
will be found in the Bengal Nagpur Railway Time Table. The Adra or 
Ranchi Committee has only recently been formed; the names of the mem¬ 
bers are not at present known, but they will appear in subsequent issues 
of the Time Table. 

Number op Oriyas appointed to the Local Advisory Committees on 
TH i Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

691. •Mr. B. Das: With reference to my starred question No. 484 of 
28th January, 1926, and the reply of the Honourable B&. G. G. Sim that 

the question of allotment of a certain number of see^srto <Myal^ on 
Advisory Committees was brought to i^e M ^ Bengal 
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I^Egpur Befilway will Government be pleased to state Hke numb^ of 
seats allotted to the Oriyas in eaeh of the four Local Advisory Committees 
^f the Bengal Nagpur Bailway, namely, at Nagpur, Adra, Vizagapatam 
:and Calcutta? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Committees of the Bengal Nagpur Bailway 
will be constituted as follows: 

Calcutta—of members resident in Bengal. 

Nagpur—of members resident in the Central Provinces. 

Adra or Eanchi—of members resident in Bihar and Orissa. 

Vizagapatam—of members resident in the Madras Presidency. 

Jt is not known how many of these members are or will be Oriyas. 


Cbnsoriko of Tbleorams to Members of the Legislature regarding 
THE recent situation AT KhaRAGPUK. 

.692. *Mr. E. 0. Neogy: Will Government be pleased to state how 
many telegrams addressed to Members of the Legislature on the subject 
of the TCoent situation at Khargpur were intercepted or censored by the 
Postal authorities, and the grounds of such action? 

TIm Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: One multiple telegram 
itendered on the 14th February, 1927, was stopped by Kharagpur Workshops 
Combined Office under orders of the District Magistrate. 


Opening op a Dead Letter Office at Patna. 

693. •Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that there is no Dead 
Letter Office at Patna for the Province of Bihar and Orissa, but that the 
Calcutta Dead Letter Office is the combined office for Bengal, Assam, and 
iihe Province of Bihar and Orissa? 

(h) Are Government aware of the inconvenience and delay due to there 
being no separate Dead Letter office for the Province of Bihar and Orissa; 
and do Government propose to take steps to open a Dead Letter office 
at Patna? If so, when? 

The Honourable Sir> Bhupendra Nath Mitra: {a) The position is as stated 
in the reply given by Mr. Sams to parts (a) and (b) of Khan Bahadur 
Sarfaraz Hussain Khan’s question No. 1992 in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 8rd September, 1924. 

' (6) Government have no information regarding the alleged inconvenience 
and delay. The answer to the second part of (b) is in the negative. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is it not a fact, Sir, that the people of the province of 
Bihar and Orissa have a very limited amount of correspondence that passes 
through the Post Office,, that the Calcutta Dead Letter Office is most 
•centrally siti;ated between Bihar and Orissa, and if the Dead Letter Office 
wi^s intimted. at Patna* the people of Orissa would . have suffer^ gieater 
Inoon^eitencee? 



MESSAGE FB©M THE COUNCIL. OF STATK 
6 f Um ApMmi^r: The following messagpt haa. been leony^ 

of 41 m Coom 

“ I an directed to inform you ihat the Coanoil' of State^ havei at their ihtetin^. 
held <»i the 1st March, 1927, agreed without any amendments to the Bill to. j^tovide" 
for the continuance of the prot^tion of the steel industry in British India which was< 
ptoM by the Legislative Assembly on the ^st Febmary, 1927,!’ 

PETITIONS EELATING TO THE^CUEEENCY BILL. 

Secretary 61 the Atabmbly: Sir, tmder Standing Order 78, I have to- 
report that 124 petitions signed by 1,617 persons as per statement laid on 
the table have been received relating to the Bill further to amend the' 
Indian Oothage Act, 1906, and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, for 
certain purposes, and to lay upon the Governor General in Council certain 
obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale of gold exchange,, 
which was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 26th January, 
1927. 

Statement, 

Petitions received relating to the Bill farther to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1006, 
and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1023, for certain purposes, and to lay upon 
the Governor General in Council certain obligations in regiLrd to the purchase of' 
gold and the sale of gold exchange, which was introduced in the Legislative* 
Assembly on the 25th January 19^. 


Number of signatoriei. 

District or town. 

Province. 

96 ... . 



Kaira 

Bombay. 

1.S8 .... 



Broach 

Do. 

1,383 .... 

. 

. 

Ahmedahad . 

Do. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

fit* iSononitibii* ibr Al j Wam A er StaddiiitMt (Leader of the House): With- 
your permission^ Sir, I propose to make a statement in regard to the pro¬ 
bable course of Government business during next week. 

Mon4ay4 the 7th, a motion will be^ made to take into con8i4oration 
the Ihdisb Guirohey Bill and, if th*t motion is a motion Will th^- 

after.be made to pass the Bill. It is proposed to reserve the whole of' 
Monday, the 7th, and Tuesday, the 8th, W the disoussioh Of this Bill. 

Wednesday, the 9th, Thursday, the 10th, and Friday, the 11th, have, 
as HboouMble Members been allotted for the discussion of the- 

Demands fo^ QTtots. 

On ^urday, the 12th, it is proposed to continue with t^e Ovrreacy 
BiE, if it has hot been disposed ^ on the. 8th, and thereafter to i^e iqi 
the following business: . 

(1) i^btions will be mhife for the of panels, fbi* Aiviabiy Com¬ 

mittees for the. Industi^ end Obhimerce BeparthaeflWp^ 
the Advisory Publicity Committee. 
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r(9) A mc^ioQ will be me4^ lea^e to }^tood«»»6va. BiU fuittier to 
the Indiexi Mioea Act, 192S, m wder to pioyide ior tiie 
Eegulation o{ work in Mines under a system, ol abiltii. 

^(8) A fnotioa will be made for the reference of the Mdiaa lii^thouse 
Bill to a Joint Gotomittee of both Chand)erB. 

(4) Motions will be made to tdke into iconsideration aid to pf^s the 

Madras Salt (Amendment Bill, the Provident ^’uiids (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, the Indian !B^orest Bill and the Bei^al Rnd the 
Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, all of which nave already 
been passed by the Council of State. i 

(5) A motion will also be mside to teke into consideration and, if that 

motion is accepted, to pass the Insolvency (Amendment) Bill. 

Finally, it is proposed to present to the House an estimate for certain 
'Suppl^aentary Grants for railway expenditure. 

I would point out, Sir, that this list by no means exhausts the business 
which Government desires to complete during the current Session. Apart 
from the time which will be taken up by the Finance Bill and a Kesolution 
which will be moved in connection with the proposed removal of the export 
duty on tea, it is desired to propose two Eesolutions, one relating to the 
recent strengthening of the Judicial Committee of His Majesty's Privy 
Council for the purpose of hearing Indian appeals and another regarding the 
recommendation of the International Labour Conference for the Inspection 
of emigrants* and motions are to be made for the reference to Committee 
of the Gold Standard and Eoserve Bank of India Bill and the Imperial 
Bank of India (Amendment) Bill. In the circumstances, and in view of 
the state of Government .business, I am not able at the moment definitely 
to undertake to request His Excellency the Governor General to allot a 
day for non-official Bills, but I hope it may later be possible to obtain an 
allotment of Friday, the 25th, for that purpose. 


APPOINTMENT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC PHriTIONS. 

Mr. Preisddent : Under Standing Order 80 of the Legislative Assmibly 
Standing Orders, I have to appoint a Committee on Public Petitions. I 
have therefore to announce that the following Honourable Members will 
"form the Committee: 

Mr. K. C. Neogy, 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 

Lieut.-Colonel. H. A. J, Gidney, and 
Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar. 

According to the provisions of the Standing Orders, the Deputy Preei- 
^ei^t, M^^ulvi Muhamm6wi Yakub, will be the President of the Committee. 


eENEBAL DISCUSSIOTT OB THE BXJDOfet—EABT H. 

.Krst BtAP3- ■ , 

idll 'Doin'i»eio«ed wittt- tlm getuml dueuasioa 

thii I to 

IkMlit lor spOOciiwfe to«da0r< 
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Hr# A. Baagaswaml X^engar (Tanjore cum Trichindpaly: NoI^Muham- 
liiadan Bural): Sir, in the closing sentences of the Honourable the Finance 
Member’s speech he affirmed **the belief that by the^ acceptance of: 
this Budget, Members of this House have it in their power to promote the 
health and happiness of millions of the npiasBes of India,” and he commend¬ 
ed the Government’s budget proposals on that account to the House and 
to the country. If J felt, Sir, that I could share this belief to any degree^ 
I should have been foremost in my. congratulations, not. in the customary 
and conventional way, but in a vety real sense. On the other hand, Sir,, 
the Budget lea^s ine cold and depressed, in spite of the Financial Mem¬ 
ber’s work in the introduction of sound financial canons and methods*. The 
central fact of these Budgets, Sir, in relation to the finances of this country, 
is this, that the House has repeatedly felt itself powerless in its attempts to 
assert itself. Such appearances of power as it possessed have been over¬ 
borne by the exercise of autocratic powers, by the restoration of budget 
cuts and by the certification of taxation Bills. These are no doubt familiar 
to the House and it is not'my purpose to-day to detail them and narrate 
them. They are a black record and when the Statutory Commission comes 
out, I hope, when the people press their national demand, this record will 
not be forgotten. But while these are quite familiar to the House, I 
Would refer to-day to what I consider to be the more insidious process of 
the emasculation of the powers of this House which the Government, 
whether with or without the Finance Member’s assent, are accomplishing 
in the so-called process of the gradual realisation of responsible govern- 
meht ” in India. The Government’s activities in the curtailment of the 
vestiges of power left in this House under the Eeforms scheme^ are well 
known. Their method of repeatedly altering the Indian Legislative Eules 
so as to curtail our power is equally well known. But, Sir, a more subtle 
process for the destruction of popular control is being enacted through the 
clamour of the services and the bureaucracy and also on behalf of’ the 
claims of the privileges of the autocratic heads of administration. Sir, 

I refer in particular to what has been done in the way of withdrawing from 
this House heads of account consisting of several lakhs of rupees which 
were till last year, ” voted,” and which have now been transferred silently, 
without even a word of regret, to the heads of non-voted items . . . 

Hr. S. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division: Muhammadan Eiiral): It is a mis¬ 
take. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Aiyangar: I am coming to the mistakes; I know 
what mistakes you are committing every day. Sir, Honourable Members 
are aware that the Lee Commission started this process. Previously, the 
Government contented itself by making use unconstitutionally and impro¬ 
perly of its powers of rule-making imder the Government of India Act to 
curtail our powers. Then the Lee Commission found that, in spitd of 
their proposals for increasing the emoluments and allowances of the services, 
this process would not be sufficient. In fact, they proposed a Barefaced' 
act of misinterpretation of the Government of India Act and proposed to this 
Government seriously that the payments made for passages should be 
treated as part of the pay given to officers in this country. This was so 
barefaced a misapplication of the provisions of the Government of India 
Act, that the Government itself did not think it right to do it. Therefore* 
proposed that the Government of Ihdia Act itself shotfld Be AlterecT 
BO deprive this House of the p<^eiB, which it Bad till tKeii jiossessed, 
of voting upon such grants for allowances and other things wHich under the- 
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original Government of India Act were wholly votable. ^Sir, the only 
thinga that the Lee Commission recommended should be pl$ced toyond the 
voting powers of the House at that time were this* payment of passage 
moneys, which were put into the hands of the Accountant General, and the 
contributions made to the Provident Funds of these civil services, which 
were till then votable in this House. Those were the only two items 
which the Lee Commission wanted to be placed beyond the mercies of a 
popular House on behalf of the bureaucracy. But, Sir, when the Govern* 
ment of India sent up their proposals for legislation to the Secretary of 
State, there were other things that they thought of, and the Act that was 
finally passed in December 1925 was one by which the Government, at one 
fell swoop, took away every power that we had to deal with any payments 
made to any officer of the superior civil services in this country. The 
original section in the Government of India Act made non-votable, “ salaries 
and pensions of persons appointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council and salaries of chief commissioners 
and judicial commissioners.*^ Now, Sir, salaries and pensions were the 
only things rendered non-votable because it was thought civilians wanted 
that protection. But the new Act puts it in this way: 

** Salaries and pensions paid to or to the dependants of persons appointed by or with 
the apprbval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in Council/* 

and 

‘‘‘ sums payable to any person who is or has been in the civil service of the Crown in 
India.** 

And then comes a significant section: ^ 

“ For the purpose,of this sub-section, the expression * salaries and pensions * includes 
remuneration, allowances, gratuities, any contributions (whether by way of interest or 
otherwise) out of the revenues of India to any provident fund or family pension fund, 
and any other payments or emoluments payable to or on account of a person in respect 
of his office.’* 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Why did you and your party draw Bs. 20 a day as 
halting allowance after you had walked out of the Assembly on the 8th 
of March last year? 

Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar: Sir, I desire to remind you that the effect 
of this clause was very far-reaching on behalf of the services, and yet 
silently and secretly this process of burrowing into the powers of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly has gone on. The result of it is seen in an interesting 
statement which, at the instance of the Public Accounts Committee, the 
Finance Member has supplied to this House, a statement showing the 
additions and reductions sanctioned by the Governor General in Council 
in the non-voted grants for the year ending 31st March 1927. Sir, I have 
taken the trouble to examine what the whole of this thing meant and I find 
that, although the Government of India Act was passed in December, 
1925, when the Honourable the Finance Member introduced his Budget last 
March, he did not say a word about the effect which the .passing of this 
Act would produce on the powers of voting grants or demands in this 
Assembly. Sir, one year has passed and in this year of grace also the 
Finance Member has kept discreetly silent on this process by which the 
powers of this House hive been deliberately and suiroptitiously withdrawn. 
Sir, in the Budget of 1926-27 we find that three different kinds of items— 
I have tried to classify them—have been declared non-votgjble. There are 
items which have beeri described in this statement as non-voted because/of 
the effect of the Statute itself. There are items which have been declared 
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ea the reaeft^ (>f sioane d^taMtion of which iSiis fiotise has no 
and^lhan there cettaih items which hate beek aimply 
jtifcdsi over £rm non-tdtedi heads without any expressfcm 

:{tf dpiniOtt. Whether Nlhere‘ hak Iwen exgi^sm of opiniou sect^ly <*r not 
1 do not lmow» \m emit thi^ deolaratioti that they have been declared non- 
Wdtabie does not appear under these heads. This declaration as to what is 
and what is not a non-VOtable item is one of those things by which the 
bureaucracy can tiirtiier secure power, because under section 67-A, clause 
4, it is provided that if any question arises as to whether any proposed 
appropriation of ^^vehue or monies does or does not relate to the above 
heads, the decision Of the Governor General on the question shall be final”. 
Now, Sir, I ccm'undeiatand that a question of doubt on a matter bl this 
ktnd can arise as between the Assembly and the Executive Government. 
The Assembly may claim that they have the power while the Executive 
Government may claim that they have not the power in any particular 
case, but I cannot understand how declarations under this section can be 
made merely because the Executive Government choose to raise some doubt 
and resolve it themselves at their own sweet will and pleasure. I consider 
that declarations made in pursuance of clause 4 of section 67-A ought to 
be such that this House should have had its say before the Governor Gene¬ 
ral can seek to declare an item non-votable \vhich on the face of it appears 
to be votable. 

Now, Sir, the position is this. There are a large number of allowances, 
travelling allowances and various other things, which the bureaucracy till 
now have enjoyed but which were subject to the vote of this House. All 
df that has been taken away from the cognizance of this House and also 
‘from the cognizance of the provincial Legislatures. I have tried to total 
up all these allowances so far as the administrations under the Central 
Government are concerned and I find on a very rough calculation that they 
come to over 32 lakhs. Allowances to the extent of 32 lakhs for the Civil 
Services have thus been withdra\^Ti from the control of this House. That is 
one item and one has only to go through this Statement, which is a very 
illuminating statement, to see how sweepingly the Government have clutch¬ 
ed at its powers to withdraw things from the cognizance of this House. 
Then, Sir, there are other items upon which the Government have said that 
they have been “declared non-votable. “ I find they amount from 9 to 10 
lakhs and they mainly refer to the provision for Cemeteries. Sir, I do not 
tinderstand how Cemeteries from being voted items have become non-vot- 
ahle items. That is a,matter, Sir, (m which this House is entitled to have 
an explanation. 

Mr. 0. DuratswAtny Ai^angAr (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Kural): Because they are beyond the reach of the 
living. 


Mr. A. Itangaswami Iyengar; And of the fiouse, if this is a living 
Assembly! Then, Sir, there is ^ third group of cases and these I think, 
tptb all due respect, are matters which surely have, reduced the application 
^liWa;rule to an utter absurdity. I ^d, Sir, that under I)emaud,lTo. 

Household and other Exposes, of the Governor General^^the 
startling things stated* In the yew 1925-36, the-Sumptiii^ 

& ; pi the Governor General amounting torlts. 40,000 were yotail ; in 


of >ldSS6-1927 thojr wore put 4own m » votableI d 
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ithe course 61 the year they have made this rale and ft appeanr he the 
revised estimates Bs. 43^000 as a u<»i^votable item; and hh the ^prasent 
budget estimate it is pat down as non-votablep Why th0 saniptuary aUow- 
4Uice8 of the Governor General should be put down as at aon^totable item 
passes my undej^tanding coxapletely; imd if this is the way m ^^h the 
rule is, to be applied I say it is an entirely absurd thing. Then* Sir, there 
Is this item—Expenditure from Contract Allowances. It wae vsoted during 
the years 1025-26 and 1926-27. It has now been transferred to^ tlm 
votable* The third item—Es. 1,41,600—^is even more interesting^ That is 
* State Conveyances and Motor Cars **—motor cars which are intended 
for the use of the Governor General or of the Governors as the case may 
be. Those were voted by this House and now they are to be made non- 
votable. That is to say, the Executive Government and the Governor 
General are to be the sole masters in determining what motor cars should ^ 
be used and paid for. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : If they used bullock carts that would be votable! 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Surely these nonsensical interruptions do 
no good. I think you had better. 

lb. Dhirendra Santa Lahiri Ghaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): On a 
point of order, Sir. Is the Honourable Member entitled to say this direct 
‘Or through the Chair? 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar : Then, Sir, there is another item. There 
is the item for Special trains, haulage of saloons, steamers, etc., which 
amounted to 4 lakhs. In 1925-26 they were, voted by this House; this year 
they are non-votable. What I am now telling the House is this—that 
under this rule every Indian in the Governor's household, his butlers, 
his clerks, his stono-typists, his Registrar, should have his salary voted; 
whereas his motor cars. State carriages and sumptuary arrangements, 
crockery or electricity or whatever other amenities are required are non- 
votable. The protection they think fit to extend to inanimate things they 
do not think necessary to extend to the animate bodies, of their poor 
Indian clerks and dependents. While we are quite competent to deal witit 
votes in respect of clerks and Registrars and various other people belonging 
to the provincial service who may be employed in Government House, why 
should we be deprived of the power of voting His Excellency's motor cars 
or His Excellency's carpet (as in the Bengal Legislative Council the year 
before Last); why is it that they think we are not fit to deal with the 
question of the carpets in Government House, Bengal, or of State carriages 
in Viceregal Lodge here, while we are quite competent to deal with the 
salaries of Registrars and Assistant Secretaries who belong to the provincial 
service? Sir, this seems to me to be a most absurd arrangement’and the 
manner in which Government Have thought fit to clutch power and to 
say that everything the Viceroy wants, so long as he wants it, shall become 
non-votable and the only things votable are the salaries of poor clerks and 
poor subordinates belonging to this country seems to me to be a very sad 
commentary upon^ the mentality of the whole of the Services. I say this ^ 
makes it perfectly dear that the Government do not mean to give any 
real |K)Wer to us. If they think that this Houser caimot be trusted to deal 
with the ailowancds which are gi^en for Goy^ment Rouses or other things 
which are7>ro9^d4a4 for udl respect of travellii^ alkvwaiioeB to the Services, 
wh«t4s^ the meaning of pmtending. as the ITiniu^ hfember pretends* that 
hns power promoting the^welfare and happiness of 
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millions of the masses of this country"? It is obviously a travesty of the* 
Mth; and I feel» Sir» that in this matter the Finance Member has not 
treated this House fairly. He ought to have drawn the attention of this-^ 
House to the effect of the Government of India (Amendment) Act on this 
matter and he ought to have teld the House by what process lakhs and' 
lakhs of our money have been taken away. It is about 60 or 60 lakhs in 
this Budget; it may be very much more in the next Budget and in the 
provincial Budgets it may amount to crores upon crores. Therefore, Sir, 
I think the House should know the extent to which the Government has 
gone on crippling the powers of the Assembly. • 

Then, Sir, on the main Budget I do not propose to detain tHe House with? 
any lengthy comments because I am sure we are going to deal with it 
thnce over again in connection with the Budget Demands, in connection 
with the Currency Bill and in connection wdth the Finance Bill. I do not 
want to take up the time of the House now by referring in detail to the 
proposals that have been made, to the window-dressing that has been ac¬ 
complished with such skill by the Honourable the Finance Member. The 
position stares us in the face that these realised surpluses of the Finance 
Member are 3ue to the constant process of over-estimating expenditure 
and under-estimating revenue. That has been the bane of the Indian 
Budgets since the days when the late Mr. Gokhale protested in the then 
Imperial Council against it. I say, Sir, that whatever that may be, we 
have come to the stage in which the Finance Member, having regard to 
the situation in this country, should have put in the forefront proposals for 
the remission of taxation rather than carry out schemes which, however 
sound in themselves—and I am the first to acknowledge the soundness of 
proposals for the creation of the Provincial Loans Fund or the Debt Ke- 
demption Fund and various other proposals—I say that the claim of the 
tat-payer is foremost and I think the Honourable the Finance Member 
ought to have put that in the forefront; if he had put that in the fore¬ 
front and if his estimates had been more accurate, this House would have 
found itself in a position to remit a good deal more of the people's burdens 
than it has been able hitherto to do under the elusive process which 
the Honourable the Finance Member has adopted in the presentation of the 
Budget during the past three or four years. 

Sir, there are one or two other questions on which I just want to make 
a passing reference, but as they will be coming up for discussion later on I 
do not want to say more than a few words. The Finance Member has 
thought fit to propose the repeal of the export duty on hides. Sir, that, 
he says, is a proposal which was made by the Indian Taxation Committee. 
I have here a telegram from the people who are the foremost merchants in 
the hides and skins trade—^the Madras Hides and Skins Merchants Associa¬ 
tion; they have sent a strong protest against the proposal to take away the 
export duty on hides. Honourable Members are aware that this Govern¬ 
ment is committed to a policy of protection. Sir, in my own province we 
have no steel upon which we could ask for bounties or levy protection duties; 
in my province trade is not so booming as in other provinces; but in my 
province the most important trade is the trade in skins and hides and the 
m^ufacture of goods from skins and hides. The Madras tanning industry 
1^ struggling to obtain a foothold and I submit that the pro- 

that could be given to the leather industry in this country is one 
which ought to have been put before the Indian Tariff Boer? 
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for proposals with a view to grant them protection^ whether by^ the levy oti 
an export duty or by the levy of an import duty on manufactured goods. 
That is a proposal which ought to. have gone before the.Indian Tariff Board, 
and I submit the Finance Member has been premature in acting^ on the 
recommendations of the Taxation Committee in orders to settle this ques¬ 
tion. 

There is only one other matter upon which I say the Hopse has been> 
not properly treated. Honourable Members are aware that the Honourable 
Sir Charles Innes, when he proposed the amendment to the IncBan Tariff 
Act levying a specific duty on sugar in place of the ad valorem duty, toH 
the House that the amendment was necessary because otherwise they would 
lose revenue. As a matter of fact, we find, Sir, that the imposition of this 
duty has put us in the position of having received more than Bs. 80 lakhs in 
the shape of extra duty from sugar. That is not, I say, a fair way of treating 
this House. If the Honourable the Commerce Member’s expectation of^ 
a falling revenue was so great as was represented to us at the time when we 
were in the Select Committee on the amendment of the Tariff Act, then 
this excess of 80 lakhs of extra revenue ought not to have occurred. I say, 
Sir, that either the estimating was faulty or we were misled by somebody 
or other. Therefore, in these circumstances, I think the Finance Member’s 
budget proposals require very cnreAil examination. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): Sir, the Honourable the linance Member when 
introducing his Budget announced with no little jubilation, amidst cheers 
from the Treasury Benches, that he was in a position to put before the 
House the fourth suri)lus Budget in succession. Sir, I wish I could have 
joined my friends on the Treasury Benches in swelling the chorus of con¬ 
gratulation to the Finance Member for the result which he has shown us. 
But, Sir, my difficulty is that I cannot help feeling although we have had 
the fourth surplus Budget in succession we did not have it without resorting * 
to enormously increased taxation which was all the time copcealed from 
this House. Sir, if we look at the figures for 1924-25, we find that the net 
expenditure in the year amounted to Ks. 132 crores which if calculated afe 
the rate of exchange prevailing at that time and converted into gold would 
come to about £80 millions. Now, Sir, fbr 192r7-28, although the total 
budgeted expenditure is apparently Es. 7 crores less, it amounts in terms 
of gold to £93 millions which is £13 millions more than 1924-26. Between' 
1925 and 1927 in this manner by means of manipulation of currency and 
exchange the Honourable the Finance Member will have been able to 
exact from the tax-payer nearly £40 millions or about Rs. 60 crores more- 
than in 1924-26. I hope, Sir, that as the Honourable the Finance Member 
himself remarked towards*the conclusion of his speech that money repre¬ 
sents nothing more than the power to command goods and services, he will 
agree that the rupee represents a larger amount of gold, goods and'services 
than it did in 1924-25 and that, therefore, he cannot claim any credit for 
the surplus Budget which has been made possible by the exaction of about 
Rs. 60 crores as concealed taxation during these thtee or four years. I' 
strongly protest against this sort of manipulation and I hope that when the 
proper time comes this House will also lodge its strong protest against it. 

Sir, in order to justify this manipulation the Honourable Mr. Brayne 
has circulated a note on the effect which 1«. 4d. is likely to have on the 
finances of the Government of India. The HonouraHe Mr. Brayne ^esti¬ 
mates that if we were to revert from la. Qd, to lii. 4rf; the probable Ictes to * 
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iil^ ;ila^ of the OoTemment of Itidia will amount to nearly 
5 ofores (The HdnoutitMe Sir Bueil BUckeit: ‘‘^Ovar^)^to 
pyet ite. 5 crorefi ad the Hotioutahle the Finaace Member points 
out. Sir, Mr. McWatters of the Finance Department was asked by 
the Currency Commission to submit a note showing the effect which 
la. 4d. was* likely to haute on the ffnances of the ^ovemmjent of 
India and he was good enough to put up two notes which appear 
as appendices to the Report of the Commission. We find oia oomparing 
these two notes with the iMresent note of the Honourable Mr. Brayne that 
Mr. MeWatters did not estimate the same amount of loss to the finances 
of the Government of India, from a reversion to la. 4d. as Mr. Brayne in 
his note has done. I must presume that Mr. Me Watters' note was pre¬ 
pared in consultation with the Finance Department. The accuracy of his 
estimate was not disputed by the Honourable the Finance Member then, 
and it is rather surprising, Sir, that the Finance Department should at this 
stage come forward with a new story and endeavour to put a new complexion 
on the whole matter. Sir, I do not wish to go into the details of this 
note having regard to the short time which is at my disposal, nor do I 
desire to address myself to a discussion of the merits or demerits of the one 
or the other ratio, but I submit, Sir, that this note is a document abound¬ 
ing in gross exaggerations and misstatements which can be proved to be 
such by facts and figures. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): "Will the Hon- 
-ourable Member prove them by figures? 

Hr. Qhanshyam Dae Birla: Yes, 1 am coming to that. I agrer with 
the note so far as it states that on account of the reversion to Is. 4d, the 
Home chargee will be increased. I admit that, but so far as the Customs 
f»nd Income-tax receipts are concerned, I do not agree. Mr. Me Watters 
. ra his note which he put before the Currency Commission estimated, of 
-course on the assumption that the volume of imports will not decrease, 
that the net gain in revenue from Customs would be about 2 crores 62 
lakhs, while Mr. Brayne estimates that we are going to lose one crore of 
nipees under Customs receipts. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Is that with immediate effect? 

Hr, Ohanshyam Das Birla: No. But I wish to point out that it might 
be contended by the Honourable the Finance Member that if the prices 
of imparts rose, probably the volume of the imports might contract or 
shrink, but. Sir, that has not been our experience in the past. I shall 
put before the House the figures from 1904 to 1925, and Honourable Mem- 
"hers will find that whenever we had a prosperous year in this country and 
an easy money market, there was a rise in prices and we had had more 
exports and imports; and whenever there was a fall in prices, we had less 
^Imports and exports. I do not propose to take up the time of the House 
.^oting fibres, but still I cannot resist the' temptation of citing 
i0ehiVbecause it is very necessaty tp do so. Sir, in 1904 the index fifirure 

tte Imnorted articles stood at 98, #hile the imports were £69 millions 
next year the miax figure rose to 96, and the imports 
1006^^ h^ex rose. to. and the imports roeB ;tp £78 
the index had jii lurcher rise to 116, and a^wag wj^h 
Importe rose to £91 »minious isti^ling. In the next year 48^- 
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1909, the prices of imported articles fell, and what’ did we • Thera- 
was no increase in imports,' there was rather a decrease,-r-for from £91 
millions it came down to 85, and in the subsequent year 1909, when there 
was a further drop in the index number, the imports registered a fall to 
£81 million's sterling. From 1910 to 1911 there was .a continuous 
rise in the imported articles; and we find that in almost every year, with 
the exception of one year 1915-10 during war time,—in almost; evety. year 
from 1904-05 to 1925-26, whenever there was a rise in prices of impbrted 
articles, there was an increase in the imports, and whenever there w®s a 
fall in the prices, there was a decrease. Therefore, if we are to base, our 
calculations on past experience, I hope the Honourable the Finance 
her will admit that the rise in prices has tended to increase the imports, 
while the fall in prices has tended to reduce the same, and if we are 
base our calculations on the figures, we must come to the conclusion 
that there is no possibility of our revenue receipts from Customs dropping.. 
On the other hand, we expect, Sir, if we revert to U. 4d. the receipts from 
Customs will be very much larger than what they are at present. 

Another most amusing statement which has been made by the Finance 
Department is that on account of the dislocation of trade which might be 
caused by a reversion to Is. 4d., it might be difl&cult to collect a portion of 
the income-tax receipts. This is really amusing, Sir, because what we 
businessmen have experienced in the past is that whenever there has been, 
prosperity in the country, and whenever there was an easy money market, 
there have always been increased receipts from the Income-tax Depart¬ 
ment. It k impossible for iis to accept the theory of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment that under Is. 4d. there is a likelihood of a fall in the receipts from 
income-tax, as the figures of the past four years in respect of receipts from, 
income-tax do not prove the contention of the Finance Department. Sir, hr 
1928-24 when exchange was about Is. id. the receipts from Income-tax 
amounted to 17 crores 60 lakhs. To-day, Sir, we have got exchange at 
Is. 6d. but what do we find? The revenue from income-tax has fallen- 
from 17 crores 60 lakhs to about 15 crores and odd, that is, t^.ere is a loss . 
of 2 crores 38 lakhs. . This is the tale which the figures tell us. 1 ana ^ 
sorry, Sir, that the Finance Department should have thought fit to put 
before this House a document so exaggerative and misleading. Whatever ' 
might be the personal views of the officials of the Finance Department, 
we, Sir, expect them to supply us with conieot facts and figures and not 
wrong information, or a biased vergicm of things. 

Now, Sir, I again protest that a true picture of the situation has not 
been presented to us. While the Finance D^artnxent has tbou^t it fit 
to point out problematic losses whibh are likely to be incurred cm account 
of reversion to Is. id. they have concealed from this House the HS6i 
that in attempting to maintain exchange at Is. 6d. the Qoveiwient had 
to forego receipts in the shape of interest to the extent of oyer one mcom 
of rupees which they used to realise from mvestaaeat inrsteiriii^ securities 
in Bn^nd. Now, Sir, ^hat is the guarantee that GovemniOlit will not ‘ 
have to resort to heavier borrowings in England fai order lia tnaintaiin ex¬ 
change at Is. 6d. What is the guarantee that they^ will nob hfye to borrow 
a very latge amount in England in order to mcwtaim 
• artificial ratio, and if they did that, who was jgning to pay feiterest? 

Will it not be the tax-payer who will be heay% Burdmedi^on ^lu 3 COui^ of 
this extra interest tthidi he will have to pay tm hechunt of boasmwfagg 
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^England? Therefore, Sir, I maintain that while tjiis so called loss is 
l^iriAlematic, we have already incurred a loss of 2^ crores under income- 
«tares and of more than one crore imder interest receipts on account of 
. the exchange being maintained at the artificial rate of Is. 63. I do not 
wish to say, Sir, anything about the provincial contributions. I have got 
. full sympathy for this remission; in fact I feel that they are already over- 
due. I wish that the Finance Member with the.60 crores realised during 
- the last four years without the knowledge and consent of this House, had 
remitted the provincial contributions long ago. But I hope, Sir, that 
the House will easily undexntand that the Finance Member is now trying 
. to throw this bait to the provinces in order to catch votes for Is. 6*3. and 
I trust that the House will not be so easily misled by his note and by this 
ta’k of provincial contributions. What I maintain is that the remission of 
provincial coxitribu^ons is more practicable under Is. 43. than under Is. 63. 

: and* I wish to point out that if this House will be firm and tell Government 
that we eae not going to be misled in this manner, I am sure they will 
be able to get both Is. 43. and the remission of provincial contributions at 
the same time. With these few words, Sir, I bring my remarks to a close. 

Hr. Amar Nath Dutt ^Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
Bir, I look upon the Budget not as a mere official statement of the revenue 
and expenditure of the Empire, but as a measure of the standard by which 
to judge the devotion of the rulers to the interests of the ruled, and in the 
few observations that I am going to make, I shall keep this fundamental 
principle in view. It is our privilege and function to be the interpreters 
between bur countrymen and the Gov^nment, and we should be failing 
in our duty, if we did not attempt to express, according to our own feeble 
lijjhts, our views on the Budget, upon which depend the happiness and 
prosperity of one-sixth of the human race. Sir, I believe that there are 
many in this House, who, like myself, felt bewildered when, in addition 
to* the 15 pages of the printed foolscap speech of the Honourable the 
Finance Member, we were supplied with some volumes of thickly printed 
information, requiring to be digested within two days,- in order to enable us 
to evolve constructive proposals instead of barren contributions in the 
shape of destructive criticisms. I had a shrewd suspicion that the Gov¬ 
ernment wanted neither, and I shall beg to be excused if I do not attempt 
the former, and avoid the latter as much as possible, confining my re¬ 
marks to the general policy underlying the Budget. 

Sir, I feel the humiliation of being asked to discuss the Military Budget, 
without being allowed to v&te on the same. It may be said that I am 
a mere lawyer, who never set a squadron in the field, but surely I am 
entitled to form an opinion on questions of military policy without presump¬ 
tion? Indeed, in sofne respects I am likely to form a sounder view, as I 
am free from the dominion of those idols of the den and the market, 
wtiich are so apt to cloud our vision; and I may be permitted to quote 
ibe views with regard to war in India of Cardinal Newman, who wrote in 
the Nineteenth Century tlius: 

Vthen praotieiJ views suggest one' plan of action and military views suggest another, 
ilMlI wW must yidd to the‘statesmatt*8 craft, for what the soldier feels may be natural 
hot! Jbe pMesi^ 

the dictum, I protest against our heavy military expenditure, 
tiearly half of our revenues wd even the poor man's salt 
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lias to be taxed to contribute to the maintenance of mountain batteries, 
ready to take the field, in any part of the world. 

So long ago as 1879, the Army Commission thus defined the functions 
*cf the Indian Army: 

The purposes for which the Army of India must be ,maintained may be stated 
ito be : 

(a), preventing and repelling attacks or threatened aggressions, from foreign 
enemies beyond our border^ 

(d) making successful armed disturbance or rebellion, whether in British India or 
Feudatory States, impossible, and 

(c) watching and overawing the armies of Feudatory Native States.*’ 

With the growth of Imperialism these fundamental principles have 
given place to another very distressing theory, that the Indian Army 
must be a main factor in the maintenance of the balance of power, not 
only in Asia but in the whole world. Mr. Eamsay Macdonald in his book 
■^‘The Government of India** has said: 

** A large part of the army in India, certainly one half is an Imperial army, which 
England requires for other than purely Indian purposes, and its cost therefore should 
be met from Imperial and not Indian funds.** 

The North West Frontier from the Pamirs to the sea is the most important 
land frontier of the British Empire and its defence and maintenance should 
not be saddled upon the Indian tax-payer alone; we can justly claim to be 
freed from at least a major part of this burden, and I commend this to 
the very serious consideration of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Government of India, and the Home Government. The Esher Com¬ 
mittee’s Keport has laid down that so far as the question of Imperial 
defence is concerned, the military policy of the Government of India must 
be in consonance with the military policy of Imperial defence. If this 
view of the Committee is correct, then are we not justified in demanding 
that the Imperial Government must share the military burden with us? 
It is said that the ideal w’hich is kept in viev/ about military expenditure 
is an army in India, not larger than is essential in India’s interests, 
.adequately equipped emd fully trained, so that India might obtain the 
maximum service from a fully efficient force at the minimum cost. Sir, 
this is an ideal, no doubt, and we know that ideals have no place in the 
practical affairs of the world. The Brussels Conference has laid it down 
with the full concurrence of the Government of India and the represent¬ 
atives of the India Office, that the military expenditure should in no case 
exceed 20 per cent, of the revenues of a country, and I ask you to apply 
this test to the military expenditure of the country. But at the present 
moment when there is perfect calm in the atmosphere of the country and 
its frontiers, and the political horizon is free from clouds, the military 
expenditure of the country does not indicate any appreciable diminution. 
Even the goal of 50 crores prescribed by the Eetrenchment Committee is 
yet far off. Sir, I assert with a sense of full responsibility for my state¬ 
ment that, had there been* any honest and'sincere endeavour on the part 
of the Government, they could have brought down th^militaiy expenditure 
i;o 15 crores, at which the figure stood in 1899-1900, making due allowance 
for the rise in prices, by the simple process of replaci^ the British element 
‘in the anny by the Indian. The Inchcape Committee has pointed out 
iixAt the cost of a British soldier is more than Es. 200 a month, while an 
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Indian soldier costs about Es. 38 a month, and is there any reason to* 
have the British element, unless it be for the same rea43on for which we 
axe compelled to maintain a pampered civil service, viz,, to keep the Indians* 
ever in subjection for the benefit of Englishmen? Sir, if India had a voice 
hi her Budget, she would not have imported such costly materials from 
abroad for her civil administration or military defence, allowing her own 
children to be cast adrift, asking for little crumbs of the bread of which the 
foreigners get so much. An examination of the causes of this system of 
high salaries will at once disclose the real reasons for which you stand in 
our way of getting Swaraj. You want employment for men for whom 
England cannot provide, you want a market for your goods, which you 
cannot sell elsewhere, you want cheap raw materials for your factcaries, 
and last but not least, you want to dominate over the world with the 
help of an Indian army. 

Our plain demand is to fix the salaries of the civil and military officers, 
according to the average standard of living of Indians in all branches of 
the services, and if the Britisher wishes to serve in India, he must also 
accept that standard. Unless this is done, there is no hope of reducticm 
in the expenditure of the Government so as to afford any relief to the 
Indian tax-payer, the majority of whom live in far-off villages and do not 
know what it is to have a full meal a day. Sir, when I think that the 
poor man’s rice is converted into powder and shell to guard the frontiers^ 
I am tempted to say: Let the invader come in, he will go away of his own 
accord, when he will find that wc have nothing to be robbed of, having been 
robbed of everything by a process of exploitation which you have been carry¬ 
ing on from year to year. A Mahmud of Ghazni, a Tamerlane or a Nair 
Shah, at infervals could not have worked such ruin as your slow and 
systematic drain has done. At the present moment, when we are sA peace 
vrith the Amir of Afghanistan, and the bogey of a Bussian invasion is no 
longer in existence, there is hardly any necessity of having a huge army as- 
you have. With the robust optimism of the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber, as disclosed in his opening speech, drawing up a vision of the future 
on the approaching completion of the first ten years of Beforms, I have no 
quarrel, but I cannot join with him when he asks us to share his views 
in the face of such gloomy facts and has not a word of hope about reducing 
the military expenditure in the near future. Besides the broad questions, 
there are certain other minor matters which have unconsciously come out 
from his lips and which indicate the very rottenness of the whole system, 
as when he speaks of the increased expenditure of 70 lakhs for the pur¬ 
chase and manufacture of ordnance and other stores,, which will henceforth 
be a recurrent expenditure although we were given to imderstand last 
yew that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief instituted an expert in¬ 
quiry into the whole question of ordnance equipment with a view to ensur¬ 
ing that the real facts may be brought intP clearer light and that reasons 
for ordnance-shortage which ought not to have occurred, if the system of 
control had^ been working properly, may be disclosed. There is no mention 
^ budget speech rf the Honourable the Finance Member, 
V either of this inquiry or its r^lt. ' 

ay. I tell the Honourable Member 
.sjpeeqh, an increase of TO to 86, 


Sir BaaQ Blackettt M 

thiyt ftei results are given in the budget 
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Mr* Amar Nath Dutt: But I forget that with a new Assembly in this 
mew and spacious council hall in New Delhi, he had no inclination to brood 
ovennu'jh over the past. 

It has been said that only the sternest economy and the strictest vigil¬ 
ance can now prevent our Military Budget from showing a tendency to 
rise, rather than to fall, and the present level of expenditure is the very 
minimum, absolutely essential to maintain in a state of full efficiency 
an army of the strength at present authorised. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If the Honourable Member is quot¬ 
ing me may I ask him to quote me correctly? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: These are very significant words (Laughter) and 
the plain implication of it is that we have no hope of further reduction of 
our military expenditure. But, Sir, it is useless to waste the lime of this 
House in pressing our views upon the Government, for wg are painfully 
aware of their persistent—nay, callous—disregard of public opinion. 

Indian publicists have cried themsc^lves hoarse—and for years together— 
for the reduction of tlie eiiomious military expenditure. No wonder, if it 
leads one to explain that India exists for the army and not the army for 
India. How long this syste m will continue, and where it will ultimately 
lead us, passes my eompreliension. I can do no better than remind the 
Governilicnt in the words of the late Lord Bipon, when he says: 

“ My study of liistory has Jed me to the conclusion that it is not by the force of her 
arms, or tlie migljt of her soldiery tliat a groat Kmpire is permanently maintained, hut 
i; is liy the righteousness of her laws and her .respect for the principles of justice.*' 

1 can only hope that when there is time yet, the Government mav take the 
warning. 

Sir, the Hcm^nirable tlu' Finance Member, in his first budget speech, 
gave us to understand that he came to the land of his birth to servo India 
and he deemed it a privilege to be able to fulfil an old dream of his life. 
I leave it to him to judge whelher his dream of service to India has been 
fulfilled lo the extent of the seiwice rendered by liis venerable sire in a 
far higher and nobhu’ sphert* of activity for which a grateful posteritv adores 
his name. " " * 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Thank you. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 1 admit that he has tried his best to svvim across 
the ocean of sordid materialism and selfishness with his hands and feet 
tied with a bureaucratic rope of rules and c6nventions. and ideas of Imperial¬ 
ism and trustefvship. No wonder he has failed in his endeavour to bring 
any relief to the country which he and his ancestors loved so much. 

Sir, so long the constitution for the Government of India continues to 
be what it is, it will not be possible for any Finance Minister to bring 
succour to the famished millions of India. Sir, we have been, told that 
India is on the first step towards becoming a creditor nation in the wwld 
However alluring the phrase "creditor nation" may appear to persons 
belonging to countries endowed with all the comforts and necessities of 
life, to us it has only one meaning, namely, that the barest necessities of 
life arc exchanged for metals, how^ever glittering, which can neither feed 
the hungry nor clothe the naked. 

Sir, there is a proposal for the abolition of the export duty on tea 
by substituting income-tax on 50 per cent, in place of 25 per cent as the 
•basis of non-agricultural profits. This would mean a rise in the price of 
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tea for Indian consumers and cheapening of the price of tea exported to 
foreign countries benefiting the foreign consumers of Indian tea. Then 
again, there is the high postal rate which we have been told cannot be 
reduced. The salt tax remains where it was while duties on motor cars, 
etc., have been reduced on the plea of development of motor transport 
in India. A careful perusal of the speech of the Honourable the Finance 
Member will convince every one that the poor man’s cause was brushed 
aside by the Honourable the Finance Member in the belief that the charge 
of being heartless and inhuman was mere sentiment and sentiment can 
have no place in figures. Yet, in the same breath he has held up before 
us a vision of the romance that lies behind the figures which will widen the 
opportunities for a good life for many crores of the people of India, and 
we have been asked to accept the Budget in the hope of promoting the 
health and happiness of the masses of India. 

Sir, while I do not lack in my appreciation of the Honourable the 
Finance Member’s sympathy for the masses of India, I must yet condemn 
the Budget which overlooks our real needs and aspirations and is not 
responsive to our demands which we have made so often in this House. 

I may be permitted in this connection to bring to the notice of the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member the universal discontent that exists owing to 
the unjust and tyrannical way in which the income-tax is levied. In addi¬ 
tion to the serious defects in the Income-tax Act, the eagerness of the 
Income-tax officers to show an increase every year is notorious and it is 
high time that the Government should make a thorough and sifting inquiry 
into their methods and put down the same by curtailing the enonnous powers 
of the Income-tax officers, which are so often abused, and by providing 
better facilities of appeal to law courts. 

Besides the taxes on income, the revenues derived from salt and opium 
are universally condemned, the former for the great hardship it inflicts 
upon the poor and 'the latter for the moral degeneracy it brings in its 
train. 

One other achievement of the Honourable the Finance Member is the 
improvement of the exchange but when we realise that the great peril 
to which Indian finance is exposed lies not so much in exchange as in in¬ 
creasing expenditure, we can hardly congratulate him. 

In this infant Parliament we are powerless even to bring our grievances 
to the notice of the Government by the constitutional method of refusal of 
supplies. For the prerogatives of the representatives of the people must 
yield to the prerogatives of the bureaucracy and vested interests. 

Sir, in years past we have been accused of fixing our attention on poli¬ 
tical questions and overlooking the steady advance towards the goal of 
constitutional self-government, which is being registered day by day in 
administration and finance. Sir, if retention of barbarous laws on the 
Statute-book in spite of Bills to repeal the same is an index of steady advance 
towards the goal of constitutional self-government, if detention without trial 
of the flower of the youth of a province under a lawless law and savage 
Ordinance is an index of the steady advance towards the goal of constitu¬ 
tional self-government, if refusal to sit at a round table with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people to devise means of framing a constitution for the 
government of the country is an index of steady advance towards the goal 
pf constitutional self-government, if depriving the half-fed and ill-clad 
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peasants and labourers of a little salt with which to take a few morsels 
of rice or bread by taxing the same is an index-of steady advance towe^ds 
the goal of constitutional self-government, if setting one community against 
another by devising means of communal interests is an index of steady 
advance towards constitutional self-government, if subjection and slavery 
of the 300 millions of people and reducing them to the position of mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in their own country is an index of 
steady advance towards the goal of constitutional self-government, then 
certainly you have achieved it by the impoverishment and enslavement of 
one-sixth of the human race. Sir .... 

Mr. O. Duraiswaiuy Aiyangar: 1 hope your remarks are not addressed 
to the Chair. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: The Chair is the visible symbol of the bureau¬ 
cracy. 

Sir, so long as this system continues, so long as we are not given real 
power over the Budget, our attitude will be one of uncompromising opposi¬ 
tion to the vicious system which denies us our birth-right of self-determina¬ 
tion and we shall continue this struggle for freedom with undying faith in 
the righteousness of our cause .... 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: No|i-Muhammadan Urban): 
May I rise to a point of order, Sir? Is the Honourable Member in order in 
stating that the Chair is the visible symbol of the bureaucracy? 

Mr. President (Addressing Mr. Amar Nath Dutt): Will the Honourable 
Member resume his scat? (To Mr, Jamnadas Mehta) What is the point of 
order? 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta: Is my Honourable friend in order in referring 
to the Chair as the visible symbol of the bureaucracy? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has earned the gravest dis¬ 
pleasure of the Chair by the use of such expression ; but what is the Hon¬ 
ourable Member’s party doing? 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: So long as ... . 

Mr. President: Is the Honourable Member prepared to withdraw those 
words ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Yes. 

So long as this system continues, so long as we are not given real power 
over the Budget, our attitude will be one of uncompromising opposition to 
the vicious system which denies us our birth-right of self-determination and 
we shall continue this struggle for freedom with undying faith in the 
righteousness of our cause, which will one day lead us to the Promised 
Land for 

“ Freedom’s battle once begun. 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won.*’"- 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowmers’ Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : I propose, as I did in the Kailway Budget, to deal with the state¬ 
ment on the effects of Is. 4d. and to restrict myself to that subject during 
the short time at my disposal. Before, however, doing so, I wish to be 
allowed to refer to a remark which fell from the lips of the Honourable 
the Finance Member in reference to the amount of revenue which has been 
foregone by the remission of the cotton excise duty. I sensed a note cf 
disappointment in that the mill industry has not expressed, shall I sav, 
a sufficiently lively spirit of gratitude for the relief afforded to it. ^ 

B 2 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Has he evinced any? 

Sir Victor Sassoon: And I do feel that some explanation is due to the 
House and to the Honourable Member for any such lapse- It may be that 
any lack of warmth is due to the fact that though the remission of the duty 
relieved us of per cent, of the cost of our product the exchange policy of 
the Government has penalised us to-day by over per cent. In other 
words, we have been given what is sometimes called an Irishman’s rise. I 
'wonder whether to-day, if it were announced that the Members on the front 
Treasury Benches were to receive an increment of lis. 600 a month to their 
salaries, provided that the monthly rent of the comfortable houses that are 
put at their disposal by a beneficent Government was to bf3 increased bv 
Bs. 1,000, we should see tears of joy coursing down their cheeks. I doubt 
it and that is my reason, my excuse- for any lack of warmth in the expres¬ 
sion of gratitude on the part of the mill industry. 

Now, let me turn to the statement. As to paragraph 2 I will content 
myself with saying that as the fall in the cost of living has been negligible 
during the rise from Is. 4^. gold to Is, 6d. gold 1 see no reason to anticipate 
a readjustment of an adjustment to a ratio which has never taken place. As 
regards paragraph 3 (.a) 1 accept the statement that there will be an extra 
expenditure of rupees necessary for sterling obligations but I cannot accept 
the statement in paragr^^h 3 (h) that there would be a 7^ per cent, increase 
in the cost of local produce. Experience has shown that the prices of 
local produce have not adjusted themselves in the aggregate exc(*pt to a 
trifling degree to the Is. 6d. ratio and so I would suggest dividing the 
estimate by about 4 and allowing, say, lis. 30 lakhs instead of lis. 112 
lakhs- I now pass to 4 (c). Here the author of the statement trots out 
the bogey of general dislocation of trade. (/In Honourable Member: 
“Bogey?”) Yes, here are two bogeys, sudden rise in prices, and financial 
effect of a sudden drop in exchange. I think I have previously shown to 
the House how little the cost of living has dropped through the rise in ex¬ 
change and how little it is likely to rise during the proposed exchange re¬ 
adjustment. That disposes of the bogey of high prices as far as the consumc'r 
is concerned. Now for the bogey of a sudden drop to Is. 4(1. causing an 
acute crisis, I ask how? To-day the importers have, I am credibly assur¬ 
ed, covered all their fonv^ard commitments. Tliey have learnt the lesson 
of not trustinp' in Government assurances and of not gambling in exchange. 

A drop in exchange, therefore, would not hurt, them, but would» on the 
contrary, engender confidence in a body of merchants who have been having 
a very thin time during the last few years and by stimulating business would 
offer an opportunity to the ‘large class of unemployed clerks of finding new 
situations, thus being in a position again to earn their daily bread. I 
therefore see no reason for estimating a deficit of a crore of rupees in in¬ 
come-tax receipts due to dislocation of trade. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Where does the crore come from? 

Sir Victor Sassoon: I do not know. It is put down, loss of a crore in 
collection of income-tax. {An Honourable Member: “That is Customs'’.) 

I beg your pardon. It merely says it would be appreciable. Then T will 
allow nothing for the “appreciable loss in collecting taxes” due to this 
cause. 

As regards Messrs. Hardy and Tottenham’s minute, I do not think I 
need waste much time, for as my , Honourable friend, Mr. Birla, 
has shown us, although these gentlemen anticipate a loss of Rs. 126 lakhs, 
Mr. Sj|cWatters in his note to the Currency * Commission anticipated a 
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profit of Es. 262 lakhs by the return to Is. Ad. but admittedly Mr. McWa:tters 
did not allow for any diminution in imports. The authors of this minute 
through this alleged diminution consider that there will be a loss of 
Es. 126 lakhs from a profit of Es. 202 lakhs. I will only say that if a 11 
per cent, rise in c.i.f. prices, not retail [)rices, is going to effect imports 
to such *ui extent by having so great an influence on consumption, a drop 
all round in import duties should increase the net return to Government 
very appreciably even under the Is. 6d. rate. Of course, the real reason 
is this. In prosperous times a slight rise in the cost of certain products 
does not check consumption whereas depressed times even despite a fall 
in cominr)dity values are liable to restrict consumption and therefore im¬ 
ports of commodities. 

Now, let me deal with Mr. Bravne/s bombshell on page 4, item 6> 
where he says that if we go back to 1». Ad. we shall require Es. 56| 
crores extra to pay the sterling debt. That is, however, only one side of 
the picture. India has a rupee as well as sterling debt and I propose 
taking both sides of the picture together, and as I cannot add sterling to 
rupees I propose to convert both these debts into terms of grains of gold. 
Whether we have Is. Od. or Is. Ad. the sterling debt of £BB9*3 million 
remains .constant as 8,834 crores and 9 lakhs of ‘grains of gold but the 
rupee debt of Es. 528*14 crores at Is. 6d. is equal to 4,480 crores 99 
lakhs of grains of gold, and at Is. Ad. it is equal to 3,989 crores and 24 
lakhs of grains of gold. So that the total debt of India by the rise to 
Is. 6d. has been increased by 491 crores and 75 lakhs of grains of gold. If 
we convert these to rupees at Is. Ad. we find that the total debt of India 
has been arbitrarily increased by Es. 65,80,54,860 l-4d. rupees. And if 
we allow for adjustment for the long term issue of new money at the time 
of Is. 6d. exchange I think I am safe in saying that the Government will 
saddle the people of India with an additional debt of Es. 60 crores which 
will have to be ... . 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail (Madras: European): May I ask the 
Honourable Member if he knows what the debt was before the War? 

Sir Victor Sassoon: The Honourable Member will have an opportunity 
of making his statement w’hen comparing the figures. I take it that the 
equivalent of at least Es- 60 crores is the amount which this country is 
being saddled with by an increase in the rate of exchange. 

But besides this future liability to pay 60 crores, there is the interest 
to consider. If we take it at 4.^ per cent., this amounts to 270 lakhs, so 
the House can see where one of the sources of the budget surplus comes 
from, one of the reasons which enables the Finance Member to make large 
remissions of provincial contributions, and the House can fairly see that, 
although we are told in this Memorandum that there wdll be 56^ crores 
to be found for the sterling debt, if we go back to la. Ad, the net gold 
advantage to the country is 60 crores. As for the other sources required to 
make up the surplus, my friend, Mr. Birla, has shown you how, owing to the 
fact that we have had a rise in exchange, the rupee revenue of the Govern¬ 
ment has appeared to be dropping, when, in point of fact, it has been rising 
in terms of gold. We have, therefore, been paying more than we thought, 
in terms of gold. If his figures are right—which I see no reason to doubt 
—^there is another 60 crores which the Government has received during 
the last four or five years, and if we add that amount to the 270 lakhs 
merely interest on this amount of 60 crores capital debt which mqst 6o 
paid, I think we can see quite easily why there is such a big surplus and 
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why we can have such large remissions. If we had been in prosperous 
times to-day there might have been an excuse for taxing the county in 
this manner, there might have been some justification in prosperous times, 
but we are not having good times in spite of tlic quotation which the Hon¬ 
ourable Member has made from Mr. Shroff, whose views will find any¬ 
thing but wide endorsement inasmuch as a large body of commercial 
opinion in the Bombay province and I understand Madras too has not 
found that the past year has been prosperous generally for trade and com¬ 
merce, and if we are to look at the income-tax figures, I maintain that 
those figures do not show the real position. The increase in the income- 
tax returns has not been due to larger profits to the country. It has been due 
to increased efficiency in collection. I maintain that if that increased effi¬ 
ciency had been in force in the past, then the returns would have shown a 
decrease and not an increase, and therefore I conclude by saying that I sug¬ 
gest that this House should not accept these estimates which have been 
given as the consequences of a return to what I am told it is now becoming 
the fashion to call the unnatural ratio of one and four pence, because we are 
told that one and six is now the natural ratio and no doubt at some future 
period somebody from tfie Government Benches will deplore the action of 
previous Governments which forced an unnatural ratio of one and four 
pence upon the country for nearly twenty years. 

Mr. Bhirendra Kanta Lahiri Ohaudhury : Sir, it is a great pleasure when, 
on turning the pages of the budget estimates for 1927-28, I find there is an 
increase in almost all the items of revenue, and I cannot but congratulate 
the Honourable the Finance Member on giving us a surplus Budget along 
with certain changes in taxation, somewhere reduction and elsewhere total 
abolition. Not only this, Sir, the Honourable Member has aimed at gradual 
restoration of some of the cuts—^the result of the Inchcape axe—and has 
just now provided at least for one of them, I mean the five-year programme 
for the expansion of education in the Frontier provinces. 

Sir, it is also very gratifying to find that the Honourable the Finance 
Member attempts to act according to the declared intention of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the reduction and eventual extinction of the provincial 
contributions, and thereby, as he very rightly says, open means “ to secure 
the advantage for India, economic and social and the stimulus to the 
successful working of the Beforms, which will flow from the release of 
5*45 crores of revenue to the provinces for expenditure on those nation¬ 
building services w’hich all true friends of India and of the Reforms have 
so deeply at heart.” 

But, Sir, when we learn from the Honourable Member that the surplus 
Budget and its corollary, the changes in taxation and the reduction and 
eventual extinction of the provincial contributions are due to the facts, (1) 
the 1/?. 6d. ratio of the rupee, (2) and the retention of the salt duty, my 
spirits come down and enthusiasm flags. He told us at the time of present¬ 
ing the Budget the other day that “the reduction of the ratio to Is. 4d. 
would result in 1927-28 in a total worsening of our position by 6*26 crores ” 
and" thus there would be the resulting deficit of 1*56 crores. If, Sir, a 
stiU>lus budget is to bo had only by a deliberate manipulation of the rate of 
exchwge, I regret I cannot associate myself with the Honourable Member 
in calls “ a great stroke of good fortune for himself and a happy 

augury ibr the financial work of the New Assembly. ” The ratio conttnversy 
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will be discussed on its merits next week and I shall be ruled out of order 
if I now open any discussion of the merits of the rival ratios. But, Sir, I 
feel tempted to note here the fact that previously whenever deficits occur¬ 
red, the then Finance Member attributed them to the falling rupee and 
resorted to the expedient of additional taxation explaining that that was the 
only way to avoid national bankruptcy. May we not now. Sir, expect from 
their successor, the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett, a reduction in the tax¬ 
ation especially the ones whicli concern the poor, I mean the salt duty and 
higli postage stamps, when there is a surplus and a rising rupee; if at all 
that rising rupee is to be artificially maintained? 

It is, Sir, really a ver^^ important principle of public finance to have bal¬ 
anced budgets and the expectation of a good government is wild imagery 
without a sound finance. But, Sir, I fail to follow a balanced budget 
which is mainly duo to currency surpluses. If there is any apprehension of 
national bankruptcy in the absence of a manipulation of the ratio of ex¬ 
change, the Honourable the Finance Member may reduce the militaiy ex¬ 
penditure which was reduced by 15 crores in 1922-23. 

Next, Sir, in considering the level of taxation in India and the administra¬ 
tion of the revenues so raised, it is, I think, necessary to bear in mind two 
important points; (1) a great portion of our revenues, so much as 42’5868 
per cent, of the total revenue is spent on military purposes and ipso facto 
brings no commercial equivalent to our country; and (2) the country whose 
finances are now under consideration is not only poor but very poor. The 
bulk of our countrymen whose economic condition is the point at issue have 
nothing to do with the imports of motor cars or motor accessories. They 
care more for salt and cheap postcards. Financial experts and economists 
of all times have denounced the salt duty and more so when it is imposed 
upon a poor people. In view of these facts it is a matter for great sur¬ 
prise, no less than for intense regret and disappointment, that Government 
have not taken the present opj)Ortunity of a suiq)lus of 3*70 crores 
to reduce a- rate of duty, admittedly oppressive, on a prime necessary of 
life. The Honourable Member, Sir, seems to be extremely satisfied to 
find the Central revenues independent of assistance from the provincial 
tax-payer. 

He proposes that the import duty on motor cars should be reduced from 
30 ])er cent, to 20 per cent, ad oalorcni and the import duty on motor tyres 
sliould bo reduced from 30 per cent, to 15 per cent., and he thinks that 
tills measure will be universally popular. I am afraid. Sir, that the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member is not aware of the fact that of oar total popula¬ 
tion of 310 millions in India, over 220 millions are agriculturists and they 
care more for bullock carts and for country boats as the means of transport 
to carry their produce to the market, than for motor cars. Sir, these are 
some of tlie observations that suggested themselves to me when I read the 
Financial Statement which my Honourable friend presented to the House 
the other day. The undertaking that he has given with regard to the 
five-year programme for the expansion of education, the various programmes 
for sanitation and for beneficial services and the honest attempt to free the 
Central revenues from provincial assistance and some other measures re¬ 
quire a large suri)lus, and I look fervently to the day when my Honourable 
friend who comes to this Souse with a balanced budget since his arrival 
will present the House with a real surplus independent of such facts as 
ourrency manipulations, salt duty and high postage rates. 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muliam- 
madan Kural): Sir, I wish just to make four points in connection with the 
general discussion on the Budget. My first point is that some years ago 
this House decided, with the concurrence of the non-official European 
Members, that the entire Budget should be submitted to the vote of the 
House. Far from complying with that Kesolution of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, as my friend Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar has pointed out, the Govern¬ 
ment took the reactionary step of curtailing the then existing power of the 
House. I join wdth him in protesting against the curtailment of our power. 
I shall have to speak more on this subject when we deal with the vote on 
the Executive Council. For the present I entirely concur with tlie speakers 
who deprecate the curtailment of power brought about with the concurrence 
of the Government of India. 

The second point I wish to make. Sir, is this. I find that the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member has made no reference, not even a passing 
reference to the appallingly growing national expenditure of the country. 
Let me give to Honourable Members these figures. They are startling in 
themselves, and when Members know what they represent I have no doubt 
they will realise that this Budget, far from being a satisfactory budget 
deserving of a chorus of applause, is a budget which the Honourable the 
Finance Member should have presented in sackcloth and ashes. What is 
the state of the finances of the country? I find from the decennial sum¬ 
mary, leaving out the lakhs, that our national revenue in 1914-15 was 7fi 
crores and the expenditure was 78 crores. Now let rne give you the gradunl 
increase of revenue and of expenditure:’ 

In 1915-16 tlie revenue was 80 crores and expenditure 81 crores. 
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The position therefore is this. Within the last 13 years the revenue has 
gone up from 76 to 133 crores. I leave out the lakhs. And the expenditure 
has risen from 78 to 130 crores. Now does the Honourable the Finance 
Member regard this as a satisfactory feature of the national Budget? Sir, 
four years back I drew the attention of the Government to this appallingly 
growing expenditure and I moved for the appointment of a retrenchment 
bpard and the immediate appointment of a retrenchment committee. The 
Honourable occupants of the Treasury Benches opposed my Resolution tooth 
and nail and they said the expenditure in this country was the lowest possi¬ 
ble commensurate with peace and security. Nevertheless, when the Resolu¬ 
tion was' passed, they appointed what was known as the Inchcape Commit¬ 
tee, and it recommended cuts to the extent of 20J crores of rupees, find if I 
understand aright, the Government accepted en bloc the recommendations 
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of the Iiichcape Committee, and now we find for the first time a declara¬ 
tion from no less a personage than the Honourable the.Finance Member 
that some of the recommendations of that Committee were short-sighted 
and this is an indication that the Government have decided to scrap, and 
in fact they already have scrapped, some of the recommendations of that 
expert Committee. I, therefore, submit that tlie time has now come wlien 
this House must henceforth take decisive action and once more ask the 
Government to establish a permanent Ketrenchment Board for the purpose 
of revising additional expenditure and curtailing the growing national ex¬ 
penditure which has beem rising in such an alarming way from year to 
year .... 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): What about the Finance Committee? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I will reply to it later. That is the first point I wish 
to make in connection with the general discussion. My second point is 
that we find from the Budgets of the last six years that the Government 
have tiiken it for granted that an expenditure in the neighbourhood of 130 
crores is usual expenditure. In other words, while we are deprecating the 
growing ex|)enditure, the Government present their Budgets from year to 
year for the j)iirpose of standardizing expenditure. No effort is made to re¬ 
duce taxation, no effort is made for greater economy, and this I submit is 
an alanning feature of the Budget. 

My third point, Sir, is this. I have examined the Budgets of the last 
four years and 1 find, Sir, that the suqduses to which the Honourable the 
Finanet^ Member has referri‘d are, at any rate in the years 1924-25 and 
1025-26, due to adventitious causes. Tlie Honourable the Finance Member 
referred in the budget speech of 1924-25 to the windfall of Bs. 473 lakhs as 
profits from the control of enemy ships belonging to India (see paragraph 
21 of the speech). Now, Sir, that has been carried to the ordinary^ revenue, 
whereas I submit that this windfall should have been set apart for the pur¬ 
pose of reducing the contribution which India made for the purposes of the 
war .... 

Mr. E. Ahmed: What about the construction of New Delhi? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: That of course my friend Mr. Kabeerud Din Ahmed 
will deal with. Then, Sir,, the second contributory cause of these so- 
called surplus(‘s is the manipulation of the exchange; and the Honourable 
the Finance Member in liis speech the other day made no secret of the^ 
fact that if exchange is taken at 4d., instead of ItS. 6d., at which rate 
he has prepared the Budget, there will be a net loss of Es. 1,66,00,000 
instead of the anticipated surplus of Es- 3,70,00,000- Consequently this 
so-called surplus budget is a fictitious surplus budget- It depends upon 
the ratio of the rupee to sterling. 

My third submission in connection with this surplus budget is that 
during the last few years—and I have examined the figures only of the 
last three years for the purpose of illustrating my point-—^there has been 
a steady under-estimation of the revenue and over-estimation of the ex¬ 
penditure. Now let me give you a few illustrative facts culled from the 
Budgets of the last few years. The Honourable the Finance Member ^yill 
admit that under the head ‘ Customs ' there was a surplus last year and 
the year before last- The surplus in 1925-26 was 2-72 crores of rupees and 
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in 1926-27 3*10 crores of rupees* Now this is a flagrant case of under¬ 
estimation of the receipts of revenue and there are other instances which 
if I had time I could bring to the notice of the House- I therefore submit 
that this constant and recurring under-estimation of the revenue and over¬ 
budgeting of the expenditure is responsible in no small degree for the 
annually recurring surplus to which my Honourable friend the Finance 
Member has triumphantly alluded in his opening budget speech- I should 
like, Sir, that future Budgets should be prepared with a greater approxi¬ 
mation to tile realities of the situation and that there should not be 
this discrepancj^ between the estimates and the actuals that we discover in 
the years to which I have referred. 

My next point, Sir, is this- I was reading with a great deal of inter¬ 
est Eeuter’s telegram dealing with the presentation of the Budget in the 
House of Commons and T was gratified to find tliat during the last three 
years a systematic effort lias been made hy the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer to reduce taxation and to relieve the middle classes of tlie heavy 
burden which was thrown upon them by the exigencies of the War- The 
income-tax has been reduced and this year we find from the figures re¬ 
ported to us by the press that no less than £40 million of national ex¬ 
penditure will be reduced in the ensuing year- 

The Haaourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 should lilce to ask the Honour¬ 
able Member what those interesting figures are. 'Jlio British Budget will 
not be introduced for aiJother six weeks. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I am referring, Sir, to the telegram which w^as 
published in the daily papers only about two or three days back, and if 
the Honourable Member would like to have a cutting from the news¬ 
papers I shall give it him- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Tt was not the Budget; it was 
merely the Civil Service and other Estimates. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I stand corrected. My Honourable friend knows 
what I am referring to- Now, Sir, I would ask the House once more 
to repeat what wc have been trying to repeat in the last two Assemblies, 
that whenever you have these windfalls in the way of excess rcalisati(ms 
from Customs or other sources of revenue the first and foremost thing 
you are bound to do is to reduce taxation. I am not one of those who 
would in the slightest degree oppose the remission oE provincial cf)nlribu- 
tions, but what I do say is if you have any unexpected windfalls—and 
I call these surplus receipts from Customs and other revenues windfalls 
because you did not budget for them and you did not expect them, you 
got them as though they were thrown out of the clouds and therefore this 
is an indirect taxation upon the country, and T submit that the tax-payer 
is entitled to relief therefrom- Now what relief have you given? You 
say that if we pass the 1«- 6d. ratio then the provinces will receive a remis¬ 
sion of their provincial contributions. If, on the other hand, we do not 
Sanction the Is. Gd-, but go back to the Is. 4d. rate then we arc confronted 
with a deficit Budget of crores of rupees- That, I submit, is not a 
satisfactory state of affairs. I suggest, Sir, that the Honourable the 
Finance Member should feel a certain degree of commiseration with those 
who have to pay high taxes and were made liable to pay high taxes on 
ticcoutit of temporary measures enacted during the War. The super-tax 
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is a tax of that character and no relief is* forthcoming on that account. 
My friend Mr. Amar Nath Diitt has rightly alluded to the harsh and 
extortionate manner in which the income-tax is assessed in the provinces 
and year after year the Income-tax Officer justifies his deputation and 
his larger emoluments by asking the assessce how much more he is pre¬ 
pared to pay. It is all very well for those whose salaries are fixed and 
whose ineoirie-tax is deducted before payment, but the Honourable the 
Finance Member little knows of the disconteiit that is being caused in 
the provinces by these assessors and the Income-tax Department realising 
monies in the manner which, as I have j>ointcd out, is causing the ut¬ 
most discontent among the middle classes and tlio assessees in the pro¬ 
vinces. 

One more word and I have done. Under the various heads we find 
in the present Budget the Honourable the Finance Member has referred 
in thick black letters to the additional expenditure for which he wants 
the vote of this House, and the Finance Member has referred very fre¬ 
quently to the sanction given by the Standinui Finance Committee to 
these items of expenditure. I wish. Sir, to point out once more to this 
House that while we ])ay due respect to our representatives who are 
members of the Finance Committee, wc should be guilty of a singular 
abnegation of our powers and responsibilities if we v/ere to accept the 
decision of that Committee as immutable and final. I therefore sug¬ 
gest, Sir, that if this House decides to establish a retrenchment board of 
experts and representatives of the House it is the one board that is 
likely effectively to control this appallingl}^ growing national expendi¬ 
ture- The military expenditure is a question upon which this House feels 
growingly uneasy. The Tnchcape Committee fixed 50 crores of rupees as 
a maximum and we find here that there is no possibility of that estimate 
being reached. I drew’ the attention of the Finance Member to the deci¬ 
sion reached by the Brussels Conference, composed as it was of the expert 
financiers of the w’orld and in which the Government of India and the 
India Office were represented. In a considered report they have pointed 
out that any country that spends more than 20 per cent- of its gross 
revenue upon the upkeep of its army is riding for a fall- But what is 
the proportion of expenditure upon the military in this country? We are 
told iliat it is in the neigldoourhood of Es. 54 crores. I suggest. Sir, that 
the Finance Member should add to that, expenditure classed in this budget 
under such heads as losses on str’ategic railways, military cantonments 
and bazars, hill stations mainly if not entirely maintained for the upkeep 
of European troops, military roads, frontier police, border police, armed 
constabulary and the like (Lain lAijpat Eai: “Civil aviation*’,) and’^ 
civil aviation, as my friend Lala. Lajpat Eai tells me. T wish to ask. whv 
all tlu'se heads, wduch, as the Honourable tlie Finance Member himself 
would admit, are duo mainly or partly to the exigencies of the Army, 
should not be classed and added under the liead of military’ expenditure? 
I have been interpellating the Government to give me the sum, total of 
expenditure under this head; but so far I have failed. I once more 
reiterate my demands by asking the Honourable the Finance Member to 
add up all these figures and inform the House as to what amount is 
really spent under the head ‘ militaiw expenditure 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the ’Honourable Member let 
me know which he wants omitted as non-military? 
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Sir Hari Singh Oour: Sir, I trust to the discretion of the Honourable 
the, Finance Member to guide me in that direction. All I can say is that 
when he presents me the figures, with the details I wish, I shall then offer 
him my criticism. It is not my duty to present the Budget. If it were I cer^- 
tainly would not liave taken tlie Honourable the Finance Member’s advice 
as he is soliciting mine- I therefore say, Sir, that tlie military expendi¬ 
ture is not merely Its- o4 crores which it is represented to bo and which is 
growing }ear by year. We have the sum of Ks. 1 crore added this year 
under the head ‘ Itoyal Air Force Now, a short history of the military 
expenditure would interest this House, especially the new Members who 
are not conversant with the history of military .expenditure in this country. 
Some years back a committee known as Lord Esher’s C’ominittee decided 
that the Indian Army shall bo a part of the Imperial Forces. 'Hiereupoii, 
Sir, we moved a Besolution in this House for the appointment wf a Com¬ 
mittee to examine the attitude taken up by Lord Esher’s Committee and 
this House decided that the function of the Indian Army was purely Indian 
and that it should not be regarded as a part of the Imperial Forces; and 
a Besolution to that effect was passed with the concurrence of all sections 
of the House, including Government* Since then, I find from the reports 
of the House of Commons tliat Whitehall have not been able to accept 
this Besolution of the House, backed though it was by the Government 
of India; and in the last Assembly I drew the attention of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Army Secretary to a statement made by 
the Under Secretary of State for War, who declared that he was not able 
to accept the recommendation of the Inchcay)e Committee for the reduc¬ 
tion of British troops in India on the ground that that v'ould involve an 
additional burden upon the British tax-payer. That statement was at first 
challenged, but afterwards when we produced the official report of debates 
in the House of Commons, it w%as admitted though the Honourable the 
Army Secretary ejaculated soUo voce that that was not the view of the 
Government of India- Now, I wish really to ask '‘Is the military policy 
of the Government of India controlled by the Government of India or is 
it dictated by Whitehall?” I should really like to have a statement on 
that subject. If we are a subordinate government six thousand miles 
aw^ay and if the policy as regards military expenditure is being dictated 
by Whitehall we should know where we are. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah: “Do 
you not know it now?”) My friend, Mr. Jinnah, says “Do you not know" 
it now?” Yes, Sir; I do; but I want a confession from the occupants of 
the Treasury Benches. They have been telling us, assuring us year after 
year that the Government of India so far as the question of military ex¬ 
penditure is concerned are autonomous and that their policy is not dictated 
By Whitehall. 

Mr. President: Order, order; the Honourable Member must conclude 
his observations* 

Sir Hari Sin^ Oour: I should, therefore, Sir, like to have a re-assur- 
ance on this point from the occupants of the Treasury Benches. These 
are the points upon which J wish to invite the attention of this House 
in the course of this general debate. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Sir, I beg to offer my congratulations to the 
Honourable the Finance Member, not on his Budget but on his plausibility; 
indeed, Sir, this Budget is a masterpiece of plausibility. You wdll find that 
the Finance Member has to go to thar Stock Exchange in Bombay to en¬ 
able him to make a statement that the trade in this country has been good.. 
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He would have done better to seek inspiration from the Honourable the 
Commerce Member or Sir Clement Hindley who in their budget speeches 
before the Assembly and the Council of State have admitted that the clos¬ 
ing year has been one of universal trade depression. He might further 
have sought inspiration from the Finance Member of Bombay, from the 
Finance Member of Bengal and, I understand, of Assam also, who should 
be expected to know better than Mr. Shroff, the President of the Stock 
Exchange in Bombay, yet Sir, in order to give some plausibility to an 
obviously unfounded statement he has left all these authoritative sources 
■of information alone and has been quite content to rely on the Bombay 
Stock Exchange which, we are often told,.consists of speculators and not 
business men. Well, Sir, I must leave the matter there for him to be 
settled between the three provincial Finance Members and the two Mem¬ 
bers of his own Government representing the railways on the one hand and 
Mr. Shroff and himself on the other. 

But perhaps the best and the most reliable testimony in this matter 
would be the returns under three or four heads of revenue which are our 
legitimate sources of taxation, that is. Customs, Income-tax, Salt and other 
heads; and you will find that under almost every head during the last four 
or fiv^ years receipts have either stagnated or decreased; and that is the 
clearest indication tliaf everything is not well witli this country in the 
matter of its piircdiasing power -or with its trade and commerce. I find 
that under Customs the revenue has decreased under most heads; and but 
for certain accidental features of the' customs returns to which I shall 
ivfor later, the customs revenue to-day would have been where it was in 
^ ^ the year 1922-23. As the House is aware, since the last two 

or tliree years, we have adopted protection, and the special pro¬ 
tective duties since 1924-25 have been bringing us an amount of additional 
revenue from Customs which cannot he claimed at the normal source of 
revenue. In tlie year 1927-28 ibis, togetlier with another additional source 
of rev('nuo from Customs, is estimated at 4 erores 10 lakhs or there¬ 
about . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Addiliunal? 

i 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: T am prepared to make an allowance for 
revenue portion of these duties. The head under which they are shown is 
“Protective special duties”, and the figures are 2 erores 75 lakhs under 
Iron and Steel and under rjiilway track material 27 lakhs under paper and 
stationery, and about 7*5 lakhs under cement and printers ink; as the House 
is aware we have given prtdcction to paper, we have also given protection to 
cement, printer’s ink. . . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Member for Commerce and Bafl- 
Avays): It is marked under protective duties. 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta: Yes, Sir, it is shown in the Explanatory 
Memorandum under protective duties; further on account of a certain deci¬ 
sion of the Privy Council, it has now been the practice since 1924-25 to 
charge customs duty on railway plant and rolling stock imported by Govern¬ 
ment, and this amount which did not appear in the Budgets previous to the 
year 1924-25, is now shown under head Customs and is responsible for the 
income of 60 lakhs in 1924-25 and for 1 crore and 2 lakhs in 1927-28. I am 
prepared to make any allowance out of this for whatever may be the revenue 
duty; but tbere is no doubt that out of these 4 erores, 3 erores will're¬ 
present the customs duty,— I think'I am supported in this statement by 
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the' speech of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes on the Bill for the protec¬ 
tion of the steel industry. I state, subject to correction by the Honourable 
the Finance Member, that out of 4 crores 10 lakhs, 3 crores represent an 
amount which would not have been forthcoming in previous years. That 
being the case, if you look at the returns of customs revenue, which is 47 
crores to-day, and if you deduct from that 3 to 4 crores, it goes back to the 
year 1924-25 when the customs revenue was 44 crores. I make allowance 
further for the remission of 3^ per cent, duty; but after all is said and done, 
there is either stagnation or decrease in the customs duty due to the trade 
depression during the last four years. Sir, this is the best index for finding 
out whether during the term of stewardship of the Honourable the Finance 
Member there has been any prosperity in the trade and industry of this 
country, and the conclusion must be that there is none. Of course, income 
from liquors has risen; Sir, we have always held that under an appreciated 
rupee the importers of luxuries do benefit; these imports have increased. 
For instance, income under liquors, ale, beer, port, cider, income from all 
these liquors has gone up from 2 crores 34 lakhs in 1922-23 to 2 crores 70 
lakhs in 1927-28. That shows that those who received the Lee concessions 
are thoroughly enjoying them, and that also proves further that these 
concessions were not necessary. Then, Sir, what has decreased is the poor 
man’s income his purchasing power having diminished, cotton yarn 
and thread, cotton piece-goods and other imports have decreased. There 
being no enterprise in the country, machinery has decreased in imports, 
while articles of food and drink which are imported by the recipients of 
the Leo Concession have of course increased. Baw materials have decreas¬ 
ed. Motor cars and cycles have increased. The imports of tyres and tubes 
have also increased, and all these clearly demonstrate w^hat we have been 
contending all these years that the benefit of low prices as a result of the 
higher exchange goes to the richer men and not to the poor. This is my 
observation, Sir, on the so-called prosperity of the country. 

Receipts from export duties also show who gains and who does not. The 
same stagnation and deterioration in the revemue from income-tax will be 
found reflected in the budget figures of the last four or five years, but as 
my friend Mr. Birla has adverted to it, I need not detain the House longer. 

I will only refer to one more item. On page 5 in the Explanatory Memo¬ 
randum, you will find that the super-tax from Bombay and other places 
has steadily gone down; particularly in Bombay, where from 2 crores and 
B lakhs in 1923-24 it has dwindled down to 94 lakhs in the budget year. 
That reduction of over one crore of rupees in the receipts from super¬ 
tax is a clear indication, in fact the surest indication of what the condition 
of the trade and industry in Bombay must be. 

The receipts from Salt have not increased. The receipts from Salt 
which in the year 1924-26 when the salt tax had been reduced to normal 
were 6 crores 11 lakhs, have gone down to a little beyond 6 crores and 50 
lakhs, and still there is a margin of 51 lakhs to be reached before a return 

to .... 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Surely the Honourable Member is 
aware that the duty having been higher before, the receipts were bigger. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: That is due to the fact that the purchasing 
capacity of the people has decreased; the higher duty was removed in 1924- 
26. . 
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There is one head which shows an increase, and that is Opium. That 
has been increasing. All the illicit sources of revenue are increasing; most 
of the legitimate sources of income are either stagnant or are deteriorating, 
and if that is an indication of the prosperity of the country or of the good 
account w'hich the Honourable the Finance Member has given, I say then 
Heaven help this country. The opium revenue has increased since 1923- 
24 from I croro 66 lakhs to 3 crores 11 lakhs in the course of four years. 

I think the future historian will condemn the Government of this country, 
and this Assembly also if it at all identifies itself with a policy which 
poisons the life of the Chinese and other people. 

Then, Sir, I must turn to the few crumbs which the Honourable the 
Finance Member has thrown to the House. There is the reduction of im¬ 
port duty on motor cars, on motor tyres, on rubber seeds and so on. The 
stamp duty on cheques is abolished. The export duty on hides has been 
reduced, the export duty on tea is gone, but the net relief to the tax-payer 
is not over six lakhs. Now, Sir, I am reminded in this connection of the 
X'mas festivities. Overnight the children go to sleep with an assurance 
that at midnight Father X'mas will come into the house and leave various 
gifts for them. The next morning all the children gather round the X*mas 
tree quite merrily, each one having an assurance of a gift from Father X*mag 
or Santa Claus, wlioev^T it may be, and they fall into the ecstasies of joy 
at the gifts wdiich they find awaiting them. All the time the father and the 
mother arc quite clear that it was their own money that was paying for these 
gifts; ail the same, the children are delighted that once in a way at least 
things do drop from Heaven and are grateful to Santa Claus for the same. 
Now, the Finance Member is like Santa Claus distributing to the children in 
this House this pittance of 51 lakhs, and, as I will proceed to show^ he has 
been realising from them crores upon, crores both as a result of the high level 
of taxation and as a result of tlu‘ manipulation of exchange. Sir, if the House 
turns to page 73 of his budget speech they wdll find there tabulated the 
figures of expenditure for the last 10 years, Honourable Members will see 
that the expenditure in India has risen, from 87 crores in 1916-17 to 130 
crores in 1925-26, a difference or rather an increase of 43 crores since 1916- 
17. That means that in the course of ten years we have been paying an 
additional taxation of 43 crores a year since 1916-17. Sir, that is not the 
W'hole story. As my friend Mr, Birla has pointed out, if you convert these 
130 crores’ in terms of gold, at 8'47 grains of gold under the higher exchange 
value of the rupee, there is a further increase in one year alone of 17 crores 
of rupees. So that in the course of ten years, this Government has been 
taking from the people of this country in a single year 43 plus 17 crores 
which means 60 crores of rupees extra in the year 1925-26 over 1916-17. Sir, 
this well sums up the stew^ardship of the Honourable the Finance Member 
of the revenues of this country. He gives 61 lakhs after having taken 60 
crores. If you take aw^ay my ten rupees and return only 10 annas or even 
less you are certainlv not entitled to my gratitude. But that is exactly 
the position of the Honourable the Finance Member in this connection. 
Plausibility, Sir, cannot go further. 

I will now turn, Sir, to the question of the possibility of a reduction in 
revenues and an increase in our debt if the House and the country reverted 
to the la. 4d. ratio. The fact of the matter is, Sir, as pointed out by 
my Honourable friend, Sir Victor Sassoon, that the burden of the rupee debt 
will increase under 18d. and not on 16d. rupee. He put it at 6D crores and 
I agree. Four crores of pounds would be the increased burden under the 
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ISd. ratio in the rupee debt of this country, l^he revenue receipts are not 
likely to go down under Is. 4d.; they will certainly increase by a few crores. 
So far as the revenue expenditure is concerned it will certainly increase but 
not to the same extent; but are we not spending much more 
under the 18d. ratio than appears on the surface? Sir, since in 1923-24 
the additional expenditure in terms of gold is in the neighbourhood 
of 16 million pounds which, at 16d., would mean 24 crores and in terms 
of a Is. 6d. rupee, would mean a little less; 24 crores additional expendi¬ 
ture concealed under this appreciated rupee in the course of four years. 

Now, Sir, 1 want lastly to draw the attention of this country and of this 
House to the extraordinary position in connection with our provision of 
11s. 5 crores a year for debt redemption. I always held that the provision 
for debt redemption is out of all proportion to the requirements of the case. 
There was a debate in the year 1925 when we complained similarly. But 
]\Ir. Devaki Prasad Sinha was induced to say that our provision for 
debt redemption was by no means over-generous but that it was barely equal 
to what was being done in England where they were going to pay the 
entire debt in 20 years* time. The statement made by Mr. Devaki Prasad 
Sinha will be found on page 1149 of Vol. V, Part 11 of the Legislative 
Assembly Debates. Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha said: 


“ Well. Sir, the British scheme of establishing a sinking fund for the payment of 
the unproductive debt of England contemplates its redemption in 20 years.” 

This was the extraordinary statement that was made by l\Jr. Devaki 
Prasad Sinha. But, what was more extraordinary, that statement was 
endorsed by the Honourable the Finance Member and that is on page 1158 
of the same Volume. The Honourable tlie Finance Member said:" 


I said that the size of the unproductive debt of this country at the ni'psont time 
was such that it would take a period of something over 30 years—somothing over 30 
years is the right figure—on an assurned rate of interest to repay the unpn)du('tive debt, 
that the amount wfe have cliosen is not a sum which would repav t}»o unproductive 
debt in m unreasonably short time, and my comparison with tl»e TTnited Kingdom was 
as Mr. Devaki Prasad binha pointed out, to show that the Fnited Kingdom had a 

-productive 

that is to say, 30 years. 

Kow. Sir, I have in rny hand a publication ealK-d “ National Debt ” 
issued under the authority of the House of Commons, signed bv Mr ilonahl 
McNeill, dated the ^th July 1926, and it shows ’ihut the statement 
made by Mr. Devaki Prasad Smha, corroborated as it was by the Honour¬ 
able the Iinance Member on the floor of the House just two vears ago 
was an entire misstatement, grossly misleading and distorted. " I do no<. 

Honourable Sir Basil 

Blackett rmancial Secretary to the Treasury ”)—but at any rate he 
represents the authority of the Government in England and that is quite 
enough for my purpose. He said that the total unproductive debl of 
E^l,nd m 1926-27 ™„ld b. ,7,600 milli™ po™<l. .„d ton ^ 

debt redemption .gmmt this, if the Honounible Member we. corroot and 
wanted to repay it between 20 or 30 years time, would reauSe everv 
year settmg aside 300 million pounds by way of debt redemption wSt 
IS the actual provision m 1926-27? . ^ vvnaii 
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Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has exceeded 
his time. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Very well, Sir, I will fihish this argument 
and then stop. The actual facts are that the provision for debt redemp¬ 
tion is not 300 millions but only 60 millions. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 60 million pounds. The Honour¬ 
able Member is a year behind: that s all. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Even if you are a year in advance, even, 
Sir, if the Honourable Member is a year in advance, he is wTong by 600 
per cent. He has stated that the debt in ^England would be paid in 
beiwx'on 20 to 30 years and on the authority of this pamphlet it is clear 
that it cannot be paid earlier than 125 years, and yet owing to the mis¬ 
leading and I say grossly misleading statement of the Honourable the 
Finance Member, the debate in 1925 was thrown on a wrong track. As 
I have said, Sir, our provision for debt redemption is as a matter of fact 
four times the provision for debt redemption in England. We are paying 
Es. 4 for debt redemption when England is paying Ee. 1, and the whole 
of their* debt is unproductive. We are called upon to pay four times for 
debt redemption in the name of our credit; even richer England is satis¬ 
fied with one rupee. Sir, wliat would we think cf a father who will 
starve his children, leave them unclad, illiterate, but pay back to the usurer 
his capital so quickly. The Honourable the Finance Member talked of 
the 300 schools and the romance behind the relief of 5*45 crores of 
provincial contribution. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must now close. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Sir, all that I say is that behind this so- 
called romance lies concealed the tragedy of an overtaxed, illiterate and 
starving India. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Abdulla Haji Kasim (West Coast and Nilgiris: 
Muhammadan): Sir, 1 rise to congratulate the Honourable the Finance 
Member on the lucid speeeh he made in presenting this year’s Budget 
which is shown as a clean surplus Hudget of three and odd crores. We 
were all delighted wuth such a favourable account of our national finances 
and we are doubly so, when we learn that with this year the provincial 
contributions are to be abolished once and for ever. 

Now, Sir, I wish to make a few observations on the changes in taxa¬ 
tion brought fonv^ard for the coming year. While we do appreciate. Sir. 
the abolition of some of the duties, we still, however, feel tlmt the 
Government should have reduced the duty on salt, which taxes the poor 
man indeed. Sir, we wish to take this opportunity of expressing the 
strong feeling of the country in this matter. And I hope, Sir, that the 
Government, at a very early date, will see its way to abolish this duty 
altogether. 

Now', Sir, I wi^ to touch upon a few Topics that are of very near 
interest to me and to my constituency. I am happy to learn thaT the 
Honourable the Finance Member has generously provided for the spread 
of education on the Frontier and for the introduction of compulsory 
education in the Imperial Capital of Delhi. \ATiile I do not grudge thU 
amount of beneficence on behalf of the Frontier and the Impend Capital, 
I wish to say, Sir, that the Government ought to show a similar solicitude 
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towards the educational progress of the Moplah children in iMalabar. It 
is indeed a sad commentary, Sir, on the policy of the Government that 
no special attention is devoted to the cause of the Moplahs. Their edu¬ 
cation deserves careful handling and also sympathetic fostering. I trust. 
Sir, that the Government will soon do the needful in the matter. 

This topic of the education of the Moplah children brings to my inind 
the sad fact of the Moplah prisoners in the Andamans. Sir, there is a 
very popular feeling that the Moplah prisoners in the Andamans should 
be brought back to India which is their home. Of course, Sir, I do not 
urge that they should be sej free. I only want that instead of rotting in 
the unhealthy Andamans they should serve their remaining term of im¬ 
prisonment in Indian jails. This will remove the unnecessary hardship 
of a forced exile to which the Moplah women are now subjected. Sir, on 
my way to Delhi I visited Malabar. There is a strong feeling in Malabar 
that the agents who were sent to Malabar from the Andamans to take the 
families of the convicts to the Andamans are doing a lot of havcKJ in Mala¬ 
bar. They are forcing the women to accompany them against their wish. 
I therefore appeal to the Government not to allow such things to be done 
in Malabar. 

Sir, I will now touch on two more important matters. We have heard, 
Sir, that the Government would go in for a new loan of about ten crores 
for capital expenditure. If this is done, we request the Government not 
to forget the construction of a harbour at Malpe. This is not a chimerical 
scheme and to show that it is quite sound and a subject of practical 
politics I can quote the opinion of expert engineers like Sir John Wolfe 
Barry Lyster and Partners. 

Sir, the other point I wish to touch upon refers to the appointment of 
a Muslim on the Madras High Court Bench. Just now. Sir, owing to the 
lamented death of Justice Sir Krishnan there is a vacancy on the High 
Court Bench. The whole of my community is not represented on the 
High Court Bench, and I have to urge. Sir, that the Government should 
take notice of this fact and do the needful. When the niunber was ten, 
there was one Muslim Judge; and even during**his absence a Muslim was 
appointed as a temporary measure. Sir, when there are 14 Judges now, 
there is not even one. This has been so, for the last six years. This 
aspiration of my community the Government should respect. 

Sir, I have no more to say except that I alon^ with my Honourable 
friends feel grateful to the Honourable the Finance Member for the 
surplus Budget he has presented us. We do appreciate Sir BasiPs great 
services on our behalf. And, Sir, I may say that Sir Basil rightly deserves 
the “ breath taking tribute offered last year by the Honourable Sir D. 
Wacha. 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


_ 0 

The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock. 
Mr. President in the Chair. ♦ 


lb. Amar Ifatt Datt: Sir, with your permission, I beg tp make a state* 
ment. I understand that some words which fell from me in the course 
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^of uiy speech this morning have been taken in a sense in which I never 
intended them, 1 could not have intended them. I meant no reflection 
on the Chair, would not have meant any reflection on the Chair, because 
I have the highest regard for the Chair, and I am sorry that I used words 
in answer to an interruption which are capable of implying any disrespect 
to the Chair. I express my sincere regret to the Chair and* the House 
for having used those words which I never meant. 

Mr. Presideint: I accept the expression of regret from the Honourable 
JMember, but not without a word of warning. I have been cilways very 
jealous, as Honourable Members are aw^are, of the privileges of this House 
such as they are under the present constitution, and more so, of the 
dignity, the authority and the honour of this Chair, and any Honourable 
Member who uses any expression calculated in the slightest degree to cast 
any reflection or insinuation against the Chair directly or indirectly will 
incur the gravest displeasure of the Chair and will be severely dealt with, 
and ] am sure I will have the support and co-operation of the whole 
House in this. 

Rai Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): Sir, with 
your permission, I will saj a few words as regards the administration of 
Ajmer-Merwara and one or two of our chief grievances, as this is the only 
opj)ortunity afforded to us of bringing this matter before the House, for, 
long before the Budget for Ajmer-Merwara comes up for consideration, all 
discussion and debate will have been guillotined. 

Sir, Ajmer-Merwara came into the possession of the British in 1818 A. D. 
and from that year up to 1871 it fonned a part of a major province; in 
other words, it enjoyed all the rights and privileges of a Begulation pro¬ 
vince. But in 1871 it was separated and placed under the Foreign and 
Political Department of the Government of India. In other words, it was 
ijiade a scheduled district and was subjected to the disabilities, the dis¬ 
qualifications and disadvantages imposed by the Scheduled Districts Act. 
Sir, the Scheduled Districts Act was framed to apply to backward tracts 
of India. Nothing was further from the intention or object of the framers 
of that enactment than that its provisions should ever be applied to places 
like Poona, Ahmedabad, Agra or Ajmer. As a result we have to stand 
out in the sun as far as local legislation is concerned, while the other pro¬ 
vinces are forging ahead. We have been told and we have no reason to 
doubt the correctness of it, that Ajmer-Merwara was made a scheduled 
district not because Government thought that it was a backward tract, 
not hecause Government considered that its people were behind any other 
province in education, in intelligence, in culture, in the peaceful arts of 
life, in the amenities of civilisation or high historical tradition, but because 
it was found convenient, owing to its geographical situation to place it 
under the Foreign and Political Department of the Government of India. 
A great injustice was dr)ne to my province, Sir, when its political status 
was thus lowered. And do Government expect us now to continue to 
remain under these disabilities and look happy that we are governed as 
a backward tract? We hope, Sir, that Government would take this matter 
into consideration. I raised this question On the floor of this HoUvSe two 
years ago and I' considered that Government would do somethin!? for our 
province and devise some means whereby we may have some voice in the 
making of local laws and regulations. 

0 2 
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Coining to one or two particular subjects, I wish to invite the attention 
of Government to the agricultural needs of my province. Sir, Ajmer* 
Merwara is geographically so situated that both the i^abian Sea current and 
the Bay monsoon look askance at us. One exhausts itself before it reaches 
the eastern borders of rny province and the other dries up in passing over 
the parched plains of Western India. Famine or scarcity is, therefore, 
a normal feature of the economic existence of my province. It is all the 
more necessary, therefore, Sir, that the agricultural resources of Ajmer- 
Merwara should be utilised to their utmost extent and all possible measures 
should be taken to develop and augment them. There is at present not 
one agricultural expert in the w'hole of Rajputana. The political officers 
wffio rule my province do their best to promote agriculture, but as they are 
not agricultural experts they can do little to help it. We therefore hope 
that Government will take into early consideration the question of the 
establishment of an Institute of Agriculture at Ajmer. The Indian States 
of Rajputana w^'Quld welcome the project, and, I am sure, would co-operate 
fully with Government in making it a success, to the advantage of both. 
The toiling millions of Rajputana wffio depend chiefly on agriculture w^ould 
welcome and bless nothing so much as an Institute of Agriculture at Ajmer, 
wdth an agricultural expert at its head. 

Sir, last year I invited the attention of Government to the heavy court- 
fees and process fees levied in my province. Considering that famine is 
a frequent though an unwelcome guest in Rajputana and that the agricul¬ 
turists who are principally affected by these fees, have to bear this burden, 
I request that Government would take an early opportunity of reducing 
these duties to the scale levied 4 or 5 years ago. 

Sir, the educational and the medical needs of the province should also 
be considered by Government. Not only have w^e to run the new" General 
Hospital established in Ajmer but the medical needs of the small towms 
and villages in the province have also to be considered. Sir, I do not 
wish to go into the details of the administration or to recite all the re¬ 
quirements of my province during this general discussion on the Budget, 
but I wish to bring to the notice of Government that the people of Ajmer- 
Merw^ara are waiting, hoping and trusting that as the province is under 
the direct administration of the Government of India, the Government of 
India w"ould consider the peculiar position and situation of the province and 
in justice to its people, supply their needs. Sir, when I find that the 
Budget makes provision this year for the establishment of 300 new’^ schools 
in another scheduled district, namely, the NortR West Frontier Province. 
I cannot but exclaim with the Persian poet: 

**Avron hi faraf gul phenke hai balke samar hhi\ 

Ai ahrA-fiakha haire KKuda kucJih to idhar hhiA* 

“ Thou droppeth flower.s in the lap of others and fruit too 

Oh generous cloud, for God’s sake (drop) some at least this side too,” 

Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Sayid Afihrafuddin Ahmad (Bihar and. 
Orissa: Nominated Non-Official): It was not my intention to make any 
speech as I wanted to hear the speeches of the distinguislied Members of 
this House and to take information from them. But considering the 
importance of the Budget and the way in which it is criticised by mr 
Honourable friends on the opposite side, I may be allowed to m^e a 
speech and will not take much time in doing it. 
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Speaking on the last Budget the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha said 
in another place that it was the third epoch-making Budget in the annals. 
of Indian finance. This year, Sir, the Finance Member has introduced 
a Budget which even beats its -predecessor and I do not think it has fallen 
to the lot of any previous Finance Member to present two epoch-making 
Budgets in succession. 

In January 1923, when my friend the Honourable the Finance Member 
landed in India, he was face to face with a succession of deficits. It was 
23J crores in 1919-20, 26 crores in 1920-21, 27J erores in 1921-22 and he 
estimated the deficit in 1922-23 at ITJ crores. He began his first Budget 
by incurring, as one of the Honourable Members of this House then said, 
the odium of taxing sodium chloride. Events, Sir, have proved how 
necessary it was to prevent at any cost the recurrence of a deficit for a 
sixth year in succession. It was the first great step in restoring solvency 
to India’s bankrupt finance and the first surplus Budget was realised in 
1923-24. We have had since then four more continuous surplus Budgets 
including the Budget of the coming year. This, Sir, is a signal achieve¬ 
ment of which any Finance Member may be proud. It is of course im¬ 
possible to satisfy people who are determined always to complain. This 
class may naturally see in th-se recurring surpluses so much additional 
taxation taken from the people for which the Finance Member should 
be blamed. I for one. Sir, do not think that is a fair view to take. The 
Finance Member has not deliberately budgeted for a large surplus every 
year, but if the actuals have in the result turned out better than anticipat¬ 
ed, I think, Sir, such a position is certainly better than a less cautious 
system of estimating which finally ends in deficits. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
inadan): Sir, this is probably the fourth ‘‘ Prosperity Budget,” if I may 
say so, which my Honourable friend the Finance Member has been able 
to produce in succession. It is not pleasant for me to strike a jarring note 
on an occasion like this, when the Honourable the Finance Member must 
be looking out for a chorus of congratulations from Honourable Members 
of the House. But I may be pardoned for asking as to how’’ the general 
tax-payer of the country comes within any scheme of relief, which has 
been outlined for the distribution of the surplus. The man behind the 
plough finds no place in the picture presented by the Budget. The expen¬ 
diture of the Government of India has not been substantially curtailed in 
any direction, the burden on the tax-payer has also not been reduced. Sir, 
it is customary on an occasion like this to make a general survey of the 
situation from China to Peru. But I shall not attempt the task. I shall 
confine myself only to a few, out of many, points that call for remark. 

Sir, I regret to say that the Honourable the Finance Member has not 
seen his wny to announce any reduction in postal rates. I will not 
attempt to vie with the Honourable Member in the jugglery of figures, for 
I admit, like a quick change artist, he can manipulate figures in any way 
he likes, to support a desired conclusion. But from the point of view of 
the -man in the street, I will only say that the Telegraph Department is a 
heavy drag on the Postal Department. The former eats all the surplus 
of the latter’s earnings. The postal men are paid less and have more 
arduous work than those of the Telegraph Department; and this unjust 
combination deprives the masses of the people who avail themselves of 
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the Postal Service in a much larger measure than Telegraphs, of the 
benefits of cheap postage, * 

Sir, I am sorry that it has also not been possible for the Finance 
Member to annoimce any further reduction in the salt-tax. The salt- 
tax, I need hardly say, is the one tax that affects the poor more than any 
other class of the people. I should have been glad to see a further re¬ 
duction in this duty, if not its total extinction. Professor Fawcett said 
that “salt should be as free as the air we breathe, and the water we 
drink.” 

So far back ‘as 1888, this is what Lord Cross, as Secretary of State 
for India, said: 

“ The policy enunciated by the Government of India in 1877 was to give to the 
people throughout India, the means of obtaining an unlimited supply of salt at a very 
cheap rate, it being held that the interests of the people and of the public revenue 
were identical, and that the proper system was to levy a low duty on an unrestricted 
consumption.” 

The manufacture of salt as a state monopoly is, if I may venture to 
say so, a wrong done to the poor people of this country; and in the words 
of Sir Thomas Holland, who ‘was formerly a Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, “the rigid restrictions on the local manufacture of 
eaith-salt which pressed very hard on the poor, cost more than its worth 
in revenue, and caused risks of agricultural deterioration.” 

Sir, in Orissa, hundreds of thousands of i)oor people, living on the sea- 
coast, have been deprived of their source of livelihood, by this ban on the 
private manufacture of earth salt, and are living in a static of chronic desti¬ 
tution. 

Sir, the abolition of the salt-tax was an article of political faith with 
the Indian National Congress. Political and economic issues are inter¬ 
woven with this question. 

The late Mr. Gokhale, in his Budget speech of 1904, in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, said: “The salt duty question in India is essentially 
a poor man’s question”; and he laid down that the soundest and best 
p( licy would be “to raise an expanding revenue on an expanding con¬ 
sumption under a diminishing scale of duties.” 

Sir, I shall now make a passing reference to 'he building of what is 
called Imperial Delhi. The gigantic scale, on which the new* capital is 
planned and developed, is parallelled only by the wasteful expenditure 
involved in the project. Crores and crores of money have been sunk 
amidst tumbling grave yards, in bringing into life a city whose liistoric 
soil has seen numerous dynasties rise and fall. Famine, Plague, Pesti¬ 
lence, Flood, etc.,—these have become some of the normal features of the 
country for many years past; and to squander such a huge sum of money 
cn a capita], in which the Government of India live only for about five 
months in the year, is a criminal waste of public money. It is a pompous 
pageant to a perishing population. Sir, I will not speak one word with 
reg^d to the monstrous design of the Council Building, which, I am 
lafraid, cannot have many admirers, at least on this side of the House. 
When my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra was lavishing so 
much admiration on the author of the design and the architect, on the 
ocoasion of the opening ceremony by His Excellency the Viceroy on the 
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18th January last, I felt something must have been wrong with the build- 
ing, which required to be covered up by so much praise. I now find that 
my Honourable friend, shrewd as he is, was probably indulging in a 
joke at the expense of the architect, for we all know the proverb, Praise 
undeserved is satire in disguise.'* The whole building, besides being 
built on a lower level than the Secretariat, is in the form of a big circle, 
a zero, or a cypher; and this indicates its political significance. 

Sir, I now pass on to make a few remarks on our military expenditure, 
which casts its sinister shadow across the whole field of Indian finance. 
This huge Octopus sits like a nightmare upon the finances of the country, and 
sucks the life-blood of the people. I will at once note with gratitude that 
some attempt has been made to reduce our military burdens; but I will 
not disguise the fact that the result so far achieved is still far from satis¬ 
factory. The Eetrenchment Committee said that ‘‘it might be possible 
after a few years to reduce the military expenditure to a sum not exceeding 
60 crores." Even this limit is not yet reached; and I regret to note that 
the Honourable the Finance Member in the course of his budget speech 
says that “the present level of expenditure seems to be very nearly the 
minimijm absolutely essential to maintain in a state of full efficiency an 
army of the strength at present authorized." 

Sir, it is a truism that the possession of unrestricted resources tends to 
extravagance in expenditure. Gladstone said many years ago in the House 
of Commons that “economy is itself a great source of revenue"; and if I 
were asked to give at random an instance of reckless military expenditure, 
I would point to the criminal waste of money involved in the building of 
barracks, land the location of a military force in the honest little town of 
Muzaffarpur. Sir, the frontier of India is calm and tranquil, and there does 
not seem to be a speck of war cloud on the horizon. Ceaseless vigilance is 
nq doubt essential, a sense of false security is undoubtedly undesirable; 
but the claim of the taxpayer to be relieved of a substantial portion of his 
military burden cannot be altogether brushed aside even in these 
piping times of peace. Sir, I feel a natural reluctance in 
speaking about matters military in the presence of His Excel¬ 
lency the Commander-in-Chief who I am glad to see is present in 
the House just now. The Report of the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Force Committee is still under tlae consideration of the Government, and 
no practical proposals have been placed before us. The report of the Sand¬ 
hurst Committee is also kept in secrecy, and we are not permitted to know 
what its recommendations are. Sir, it is well known that a British soldier 
costs much more than an Indian sepoy; and if economy in our military 
expenditure is to be honestly pursued, the former should, as far as practi¬ 
cable, be replaced by the latter. Money instead of being poured like 
water on standing battalions should be saved by the formation of what I 
may call the citizen army. But distrust of the Indians is,*! am afraid, 
writ large over the military policy of Government. I feel that the Army 
in India is more than is necessary for her internal purposes, or external 
defences;, and with the establishment of the Royal Air Force,.it is a ques¬ 
tion whether it is not possible to reduce our land forces accordingly. Sir, 
T must here express my gratitude to the military authorities and the Royal 
Ah Force for having given many of us an opportunity of having joy rides in 
the Vickers Victoria aeroplane on the morning of Ihe 22nd February; bnfc I 
am constrained to add that it is humiliating for iis to remember that 
although the Royal Air Force is maintained at the cost of India, no Indian 
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is eligible for employment in that branch of the Army. We are also exclud¬ 
ed from certain other important classes of military service, such as the 
gun section, the Artillery, and so forth. 

Sir, if we hewi our own national Government, things would have been 
quite different from what they are to-day. Look at Japan, what that little 
island has been able to achieve in about 40 years under her own national 
Oovemnient, we have not been able to achieve even a fraction within a 
century and half of foreign rule. 

Sir, this brings me by a process of natural sequence to a consideration 
of our political position, in what is known as the British Empire. We do 
not seem to have made much headway in that direction. We are still 
ploughing the sands of the sea-shore. But I venture to feel that the time- 
forces are with us. The writing on the wall cannot be mistaken; and even 
he who runs may read. The dead bones in the valley are instinct vvuth 
life. It is no longer a true picture, which is portrayed in the lines: 

** The East bowed low before the West, 

In silent deep disdain; 

She heard the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again.*’ 

In spite of the fissiparous tendency that may be discernible on the surface, 
in spite of the attempts made in interested quarters to sow the seeds of 
dissention and distrust among us, I believe there is a divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough hew them how we will. . 

Sir, the history of British rule in India is strewn broadcast with 
fragments of broken pledges, and unredeemed promises—promises that 
were made to the ear, have been broken to the heart. But now the 
policy of **divide et mpera*' will, I hope, no longer deceive the people. In 
the words of a well-known American statesman: “You can fool some^of 
the people all the time, and all the people some of the time, but you can¬ 
not fool all the people all the .time“. 

The new generation of Indians that are coming up are imbued wdth 
a deep distrust of the intentions of the bureaucracy, in spite of the arti¬ 
ficial ways in which loyalty is sought to be fostered in our schools and 
colleges. Sir, I would be wrong if I did not raise my voice of warning. 
But I am afraid the average official in India does not, cannot see much 
ahead of him; he is constitutionally incapable of taking a long view of 
things. He is content with saying to himself “This will, last my time. “ 
Lord Curzon evidently thought in that strain when he partitioned Bengal, 
against the will of her people. The partition of Bengal is undone, Lord 
Morley's “settled fact’* is unsettled; but the assassin’s bomb and the 
pistol remained as a legacy of Lord Curzon’s ill-starred policy. Such a 
crime is an exotic growth in this land. But it is being kept up by the 
repression-cum-reform policy of the Government. It goes against the 
grain of our instinct. The precious heritage of the East is its spirituality 
rather than its brutality. The West, if I may say so without offence, is 
the home of political murder. It is the cradle of anarchical crime. Sir, 
this is what the late Mr. Montagu said, after the throwing of the bomb 
Lord Btardinge in Delhi in 1912: 

** The fact that a lot of Irreodncilables, enemies bf authority, can effect political 
if not confined to India. There have been tinies and conntriei in which the 
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deliberate opinion of the people \iraa opposed to the Government, and in which political 
murder is the extreme manifestation of a sentiment which, in its milder form, the 
mass of the people shares.’* 

Sir, under the cloak of archaic laws, the Government have been keep¬ 
ing in durance vile some of the best mun in Bengal, and elsewhere. 
They have not the courage either to bring them to trial in an open court 
of law, or to release them; and this House, the Parliament of India, is 
powerless to help them. This is the inwardness of the much vaunted 
Reforms. Is it any wonder that even some of those who stood by the 
Reforms and offered their willing co-operation, are beginning to lose 
faith in the professions of Government, and find that they are being 
treated like a squeezed lemon. (Laughter.) “Heads I win, tails you 
lose that seems to be their motto. Sir, the present state 

oi things cannot continue long. India refuses to be spoon¬ 
fed any longer. She must be given her rightful place in the comity of 
nations. Her present position in domestic and foreign polities is hurtful 
to her self-respect, and injurious to her interests. Let not the old cry 
of “Law and Order in danger ’ be always raised; for as Burke says 
“opinion is of greater importance than laws or executive power in main¬ 
taining order.” The virtues of patience and sweet reasonableness have 
long been preached to us. But we can no longer be fed on empty plati¬ 
tudes. 


“ The toad beneath the harrow knows, 
Exactly where each tooth point goes; 
1’he ))utterfly besides the road, * 
Preaches contentment to that toad.” 


Rao Bahadur Narasimha Gopalaswami Ayyangar (Madras: Nominated 

Official): Sir, I originally felt some hesitation in deciding ib make a speech 
on this occasion. I was rather perturbed by the doubt whether manuscript 
eloquence was permitted in this House, even in connection with a maiden 
speech. I have, however, been reassured by the fact that the Budget 
itself was introduced with a printed speech while, during the debate that 
has proceeded since this morning,^ T have found various Members of this 
House, who have been in this House for a long time, referring piretty 
frequently to manuscript or typed speeches, some of them even reading 
them in extenso. I hope, Sir, that 1 shall be excused if I follow the 
example of some of those who have been much longer in the House than 
I have been. I have risen for the first time to-day to break the silence 
which I have maintained ever since I entered this House almost exactly 
a month ago. I do so, Sir, in the first instance, in discharge of a duty on 
behalf of the interest which I happen for the time being to represent in 
this House, an interest which I fully acknowledge has been handsomely 
treated in the Budget w^e are discussing to-day. I should be failing in 
that duty, Sir, if I did not convey to the Honourable the Finance Member 
the appreciative gratitude of Provincial Governments in general and of 
the Government of Madras in particular for his all but completing the act 
of justice which, as a result of rare financial intrepidity, he placed himself 
in a position to commence in 1925-26. In the second place, during the 
last few years, I have in my present official capacity been rather intimately 
connected with the humdrum realities and smallnesses of local and muni- 
«cipal finance, and less closely with the somewhat prosaic limitations and 
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the benumbing inelasticity of provincial finance. But, these have failed to 
3 pm wean me completely away from the study, though from a dis¬ 
tance and in however superficial a manner, from the distinctly 
more fascinating sphere of the finances of the Government of India. If 
a newly arrived, nominated, official backbencher may say so, there is, to 
the mere student of public finance,' no period in the recent history of 
Indian finance which has been so full of interest, so crammed with 
attempts consciously made, deliberately planned and firmly carried to 
success, as the period during which Sir Basil Blackett has held the office 
of Finance Member of the Government of India. I consider it therefore 
also my duty in the role of such a student to tender to Sir Basil Blackett 
my warm appreciation for the fifth of a series of Budgets, all arresting our 
attention with the unmistakable indications of a skilful handling of our 
finances and of a dexterous presentment of the facts relating thereto, and 
each bearing on its face evidence of a further advance oyer its predecessor 
towards a closer approximation to fundamental principles, towards bringing 
India into line with countries possessing an up-to-date financial and budget¬ 
ary system. I do not propose, Sir, to go into details over what I 
have said just now, nor would this be an appropriate occasion to do so. 
I propose to confine the few observations which T shall permit myself to 
make on this occasion to what is relevant to one or two aspects of the 
relations between provincial and central finance. 

The provinces are, as I have said, grateful for the remission of the 
entire amount of their contributions during 1927-28, but the gratitude is, 
I must confess, tinged with a small modicum of disappointment. The 
reason for this disappointment. Sir, is obvious. A portion, the last por¬ 
tion, of the remission has been declared to be definitely temporary, and 
the rider has been added that, if a reciirring surplus cannot be secured in 
the Budget for 1928-29, it is possible that the remission of this last por¬ 
tion may have to be withdrawn. I submit, Sir, there was no need for this 
reservation, this excessive caution. The total amount of the non-recurring 
remission is only 2*58 crores which I believe is not ver\^ much above the 
annual increase due to the normal growth of the items of central revenue. 
The present Finance Member has had a realised surplus in every one of 
the years for which he has been responsible. During each of the three 
years ending 1927-28 he has budgeted for a recurring surplus, and during 
two of these he has come into possession of a handsome realised surplus 
over and above the remission of contributions which the recurring surplus 
estimated in the budget of three years enabled him to give. There is no 
reason to think that this skill—T wull not call it mere luck—^will desert- 
him when he comes to prepare the Budget for 1928-29. Our past expe¬ 
rience of him is sufficient to banish any such apprehensions altogether 
from our minds. I base however my claim for a permanent remission of 
the entire contribution on a higher ground, Sir. It had been expected 
from the beginning that the contributions would get wiped out in about 
seven years. 1927-28 is the seventh year. The principle underlying 
these matrikular contribtitions from the provinces to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment is well knoym. The unsettling nature of these contributions in the 
ordering of provincial finance was conceded bv the Meston Committee 
and- h^ been recognised by the Government of India. The policy declared 
Kelsn that of so directing the financial administration of the Gbvom- 
irnent bf India as to permit with reasonable rapidity of the reduction and 
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final abolition of these contributions. The provinces which have been 
hungering for more money for developmental services have repeatedly 
urged the need fdr the early abolition of these contributions. I desire, 
Sir, to lay special stress on one circumstance which has tended to get 
obscured in the controversies on this subject. The raison d*etTe of these 
contributions is the existence of a deficit in the accounts of the Central 
Government, the inability of the Government of India to make both ends 
meet. The Ecport of the Financial Kelations Committee makes this per¬ 
fectly clear. When the Government of India are able to balance their 
Budget without the help of these contributions or any portion thereof, there 
is, I submit, no case for continuing them. Subject to correction I claim. 
Sir, that the Government of India have reached this stage. The surpluses 
since 1924-25 have been realised in spite of the creation of a number of 
ear-marked funds financed by appropriations, Ifrom revenue averaging, 
during the four years ending 1927-28, about 10 crores per annum. None 
of these items presumably entered into the calculations of the Meston 
Committee when they arrived at the all-India deficit. I would therefore 
submit for the consideration of the Finance Member the question whether 
it is just to the provinces, or in furtherance either of the principle of a 
complete separation of provincial from central resources or of the financial 
policy of reducing contributions with reasonable rapidity and ultimate 
cessation, that any portion of these contributions should be perpetuated 
for the purpose not of meeting expenditure that cannot be avoided but of 
creating new financial reserves for, or of extinguishing the debt of, the 
Government of India to a larger extent annually than was contemplated 
at the time of the Meston Award. These reserves are, I recognise, very 
necessary from the standpoint of the Government of India and are among 
the great reforms initiated by the Finance Member; but they ought to be 
provided out of the resources of the Government of India, not out of the 
resources of the Provincial Governments. In paragraph 53 of his speech 
the Finance Member has said: 

“ I desire to emphasise clearly the fact that the non-recurrent remission of the 
provincial contrihutiona must he regarded as definitely temporary so that if a recurring 
surplus is not available a year hence sufficient to enable us to make this remission 
permanent it will be necessary either to restore the temporarily remitted contribution 
wholly or in part or else propo.se fresh taxation.'* 

My submission, Sir, is that in the very unlikely contingency of a recurring 
surplus not being available in 1928-29 to the extent of 2*58 crores, it will 
be necessary neither to restore the remitted contribution in whole or in 
part nor to propose fresh taxation. May I urge. Sir, that the partial re¬ 
duction, if necessary, of one of the annual appropriations I have already 
referred to—^it may be for a year or two until a recurring surplus is 
secured—^will stand less in need of justification than a new" levy on the 
tax-payer or a continuation of the draft on provincial resources? The fear 
of a possible revocation of the temporarily remitted portion of the contri¬ 
bution will necessarily delay the w"orking out of plans and programmes in 
the provinces. It will postpone the translation into actual fact of the 
romance to which the Honourable the Finance Member has so pictures¬ 
quely alluded,—^the promotion of human happiness, the prevention of 
preventible disease, the widening of the opportunities for a good life—a 
romance for whose translation into real life the assurance of an increase 
rof permanent spending capacity is so essential a* pre-requisite. If, Sir, I 
have made out a case against the excessive caution* which characterises 
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the proposed non-recurrent remission of 258 lakhs, I appeal to the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member to remove once and for all this millstone round 
the neck of the Provincial Governments with no prospect of any portion 
of it claiming to resume its place on that neck. These contributions are 
admittedly an incubus. The Government of India are now in a position to 
free themselves and the Provincial Governments finally from this incubus. 
I sincerely hope they will do so. It means for example a pennanent in¬ 
crease in the spending power of Madras to the tune of half a crore—Madras 
which is now brimming over with a forward programme of developmental 
activity in every direction—irrigation, hydro-electric power, education, 
communications and water-supply, medical relief, cottage industries, and, 
above all, a comprehensive programme of niral reconstruction. 

There is one other matter. Sir, to which I desire to draw tiUention in 
connection with the existing relations between provincial and central 
finance. In paragraph 65 of his speech the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber has considered it necessary to express an apology, or what looks like 
one, and to find justification for what he has conceded to be a departure 
from strictness and purism in the matter of debt redemption. On the 
contrary. Sir, the policy that he has adopted in the Budget he has now 
presented in applying a portion of the realised surplus of 1926-27 to the 
relief of provincial contributions in 1927-28 is, far from being a lapse from 
financial virtue, a deviation—if I may permit myself to word it —into 
financial justice. As I have said already, a realised surplus has come 
into the Honourable the Finance Member s hands in every one of the 
four years ending the 31st March next. It was Bs. 2*39 crores in 1923-24, 
Es. 5*68 crores in 1924-25, Rs. 3*31 crores in 1925-26 and Rs. 3*10 crores 
in 1926-27 (revised estimate figure). The contributions from the provinces 
amounted in the year 1923-24 to 9*22 crores, in 1924-25 to 9*25 crores 
in 1925-26 to 6*24 crores and in 1926-27 to 5*18 crores. But for these 
contributions from the provinces none of the surpluses could have been 
actually realised. If I am correct in the contention that the matrikular 
contributions from the provinces are in principle, and avowedly, different 
in their nature, for instance, from the tributes levied from the Indian 
States and that their real purpose is only to enable the Government of 
India to square its accounts, the amount taken from the provinces in any 
year in excess of this need should in justice be adjusted to their credit 
in the succeeding years. 

Mr, K. Ahmed: Why is your brother on the other side? 

Rao Bahadur Narasimha Gopalaswami Ayyangar: The Honourable 
Member who has just interrupted me has probably known my brother as 
a Member of this House for a much longer time than I have. No one 
can question the soundness. Sir, of the principle that realised surpluses 
should be applied to the reduction or avoidance of debt. But the surpluses 
should be surpluses realised on the resources of the Government of India 
and not surpluses which would not have been' there but for an excessive 
levy on the provinces. If the provinces had been made to contribute 
in every year, according to the proportions fixed, only for wiping out the 
deficit of the Government of India, these excess amounts would have 
remained with the Provincial Governments and have produced surpluses 
in their accounts or wiped out wholly or partially the deficits in sdcK 
accGliuits. The letter of the Devolution Rules should not, I submit, stand 
in way of doing justice to the provinces in this matter. It has not 
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stood in the way so far as the disposal in 1927-28 of the realisexl surplus 
of 1926-27 is concerned. The surpluses realised from 1923-24 to 1925- 
26 should, I submit, have been treated as provincial money and, if they 
were to be applied, as they ought to be, V> the reduction or avoidance 
of debt, that debt should have been provincial debt rather than central 
debt. The surpluses should have been distributed to the provinces in Ihe 
proportions in which remissions of contributions are distributed, and 
applied to the reduclion, for instance, of the outstanding amount in the 
provincial loan account. This process is too late I know for dealing with, 
the realised surpluses of the years 1923-24 and 1924-25. It is perhaps 
not too late yet in the case of 1925-26. The realised surplus of Ks. 3*31 
crores pertaining to this year has only been merged in Ihe cash balances 
of the Government of India; and as the closing balance in India for 1926-27 
is expected to rise from Es. 15*62 crores in the Budget to Rs. 24*73 crores 
in the revised estimates and as the application of the surplus \o the 
reduction of the debt owing to the Government of India by the provinces 
will not have the effect of reducing by a single rupee the ways and means 
resources of the Government of India, I submit, Sir, that it is not yet 
too late for the Honourable the Finance Member to deviate into financial 
justice in respect of the realised surplus of 1925-26 also. The share of 
Madras in the lls. 3*31 crores would he roughly about Its. 109 lakhs and 
an adjustment of this amount in lier favour will enable her to wipe out 
during the currenl year not only the w|tole of her outstanding balance in 
the provincial loan account but the bulk, if not the whole, of the advance 
she has taken from the Government of India for covering her deficits in 
past years. This would mean a substantial increase in bet spending 
capacity. It M*ould mean a saving in her interest charges of about 
Hs. 3 lakhs and in the appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt of 
about Es. 30 lakhs during 1927-28 and about Es. 9^ lakhs for another 
four years. I do not propose*, Sir, to yield to the temptation of parti- 
cii)ating to-day in the controversy over the ratio. The Government of 
Madras have, as Honourable Members will see. from papers in connection 
with the (hirrency Bill placed in their hands, expressed themselves in 
favour of the pro])osals contained in the Bill which will come up for dis- 
emission on Monday next. Their views are stated in greater detail in 
paragraph 210 of the Report of the Eoval Commission on Indian Currency 
from wliich 1 would (piote the following passage for the information of 
the House; 

“ If as a result of changes in currency policy a further rise in prices were to 
render revision of salaries again necessary, the revenues of the Local Government would 
become inadequate to the strain and the levying of additional taxation for improving 
the salaries of Government servants at the cost of the tax payer who would himself 
be affected by the rise in prices would cause wide-spread discontent. This w’ould be 
accompanied hy a new period of readjustment of agricultural and industrial wages vrith 
all the dangers of unsettlement which it involves. The Madras Government trust that 
theoretical arguments will not he allowed to ohsenre the practical issue to which they 
attach great importance.” 

TIk? entire remission pcnnnnently of provincial contributions, wiiioh has 
been all but completed, has been realised by a painful process which has 
affected the finiinees of both the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments. If, as a result of the alteration of the present, ruling ratio 
the adjustment in the finances of both the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments which has followed as a result of the remission of the provincial 
contributions is likely to be disturbed, in any substanyal degree. I sub¬ 
mit, Sir, that it is the duty of Honourable Members in this House to 
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give this fact the place it undoubtedly deserves in the consideration of 
the ratio at which the rupee should be stabilised. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): Sir, in the short time at 
my disposal, I propose to confine myself mainly lo certain features of 
military policy. But before I pass on to that, 1 would offer my congra?f 
tulations to the Honourable the Finance Member for yet another surplus 
budget. It is true that the surplus is dependant on the decision of this 
House on the ratio question which, if adverse to Government proposals, 
will, in my opinion, be very definitely to the detriment of the masses. 1 
also regret the fact that the heat engendered by this ratio controversy 
is likely to obscure the very magnificent work of the Honourable the 
Finance Member and those w'ho are associaled w'ith hun, who, throughout 
his service in India, has brought the finances of the Central Government 
to a very stable position and who has enabled us at last to remit the whole 
of the provincial contributions. I know that it is only for this year, but 
I hope it will be for all time, as I believe that the remission of provincial 
contributions will mean far more to the happiness of the masses than any 
other measure which this House can adopt. 

Sir, I wish lo refer to one point,—one of the proposals for reduction 
of taxation which I myself welcome,—and that is the preliminary steps 
which have been taken to reduce the exceedingly heavy duties on motor 
transportation. I have heard Members in this House say, quite rightly, 
‘lhat the masses are confined at present to movement by bullock cart, 
surely it is not the intention of the House that the masses should be con¬ 
fined for many many a day yet to movement by bullock cart in a country 
where distances are so great. I take ,it, and what I am asking for is that, 
whilst we may not expect private ownership of motor cars to expand to the 
extent which it has done in western countries, we shall at ieasl see that 
a seat in a car is available and at a price which the ordinary man can 
pay, and which will enable the masses to go by car or bus from their 
villages to the nearest market town or even lo the railway station, and 
that is the effort which I am myself trying to bring about. If I can only 
get the Bail way Board to do their bit as Ihey promised the other day in 
considering the question of freight on petrol, to give us some re<luction 
there, I believe we would have made a very real advance towards the deve¬ 
lopment of motor transportation and to bringing it within the reach of our 
peer villagers. I have perhaps one criticism to make of the proposal. 
The Honourable the Finance Member has made a level reduction of 
import duty on cars of all grades. I feel that the luxury car might have 
been left at the higher rale, and I myself would like to have seen a 
graded rate which would have enabled him to give even greater concession 
to the cheaper car than he has done. 

Now, Sir, I shall turn to our military position. I do not think there 
can be one person in this House, who is a student of military affairs, who 
cannot but be anxious about the military situation as he sees it around 
and outside India, and that anxiety is, to my mind, increased when I 
consider our own defensive measures in this country. I am one of those 
who believe that we should get our military defence as economically as 
possible, but if we are going to pay anything at all for defence, then we must 
make certain that that defence is sufficient to meet the risks against 
which we are insuring. I am not convinced to-day that our defensive 
measures are such as to give me satisfaction on that point. Perhaps, 1 
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am in a much better position to know than some Members in this House 
what the position in the army actually is, I hear from, many quarters and 
on many sides statements constantly being made that they are being in 
many directions financially starved. I trust that it is not the case. And 
yet, I have reason to believe that our armies to-day, with the i^ossibility 
of a war not so very far ahead (Some Honourable Members: ** Oh, oh I), are 
not sound, that we have not the equipment, and that if we do nol watch 
it, we will again have to send our men to fight in the defence of India in 
the inadequately equipped condition in which they were sent to the Great 
War, and that is a position which I for one would very much regret. 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, who, I am sorry to see, is not in the House, and 
wliose speech reminded me of the man who on going to see Hamlet for 
the first time was surprised to find that it was full of quotations, alluded 
to the settled conditions now existing on our frontier. That, I believe, 
is the direct outcome of the policy which we have adopted of making roads 
along our frontier, and I believe that if that policy is slowly extended, w*e 
may in the long run definitely look forward to a reduction of our defensive 
expenditure in that direction. He also alluded to the position of cur Air 
Forces, and those Members of the House who were present at the Air Force 
display the other day, I think, will realise that we have good reason to 
congratulate the Vice-Marshal and the officers commanding our Air 
Forces on the very high state of efficiency to which our Air Forces in 
India have been brought. T know my Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh 
Gour rather questioned our having to spend an additional crore on Air 
Forces, but then he lives in Nagpur and not in Peshawar, and perhaps he 
does not realise that he might be bombed if he lived nearer the frontier. 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh suggested that, having an efficient Air Force, 
there should be a reduction in our land forces. I do not think that is a 
position that has yet been accepted by military people, because it is the 
man on the ground who in the long run is the essenti.al factor in the war. 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh also mentioned the question of British troops and 
suggested that we could effect economy by reducing the present number 
of British troops in this country. Now, I ask him in all seriousness, 
whether in view of the communal troubles which we have had and of the 
very great praise which Indian Members, very often of entirely different 
political outlook lo myself, have paid to our British troops in tins country 
at times of communal troubles, we can well afford to see much reduction 
in that direction. 

But I wish. Sir, to turn particularly to one factor in our military policy 
Avhich gives me real cause for anxiety, and that is the shortage ^f British 
officers for our Indian army. Now% if w’^e are to train up an Indian army 
with our own Indian officers to a sufficient standard of efficiency to carry on 
the defence of this country % we wall have to rely on the assistance of the 
very best British officers that we can bring to help them in their train¬ 
ing. And yet, what is the actual position to-day? Last year, I gave 
notice of a question to wtich I got a private reply. Out of" 90 vacancies 
for British officers required for the Indian Army, only 70 persons were 
forthcoming; only 19 of those came from Sandhurst and instead of, as in 
pre-war days, occupying a position in the passing out examination of an 
average of 28th on the list, they had dropped to an average of 78th on the 
list. I asked a question only the other May as to what was the position 
this year, and of the 1,180 British officers which we required to maintain 
our sanctioned establishment of British officers in the Indian Army, we 
w’ere only able to get 56. Now, Sir, there are veiy many causes which 
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are contributory to 1)his deplorable state of affairs, and as many of them 
are matters for opinion, I do not propose to go into them in detail. But 
I do trust that the military authorities and the Government of India arc 
alive to the very serious situation which is disclosed by these figures and 
that they will take steps not only to see that we get the best oype of 
Briti'=!h officers to help us in the training of our new anny, but that they 
will see and exploit whatever material is available, and it must be suitable 
material that is also available in India. 


I have one other word to say. Sir, and that is in connection with the 
Anglo-Indian community. They have pressed for some time for a regiment 
or a battery recruited from their community. I do not however believe 
that they can find the material physically up to the standard that will enable 
them to maintain such a unit with its wastage in peace time and war time 
because so many of their best youths find outlets in other spheres of activity. 
But I do believe that there is room for them in the ancillary services and I 
would press His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to consider whether he 
cannot give them some opportunity of serving India, their country, in these 
services. 

U. Tok Kyi (Burma: Non-European): Sir, • this is the fourth Budget 
prepared by the Honourable the Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett. He 
even expects that a surplus of 3*64 crores of rupees for 1927-28 will be a 
recurrent one. Sir, the late Mr. Gokhale has severely criticised the system 
of budgeting for surpluses. During a long period of nearly 15 years he has 
been protesting against such a system year in and year f)ut but his protests 
seem to have fallen on deaf ears. It is contrary to every canon of taxa¬ 
tion to take from the ^tax-payer more than is strictly needful for the time 
being. Sir, no modern self-governing country w'ould dare to prepare such 
surplus budgets. Only an archaic and out-of-date Government like the pre¬ 
sent Government of India dare to do that. {Lala La j pat Rai: ** How can 
they be archaic wdth civil aviation?'’) Sir, this undesirable system of bud¬ 
geting for surpluses has led the Honourable Member to impose export 
duties. It is generally recognised that it is unsound economics to impose 
export duties. The United States of America absolutely prohibit i^d the 
imposition of such duties- Sir, in this connection it would be inten^sting 
to know the observations made on the subject by, the Indian Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion. The Beport of this Commission says: 


“ If the proportion of the world market supplied by tlie country imposing an 
export duty is small, that supply will ordinarily have to accommodate itself to the 
other factors which fix the world price. The increase in the cost of production which 
is represented liy the export duty will not he passed on to the foreign consumer, and 
the export duty will he paid by the home producer. This result tends to become less 
certain as the proportion of the total market supplied by the country imposing the 
export duty increases. But only in the case of an absolute monopoly for which the 
demand is .stable can it he asserted generally that the world price will be raised by the 
full amount of the export duty, and that therefore the whole export duty will be paid 
by the foreign consumer and none of it by the home producer. An absolute monopoly, 
however, for which there is a stable demand is of rare occurrence; and it may, there¬ 
fore, be taken as the general rule that some portion, if not the whole, of an export 
duty falls on the home producer. When* an export duty falls on the home producer, 
it naturally has a tendency to reduce the production of the commodity on which the 
duty ts imposed. The generally injurious effect of an export duty on the producer is 
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Sir, there is no doubt whatever that export duties generally have an injurious 
effect and I think we should follow the very good example set by the 
United States of America. Sir, in the Budget that has been presented by 
the Honourable the Finance 'Member, proposals have been made to do 
away with the export duties on hides and tea. It is very gratifying and I 
hope that the few other export duties that still remain will follow suit in 
no time. Sir, in this connection I should like to make some mention of 
the export duty on rice in which Burma is vitally interested. The history’ 
of the export duty on rice is, I am sorry to say, a black one. I think, so 
far as Burma is concerned, it is black as that of the cotton excise duty 
which was abolished last year to the satisfaction of every Member of this 
House and indeed to the satisfaction of every man in the country. Sir, 
from the early days the Government of India had imposed export duties. 
But half a century ago, they came to realise that export duties were rather 
harmful and since then, they have followed the policy of abolishing these 
export duties. In 1867 the export duty schedule was reduced from 
97 items to 9 and in the year 1875 the list was further reduced 
to 3 ai-ticles, namely, indigo, lac and rice. Again, in 1880, indigo 
and lac were freed but the duty on rice has continued up to the 
present day. Though, as I have shown* all the export duties have 
been abolished, the expv^rt duty on rice still remains. Sir, I am 
tempted to ask why the Government of India has so much love, 
so much attachment for this duty. The reason will be obvious when you 
study the figures of the export trade of rice for the 10 years from 1915-16 
to 1924-25. Sir, the total export of rice from India to foreign countries in 
the year 1915-16 w^as 15‘45 crores in value and in 1924-25 it rose to 
87‘2B crores. The oxport. to the United Kingdom in the former year w^as 
2*19 crores and in the year 1924*25 only 1*55 crores. Sir, the total export 
of rice from India to foreign countries has been gradually in¬ 
creasing from year to year during the period of 10 years I have 
referred to, but the export to the United Kingdom has been declining 
from year to year and therefore the export duty on rice has no appreciable 
effect on the people of the United Kingdom. Sir, let me quote the corre¬ 
sponding figures for wheat and tea. The total export of wheat from India 
in the year 1915-16 w^as 8*44 crores and during the space of 10 years it has 
risen in 1924-25 to 17*19 crores. During the same period of 10 years the 
export to the United Kingdom has risen from 7*83 crores to 11*45 crores. 
From these figures it is quite clear that the export of wheat from India to 
the United Kingdom forms a very large proportion of the total export- from 
India. Similarly, in the case of tea, the total export from India in the 
year 1915-16 w'as 19*98 crores and it rose to 33*39 crores in 1924-25. The 
total export .... 

Mr. President : Order, order. I think the Honourable Member must con¬ 
clude his observations now. 

IT. Tok Kyi: Sir, the total export of tea from India to the United 
Kingdom forms a very large proportion of the total export from India. From 
the figures I have quoted I think it is clear that the export of rice to the 
United Kingdom is very smdl in quantity and the export of tea and wheat 
to the United Kingdom from India form a very large percentage of the 
total export. So that the export duty on rice has no appreciable effect on" 
the people of the United Kingdom, whereas if an export duty were imposed 
on wheat and tea it would have a very adverse effect on the people of that 
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Kingdom. Sir, I do not blame either the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber or any of his British colleagues in the Government. It is quite 
natural .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. But the Chair must blame the Honourable 
Member for continuing after a warning. 

XT. Tok Kyi: Please give me one or two minutes. It is quite natural 
that they would refrain from imposing any tax which will have an adverse 
effect on their people. But the tax, namely, the export duty on rice, has a 
very injurious effect on Burma .... I am afraid I have to stop here. 

His Excellency the Gommander-in-Chiel : Sir, as I am aware that there 
are still a considerable number of Members of this House who wish to 
speak, I will be as brief as possible. There is no reason why I should 
be otherwise, because my Honourable |firiend, Sir Basil Blackett, has 
already placed before this House practically all the details concerning 
the Military Budget. I think there is a saying, “Happy is the nation which 
has no history.” If that is true regarding the nation, it must also 
be so regarding an army, certainly as far as concerns its budget and esti¬ 
mates. I am glad to think that our army has had no history during this 
last year. Therefore, our work has been nonnal and our Budget is practi¬ 
cally normal also. 

There is perhaps one subject which I may mention and w'hich I think 
will interest the House. Honourable Members are probably aware that 
for some considerable years now discussion has gone on between the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Home Government as regards the disposal of 
Aden. These conversations have now at last come to a conclusion. All 
the details have not yet been definitely settled, but it has been decided 
that the Home Government shall, from the 1st of April this year, be respon¬ 
sible for the militaiy and political situation in Aden and in the Hinterland. 
As Honourable Members are aware, the settlement of Aden itself is peopled 
to a very great extent by our fellow Indian subjects. I’hc Government of 
India have thought it right that their w’cJfare and interests should not go 
outside the ken of the Government of India. It will accordingly be retained 
—that part of the settlement and the Municipality of Aden will remain 
under the Government of India. Aden has ahvays been a most unprofitable 
economical proposition for us. It has involved ver\ heavy expenditure year 
after year and the revenue from it is small indeed. It is natural, therefore, 
that India should have to give a contribution to the Home Government 
under the settlement. It has been decided that for the first three years 
the contribution shall be at the rate of £250,000 a year to be followed 
after that by a contribution of £150,000 a year. I may mention that even r 
tlie larger contribution during the first three years is considerably less 
than we have to pay at present for our duties in Aden. I think, therefore, 
that that settlement will commend itself to the House. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, in attacking the Budget 
just now, I gather, looked upon the present Military Budget, and I am 
not quite certain, even a reduced Military Budget of Es. 60 crores, as a 
sort of “octopus sitting like a nightmare on India'*. Since he has told us 
this, I have been trying to make out to myself what my feeling would be 
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like if I had an “octopus sitting on me like a nightmare", but I am glad 
to say that having a clear conscience I am not subject to nightmares. I 
remember many occasions on which my comrades of the Indian army had 
come to me with excuses for not carrying out their proper duties pleadmg 
as an excuse that they had suffered from **Khuah-uPreahan**. I can quite 
believe that the Honourable Member has been living in a state of terror 
over this horrible octopus incubus and his own consequent suffering. I 
wish I could give him any consolation on the subject, but I cannot. I 
hope my Honourable friend will remember that when I was speaking in 
this House last year, I laid special stress upon the fact that the Inchcape 
Committee had suggested a figure of Rs. 50 crorcs as what the Military 
Budget should be. I then pointed out that that figure had apparently been 
arrived at quite fortuitously by that Committee and that it was a mere 
pious expression of a pious hope. No details have been given as to how 
we should attain to it. I therefore wish to say that I entirely agree with 
the recommendation on that subject made by my Honourable and distin¬ 
guished predecessor, Lord Rawlinson, that he could not accept the figure 
given by the Inchcape Committee. I assure the Hou&e that at the same 
time we are devoting unremitting attention towards carrying out economical 
refonns. We do every tiling we possibly can to carry out economies wherever 
they are possible. And that is only natural, because, after all, w^e feel 
that W'C must husband our resources if, wc arc to keep pace wuth advances 
in military science, inventions and so on, and to do it within our budget 
limits it is essential that w’o should be economical, and I can assure you that 
we arc. I can honestly say I do feel that we have come to the nbsoluto 
limit as regards men and equipment below which w^e cannot possibly go. 
Indeed I am doubtful if we have not of recent years reduced too much. 
In that connection I would like to read a short paragraph from a despatch 
on the subject w^liicb w^as sent home when Lord Rawlinson was Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He and the Government of India, in agreeing to the 
reductions, stated: 

‘‘ If and when the resources of the Government of India increase. Government, as 
they will aim at making more liberal provision for schemes for social and material 
betterment, should also be prepared to allot funds for increasing the strength of our 
hgliting troops.” 

That was the definite conclusion arrived at by the Government of India and 
sent home. I am sorry to say th.at it has happened from time to time that 
nieasiires which would undoubtedly contribute to the well-being and com- 
toiT of our troops have had to be shelved and that, as far as I can see, that 
will have to continue unless our military Budget is increased. I have no 
wish to w’aste money. But what I do want to say is, that what W'e have 
got is not one man too much. We must keep up what w^e have got and if 
w^e decrease our expenditure we shall have an inefficient army. 

I entirely agree with what Colonel Crawford has said regarding the 
quiet on the frontier, to which also Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh alluded. We 
have been through a most fortunate year. There has been entire peace 
right away from Chakdara on the North-West through the Kurriim, Tochi 
and Zhob Valleys, right down to Chaman, and that is due, I think, to a 
great extent to the policy followed by my predecessor Lord Eawlinson as 
regards having good roads and efficient troops in Waziristan. That policy 
has justified itself. It is true that the expenditure originally 
involved. was high, but surely we may say that our premium 
for our insurance hashed well worth it. 
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^ As regards the internal situation. The House will be aware that troops 
have been called out on many occasions and in many parts of India as wide 
apart ias from Burma' to Quetta in aid of the civil powers. I am thank- 
iul to say that on nearly all occasions the actual moral effect of the pre- 
s^?nce of the troops has been sufficient, and there have been very few 
occasions that^ they have had to resort either to the use of fire-arms or 
bayonets, and the casualties have been very small indeed. 

My Honourable friend. Colonel Crawford, has referred to the very 
difficult subject of the supply of British officers to the Indian Army. At 
tlTe present nxoment we are not in effect recruiting many officers, partly 
owing to the fact that we have been reducing regiments from time to time. 
Whenever a unit returns from Mesopotamia or from other service across the 
seas without relief we are able to utilize the officers of that unit 
for general use in the Indian Army and have so far been able to keep up 
the strength. We have not been getting bo 3 -s from Sandhurst in the 
numbers we want. One can only imagine that the cause of it is that 
service in India is no longer as popular and does not hold out the attrac¬ 
tions it did for the youth of England. There are many reasons for it. The 
Civil Service, as we know, a year or two ago was placed in the same 
difficulty, but I am glad to say has now somewhat overcome its diffi¬ 
culties. We sincerely hope that ere long English boys will again come 
forward to join the Indian Army, an army in which I have served all 
my life, and to which I am proud to belong. 

Another subject to which Colonel Crawford referred was the treatment 
of Anglo-Indians. I do myself feel the vt'ry greatest sympathy for those 
men. They have the greatest trouble in existing at all, and are very 
cften, through no fault of their own, placed in a most invidious position. 
I am most anxious to do all I can to help them but the difficulties are 
very great, and amongst those difficulties are the economical ones. The 
ancillary services are the ones in which we should like to employ these 
men, signal units, transport serviced and such like. But in those units, 
wherever possible, we have for economical reasons already reduced the 
British personnel and replaced it by Indian. If the Anglo-Indian is 
prepared to come in on the terms on which we enlist our Indian soldiers, 
we would be only too delighted to take them on and do our best for them. 
But if we have to pay British rates of pay, it is almost impossible from 
the economic point of view to be able to carry out the scheme. I wish 
I could say more to encourage that community. They have stood by us 
extraordinarily well from time to time—^in fact always—in the Signals, the 
Telegraphs, Transports, and many other services. We shall be very glad 
to take them if we can get over that economic difficulty. I am sure that 
Cojonel Gidney and the House will realise the very great difficulty we 
labour under in this respect. 

.1 was telling the House last year that when I go round inspecting 
umts of the Indian Army, my custom invariably has been to get hold of 
Ihdian officers and ask : them to open their hearts to me and to tell 
the shoe pinches and any complointe they may have to make, 
a Eiijput unit recently ata the Subedar Major came to- 

atae herte hain l^ih mehrhmii^'^^ do.*^ 
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I mention this fact because I think there is an idea in some parts of 
the House that service abroad, and especially service in’China, is not po¬ 
pular with the Indian soldier. I believe I know my Indian comrades 
well, and I can honestly sav that that is not the case. Service abroad, 
and especially service 'in Chma, is most popular. The old spirit of ad¬ 
venture is still most marked in the Indian Army as it has been for the 
last hundred years, and I hope that it will always last. The House would 
be astonished to hear of the number of applications that I have received 
since the troops went to China to be allowed to go there too, both from 
individuala of the highest rank to the most humble soldier, and I aih glad 
to think that a most distinguished ex-Vice-President of this House asked 
to volunteer his services. 

In this connection I have heard doubts expressed as to whether India 
had not been put to increased expenditure owing to the despatch of these 
troops. I think that every Member of this House must be aware that 
that is not the case. It has not only put no burden on India but 
rather the opposite, money has been saved to India by the absence of the 
troops. The force that was sent was a comparatively small one, con¬ 
sisting of a mixed brigade of two battalions of British Infantry, two 
battalions of Indian Infantry, a Pack Battery, and a company of Sappers 
pnd Miners. They have arrived in Shanghai where their duties are en¬ 
tirely confined to safeguarding British and Indian interests. There is no 
question of aggression, there is no question of attempting to go to war 
with China. We have merely gone there to protect the enormous amount 
of British and Indian interests in that colony. 

I would remind Honourable Members that last year I had the. privi¬ 
lege of being able to announce to the House the fact that the Home Gov¬ 
ernment had agreed to the formation of an Indian Navy. Legislation on 
the subject w^as necessary, owing to the fact that the Government of 
India Act, 1919, had to be amended. Honourable Members, iire probably 
aware that legislation to that effect has recently been rmdertaken at home, 
and we hope to follow up that legislation next Session by a Bill to pro¬ 
vide for the discipline of the Eoyal Indian Navy. In the meanwhile we 
are not wasting time. We have been in constant communication with 
the Admiralty. There are many matters to be discussed, regarding equip¬ 
ment, terms of service, discipline, training, etc., and we have started re¬ 
cruiting and are going ahead. This does not mean that we can contem¬ 
plate an efficient fighting navy in the course of the next few days. A 
considerable time must elapse before we can hope to see an Indian Navy 
as an effective fighting force. 

I mentioned last year how glad I should be at any time, to facilitate 
the visits of any Honourable Members who may wish to visit our troops 
and see our training centres, factories, etc. We shall be glad to do ^1 
we are able to let Honourable Members see what our difficulties are and 
the steps we take to effect economy, that our interests are yo-urs, and the 
steps we take to safeguard those interests. I believeHonourable 
Members would like, to see the factories , especially. . A few, days ago I 
was at Shahjahanpui: inspecting the Clothing . !!?actory, and it may per¬ 
haps be of interest to Btopourable Members forl me to mention the fact 
that every effort is continuously being made to utilise countey-made c&^ 
It would I feel sure rejoice the hearts of xxx^ Members this Assembly 
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if ihejr could have seen the latge number of tham of khaddar, all of which 
waa going to be made up into clothing for the troops. 

I will not keep the House any longer. 4- don’t think there are any 
Other points that I have to refer to, but I'^would like to repeat again that 
if Honourable Members would like to visit any of our troops, training 
centres or factories, I would be only too delighted to ensure that their 
visit will not be in vain. 

♦Mr. Mttkhtar Singh (Meerut Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
Sir, as I come from a rural constituency, I want to say a few words on 
the question whether the Budget that has been presented to us is a satis¬ 
factory budget or not from the farmer’s point of view. The fii*st point 
that has been made by the Honourable the Finance Member is that, by 
a stroke of fortune, we have been able to get 1,25 lakhs more than what 
we estimated on the sugar duties and on account of this surplus we have 
been shown that we have a surplus budget this year. The Honourable 
the Finance Member see-ms to be very glad of this achievement, but I 
consider there is not a single Member here who has any sympathy for 
the cultivator of sugarcane who will rejoice over tliis. An extra duty of 
1,25 lakhs means much more importation of foreign sugar into this 
country and worse competition for the Indian manufacturer of sugar in 
this country, so this cannot be said to be a matter for rejoicing. Sir, if 
I am 'permitted, I may quote a few figures of imports of sugar which are 
very telling and which will convince the House to what an extent the 
sugar industry is in danger. We find that in 1922-23 we imported 5,04,080 
tons of sugar. In the next year, 1923-24, we imported 4,07,685 tons; in 
1924-25 this figure swelled up to 7,29,088 tons, and in 1925-26 the im¬ 
portation of sugar increased to 8,04,658 tons. This shows that the im¬ 
portation of foreign sugar is on the increase every year. The House will 
be further surprised to know that the ad valorem price of imported sugar 
calculated by the department, comes to this. In 1922-23 the price of one 
ton was considered to be Rs. 307; in 1923-24 it was Rs. 324; in 1924-25 
it was reduced to Rs. 286 and in 1925-26 it was further reduced to 
Rs. 196. I may submit to ,the House that in this amount of Rs. 196 there 
is a figure of no less than Rs. 90 which accounts for tlie import duty on 
sugar. The duty on imported sugar is Rs. 4/8 per cwt., so on one ton it 
comes to Rs. 90. It means that the Javanese and other foreigners have 
been able to sell their sugar at the rate of Rs. 106 per ton in the ports, 
roughly speaking, and even then they have been able to pay a duty of 
Rs. 90 on this price and have been able to compete in our markets. I 
would submit, Sir, whether that is not a most dangerous position for the 
sugar industry in India to be in and whether it is a matter for rejoicing. 
1 am very much disappointed when I find that no provision has been made 
in the whole Budget to safeguard the interests of the sugarcane cultivator. 
•Ptactically we find, Sir, the same eitpenditure has been provided for sugar 
research and the Sugar Bureau. Tliat shows that the Government do 
‘hot regard it to be tbeir duty to saye this very important industry. Tha 
^Pouse is aware that there are only two crops by which the cultivator is 
^le to pay his dues, sugar and COttdn. 'p both these things are taken 
hSn, I am sure he w01 not, to pay the cost of cultivation. 

Is a vary serious situation in find ourselves. This is 

.^V^pe^efa not corrected by tbe Mcmo^ble Member. 
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not only my idea that I am expressing, but the same idea is expressed by 
the sugar expert in the scientific report of the Agricultural Institute at 
Pusa. On page 208 he says: 

** As the price of factory-made sugar in India is governed by the price of Java 
white sugar landed at Calcutta, Indian factory-made sugars also fetched low prices. 
The industry is thus passing through a critical period.^* 

I invite the attention of this House to the question whether it is not 
the duty of the Government to spend at least this 1,25 lakhs which they 
have got from levying a duty on this very commodity, on the improvement 
of the sugar industry. It will not be too much. I would consider it to 
be too little. The amount that we have got from a certain industry ought 
at least to be spent on the-improvement of that industry. If we find an 
industry in such a hopeless condition, it is our duty to protect it as much 
as we can. I am afraid, Sir, I may perhaps be told that it is the duty 
of the Provincial Govermnents to look to jbhe interests of the farmer. I 
would submit this is such an important subject that the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments cannot do much in the saving of this industry. Perhaps I may 
be told t\iat the Department of Agriculture is giving us the best varieties 
of canes and by the introduction of these canes it will be possible for the 
cultivator of sugar in India to compete in the industry. I may tell the 
House what is the advice of the sugar expert in this country. The people 
are asked by the sugar expert to produce canes which are more fibrous and 
have less sucrose because they are drought-resisting, which means in this 
country there are not good facilities for irrigation and manuring and, there¬ 
fore, in India we are asked to produce varieties which may contain less 
juice and are more fibrous and at the same time have the characteristic of 
drought resistance. This shows that we do not realise the responsibility 
of competing with Java sugar. As long ago as 1919-20 the Sugar Com¬ 
mittee’s Eeport was published and we were told that the main problems 
on account of which the sugar industry in India is in danger are two. One 
IS that Indian cane contains less sucrose and is less juicy and the second 
is that the manufacturing methods of the Indian sugar manufacturer are 
very wasteful. But I ask if things have improved during these six years. 
I submit that they have not, because no facilities have been given to the 
Indian cultivator so that he might be able to cultivate good varieties of 
canes which might be able to compete with Java sugar and sugar frbm 
other places. Sir, it seems that, without irrigation facilities, any culti¬ 
vator can produce large amounts from his fields. We are told sometimes 
by the sugar experts that India is not a good sugercane growing country and 
therefore it seems to be quite hopeless to put money into this industry. 
Sir, I believe that India is the oldest country which discovered the sugar 
plant, and it is the only country which can mature cane in 9 months, and 
therefore, it is the most suitable to compete with any sugar industrj^ in 
the w’orld provided facilities are given to the Indian cultivator. We are 
told sometimes, Sir, that the Indian cultivator is a conservative and that 
he does not care to adopt the methods about which the Government ex¬ 
perts tell him. I may submit to this House that this is a very wrong ex¬ 
pression of opinion and we blame the Indian cultivator quite incorrectly. 
I can challenge any farmer in the Vorld to come here to India with the 
same resources as the Indian cultivator has, with the same facilities an^ 
with the same amount of naoney that is spent, and we will see that not 
a single fanner is able to etim his bread' from this profession, . 
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Then again, Sir, the entire expert opinion is published in a language 
alien to the farmer. Nobody cares to tell him what he should do and 
what he should not. It is considered by the Government that a time will 
come when the language of the whole country will be English and every 
fanner who does not know English has no right to know the secrets of 
any industry whatever. I submit, Sir, this is the time when the Govern¬ 
ment should stand a bit higher and should give up the prejudice against 
the vernaculars of the country. If the Indian farmer has to be trained, 
if the Indian farmer has to be taught on the lines he should improve, the 
Government expert will have to condescend to give out his ideas in a 
language that the farmer can imderstand. I submit. Sir, that the Provin¬ 
cial Governments* reports, the provincial papers ^at are published in 
vernacular languages are not worth reading and they do not contain a single 
idea which is found in the reports that are published by the Department 
at Pusa. That shows, Sir, that the farmer is considered to be a fool who 
cannot understand the secrets of farming and many other things. I submit. 
Sir, that there are people in other countries who make it a point to write 
th^ most useful information in the simplest language and they send it 
abroad to the farmer without charging a pie for it. I can say, Sir, fr"m 
my own experience in America you will find that pamphlets are issued not 
only to be distributed among the American farmers but to anybody who 
wants to see them and even the postage is paid by the American Govern¬ 
ment; but look at the prices that we charge for pamphlets that are issued 
by the Imperial Department of Agriculture and you will at once be con¬ 
vinced what a high charge is made for the knowledge that should be distri¬ 
buted, I may say, freely among the cultivators. I wish. Sir, to say one 
word in this connection. Perhaps I may be asked, what m^ore can the 
Imperial Government do? I may suggest, if the Government wants to 
^ave this industry, there is no other method but to provide better facilities 
for irrigation and those facilities cannot be provided by canal irrigation 
only. The time has come when you will have to put in tube wells in 
localities where sugar-cane is the main crop, and run those tube w^ells by 
a system of electricity. Then and then only will there be a possibility of 
growing,the best varieties of cane; and then and then only will there be 
a possibility that the Indian farmer will be able to grow the same tonnage 
as is grown in Java. As regards the manufacture of sugar, I would submit 
that the Indian manufacturer gets about 4*5 per cent, of sugar from his 
cane, while in Java they get about 9 per cent., just double. That shows, 
Sir, why and where we are losing; and the Government has done, so far 
as I know, nothing in order to improve the system of manufacture. 

Mr. X. Ahmed: Is there not an experimental farm in every district? 


M». Mukhtar Singh: The second thing, Sir, to which I would like 
to invite the attention of the House in this connection is the question of 
the' dairy industry," which tells the same deplorable tale. I am referring 
to the import of different dairy products into this country. The House 
WSI be pleased to notice that the import of butter is increasing every vear. 

306 tons in 1021, It rose to ^2 tons in 1922-23. In 1923-24 it was 
tons. In 1924-26 it W€msi, 804 tonsr - In 1926-26 it has gone up to 994 

find 4hat in 1921 the import was 7;T11 
it was 9,407 tons. In 1923-24 it was 9,022 tons In 
1924*^ it ^aS' 9,714 tons, and in>1926-26'ifr has again gone up to 10,018 
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tons. It is increasing practically every year. Then t^-ke the case of ghee, 
which I consider, Sir, also includes vegetable ghee or substitute ghee. 1 
am not sure. Sir, on this point, but I consider the figures iilclude it because 
there is no other name by which substitute ghee is shown in the report. 
It was 687 tons in 1921-22; 1,626* tons in 1922-23. In 1928*24 it was 1,540 
tons; in 1924-25—1,843 tons, and in 1926-26—2,253 tons. When you turn 
to milk, condensed milk and cream imported into this country, you see 
that in 1921 it was 81,536 tons, in 1922-23 it was 61,054 tons, in 1923-24 
it was 70,903 tons, in 1924-25 it was 99,179 tons, and in 1926-26 it went 
up to 1,35,888 tons. You will see, Sir, that the import of these commodi¬ 
ties is increasing every day. And what have we done? We were told the 
other day by the dairy expert that we have opened a dairy farm and we 
are developing different sorts of trades. Beferring, Sir, to the report of 
the Dairy Department of the ALgricultural Research Institute at Pusa we 
fin^d that all the surplus animals are sold by auction, which means, Sir. 
that dairy cattle which have been raised at the expense of the Indian tax¬ 
payer are not even sold to the farmers on an easy system of payments.. 
If the Government is really anxious about this industry, the best thing 
and the only thing to do would be to give the best cow^ and the best 
buffaloes to the farmers and recover the price from them on the instalfHent 
system. That seems to be the only possible remedy so that the farmer 
might know how to develop the best breeds of cattle and multiply the best 
b|eeds in the country. I was simply surprised to find in this report. . . . 

Mr. President; Order, order. Will the Honourable Member kindly 
bring his remarks to a close now? 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Only two minutes more, Sir. 

Mr. President: If I give two minutes to every Honourable Member 
there will be no end to it. 


Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Only one word more, Sir. I find that the Gov¬ 
ernment expert asked to be allowed to make an experiment with condensed 
milk and other articles that can be manufactured from Indian milk, and 
what was he told? He was told that only the Anand Creamery could be 
given to him, and that too not to make experiments in but on condition 
that it pays. That shows, Sir, that it is only the commercial spirit that 
IS animating the Government department. They do not care that the 
industry is going to the dogs and that therefore every effort should be made 
to save it. With these words, I would submit that to a farmer the whole 
of the Budget is very disappointing indeed. 


Mr. 0. puraiawamy Aiyangar: Sir, I will try to make good some of 
the excess time occupied by other Members. In the first place I would 
refer to the special benefit conferred by this Budget upon my province by 
the total extinction of the contribution, which had been made the subject 
of division between us and some Members of the Madras Council on previous 
occasmns whenever we wanted to bring a reduction of the salt tax here. 
The Honourable the Finance Member has always been trvinsr to divide 
us by saying tha^ if we moved for the reduction of the salt tax here he 
TOuld not give any remission in the contributions .which are due from the 

JffnZ. ^ ***«*7?y trying to create some misunder¬ 

standing between Members of -the Madras Council and the Madras re-' 
preseutativ^ in the Assembly; and I hop© that now that he has totally 
•abojisbed; that contribution, be will not ,ati»^, to it asthreat that, if we 
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brixzg forward a reduction of the salt tax ^ain before him, he will once 
mcsre use that power against us. 

^ Secondly, Sir, when my Honourable- friend Mr. Qopalaswami Ayyangar 
was making his speech on this question he was placing before this House 
such a crowded programme of improvement that is waiting in the Madras 
Council that I did not know exactly whether he referred to the Ministers 
there or to the executive branch also; he was placing before this House 
such a crowded programme of improvements that I was terribly afraid 
whether all this grant that has been made by the Honourable the Finance 
Member will not be dissipated without any use. Therefore, Sir, I would 
suggest to the Finance Member here that he should keep some hold upon 
it and earmark it for certain specific purposes so that the Madras Ministers 
might have control over this amoimt for specific purposes, for instance, 
the spread of education and the starting of new schools. I hope, Sir, that 
the Madras Council and the Madras Government will look upon this as an 
object or monument standing for ever as a regaining of the stolen property 
of the Madras Council and to commemorate it they will keep this fund 
ap’Urt for a specific purpose and say at any time for future generations 
also that "Ihis is the amount 'which they got back from the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett in order to use it for the education of the province. 
Therefore, I say, Sir, let it be earmarked for specific purposes. 

So far as the Budget goes, Sir, I cannot congratulate the HonouraWe 
the Finance Member. It still continues a disfigured budget; so long as it 
is composed of revenues derived from opium, from excise and from the 
salt-tax I will never consider that as a budget upon which either Sir Basil 
Blackett should congratulate himself or other Members should congratulate 
him. Sir, to speak of a budget as a prosperous budget by having incor¬ 
porated in it revenues of this kind is as good as saying that a manager 
of a family might as well boast that he has saved money at the end of 
the year by saying that his eldest son has brought so much stolen property 
from the neighbouring house, that another son committed burglary and 
so on and all that property had been put into the hotchpot and therefore he 
was able to show a good saving at the end of the year. This kind of revenue 
derived from opium, this kind of revenue derived from excise which is Bs. 
44,89,000 as against the land revenue, which is only Bs. 41,97,000 so far as 
tliis Government is concerned, is, I submit, not matter upon which he should 
congratulate himself.. The Honourable the Finance Member said in the 
course of his budget speech that it is always wise in discussing figures and 
accounts to remember that money represents nothing more than a power 
to command goods and services. I wish. Sir, the Honourable the Finance 
Member will always bear in mind also that it is wise to forget that money 
is a tempter of evils and sins. If only he forgets that, if he remembers 
that money should be used only for getting goods and not evils and sins, 
then he will no longer be addicted to opium and excise. 

After all, Sir, is this the budget of a rich man ot is it the budget of a poor 
Uian or of both combined? It is principally a budget of the rich man. 

"TJie other day when Oolohel Crawford was inoving in this House that the 
on petrol must be reduced, I thought he was the" barometer of the 
indicate what ^as jgOing to happen; and though I was 
to speak on that subject i sfi^id by one sentence here I 
quiet; I knew thaf oOh^lhg events cast their shado^Tsi 
Men I saw the budget hem them is the clearest indteation of‘ 
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what that index showed, that it is a rich man's budget, that the duty on 
. motor oars will be reduced, that the duty on tyres will be reduced, that 
the duty on all other things which pertain to the luxury of a rich man will 
be reduced, but the poor man wilf not be relieved in any manner. Sir, 
you are prepared to abolish the export duty on tea; you are prepared to 
abolish the export duty on hides; but have you got any idea at all as to ' 
what the poor man siiffers from the salt«tax and have you any mind to 
reduce it in any manner? Sir, when you are prepared to remove the stamp 
duty on bills of exchange. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member address the Chair? 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, does the Honourable the Finance 
Meniber remember that when he was prepared to remove the stamp duty 
on bills of exchange and the stamp duty on cheques, he once opposed 
me when I wanted a slight amendment of section 35 of the Indian stamp 
Act so that in cases where out of ignorance the parties fail to affix stamp 
duty those promissory notes may be admitted on payment of a penalty? 
He was harsh with me; he opposed it at the time of introduction and he 
said that the Local Governments must be consulted and that it concerned 
them also. Now, Sir, he is prepared to remove altogether the stamp du^ 
on bills of exchange or on cheques, but he would not give relief to pro¬ 
missory notes. These are all transactions in which rich men, commercial' 
men, educated men are entering into, and he is prepared to give relief for 
all their purposes. Sir, I had to put up a strong fight in this Assembly 
during the last three years for making the articles imported by handloom 
weavers free of duty, and I did not succeed here. I put questions on this 
subject, and I was given evasive answers, but when Mr. Saklatwalla put 
the same questions in the House of Commons, the Imperial Parliament 
referred the matter to this Government, and then Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes took it up in right earnest and introduced a Bill, but 'even then he 
would not make it free of duty, but he reduced-it from 15 per cent, to 

per cent. Sir, that is the difficulty with which w^e have to force the 
case of the poor man here, w’hile the rich people are better , able to take 
care of themselves so far as this Assembly is concerned. 

Sir, there are some subjects to which I may allude on this occasion, 
because they are of two classes, one is the untouchable class and the second 
is the unreachable class. Among the untouchable class comes the expendi¬ 
ture of our army. Just now we have had a very impressive exposition of 
the state of things from His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. We 
cs^nnot pose as experts in regulating the expenditure of the army, but this 
much, Sir, we can certainly say, that if there was not distrust of Indians 
in the matter, if in this countrj< the army had been made up of Indians in 
all its various branches, then the expenditure could certainly have been 
cut down apart from the question of the number of the forces. In which 
other country, 1 ask, Sir, in which other country on the face of this earth 
are there mixed persons who compose the army? And is it not in India 
alone that you have such an undesirable spectacle, because you want to re¬ 
tain your supremacy, your military supremacy, over this country by exclud¬ 
ing Indians altogether from the army commissioned ranks, and thereby en 
hance the expenditure 6f the army? Sir, is it not thH Government, of all 
Governments in the world, that is always treating its subjects with distrust 
and want of confidence md retain an army, even in peace time, not for 
aggression outside, but for :^ggressive acts tewarda their own subjects? Sif. 
In ,1928, I think, it stat^ op the floor pf this that the army in 
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India could not be reduced, because there was then the non-co-operation 
movement in the country. They wantpd to force non-violence into violence 
and for that purpose they maintained an army then, and even to-day the 
army cannot be reduced in numbers. Why? Because they want to have 
in this country their supremacy by militarism which Rill not admit of 
Indians being made the whole composition of the army and thereby the 
expenditure of the army being reduced, without the strength and the force 
of it being diminished. Therefore, I consider it is no good saying that in 
this country the army expenditure cannot be reduced. In Germany the 
expenditure on the army is 23,177,000; in Italy it is 24,719,000; 
in Canada it is 2,445,000; in Japan 24,192,000; in Australia 7,653,828; in 
South Africa 1,044,191; whereas here in India we have got 54,92,00,000 
to spend next year over the army! And when the Eetrenchment Com¬ 
mittee suggested that there ought to be a reduction to fifty crores or even 
less, the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett very cleverly says in his budget 
speech that the proposals of the Eetrenchment Committee, well, with¬ 
out being uncomplimentary to them, can be declared to be shortsighted.'' 
%> many years after the Eetrenchment Committee's Eeport was placed 
oefore him, it is now left to Sir Basil Blackett to say in his budget speech 
the other day that their policy was somewhat shortsighted. It is with this 
view that I put a question a few days ago whether he still retained that 
book in his library or he has thrown it into the old curiosity shop, and I 
find in his budget speech that he himself says that the recommendations 
of the Eetrenchment Committee are shortsighted recommendations . . . 

The Hohoorable Sir Basil Blackett: Out of curiosity, will the Honour¬ 
able Member read what I did say? 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. 
Eangaswami Iyengar has taken up the constitutional question, as I put 
it a few days go, that items which were once being voted have been taken 
to the non-voted side, and that. Sir, is a grave encroachment upon the 
privilege of this House. That day my friend could not pay so* much atten¬ 
tion to this matter; otherwise he would have backed me up by a very strong 
speech. Constitutionalist, as he is, Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar did not 
forget the matter, and he took it up and studied it very carefully and he 
has placed the matter before the House this morning very ably, and I 
hope the Honourable the Finance Member will now at least answer how 
he can so safely and so freely encroach upon the privilege of this House. 
Last year with reference to the Governor General's staS and household Ex¬ 
penditure, we had all those items as voted items. But what has been 
done during the course of the year? You surrendered. His Excellency the 
Governor General surrenders all this amount as though it was untouchable 
money,, because it was voted. You called it surrendered, but it was again 
sanctioned by His Excellency in order to make it non-voted, and now we 
find in the revised estimate in the Budget, the expenditure is lifted from 
woted to non-voted, and from non-voted it comes to the same level now 
as non-voted ttis year. Are you afraid, or is this Government afraid that 
jWe will not vote for the household expenses of His Excellency the Governor 
General? Do you want to protect it by making it non-voted? I ask you, 
was the necessity for you to change it during the year? Ppo 
because notices of cuts were giyen- to reduce the e 3 ?penditure of 

the Governor Geperal by a hiindred rupees^ Goy^^ment. go* 
jn the course of the year converted those items from voted to 
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non-voted so that we may not touch these items once more. Is that the 
policy to be pursued? Is it right, Sir, that there should be such a' c(msti- 
tutional deviation or constitutional encroachment upon the privileges of this 
House? I protest, Sir, that it is not right. 

Now, Sir, we have got a good deal of expenditure under the head ‘Ex¬ 
penses for His Excellency the Governor General What is there to pre¬ 
vent me from discussing it to-day, though not two days hence? .Hence I 
ask, Sir, is this expenditure which goes to make up the salary, the house¬ 
hold allowance, the contract allowance, the sumptuar^^ allowance, charity 
allowance, and various other allowances, all of which put together come 
to very nearly Bs. 19,64,000 per year, to be found in any other part of the 
world? Do you find such extravagant expenditure in any British Colony? 
Do you find it in Canada? Do you find it in Australia? I ask the Honour¬ 
able Members over there. (Laughter). Do they find such extravagant 
expenditure in any other country or anywhere else in the world? In 
Canada the Governor General gets only £10,000; in Australia he gets 
£10,000; in South Africa the Governor General gets £10,000; and 
how much is the Governor General paid in India? What is it. 
that he is,paid here in a poor country? And yet we have not grudged it 
at any moment. Still Hojiourable Members over there are afraid that we 
will touch it and so they make the whole item non-voted. Sir, I ask 
our friends over there, either govern this country properly and reduce all 
your expenditure or go back. 

Sir, there is one other point which is untouchable, and that is the 
Ecclesiastical Department which spends Bs. 31,40,000. Sir, what is the 
justification for the Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and for the various communi¬ 
ties that inhabit this vast continent spending so much money for the 
Churches, for the Chaplains, for the Bishops who are maintained here at 
the cost of this country? My friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas raised 
the point in the Inchcape Committee by a dissenting minute, and nobody 
cared for it. I ask. Sir, is there any justification for spending the tax¬ 
payer’s money for propagating your religion? Very often it is said that it 
is intended more for the army. I very much doubt, Sir, whether the army 
will be benefited by preaching the Sermon on the Mount which teaches the 
replacement by non-violence of violence. That Sermon will do no good to 
the anny. But apart from that question, I ask, Sir, why not Indianise 
at least the Ecclesiastical Department? There is no question of law and 
order there. There is no necessity for them to fight with guns nor is there 
any necessity for the use of aeroplanes or bombs. The Indian Christian 
missionaries as the chaplains, will preach and calmly teach the religion in 
all its spiritual aspects quite as well as the English missionaries. The 
Indian Christian missionaries can do it very well, and if only you substitute 
the Indian agency for the English chaplains whom you have in such large 
numbers, you can certainly reduce the expenditure under this head to 10 
lakhs and save us 21 lakhs annually. Will you do it? Will they do it, 
I ask? 

Mr. President: I have repeatedly asked the Honourable Member to 
address the Chair. » 

0/DurniEtmny Alyangav: With due deference to the Chair, Sir, if 
you wU permit ine t6 say that^when I was going through the reports of 
the last few years, I found, 8Sr, that it was yourWhpiinade''the practice of 
addressing the Government Members directly. 
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ICr^ President: Order, order. 

Mr, 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangai: And it was very impressive; however, I 
cannot disobey your ruling. 

Now, Sir, what I submit is this. Will the Government make it a ^int 
to reduce the expenditure of the Ecclesiastical Department by Indianising 
it? Absolutely no harm will be done, because it is not a matter which 
concerns law and order. 

I will now pass on to another ^subject .... 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must now conclude his obser¬ 
vations. 

Mr. 0, Xhiraiswamy Aiyangar; Only one minute more, Sir. In the 
budget find that last year no amount was borrowed in England and on 
the other hand much has been spent there for reduction of the sterling 
debt and also to purchase without raising any sterling loans. I take it that 
there is a political aspect also. I take it that the Englishmen are now 
unwilling to offer loans after the Gya Congress Eesolution that future debts 
wiil be repudiated and therefore the Government are making a virtue of 
necessity. However, Sir, with reference to that question of debt, I will 
not trouble the House with figures now, and I hope I will have another 
opportunity of dealing with it at greater length. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, first 
of all thanking you for giving me an opportunity of making a few observa¬ 
tions, I say that I quite associate myself with those Honourable Members 
of this House who have given credit to the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber for some very good points th^t we find in this Budget but I might as 
well tell him in advance that my congratulations are not entirly unmixed. 
{The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: “ They never are.'*) Now, the good 
points that have been brought up in the Budget are firstly, the surplus, 
which is the fourth in succession, and we are also thankful to the Finance 
Member for telling us that this surplus will continue in the future also. 
We should also be grateful for the small mercy of a small reduction of 
taxation w^hich, as appears from paragraph 43 of the Honourable Member’s 
speech, amounts to only 6 lakhs because, whereas, on the one hand, only 
24 lakhs have been remitted, on the other hand, an additional 18 lakhs 
have been imposed. So that, although that is a point for gratification, 
it is rather a smajll m^rcy. I also congratulate him upon declaring that 
the debt position is very satisfactory and that for a considerably long time 
vre have not been resorting to external borrowing. We are also "glad at the 
announcement that 2*7 millions of the sterling 16$«i have been repaid and 
that in future no outside loan is to be raised. Also that there is a decrease 
in the improductive debt of nearly 80 crores. Another is the saving in 
interest which is estimated at Orores as detailed in paragraph 21. We 
have further cause for satisfaction at some increase in expenditure on edu¬ 
cation as detailed in paragraph 81. And last but not least, there is the re¬ 
duction in provincial contributions. .When I have said so much I haye 
exhausted the whole tale of the advantages which the Budget has oon- 
fe^ed pn us. {An Honourahle Member: What more do you want?") 

^ the Other istfde df the picture; And^hAeiti I 

Ihb" of my grievances in* regard to the financial administra¬ 

tion'Government of fedite. Be the finit place, I ehodd 
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be failing in my duty if I did not make an allusion to the unfair treatment 
which has been given to my Presidency of Bombay. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
Government had decided some years ago in revision of the Meston Settle¬ 
ment that, if there was any excess of income-tax from the figures of 1920, 
the Government of Bombay would be made to share in that. But what 
has happened? The figures of 1920 were so excessive that it has not been- 
possible hitherto to take advantage of' any excess because no excess has 
come in. Then, so far as unremitted balances are concerned, Bombay and 
Bengal have been both very unfairly treated as compared with Madras, 
the United Provinces and the Punjab. Look at page 16 of the Explanatory 
Memorandum by the Financial Secretary. Madras' fixed contribution 
was 3 crores 48 lakhs, of which only 48*73 lakhs remains as unrendt- 
ted; the United Provinces' fixed contribution was 2 crores 40 lakhs, of 
which what remains is only 51*6 lakhs; of the Punjab it was one crore 76 
lakhs, and what remains is only 25*80 lakhs. Whereas so far as Bombay 
is concerned, Bombay’s fixed contribution was only 56 lakhs, and there 
is still an unremitted balance of 37*27 lakhs. Then even between Bombay 
and Bengal, Bombay has been very unfairly treated. If you look at the 
last words of page 69 of the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett's speech, you 
will find that he says: 

“It is needless for us to embark upon a critical examination of the causes of 
Bombay’s difficulties. Even though we might be inclined not to acquit Bombay alto¬ 
gether of responsibility in the matter, we must in fairness recognise that the existing 
Devolution Buie 15 regarding the grant to the Provinces of an interest in the proceeds 
of Taxes on Income which was designed for the benefit of Bombay and Bengal in 
particular, has altogether failed in its purpose. Any special claims Bengal might have 
urged in this connection have been liquidated by the relief already accorded; she has 
been relieved from 1922-23 onwards of the payment of any part of her annual contri¬ 
bution of 63 lakhs, a gift of the aggregate value of 3*15 crores up to 31st March 1927. 
The only corresponding gift made to Bombay was a special non-recurring reduction of 
her contribution of 22 lakhs for the year 1925-26 only.” 

From his own mouth we see an admission of this imfair tteatmenfi to 
Bombay as compared with Bengal. But it is not a gift that has been 
made, to Bengal. Bengal has sat tight and declined to pay any pie of the 
63 lakhs and she has been allowed to escape unmolested. I wish Bom¬ 
bay also had sat tight and not paid anything. 


Then*my third grievance is that expenditure on beneficial services has 
been very meagre in spite of the surplus budgets. No programme has 
been set out for sanitation, medical relief or central research. Then a 
very sad tale for me to tell is that the treatment that the Government 
exchequer has given to Benares and Aligarh Universities is very niggardly 
and very much to be deplored. They never receive grants equal to what 
the Provincial Governments give to Allahabad, Lucknow and Dacca, 
Benares especially received no building grant or equipment grant, even 
to the extent of what ordinary colleges receive under the grant-in-aid 
code from Provincial Governments. I am told by the Honourable Pandit 
Malaviya that we , received only 2 lakhs last year. Now, then, the treat¬ 
ment of Delhi University is stiir worse than these instances that I have 
pointed out although it is directly under the control of the Govenunent 
of tndia and was started as an inte^al part of the Imp^eriel^Cai^ital. Gov¬ 
ernment only gave Es. 86,000 for both recurring and non-recurring expenSi** 
tute.; No additional faculties of cCmmetce, icchnologjr, the fine arts, etc., 
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\we started, although it was expressly laid down in the Act which creat¬ 
ed this University that these faculties would also be in course of time pro¬ 
vided for. Even the site originally allowed to it in Eaisina has been can¬ 
celled. With Kb. 85,000 grant the University had a deficit of Ks. 36,0(X) 
in the current year and will have a deficit account in the budget o£ 
Ks. 37,000 in 1927-28. If that is the condition of things with regard to 
this University, I say, better scrap the University altogether than let it 
be carried on in such a cheese-paring and miserly fashion. It is certainly 
r.o credit to the Imperial capital of which it was to form an integral part 
at the time of its start. 

Now, then, with great respect to His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief and the very lucid and gracious explanation which he gave just now 
of the military expenditure, I will, on the floor of this House, present some 
figures which tell a different tale and which do not justify the claim that 
the utmost possible economy has been exercised in the military expendi¬ 
ture of which the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett said that the last limit 
w^as reached at Ks. 54,92 lakhs, the figure in the Budget presenjted, and 
that no further reduction was possible. A journal called the Statist^ 
published in London, of August 1st, 1925, makes this remarks: 

The personnel of the Army and Navy in 1925 (meaning the English Army and 
Navy) is considerably below that of 1914 (previous to the outbreak of war) and the 
total Army and Navy expenditure making due allowance for charges in the value of 
sterling, is lower than it was then.** 

Now% Sir, if you compare the case of India with that of England, what 
do you find? In India, in 1913-14 the military expenditure was nearly 
30 erpres. In November 1926, taking the Bombay index of prices of com¬ 
modities at 146, that is to say, taking on the average a 50 per cent, risj 
in prices, since the war, the military expenditure should not liave gone 
beyond 45 crores in order to be equal to what it was in 1913-14. In 
England the military expenditure has been reduced from what it was in 
1913-14. Still, if we assume that the expenditure, here should be at the 
„same level as in 1913-24 it should be only 45 crores and not 54 or 55 
crores, and yet the revised estimate for 1926 shows the military expendi¬ 
ture at 55*5 crores. The national income of England is much larger than 
that of India. Her responsibilities are of an Imperial nature ruid there¬ 
fore much heavier, and yet, her military expenditure is less than what it 
was in 1913-14. Adding to this, Sir, the allowance that should be made 
for the difference in exchange since 1913-14, the burden is still larger on 
India. 

There are some other facts with regard to military administration 
which, Sir, with your permission, I will refer to. On pages 2355 and 2356 
of the report for 1926 of the debates of this Assembly we see these re¬ 
marks made by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar : 

A number of Eesolutions were passed in the first Session of the first Assembly 
on the Esher Committee*s Beport and in a few nnim^k^rtant matters action has been 
takOnjf but Upon really important questions, sueh as the admission of Indians to all 
bi!M^beu<ol >the Army, the throwing open pi p larger number of King's Commissions 
and various other matters in regard to all those matters that 
no action has been taken."' 

UW by the Ajimy apd j^ -nisde certain 

^pudSloatiOQS, regarding the TerrH<»ial Force. Of course, I speak subject 
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to correction. If the military experts on those benches ctoect me and 
say that I am wrong, I will certainly apologise. But I think some u£ 
these proposals have not yet fructified. 

'Then, Sir, there is this important fact that no real relief to the tax- 
payer has been given iii this Budget as has been remarked by ,many a 
speaker before me. Of course I do not condemn the rediicliw of the 
motor tax on the ground, as some speakers have done, that it is a cpii^. 
cession to the rich only. I think it is a concession indirectly to the, pooc 
man also because if you facilitate and quicken transport, you increase 
commerce. You give facilities not only to the rich owners of the motor 
cars but you also make for commercial advancement of the country and 
that to a great extent does benefit the poor man also. Therefore rl do 
v^elcome this reduction. No real relief to the tax-payer is given from the hi|[h 
level of war taxation and that which was imposed to cover Jhe deficits of 
19i8-1922, estimated by the Inchcape Committee at 49 crores. Bather 
the burden is increased having regard to the increase in the purchasing 
power of the rupee. My last complaint is that when the Inchcape Com* 
mittee made their recommendations for retrenchment, they m^e their 
calculations on the basis of Is. 4d. to the rupee. Government in their 
cwn memorandum apprehends a loss of 6 crores if that rate was reverted 
to. There was another cause for reduction of expenditure, namely, a far¬ 
ther fall in prices; and since 1923 prices have fallen. Moreover, owing 
tj a fall in interest, Government had another gain. All these three 
factors should have combined to bring down the level of expenditure much 
below what the Inchcape Committee recommended, and still nothing 
of that sort has happened. 

Mr. H. Shankar Bau (Finance Department: Nominated Official): Sir^ 
I rise to make only a few minor observations and will, as far possible,, 
avoid touching on questions of policy. The first point and a ve^ import¬ 
ant point—^which was raised by Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar, related to the* 
question of transfer of certain items from the voted to the non-voted 
category in the course of the current year. I believe he suggested that 
it was deliberately and surreptitiously done. Well, it was doUjC deliberate¬ 
ly. It is tho result of the passing of the Government of India (Civil 
Services) Act, 1925, which received His Majesty's assent on the 22nd 
December, 1925. When we got copies of the Act in India, it was rather 
too late to give e^ect to the change in the Budget for the current year* 
and the result was that we had to postpone the change necessarily to< 
some time later. So far as the total amount goes, I do not think that 
it really very much matters, although there is, I admit, a question of prin^* 
ciple involved. I shall have a statement prepared showing how the change 
effects the control which the Assembly has been able to exemise and is ex¬ 
ercising at the present moment over the expenditure pf the Central Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Next I come to the question of under-estimating revenue and over-esti¬ 
mating exp^diture. It is very disconcerting, Sir^ to me, as Budget 
Officer, to be told that I am constantly under-estimath:^ revenue and over¬ 
estimating e^enditure. I must admit that a oertain amount of caution 
is ingrained in my constitution and I am certainly iaok sorry for it, and I 
dwe say that SCpuse would have been sorry had It been otherwise. 
imt it to the i$ouse this wayv^ . / 
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Wbat, after all, is the aggregate fiancrniit of difference? I am hot speak- 
ihg of the disparity between the revised estimate and the actuals, but I 
am speaking of the disparity between the ^original estimate and the aothals 
oif the revised estimate as the case may be» You will find •that in 1925*26 
and 1^-27 the <6sparity has npt been more than 3 crores. And what 
is 3 crores when the gross eipeniiiture is over 200 crores? It is just less 
than li per cent. I challenge any Member of this House to prepare his 
personal budget on such a satisfactory footing. 

Mr. A. AtogasKrauni Iyengar: A State Budget is very different. 

^ Mr. Hi Shankar Bau: Take the case of a very ordinary individual who 
has a fixed income of Es. 100 a month and no more. Suppose his pay is 
Es. 100‘ a month and he is sure to get it on the 1st of every month. He 
has got a certain number of items of expenditure. I challenge him to say 
on the 16t what he will be left with at the close of the month. Suppose 
he says he will be left with one rupee on the‘30th, and if he finds himself 
with Ks;» 4 in his pocket, are you to blame him for it? On the other hand, 

1 think his pbeitimi would indeed be a sad one if he had to go to a bania 
for Es. 3. I am not saying this in justification of the disparity in the 
budget figures, but it is 6nly an explanation of the fact that we caimot 
absolutely help having such disparities. Let me add that we are not an 
incorrigible set of people. We do improve, we live and learn. We have 
Insl^tuted a system of lump cuts, and as the Public Accounts Committee 
recmnmended, we are carrying them out more boldly and more boldly 
from year to year. We are bold, we can be bold; but we cannot be too 
bold: that is our difiSculty. You will find in paragraphs 12 and 27 of the 
Sedretary’s Explanatory Memorandum evidence of the fact that we have 
paid considerable attention to this question with the resifit that both in 
our revised estimates and budget estimates a very considerable surplus 
Has been brought to light. That would not have been the case had we 
been as conservative as we used to be. 

turn next to the question of the utilisation of the surplus, what ex¬ 
actly we are going to do with the sinrplus. I believe a great authority has 
said that it is the exemplary purity of the British system of finance in 
accordance with which surpluses go towards the reduction or avoidance^ 
of debt. Except for the ye^ 1927-28, we have consistently been following 
this principle and if in 1927-28 we are going to make a departure, it is only 
for the reason that we want to be rather accommodating to the provinces 
and I do not think that it is a reason why the House should complain. 
Further, the House will reaiifire tJiat »o long as these surpluses are utilised 
towards the reduction or avoidance of debt, our interest on dead-weight 
debt, as has been so clearly pelted out in the btidg’et speech, is reduced 
to a very considerable extent and the provinces also do get a benefit from 
the reduction in the rate of interest. Then certain Honourable Members 
thought that what we should Have done was tO reduce the salt j^ax And the 
i»tes. - It is really not foi* me' tO’Expatiate very much on this aspect' 
case except that, as Budget OfilOOiri I-shOuld find very considerable 
m finding money for all theke ihhigs Everything 

its own time; . I think ih^the four years we Have done 
than oertaihly lijore t^H^n 

position to do so, IHe fact is thSi the salt ddty N^^ 
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-^t Bs. 2-8-0 has ^en reduiljafl to Es. 1-4-0; the ^ise dui®^ baa 

abolished; and the provinoial contributions have fipm 968 

lakhs to 258 lakhs permanently and, for all practical purposes, I hope, 
have been finally extinguished. That is a great achievement, eud w 
House finds fault with thai\ I do not know what exactty will pleaiale it. 
The remarks made iroip, various quarters incline me to believe that the more 
we do the more unsatisfactory the position is taken to be. ^ > 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: We do not want bounties. We wttet 
justice. 

Mr. H. Shankar Rau: One Honourable Member pointed out that 
British taxation was reduced, that in England they have reduced taxation 
to a very great extent and we have not done it. I do not know that tbera 
are any provincial contributions g(3ing in England, and that is the reason, 
I suggest, that they are able to reduce taxation. When we have got rid 
of these contributions we should be in a position to reduce taxation. 

Lastly, I will touch upon the question of military expenditure. His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has dealt with the policy of the thing 
and I need only refer to the figures. The figures given in the budget 
speech, will show that the expenditure has dropped from Rs. 69*81 crores 
in 1921-22 to Bs. 54*92 crores in 1927-28, that is to say, a reduction of 
fully Rs. 15 crores in six years. Somebody suggested that we might go 
back to the figure of the nineties. I yronder if that figiire, at the prices 
ruling to-day, would be sufficient even to enable us to purchase the requisite 
stores for the army and pay the pensions, quite apart from the question of 
Indianisation. It would be barely sufficient for the purchase of stores. 

Then, I believe my Honourable friend Sir Hari Singh Gour referred to 
the Brussels Conference and the proportion of military expenditure to the 
general revenues of the country. What was implied was that the military 
expenditure bore a considerable proportion—something like 40 to 60 per 
cent, or possibly even more. But I might read out to the, House the 
answer which was given on the 25th January 1926 in this connection. The 
answer was as follows: 

“As there seems to be considerable absence of clearness about the references frequently 
made to the Brussels Conference, I lay on the table a copy of those resolutions of that 
Conference which dealt with public finance. The Honourable Member will find that 
his version is not supported by the text.*^ 

It was so even to-day. The second paragraph says: 

“ The oomparison made at the Brussels Conference was between the average expen- 
'diture upon armaments of various nations with their total national expenditure. In the 
case of India, it would, of course, include expenditure of the Provincial Governments.'’ 

I may say this is a fact which is always overlooked. 

“ For the year 1924-25 the total national expenditure of India, including that of 
the Provincial Governments but excluding the working expenses of the l^ilways, and 
of the Posts and Telegraphs and Irrigation Departments, was approximately 1^. 203*62 
crores. The military expenditure was approximately Rs. 55*69 crores which amounts 
to 27 per cent, of the former figure." 

Sir Hari Sii^gh Gour invited us to frame an approximate calculation in¬ 
cluding, in this military expenditure, the loss on strategic railways and 
expenditure on armed police and that sort of thing. I find, making a liberal 
allowance—it is only a rough estimate, I have been doing it while sitting 
here—^the percentage will remain, practically tBe samik 

Ml, A, Rangaswasni Iyengar: Including Railways? 
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Ib^. B. Shankar &aur Excluding the wdking expenses of the Bailways 
of the Posts and Telegraphs and Irrigation Departments. So I do hot 
tihink the position is even appreciably worse than when we gave the answer 
in January, 1926. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the, Clock on Friday, the 
4th March, 1927. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday, 4ih March, 1987. 


The Assexnblj met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clocks M#. Fresiclent in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Grievakcbs of Cleses of Accounts Offices. 

694. *]Cr. Ninnal Ohnnder Ohunder: (;a) Has the attention of the 
Honourable the Finance Member been drawn to a letter published in the 
Forward, dated 11th February, 1927, regarding grievances of clerks of 
Accounts offices? 

(b) Is it a fact that the benefit derived from the introduction of tiie 
new scale was only from one rupee to eight rupees per month and , as 
such, it has not rendered any appreciable benefit to the old hands of the 
establishment on whose memorial the old scale was revised? ' 

(c) Is it a fact that those clerks who have rendered seven years’ service 
or more will not be able to reach the maximum of the sanctioned scale ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the difference between the old and the newly sanc¬ 
tioned minima was not granted to all—especially the old hands of the esta¬ 
blishment? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enquiries are being made and the 
information will be furnished to the Honourable Member as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 

Exfbndituke incurred in giving effect to the Becommendations of 

THE Lee Commission. 

695. *Mr, Nirinal Ohunder Ohunder: Is it a fact that the Government 
have recently spent a large sum of money in giving eSect to the recom¬ 
mendations of the Lee Commission as a result of the present satisfactory 
condition of the finances? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The facts as regards the czpendi- 
of the Central Government consequent on the Lee Commission's re- 
ccittmondations were given in my reply to questions 96, 461 And 489 oh 
25th January 1926. The answer to the present question in the form in 
which it is asked is in the negative. 

HkaNT of iCOMFENSATORT HoUSB BeNT ALLOWANCE TO TSB CleRKS OF IHR 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

696. *Hr, Ninnal OhnndeF Ohuhder: (a) is it a 'i^liit '^aV Ihe Govern? 
ment have recently sanctioned the o* comprtisaliory hdq;^ rent alW- 
anoes fear the clerks bf' tire Posts and Telegre^hs. Bej^irt^ent? 

( 1643‘) 
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(b) Is it a fact that the Government of India in theu Finance Depart¬ 
ment letter No. 1660-F. E., dated 10th July, 1928, admitted the grievances 
of the clerks of the Civil Accounts offices, but expressed their inability to 

grant any relief owinu to financial difficulty at the time? 

• 

(c) If will the Honourable Member kindly state when the relief 
promised by the Government will be granted to the clerks of the Accounts 
Department? 

The Honourable • Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The Government have not 
recently sanctioned any compensatory house rent allowance for the clerks 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, but compensatory allowance 
has been sanctioned for the non-gazetted selection grade staff of that 
Department in Eangoon, Bombay and Calcutta only. 

(b) and (c). In the letter referred to, the Government recognised that 
on a comparispn of their pay with rates sanctioned by Local Governments 
for their own establishments the clerks in the Civil Accounts Offices felt 
they had a grievance, but they postponed consideration of the question 
of revising their pay pending consideration of a suggestion made by the 
Indian Retrenchment Committee for an enquiry with a view to reducing 
the pay of the subordinate services generally including those paid by 
Local Governments. When such general reduction was found not to be 
feasible the revision of pay in Civil Accounts OfiBces was sanctioned with 
effect froni the Ist March 1924. 

Indian Gttaiids of the Eastrun Bengal Railway, 

697. V. V. Jogiah: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 

how many Indian guards of the Eastern Bengal Railway are drawing the 
maximum salaries of “A" class? 

(6) How many B ” class guards were directly recruited in the year 
1926? 

(c) How many Indians of “A” class drawing maximum salaries have 
been promoted to the ** B ” class in the year 1926? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the number of “ B class 
guards sanctioned in the authorisation roll for the year 1926? 

(e) Is it a fact that B ” class guards were appointed in excess of the 
sanctioned number? 

(/) If so, how many imder each race? 

Mr. A. A. L. Baracms: (a), (6), (c), (e) and (/). The information jifll 
be collected and sent to the Honourable Member in due comrse. 

(d) 186. 

Appointment of Indians as glass Guards on the Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

♦Mr. V. V. Jogiah: (p) Will Qovenunent be pleased to state 
a fapt that the Traffic Manager, Eastern Bengal Railway, has ap^ 
directly Anglo-Indian and European guards in the;**B” 
ignoring pure fiidians eligible for such promotion? 
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(b) If not, will Government be pleased to state the reason for not appoint¬ 
ing Indian graduates and senior “A**" class guards in the “ B class? 

Mr, A. A, L. Parsons: (a) and (b). Government have no information. 
Ihe Agent is aware of the views of the Government in connection with 
recruitment. 

Pay of Indian Dkiveus on the Eastern Bengal Railway^ 

699. •Mr. V. V. Jogiah: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that Indian drivers of the Bengal Nagpur Railway are getting 
more pay than the Indian*drivers on the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state if they are going to raise 
the status and pay of Indian drivers on the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) There are no separate rates of pay for Indians 
employed as drivers on these railways. Drivers’ pay and mileage allow¬ 
ances vary on different railways being fixed according to the work re¬ 
quired to be done and to local conditions. 

(b) 'No. 

Grants-in-aid to European and Indian Railway Institutes by the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. 

700. •Mr. V. V- Jogiah: (a) Will Government be pleased to place on 
the table a statement shewing for the last three years, the number of mem¬ 
bers of each Railway Institute for Indians and for Europeans and the 
amount paid to Indian Institutes and European Institutes as grant-in-aid 
by the Eastern Bengal Railway Administration? 

(b) If the amount paid to the European Institute is more than what is 
paid to the Indian Institute, what is the justification for such differential 
treatment ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The information has been called for from the 
Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, and will be supplied to the Honourable 
Member when received. 

Grant of Extensions of Service to Employees op the Bengal Nagpur 

Railway. 

701. •Mr. V. V. Jogiah: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether any Indian in the ministerial establishment who was not granted 
an extension ot service beyond the age of 55 years in the open line of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway within the last two years is now em|>loyed in the 
•Construction Department of the same Railway? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to state the teasou for refusing 
extension but admitting them again into service? 

(c) Were any Anglo-Indians of the same Department granted any exten¬ 
sions of service after the age of 55 years within the ]|tst ty^ y6fs»? 

(d) If so, will Governnfcent be pleased to state t^e reason ter s4ch 
differential treatment? 

.Mr. A. A. L. Pargons: Government have no information on the point. 
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Case of Mr. AshxttOsh Chaerabiety, a Guarp of the Eastern Bengal. 

Railway, 

702. *Mr, V, V. Jogiah: (a) With reference to question No. 856 asked 
by Mr. Amar Nath Dutt in the Autumn Session of the Assembly held at 
Simla in September, 1925, in regard to Mr. Ashutosh Chakrabarty, a guard 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway, will the Government be pleased to state 
if the promised inquiry is finished? 

(6) If so, will the Government be pleased to inform this House the 
result of the said inquiry? 

(c) If not, why not? 

Hr. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). The result of the enquiry was communicated to Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt, and, if the Honourable Member wishes, I will also let him 
have the same information. 


Abolition? of the Lower Division in the Office op the Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

703, *Mr. V. V. Jogiah: 1. Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that: 

(a) there was no classification in the clerical establishment under the 

Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, before 1913? 

(b) the several Deputy Accountants-General, in their letters Nos. 

Calcutta 1279-A. G./G., dated 21st January, 1920, Delhi 
E.-84, dated 24th January, 1920; Nagpur G./1377, dated 17th 
January, 1920, and Madras G./M.-3708, dated 17th February, 
1920, strongly recommended the abolition of the lower 
division? 

(c) the then Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 

Calcutta, in his demi-official No. 571, dated 28th July, 1921, 
to the Accountant-General, Railways, stated that if it was 
possible to enforce the lower efficiency bar strictly, the iGwer 
division might be abolished so that a man fit for mechanical 
work only might not go beyond the bar? 

(d) there is a strict efficiency bar at Rs. 124 in the upper .division 

scale? 

2. If the replies to part 1 be in the affirmative, will the Government be 
pleased to state why the lower division has not been abolished and a imifonn 
scale adopted? 

Grievances or Employees of the Savings Bank Department under 
THE Deputy Accountant Genieal, .Posts and Telegraphs, 

Calcutta. 

704. •Mr. V. V. Jogiah r (ja) Has the attention of the Government been 
;the articles that appeared ,m the Forward^ dated Calcutta, the 
181^ November, 1926, and 11th January, 1927, regai^ng the manifold 
gney^ces of the assistmts serving in the Savings Bafak Department tinder 
to Accountant General, Posts and •Celegraphf^ ^stal tonch, . 

Oatoiijbta? 
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(b) If so, what steps have they taken in the matter? 

(c) Will they please also state why oflBce hours have been extended there 
up to 6 P.M, from 4-30 p*m., without any overtime allowance? 


Appointments in the Upper Division in the Post and Telegraph 
Accounts Oppices at Calcutta. - 

705, •Mr. V. V- Jcgiah: Is it a fact that raw recruits are being appoint¬ 
ed against upper division vacancies in the Post and Telegraph Accourits 
Offices at Calcutta controlled by the Accountant General, Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, ignoring the claims of the lower division clerks in the Telegraph 
Check Office who have passed the departmental examination long ago and 
are experienced in the departmental work? If so, why are the latter not 
preferably provided against the upper division vacancies? 


Appointments in the Upper Division in thk Office op the Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

706.' •Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Is it a fact that several recruits were placed 
in the lower division under the Accoimtant General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
though they secured more marks in the same recruitmental examination 
held in the same year 1920 than some' of their fellow recruits who were 
placed in the upper division? If so, why should not the former be placed 
in the upper division with retrospective effect, from the date of their 
admission ? 


Reduction of certain Upper Division Clerks under the Deputy 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Postal I^banch, 

Calcutta. 

707. •Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Is it a fact that certain upper division clerks 
under the Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Postal 
Branch, Calcutta, have been permanently degraded to the lower division? 
If so, will the Government please state the reasons for this? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to reply to questiom 
Ncs. 703 to 707 together. The information asked for would involve con¬ 
siderable time and trouble in collection and I trust the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber will recognise that the results are unlikely to be commensurate with 
the labour involved. 


Posts of Station Masters at certain Stations on the Eastern 

Bengal Railway. 

708. •Mr. V. V. Jogiah: Is it a fact that the posts of the Station 
masters at Shivorampore, Jamtoil, Salap and Saratnagar have been filled 
up by jimior hands ignoring the claims, of a senior assistant station ttiaster 
at Phulbari on the Eastern Bengal Railway? If so, why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Bmotos; Government have no miqrmation and do not 
|>iopose to enquire. 
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Provision of QVarters for the Assistant T. X. R. at Budse- 
Bhdgb on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

709. •Mr. V. V. Is it a fact that there is no railway quarter 

available at Budge-Budge station, Eastern Bengal Bailway, for the Assist¬ 
ant T. X. B. ? If so, do the Government propose to have quarters built 
early for the second T. X. E. Budge-Budge? If not, why not? 

Mr. A. A. L*. Parsons; Government have no information. 

This is a matter for the Agent, Eastern Bengal Bailway, to deal with. 
A copy of the question and this answer will be sent to him for such action 
HS he may consider necessary, 

Ecoi^omibs effected in the Purchase of Military Stores by the 
Director of Contracts. 

710. *Mr Mnkhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state the 
economies effected in the purchases made through the Director of Con¬ 
tracts and over the previous systern in vogue? 

Mr. O. K. Young: It would entail a great deal of statistical calculation 
to compile the information asked for by the Honourable Member and Gov¬ 
ernment are not prepared to undertake its compilation. But I may point 
out that the matter w'as examined by the Braithwaite Committee in 1022 
v.'hich held that the operations of the Director of Contracts had resulted 
in considerable economies in the expenditure on stores. This finding was 
endorsed by the Retrenchment Committee which reviewed the Braithwaite 
Committee’s report. 


Exhibition given by Indians in Berlin under the direction of 

Mr. Hagenbeck. 

711. *Mr. Mukhtar Singh: (a) Are Government aware that Indians 
are used as animals in a circus in Germany? If the answer be in the 
affirmative, will Government be pleased to state the number of Indiana 
who are so employed in Germany and other places in Europe? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state when and how a passport to 
these Indians was granted? 

(c) Were Government apprised of the fact at the time of granting the 
passport that the Indians were being taken outside India for being used 
like animals in the circus? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state who applied for the passports 

of the Indians taken outside British India for the purpose of show in foreign, 
countries? ® 


T Government been drawn to the fact that 

^ W as animalB in the circuses of fore4 countries ? 
^ Government be pleased to state the steps taken to stop 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddimw: 1 presiune the Honourable 
Member bases his question on the sensational articles which appeared in 
the Press some months ago regarding the exhibition given by Indians in 
Berlin under the direction of Mr. Hagenbeck. The allegations made were 
fully dealt with in a communique issued on the 1st December,* a copy of 
^\hich is to be found in the Library. It will be seen that there is no truth 
vfhatever in the suggestion that Indians were being used as animals, and 
I am surprised that the Honourable Member should continue to give 
currency to such a story aft^ it has been categorically denied by Govern- 
ment. 

2. The emigration of persons of this kind is governed by the provisions- 
of the Indian Emigration Act, VII of 1922. Under section 2{f) (iii) of this 
Act, the work for which they were engaged comes specifically within the 
definition of “skilled work”. Under section 16 application for permission 
to engage such skilled workers has to be made to the Local Government. 
The Government of Madras saw no reason to suppose, that there was any¬ 
thing objectionable in the purpose for which these persons were fecruited 
and they allowed them to proceed in accordance with the provisions of 
the Act. ' It is understood that security was furnished under section IQ{2) 
(c) for the due observance of the conditions laid down and for the proper 
treatment of the persons engaged and that a sum of lis. 7,260 was deposited 
with the Government of Madras, to be refunded on the return of the emi¬ 
grants if the conditions laid down w^ere observed satisfactorily. The Pro¬ 
tector of Emigrants at Dhanushkodi has reported favourably on the physi¬ 
cal and financial condition of the men who have returned. 

3. The total number of persons .recruited in Madras during the year 
1926 for these purposes w^as 140, out of w’hom 104 have since returned. 
A party of 19 who were recruited for proceeding to Denmark in March 
1926 and a party of 17 recruited for Holland in September 1926 have not 
yet returned. 

4. The agents through whom these parties were recruited are. 

(1) Mr. J. Johansen, representative of Messrs. Carl Hagcnbeck’s 

Circus Co., 

(2) Mr. Abdul Meah of Bombay. 

(3) Mr. N. M. Mohamed Hanifa of Colombo. 

5. The persons recruited were granted individual passports. 

Allegations against the Agent op the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
IN THE BASVMATI op THE 18TH FEBRUARY, 1927. 

712. •Mr. Mttkhtar Sinigh: Has the attention of the Government been 
drawn to the report published in the Baaumati, dated the 18th February, 
1927, in connection with the Kharagpur strike incident? Has the Govern¬ 
ment made any inquiries as to the allegations made against the Agent 
of the railway? If so, will Government be pleased to place on the table 
the results of such an inquiry? 

Tl)i9 9oi|ourable Six Qlwrles Xnnes: I am sorry that 1 have not been 
able to procure a. copy of,the article referred to. 
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Post and Tmgkaph Officbs in the Sylhrt District. 

713. *Mr. Srii^ Ohaudra Diitta: Will Government be pleaded to state 
the total number of new post ejid telegraph offices opened in the district 
of Sylhet during the period from the year 1916 to 1926? What is the 
average jurisdiction area of the post and telegraph offices in the district 
of Sylhet and what is the disliance of the most distant village from a 
post office and a telegraph office, there? 

Sir Ganen Boy: Thirty-one new post offiots and five new telegraph 
offices were opened. The average jurisdiction area is thirty-four miles. 
Ihe distance of the most distant vill^igc from a post office is eighteen 
miles and from a telegraph office thirty-four miles. 

Opening op a Telegraph Office at Jagannathpijr in the Sylhet 

District. 

714. •yffr. SriBh Ohandra Dutta: Was there any proposal during the 
last 15 years for opening a telegraph office at Jagannathpur in the 
district of Sylhet? If so, why was the proposal given up? 

Sir Ganen Boy: The proposal to open a telegraph office at Jagannath¬ 
pur was considered in 1922. But it was dropped as it would have in¬ 
volved a heavy financial loss to the Department. 

Circuitous Ma^ Routes in the Sylhet District. 

715. •Mr. SriBh Ohandra Dutta: Are Government aware that the mail 
routes in the district of Sylhet are circuitous, not direct and very slow, in 
consequence of which letters posted from the town of Sylhet reach a post 
office situated at a distance of 26 miles only on the third day? If so, do 
the Government propose to take proper measures for making the mail 
routes more direct and easy? 

Sir Ganen Boy: Government have no information that such is the case. 
The question of improving the mail routes wherever possible is engaging 
the attention of the Postmaster-General. 

• Import of Betel-nuts from Singapore. 

716. *Mr, Srish Ohandra Dutta: Will the Government be pleased to 
state if there is any truth in the belief current in some parts of the country 
that Singapore betel-nuts imported into India and generally sold in the 
bazars cut in two pieces, are those used in tanning leather? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have no information on the sub¬ 
ject. I may add, however, that prima facie it seems exceedingly unlikely 
that there is any truth in the belief. For one thing, betel-niits are so 
expensive a product that for this reason alone it seems very improbable 
that they would be used for the, tanning of leather. 

Provision of high level Platforms at Stations on the Assam 
Bengal Railway. 

, 7jL7. *]lfr. Sridl Ohandra Dutta: Are .the Government aware that the 
in almost all the stations oh the Assand Behgal Railway 
ytety low and therefore cause mueh^ hardship and ihoonYemehce to the 
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passengers, specially females, in both entraining themselves and getti^ 
down from the trains ? Do the Government propose to take proper remedial 
measures in this behalf? 

Hr. A. A. L. Fansons : It is left to the discretion of railway administra¬ 
tions to provide high level platforms at stations where the traffic offering 
justifies their provision. Government would, therefore, suggest that this 
matter be brought to the notice of the Agent, Assam Bengal Bailway 
Company, through his Local Advisory Committee. 


Retention of his usual Allowances in the geneeal scale by a 
Telegraphist dfputed foe Training as a Wireless 
OpeeatSb. 

718. •Mr. M*. M. Joshi: Will Government please state: 

(a) What is the scale of house rent allowance admissible to Govern¬ 

ment telegraphists in the General Scale? 

(b) When a telegraphist in the General Scale is ordered for train- 

‘ ing as a wireless operator, does he retain his usual allowances 

in the General Scale? 

(c) When the wireless operators are expressly ordered not to take 

their families to a particular place or locality, do they con¬ 
tinue to draw their house rent at the original station, as 
family rates; and at the place where they are posted, at 
bachelor rates? If not, why not? 

{d) Is any preferential treatment given to Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians in this respect? If so, why so? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) Rates vary from Rs. 15 to Rs. 45 per mensem and 
depend upon whether the telegraphist is married or single, the station 
where he is employed, his length of service, etc. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Yes, unless special concessions are otherwise provided or the trans¬ 
fer is voluntary. 

{4) No. 

Recruitment of TYieeless Operators. 

719- •Mr. N. M. Joshi: W^ith reference to my starred question No. 763, 
■dated the 7th September, 1925, will Government please state: 

(a) Whether any examination is held for the recruitment of men, 

as wireless operators? - : , 

(b) How many men have since been recruited to work as wireless 

operators? How many of them are Indians and how many 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians? 

(c) Is the scheme referred to in the reply to (c) of my question 

No. 768, dated the 7th September, 1926, for the recruitment 
of Indians now in operation? If not, why not? 

(d) is’ there any scheme in preparation to ^ve special facilities to 

service soldiers jn the rhatter of recruitment, at the cost 
of the Indian operators? 
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(e) What is* the scale of pay of wireless operators sanctioned for :i 
(i) Indians, and (ii) Anglo-Indians and Europeans, at stationa 
in India and out of India under the Indian Government*? 

(/) After recruitment, are the European and Anglo-Indian operators 
given any concessions in preference to Indians ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes, when recruiting 
ex-service men as wireless operators; no, in the case of departmental 
telegraphists who are operators. 

(b) 26: viz,, Europeans 11, Anglo-Indians 14, Indian 1. 

(c) No. Before introducing any new scheme of recruitment it was con¬ 
sidered desirable with the object of reducing the surplus staff of depart¬ 
mental telegraphists to transfer a certain number of these men to wireless 
work and this has also had the effect of increasing the number of Indians 
employed in wireless. 

{d) No; but there has been a scheme in force since 1919 under which 
a limited number of ex-service men have been engaged. 

(e) Two scales of pay, viz ,: 

Es. 250—10—300 for ex-service men; 


Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian 
Ks. i/3 per diem > departmental telegraphists, 
wireless allowance J 

(!) No. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask what steps Government propose to take 
to increase the number of Indians as wireless operators from the figure 1 
to the figure 2 ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The whole question of 
future recruitment into the wireless branch of the Telegraph Department 
as well as into the ordinary branch is now engaging my consideration. 


Grant of a Licence to the Indian Radio Telegraph Company . 

Limited. 

720. •Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Have Government given a licence to any 
Radio Company in India? 

(b) Will they be pleased to state whether while granting licence, they 
have imposed upon the Company any condition as to the training and 
employment of Indians as operators? 

(c) Will they be pleased to state how many operators have so 
far been engaged? How many of them are Indians and how many Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes; to the Indian 
Badio Telegraph Company Limited. 

(6) The Honourable Membier is referred to clauses 44 and 45 of the 
agreement with the Company, dc^ed 24th February, 1925, a copy of which 
will be found in the Library. 

(^) The Company has been requested to supply the information required 
and it will be furnished to the Honourable Member when received 

^ X. 0, Boy: Will, the Govermnent be pleased to etate what aotioo 
taken to safeguard Government interests over the control of 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 think, Sir, that is pro¬ 
vided for in the agreement itself; but as I have not got the terms of the 
agreement in my head I shall be obliged if the Honourable Member will 
put down that question. 

Mr. E. 0. Roy: May I ask if it is not a fact that Government will 
have only one director in the whole company, that is, the Director of 
Wireless? Is not that a fact? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: That probably is the fact, 

Sir; but I cannot at present give the Honourable Member any definite in¬ 
formation on the point. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: May I ask, Sir, whether the Eadio Company will broad¬ 
cast the speeches made in this House?* 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I dare say, Sir, they will 
fry to do it in due course. (Laughter). 

The Cooro Labour Act, 19^6. 

721. *Mr. N. M. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that the Government of India 
have recently sanctioned the enactment of legislation on the lines of the 
Workmen's Breach of Contract Act in the province of Coorg? 

(h) Is it fact that one of the main reasons given for passing such 
legislation was the existence on the Statute-book of the “Madras Planters’ 
Labour Act”, which operates in parts adjoining Coorg? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Committee appointed by the Government 
of Madras to consider the question of the repeal of the Madras Planters* 
Labour Act have recommended that this Act be repealed only when the 
Coorg legislation ceases to exist? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to state what steps they propose 
to take to break this vicious circle? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The Honourable Mem- 
ber presumably refers to the Coorg Labour Act, 1926. The introduction 
of the Bill enacted as that Act received the sanction of the Governor- 
General and not of the Government of India. 

(b) This was one of the reasons, but not the main reason. 

(c) So far as the Government of India are aware, the answer is in the 
negative. I understand that a Bill is to be introduced in the Madras 
Legislative Council repealing the Madras Planters’ Labour Act with effect 
from 1st April, 1930, The Coorg Act will cease to have effect from 1st 
April, 1931. 

(d) I cannot see that there is any vicious circle to be broken. 

Establishment of a Provident Fund for Government Employees. 

‘ 722, *Mr. H. M. Joshi: Will the Government be pleased to make a 
statement^ as to the stage at which the consideration of the question of 
the establishment of a Provident Fund for all Government emplovees now 

U I would refer the Honourable Mem¬ 

ber to the reply which I gave on the 8rd February to Mr. Diiraiswamv 
Aiyangar s question No. 91. I am unable to mafie any further 

statement at this iStage. ^ 
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Revision op the Leave and Pension Rules op Inperioe Servants 

EMPLOYED UNDER THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

723. *Mr. N. M. Joshl: Will ..the Government be pleased to state if 
they propose to undertake at an early date an inquiry as to the desirability 
and practicability of revising the rules regarding leave and pensions in the 
case of ‘the inferior servants’? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Local Governments of Governors* 

Provinces have now full powers to make rules regulating the leave and 
pension of inferior servants under their control and it is therefore for these 
Governments alone to decide whether any change should be made in the 
existing rules. The question of revising the leave and pensions rules of 
inferior servants under the Central Government is under consideration. 

Employment of the Indian Army outside India. 

724. ''‘Diwan Ohajnan Lall: (a) Will Government state whether tha 
following Resolution was passed by the Legislative Assembly in 1921: 

“The Army in India should not as a rule be employed for service 
outside India’s external frontiers, except for purely defensive 
purposes, or with the previous consent of the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral in Council in very grave emergencies; provided that this 
should not preclude the appointment on garrison duty over¬ 
seas of Indian troops at the expense of His Majesty^s Gov¬ 
ernment, with the consent of the Government of India”? 

(b) Will Government state whether Sir Godfrey Fell accepted this 
Resolution on behalf of the Government? 

(c) Will Government state whether the defence of Shanghai is con¬ 
sidered by the military authorities to mean the defence of India? 

(d) Will Government state whether service in the Shanghai Defence 
Force is reckoned by the military authorities as garrison duty in terms 
of the abo^ Resolution? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) The Honourable Member has quoted the terms 
of the Resolution correctly except that the words ” appointment on garri¬ 
son duty ” should be “ employment on garrison duties 

{h)'Ye% 

(c) The Honourable Member seems to me, Sir, to be inviting an ex¬ 
pression of opinion; but I think it would be safe to say that the words 
“ defence of Shanghai ” mean “ defence of Shanghai ” and not “ defence 
of India The Resolution, however, makes no mention of the defence of 
India but speaks of purely defensive purposes, and it is clear from the speech 
of the Mover as well as fropa the discussion, that the words did not mean 
‘‘defence of India”, but “ purely . defensive ” as opposed to “ aggres¬ 
sive purposes. As has repeatedly been stated, the purpose for whiqh 
troops have been despatched to Shanghai is purely defensive. 

^ (d) Service in the Shanghai Defence Force might be described as^garri- 
^ sa{i;4utyt but the term was interpreted in the discussion as meaning conti* 
nuGUe garrison duties, and therefore this part of the Resolution can hardly 
be E4id to apply. • 



SHORT NOTICE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

ASBANaSMENTS FOR THE FAMILIES OF BRITISH ReOIMEHTS SENT TO CHINA.. 

Oolonel J. D. Oiawiord: Will the Oovemment. please state what 
arrangements are being made for the married families of British regiments 
which have been sent from India to China? 

Hr. Cl. M. Young: The Government are in commimication with His. 
Majesty's Government on the subject. As soon as a decision iS reached, 
I will inform my Honourable friend. 

Oolonel Je D. Orawford: A supplementary question, Sir. Have the 
Government taken any steps to explain to the Home authorities the diffi¬ 
cult and distressing position of the women and children in India when 
they are deprived of the protection of their menfolk? 

Mr* G. M. Young: The answer is in the affirmative, ‘ 

Oolonel J, D. Orawford: Will the Government be pleased to take fur¬ 
ther steps to press the Home authorities to have the married families of 
these men taken to England? 

a. M. Young: We are still in communication with Bhs Majesty'a 
Government. I cannot say more than that now. 

Oolonel J. D. Orawford: Will the Honourable Member imdertake to 
have these questions communicated to the Home authorities? 

Mr. G, M. Young: Yes, Sir. 


Eiot in the district of Backergunj in Bengal. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, I beg to put a question of which I gave private 
notice to the Honourable the Home Member: 

1. Is the attention of the Government being drawn to o. Press state-^ 
ment about a riot in the District of Backergunj in Bengal? Will the Gov- ^ 
ernment be pleased to make a full statement in the matter? 

2. Do Government propose to take immediate steps to prevent a re¬ 
currence of similar unfortunate events in the country’ ? 

3. If so, will they be pleased to state their intention ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The answer to the first part 

of the question is in the affirmative. 

The Government of India have so far received only a brief telegram 
reporting the barest outline of the facts. From this telegram it would 
appear that the trouble originated in the question of music by Hindus before 
a mosque at a place called Kulkamhi, that a large mob of Miuhammadans 
opposed this violently and that the District Magistrate was forced to order 
the Frontier Eifies to open fire. The casuailties reportedJ^; I regret to say, 
number 12 killed and 7 wounded. The Bengal Government have promised 
further details as soon as they are received. 

With regard to the second part of the question, the .Goveniment of India 
must await the detailed report from the Local Government together vdth 
the comments of that Government before they can fori3(^,;ar judgment as to 
iwhethen and if so what, action on their part is nepessary or desirable. 

( 1655 ) 
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Mr. ]£. Alimed: Are the Government aware, Sir, that in the press 
oommuniqiK^, dated Barisal, the 2nd of March, 1927, and published in the 
Hindustan Times of Delhi, that a later message says that before fire was 
• ordered, 20 Muhammadans are reported to have been killed and about 40 
w’ounded and that dead bodies were being brought to the police lines? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I have read the further 
statements in the Press as to additional casualties, but I have no official 
information about that. 

Hawab Sir Sabibiada Abdul Qaiyum: Will Government please see that 
the information supplied by the Associated Press in all cases of communal 
riots is accurate and unbiassed, because it is the first information that 
creates an impression on the mind of the public and prejudices the case 
one way or the other? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government very 
greatly desire that all communications in the Press should be accurate and 
judicidly minded. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the question of music before 
mosques has engaged the attention of the Government of India and the 
• country particularly since the 2nd of April, 1926, do Government propose, 
for the benefit of the country, to take immediate steps to put an end to 
this matter so that the people of India may live in peace and tranquillity ? 

. The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should very greatly desire, 
Sir, that these unfortunate incidents should be terminated, and, if the 
Honourable Member can indicate any manner in which they could be 
terminated, I will certainly consider it. I suggest, however, that the 
matter is not one for laughter. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, I gave notive of a Eesolution which read thus: 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he may be 
pleased to take immediate steps to bring about a solution of the question of music 
before mosques for the benefit of India 

‘ and. Sir, after it was allowed by the President, it was disallowed by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Eeading, under the instructions from the 
Home Department, and Sir . . • 

Mr. President: One by one, please. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Is it not a fact. Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I really do not know what 
the Honourable Member is asking as to what is a fact or not. But I again 
repeat that this very serious communal trouble is not a matter for laughter. 

Mir. Ahmed: Is it not a fact, Sir, that my Eesolution was allowed 
by you, Mr. President, and. that His Excellency the Viceroy disallowed 
it in January, 1926, under Standing Order 22, clause 2? Is it not a fact. 
Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: l would suggest to the 
BbAourable to put down his question. I do not carry the matter 

’ Do I take it, Sir, that Government, by agreeing to 

ans#OT'tbet6 questions at such great length, have agreed to the creation 
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of a convention under which it will be permissible for us to bring up ques¬ 
tions liere which hitherto were objected to on the giound tEslt they related 
to provincial subjects? 

Mr. President: Questions are allowed by the President, and the Gov¬ 
ernment have nothing to do with it. 

UTawab Sir SaMbaada AMvl Qaiyom: May I ask, Sir, if the attention 

of Government has been drawn to a speech recently made by Dr. Moonje, 
u>t Gujranwala in which he said that if the Mussulmans objected to musio 
before mosque, they should remove their mosques from the road-sides. Do 
Government contemplate taking any action in the matter of the removal 
of mosques from the main roads? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: I suggest, Sir, possibly that 
question does not arise. But I can assure my Honourable friend that 
Government, neither in the past nor in the future, are likely to take any 
action in the manner suggested. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the Government of India have 
been sitting over this matter for more than a year now, do they propose 
to take any steps to put an end to this matter in order to restore peace and 
tranquillity in the country? 

Mr. President: That question has been answered. 

I understand that there are short notice questions by Haji Chaudhury 
Mohammad Ismail Khan on the same subject. Perhaps the Honourable 
Member will not now put those questions in view of the fact that similar 
questions have just been answered ? 

Haji Ohaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: I have got a telegram from 

my own district, and it reads thus. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member desire to put the shor^ 
notice questions that stand in his name ? 

Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member read his questions? 

Haji Chaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan: 1 . Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to the I. N. A. telegram regarding the death of 
20 Muhammadans and wounding of 40 as a result of firing at Backergunj? 

2. Will the Government be pleased to make a statement as to the real 
facts of the rioting at Backergunj ? 

3. Will the Government be pleased to enquire as to the preventive 
measures taken for the prevention of the rioting? 

4. Did the authorities concerned have any idea of any impending rioting 
' on the Shivaratri day and, if so, what steps did they ts^e to prevent such 

riots ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mud^an: Sir, I have answered the 
greater part of these questions. There is the one point iq. 8; and 4 of the 
question which wants answering. I have given the House all the information 
I had, and it is quite evident that the authorities must have had^some 
tvaming as the District Magistrate and the armed police were present on 
the spot. 
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Mr* K. Ahmed: What was the real fact of the riot, Sir? The <}|ie8tion 
ire^cfrs. to that, and that is not answered. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Mnddiman: I have already answered 
that, Sir. 

Raja Ghazanfar All Khan: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether any of the policemen present on the spot were molested by the 
Muhammadans ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: I have already given the 
House all the information in my possession and I have no further informa¬ 
tion to offer, 

Baja Qhaxanlar All Khan: May I know whether the Government 
receiv^ infomiation as to how many Muhammadans were killed and in¬ 
jured? If any of the police present were injured, the Government must 
have been informed of it. 

""Ths Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: The Honourable Member 
has no right to assume that I have any information about that when I have 
distinctly told him that I have not. I have given the House all the informa¬ 
tion I possess. 

Mr. B. Das: Was it not a fact that this mosque before which the riot 
took place was built only very recently and the Local Government antici¬ 
pated this Tiot beforehand? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: I am not in a position ta 
say, Sir, and I would suggest to the Members of this House that they should 
suspend judgment in thia matter. They are merely drifting into a very 
irregular debate without the facts. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Permaneijt Employment of the Audit and Accounts Staff op the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 


171. Mr; N. H. Joshi: (a) Is it a fact that when the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway was taken over by Government in July, 1925, unlike 
the other departments of the railway, the services of the Audit and Accounts 
staff were not permanently transferred to the Government, but the staff 
were allowed to continue their term for a period of six months within which 
Government promised to settle up the administrative problems with a view 
to offer permanent employment to the staff after the expiry of the term? 

(b) Is it a fact that after the expiry of six months, instead of offering 
permanency to the staff, Govemndent gave another extension of six 
months? 


(^) Is it a fact that the staff durihg the period of the second extensioti re- 
the Head of the Department to remove their anxiety about peri 
employment? 

ii|j .jit, a ,faot that Govermxiei^t did not consider the request of the 
gave yet another extension of nine months? 
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(e) will Government be pleased to state why they were not able to 
offer permanent employment to the staff even after one full year though 
they had promised to do so after the expiry of the first extension ? 

(/) Do Government now propose to offer permanent employment to the 
staff after the expiry of the present term of extension. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information is being collected 
and will be communicated to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Director op Contracts. 

172. Mr. Muhhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state since 
when the post of ‘'Director of Contracts'' has been created in the Military 
Department ? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The appointment of “ Director of Contracts " was 
created on the 1st April, 1924, by the transfer of the appointment of 
“ Controller of Contracts " which existed under the previous organisation 
at Army Headquarters. The latter appointment was created in 1918. 

PuRCHASK OP Stores by the Director op Contracts. 

178. Mr. Mukhtar Singh: Will the Government be pleased to state 
the method of purchases made for the military units or for the department 
in vogue before the creation of the post of the Director of Contracts? Will 
Government be further pleased to state the method now adopted and 
give in detail the points of difference in the two methods? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The method of purchase in vogue before the crea^ 
tion of the post of Controller (now called Director) of Contracts was that 
the various departments and services purchased their requirements them¬ 
selves by means of contracts or other arrangements. Under the present 
system, the Director of Contracts arranges for the bulk purchewe of stores 
and supplies of an important nature under the following groups: 

(<x) Food grains. 

(b) Wheat products (flour, atta, bran). 

(c) Coal and Coke. 

(d) Petrol, mineral oil, lubricants, and paints. 

(e) Miscellaneous stores—including Ordnance and Factory require 

ments. 

The advantages of this system are that it ensures the use of the best 
markets to the best advantage of the State and the fostering of indigenous 
industries from an alMndia point of view. 

Rates at which different articles are supplied to Indian and 
European Soldiers and Officers. 

174. Mr. Mukhtar Sln^: Will Government be pleased to place on 
the table the copy of the rates at which the different articles are supplied 
to the Indian and European soldiers and officers serving in the Mihtary 
Department? 

Mr. G; M. Topng; I wiU furnish theJBtonourable Member separately 
with a copy of the “ Stock Book Bate List for 1926?27. 

B 
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Procedure ADOPTED for the PcHchasb of Military Stori^^ ^ 

176. Mr, Mukhtar SiRgl^: Will Government be pleased to state th^ 
procedure adopted in inviting tenders and accepting them foV the pti^-' 
chases of articles for the Military Department? 

Mr, G. M. Young: I invite the attention of the Honourable Member 
to the reply given on the 22nd September, 1924, to starred ^'lestion 
' No. 2310. The procedure indicated therein has since been modified, as 
a tentative measure, to this extent that tenders for the purchase of stores 
the estimated cost of which exceeds Rs. 5,000 are now ordinarily adver¬ 
tised, unless circumstances render advertising either impracticable or 
undesirable. This is the general principle followed by the Indian Stores 
Department. 


Location of Mii.itary Supply Depots, 

176. Mr, Mukhtar Singh: Will Government be pleased to state the 
central depots of rations wherefrom the articles of rations for the military 
are distributed? 

Mr, G, M: Young: A list showing the various stations at which supply 
dep6ts are located wull be furnished separately to the Honoxirable Mem¬ 
ber. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. President: I have received'notice of a lifobion for Adjournment 
on the subject of the riot just referred to from Haji Chaudhury Moham¬ 
mad Ismail Khan. I do not know whether in view of the information 
already supplied by Government and in view further of the fact that 
th^e is not sufficient material before this House to raise a debate on the 
question with any advantage, the Honourable Member wishes to pmss 
his motion at this stage. 

Ha]! Ohaudliury Mohammad Ismail Khan: No, Sir, I would like, with 
your permission, to w-ait for another day till I get the information from 
Barisal in fuller detail and till the Government of Bengal also send full 
details to the Home Department. . I should then like to move my motion. 

' Mr. President: I w^ould advise the Honourable Member in tlie mean¬ 
time to suggest to his friends in the Bengal Legislative Council to take 
qp the matter there. 

' Mr. K. Ahmed: Sir, in view of tho fact that it has become an all- 
India question .... 

Mr. President: The Chat? has given no ruling .on the point of order 
to-day, because the Honourable Member does not wish to press his inotion. 


. PETITIONS EELATING ^0 THE CUBRENCY BILL. 

Sir Pnnliotamdas ThaknrdM (Indian Merchants* Ch^ber :’ iniiap 
l^mnerce): Sir, with referen(|e to a Bill entitled a Bill further to amend 
._|lIitfiMan Colndg6 Act,- ISOS’,'apd "'tlih'.Ihdian PaperICniMn^ A^t,''4$23, 
for certain purpoa^, taid to'% upoBi the Governor Oene^-ifi'Coraitoil’ 
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‘Certain ^^gations with regard to the purchase of gold and the sale of 
gold exchange, Bill No. 1 of 1927, I beg to present the following applica¬ 
tions:—^218 petitions from Ahmedabad from 2,743 persons; 33 petitions 
from Kaira from. 1,007 persons; 11 petitions from Broach from 370 per¬ 
sons; 22 petitions from Surat from 370 persons; 4 petitions from Tuticorin 
from 15 persons; 22 petitions from Shikarpur (Sind) from 68 persons; 
34 petitions from Karachi from 56 persons; 5 petitions from Delhi from 
25 persons; 15 petitions from Calcutta from 68 persons; 5 petitions from 
Jullundur (Punjab) from 5 persons; 100 petitions from Bombay from 746 
persons; 42 petitions from Agra from 148 persons; 10 petitions from 
Rawalpindi from 42 persons; 30 petitions from Madras from 30 persons; 
5 petitions from Akola from 51 persons; 12 petitions from Panch Mahals 
from 181 persons. Total 568 petitions from 6,065 persons. 

Mr. President: All these petitions will be considered by the Petitions 
Committee this evening when it meets. 

Sir Puri^otamdas Thakurdas: Thank you, Sir. 


GENEEAL Dl’SCUSSIGN OF THE BUDGET—PAET II—cort<5. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume the General Discussion 
oi the Budget (General). 

The time limit for to-day's speeches will be the same, namely, twenty 
minutes for each speaker. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Oflicial): Sir, once again our Finance Member has been fortunate 
in being able to put before this House an estimated surplus, and once 
more he has bean able to confirm that his forecasts of the previous year 
have turned out cm the right side. 1 expected that he w^ould have, as 
he has had, assailants who would claim that a realised surplusi necessarily 
implies over-budgeting and over-estimating. I am not one of those, Sir, 
because, having been trained as a business man, I was taught to err, if 
err 1 must, on the safe side, and I think no one can reasonably complain 
that there is any error worth mentioning in a budget which estimated for 
a surplus of j)cr cent, on the expenditure out of the central revenues' 
and actually turned out a surplus of 21 per cent. 

Sir, T think this House owes a very great debt of gratitude to Sir Basil 
Blackett for the work he has done for this country. From the very first, 
he has made it absolutely plain that one of the goals of his ambition was 
tQ abolish the provincial contributions and in doing so, Sir, this year, 
(though one year still remains in doiibt) he has taken a risk and I wish 
.“him every luck with the risk he has taken, I congratulate liito upon it 
and I hope tliat his hopes will be fully justified. 

Sir, the question of retrospect and forecast is always a matter of 
considerable interest. Tlie year past has not been a good one for the 
railways, for the coal trade, for Bombay cotton, for shipping, nor any form 
of transport that I,can tbifik of, Until there is ^ome improvement m the 
Bombay cotton industry. it ^ill bo idle to look for any ^at improvement 
la other industries m Bomlbiiy, as confidence there in the main depends 
upon the principal'industry, which is cotton.' Tme’, T"believe; there have 
^lately been dgns of somb inaOTOveinent, and we must all hope that they 
will 1:)e menre than reallsc^d at a veify . early date. ^ 

ii 2 * 
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Basil Blackett has been able to point to certain beneficial reduc¬ 
tions which he has been able to make in such things as the motor car 
duty, but out of the surpluses realised in the last four years, I want to 
direct his attention to the fact that the only commercial interests that 
he has been able to benefit in that time are the cotton industry of Bombay, 
in the abolition pf the excise duty, the reduction of the excise duty on 
motor spirit, the reduction of the salt duty to 1/4; and now hides are 
to get an exemption, also motor cars and tyres a reduction, in addition, 
of course, to the abolition of stamp duties on demand bills of exchange. 
Sir, we have always pressed for the reduction of the duty on motor 
cars and tyres but we have never been heard to say that we did it on 
any other grounds than commercial grounds. It was not with a view to 
protecting the interests of the rich man, as really a difference of 10 per 
cent, on the import duty on his motor car is not a very serious matter 
either way. But we have pressed for this reduction because we believe 
with Sir Basil Blackett that any tax upon transport is a bad tax and that 
the development of the country requires that transport should be en- 
cour^iged in every possible direction. We believe that improvement in 
, motor transport will enormously add to the earnings of the railways and 
to the marketing of the poor man s produce. Those who, like myself, 
may have travelled round India very extensively by motor car within the 
last six months could not have failed to notice with the greatest possible 
satisfaction the enormous number of motor buses plying over very long 
distances carrying the poor man and his luggage. 

Sir, we have naturally been looking for relief in respect of some other 
taxes and duties which fall very heavily upon trade. I refer in the first 
place to the double super-tax upon companies which is levied merely 
because they happen to trade in company form. No portion of the tax 
paid by companies is allowed to be set off when the individual himself 
fills in and submits his return for super-tax, which was always intended 
to be an individual tax. If this one concession were allowed, it would go 
a considerable distance towards removing the great objections I have al¬ 
ways uiged and will continue to urge in regard to this tax. After all, 
Sir, we are only asking for the removal of a tax which was put on as 
part of the aftermath of the War, in order to enable us to balance 
Budgets which urgently needed it. Now that they do balance, I do sub¬ 
mit that this is a tax which should be taken off. I am perfectly well 
aware that the Taxation Enquiry Committee did not agree with me but 
I have dealt with that before, and I say that after all, when you do reach 
a surplus, it is surely just that undue taxes, double taxes, should be taken 
off before there should be any reduction of the ordinary taxes. If this 
tax is taken off, then I am quite sure that we should be all the more 
willing to vote grants for more of the beneficial services which Sir Basil 
Blackett has been able to find grants for and has indicated that he wants 
to continue to do in future. Look, Sir, at the long list of grants that 
were made last year. 6} lakhs for Indian Besearch, 1 lakh for education 
in the North-West Frontier Province, a non-recurring grant of IJ laths 
for a high school at Peshawar, Bs. 50,000 for the Victoria Hospital at 
Aimer,, Bs. 50,000 for the Eye Hospital at Delhi, Es. 4,00.000 to Univer¬ 
sities and 80 on. I need not repeat them. The House knpws them. And 
le$tlly a snrant of Ks. 10,000 to the Delhi University, who. as far as I cto 
out, seem to have spen+r some of that money in fixing poster^ on 

posts of .the houses in Baisina. 
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Sir, the next point I wish to take is sugar. The Finance Member 
referred to increased proceeds from sugar duties in previous years. He 
forgot to mention, or he did not want to mention, that these good figures 
were due to the fact that at the time when the price of sugar was falling, 
the Government changed fwm an. ad valorem basis to a specific basis, about 
which I made a protest at the time on the ground that it was going 
back upon an understanding which had been in force with the sugar trade 
for many years. I do not at this moment wish to say that this has dpne 
the trade any harm. I do not believe that it has and I only refer to it 
in the hope that similar experimente may not be made again without 
reference to any trades with whom understandings have been in force for 
a number of years. 

The mention of sugar, Sir, brings me to a loss of revenue and a loss 
•of trade to the merchants of India w'hich has been occasioned by the diver¬ 
sion of imports of sugar from the natural port of Bombay to the 
Kathiav/ar cuast ports. The Finance Member’s anticipation this year of 
some reduction in tlie imports of sugar w’ill, I am afraid, be realised unless 
tliis matter receives iiis eurl\ attention. I understand that the history 
of the rriatter is that the Government in the year 1923 disallowed tran¬ 
shipments of sugar from J^ombay to Kathiawar coast ports, but that to- 
w'ards the end of 1923, the transhipments w^ere again allowed. In conse¬ 
quence of this, a trade has been built up at Jamnagar and Okha ports 
wdiich have suflicienily deep w^ater to enable ocean-going stearnens to call 
there and considerable quantities of sugar are being landed at these tw^o 
ports. I understand that there was an agreement betw’een those States 
and the Government of India by which those States undertook to collect 
the same rate of duty as w^as levied in the ports of British India, but I 
have reason to fear that this agreement is being broken if not in letter 
at least in spirit. The information given to me is that in a certain State 
which perhaps it is more pnident not to mention, although the import 
duties arc collected at the rates in force in British India, certain conces¬ 
sions are given in other directions w^hich have the effect of diverting the 
trade and of nullifying, if not abrogating, the agreement to which I have 
referred. I am told ‘ that the port dues, railway freights and godown 
rents are not only mucK lower than in British ports but that financial 
facilities at very low’ rates of interest are afforded to the local merchants 
and I have stated what sort of effect this has upon the trade. I think 
perhaps it is a subject of some delicacy and I had better not go into it 
any further across the floor of the House. But I do ask that Govern¬ 
ment will make the closest possible inquiries into this and see that our 
trade is protected. 

Sir, criticisms have been levelled, as I expected they would be, at the 
abolition of the export duty on hides. But, Sir, it is an economic proposi¬ 
tion that an export duty is a bad tax and while I fully expected my friend 
from Madras to object to it, I can assure the House that though the 
Chambers of Commerce at Madras agree with my Honourable friend 
here. 

Mr. A. BaagasWand lyangar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non-Muham- 
tn^an Rural): And Sir Gordon Fraser. 

Sir Walter Wfllaoil* I said, Sir, the Chamhers of Gpininerce at Madras 
agree with my Honourable friend. So, I see no reason why he should 
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interrupt me. And he is supported by the Chamber at Cooanada and at 
my friend Mr. Chetty’s Coimbatore. The only other major Chamber of 
Commerce in India that opposes the withdrawal of the duty on hides 
is the Chamber at Cawnpore. All the remaining Chambers of Commerce 
welcome the abolition of the export duty on hides. 

Sir Purshotamdats Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Excluding the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, who 
oppose it very strongly. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, I hope that the removal of the export duty 
on skins will follow in due course. The Finance Member indicates, as 
1 read the budget speech, that financial considerations have prevented 
him from doing this this year. 

The next duty to which 1 wish to refer is the abolition of the export 
duty on tea. When the Honourable Member was making his speech 1 
said, “ Hear, hear,” lustily when I heard of the abolition of the export 
duty on tea, but 1 was inclined aftewards to think that I might have 
said that at the. wrong place .uid applauded a little before my time- T 
do really welcome and heartily approve of the abolition of export duty on 
tea- At the same time, I am bound to say that I do not relish the idea 
that for the removal of a tax, which is adrtnttedly obnoxious in principle., 
the cost of it should fall upon the interests who paid it before it was 
removed. It seems to me that it is rather a case of taking back with one 
hand what you give with the other. But as a llesolution is to be moved 
in this House at a later date to give effect to these proposals I need say 
no more upon them at the present time. 

The next matter that I wish to urge upon the Finaruje Meml)er is my 
regret that the Budget pre.sents no feature for the Sotting off of lousiness. 
Losses. This has been iii’ged throughout the whole country for many 
years and 1 believe that there is no (Chamber—even the Jiidian Chamber' 
at Bombay—that is not entirely at one with me in pressing for the right 
of setting off the business losses of one year against the profits of another- 
The State shares in the profits and prosperity of all businesses. It is 
a sort of sleeping partner and it is only ri^^^t that it should, if it never 
has to pay a share of the losses, at least allo\v them to be set off against 
the profits of a good year- 

The Budget has generally been welcomed by commercial opinion all 
over the country- Naturally, the provincial contributions had to have- 
first knock at the surplus, but now that the provincial contributions are 
past, I hope for over, we shall look forward to an early removal of some 
of the defects to which I have referred- 

I would like to conclude with a few words in connection with the 
Military Budget- Commercial opinion is constant on this one point, that 
the maintenance of an.efficient army is absolutely essential to every in¬ 
terest in India. Commercial bodies are willing to pay their share of 
. the taxation in order to maintain the army in a first rate condition. But 
we (io require that the closest possible supervision shall be exercised upon 
the expenditure. In plain language, it is this, that whilst we are pre-- 
piswd to pay any reasonable bill and regard it in the form of an insurance 
and excellent value at that, We are not prepared W giVo tHe ar^^ 
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the Commander-in-Chief, a blank cheque to spend in any manner that he 
may approve- With these words I again congratulate the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett upon the excellent Budget that he has been able to 
put before us- 

Mr. P. B. Haigh (Bombay: Nominated Official): Mr. President, it is 
with great diffidence $^nd indeed not a little trepidation that I veiiture to 
rise to make my first speech in this House. After listening to the 
wealth of imagery and the variety of literary allusion that poured from 
the Benches immediately opposite to me yesterday, 1 feel p'ainfuUy 
conscious of the poverty of my own language, and therefore, Sir, I venturi 
to try and derive a little inspiration from the perusal of a play at 
Shakespeare. X refer to Julius Caesar. It seems to me that the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member, if he will allow me to say so, is this morn¬ 
ing somewhat in the position of Caesar’s corpse. He is stretched on 

the bier, and the Honourable Members opposite come to bury Caesar 

and certainly not to praise him- Well, Sir, 1 too come humbly to 
speak at Caesar’s funeral. 1 am no orator as my Honourable friend 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh is; I only come to speak what 1 do know. I 

was one of those, who had the privilege of being in the House when 

the Honourable the Finance Member introduced his first Budgfet 5 years 
ago, and naturally it is a matter of interest to one emerging from the 
(Mmmeriaii darknes.s of the provinces to see how iie has prospered. To 
go back to Shak(?s])eare, 1 think we may safely say that the Finance 
Member has been our friend, faithful and just to us. But Sir Har£ 
Singh Gour says lie is extravagant and Sir Hari Singli Gour is an Honour¬ 
able Member. The Noble Jamnadas has told us that Sir Basil Blackett 
is but plausible. Wcdl, Sir, is this really true after all? The Finance 
Member has brought five Budgets-home' to Delhi whose surpluses have 
the general coffers filled. Ts this all plausibility? When the poor 
provinces have cried, the Honourable the Finance Member has wept- He. 
has wept on this ficcasion solid tears for which I think we ought to bo. 
duly grateful. Mr. Jamnadas says he is hut plausible, and Mr. Jamna¬ 
das is an Honourable iMcmber. {Some Honourable Members: “Louder 
please. “) 

Sir, 1 cannot really think that the Honourable Members who have 
attacked the Honourable the Finance Member quite indiscriminately can 
really be speaking- seriously. Ho has been accused of such a variety of 
sins—of which I have noted a few. He has been accused of collecting 
windfalls by deliberately underestimating. Mr- Jamnadas has accused 
him of constantly overestimating a constantly diminishing revenue- He 
has been accused of wasting the country’s resources by crores of rupees 
and at the s*ame time of extravagantly providing for the redemption of 
our debt- Well, Sir, if we can draw a parallel between public and private 
finances, I for one would be very glad if I could be wasting my resources 
and At the same time providing for a redemption of my debts- The 
Honourable the Finance Member has so many solid achievements to his 
credit in the last few years that we cannot take these exaggerations 
reklly seriously- He has reduced the salt tax. He has reduced the la^ 
Military Budget. ®e has abolished the cotton excise duty He h^ 
rkis^d our credit an indicatiofi that the woHd at large 

thinks that our resdufirces are being shattered j an® he h^, T hope 
for ever, abolished the |)roymoial contributions* ' 
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Well, Sir, these provincial contributions, as the House well knows, 
were formerly a subject for mutual recrimination among the representa- 
, tives qf the different provinces. When they came up that was the time 
when the nominated official representatives from the provinces really had 
their field day. The whole resources of zoology were exhausted by 
•Honourable Members in describing each other and their provinces* We 
had references to milch cows, we had reference to toads and harrows, 
sponges and octopuses and 1 know not what. {An Honourable Member : 

''Nightmare*Pour years ago it was my privilege to engage in a passage 
of arms with an Honourable Member from Madras who occupied the seat 
which is now occupied by my Honourable friend, Sir George Paddison. 
But, unfortunately, I committed the indiscretion on that occasion of speak¬ 
ing first, and Mr. Moir who followed me was able by what I can only 
regard as a most unjustifiable misinterpretation of my remarks to achieve 
possibly a verbal victory and I have been looking forward for the last four 
years to get a bit of my own back* I am afraid the time has gone. 
To-day these recriminations are at an end* The tiger of Bengal to¬ 
day is lying down beside the milch cow of Madras and the shorn lamb of 
Bombay; the rhinoceros of Assam recently invented by the architect of 
this building swells the chorus of praise: and the magician responsible 
for this unusual harmony is the Honourable the Finance Member. 


Speaking for my own province. I must say with great sincerity that 
we must be grateful for the arrangements which the Honourable the 
Finance Member has been able to make in this year's Budget to abolish 
our contribution: and in addition Bombay must be grateful for the gift 
of 28 lakhs of rupees to take effect in the present year. We must 
remember that the Honourable the Finance Member has recognised the 
•special difficulties of Bombay at this moment and has treated us with 
consideration and we take it as an earnest of his good will and an indica¬ 
tion not only of his beneficence for the present but of his good intentions 
for the future. Because, Sir, no provincial representative from Bombay 
can ever make a speech about the Budget without some reference to the 
Meston Settlement and I confess, Sir, that there is one passage in the 
Finance Member's speech which made me feel a little uneasy* It is 
in paragraph 37 of the speech: 


“ Once the provincial contributions have been extinguished, we shall find ourselves 
in a freer atmosphere in which we can consider the question of taxation entirely or 
almost entirely from the standpoint of the Central Administration.** 


I hope, Sir, that that was an error and that when the provincial contri¬ 
butions have been finally abolished the Finance Member will consider 
the question of taxation not^ merely from the standpoint of the Central 
Administration but from that of the interests of the country as a whole 
and of the individual provinces that form the country* I am encouraged 
tp ; believe that his intentions are better than those that are expressed in 
tito ii^ssdge I have just read. I have here, Sir, his speech made on the 19th 
1936, in which he dealt at length with the question of taxation. The 
epeei^ ^ is a long one and I will noi weary the House by reading it m, 
hut there are just two passiages which I should like to quote and 
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I do SO because I wish to impress them again on the mind of the Finance 
Member for fear he should be tempted to forget them. He said: 

“If we are to approach the question of improving the Meston Settlement with any 
reasonable hope of success, we must begin with the proposition that the Meston 
Settlement is the only possible starting point and our object is to amend it and not 
to replace it.“ 

We are thankful for the prospect even of its amendment and later on 
there is another passage which gives even more hope to Bombay and the 
industrial provinces generally. 

** There can he no question of the Central Government’s surrendering the tittation 
•f income to the Provinces altogether and the Central Government must retain the 
monopoly of the right to impose income taxes. But there are strong arguments for 
giving the Provinces a share of the proceeds.” 

Well, Sir, I do not wish to labour this point* It is ungenerous to 
look a gift horse in the mouth and I do not w^ish, like Oliver Twist, to 
he always asking for more. But I hope that the Honourable the Finance 
Member will not forget that as long as the Meston Settlement remains 
imrevised the question of Bombay finances can never be considered as 
i^ally settled. 

Sir, before tlie Honourable the Finance ^leinbor turned his steps to 
the Treasury and finance, he was a classical scholar; and he is still a 
classical scholar- Unlike his colleague on the Front Bench, he cannot 
he accused of having deserted his firs(t love. May T remind them— 
ask the House to j)ardon me if they are not familiar with it, but I 
wish to impress it on the mind of the Finance Member—^may 1 remind 
him of the exploits of an unpleasant individual, a noted bandit, who 
figured in the neighbourhood of Athens—I do not know how many years 
:ago B. C. and who rejoiced in the name of Procrustes. This amiable 
gentleman was provided with a number of boxes and when he captured 
an unfortunate traveller he put him in a box and if he did not fit the 
box he lopped off his limbs and put him into it. That is exactly what 
the Meston ^ Committee have done to the unfortunate provinces." They 
came out with a cut and dried scheme—their beautiful boxes—and they 
made the provinces go in. They took Bombay. They lopped off it its 
income-tax and pushed it in. Then they found that Bombay was too 
short and they took its two remaining limbs, the land revenue 

and the excise revenue, and with cruel ingenuity they elongated 

them in their imagination until they fitted the scheme and pulled 
lihem out to a length which they did not really possess and 
then said, “ You now fit our scheme Sir, Procnistes came to a bad 
•end. I hope that the Honourable the Finance Member will play the 
part of Theseus and tumble this new’ Procrustes one day over the Skyro- 
hian ^ks. May I borrow^ the phrase of one of my Honourable friends 
opposite—I fear he is not here to-day—and say that we hope that the 

.abolition of the provincial contributions is the thin end of a wedge 

against whidh the Honourable the Finance Mtember will not set Ms 
"face. Or shall I borrow another metaphor from another Honourable 
Member and say, the Meston Settlement, like the provincial contri¬ 
butions, is a millstone round our necks. Having abolished the upper 
millstone of provincial contributions, will he now turn to abolish the 
nether ndllstpne of the Meston Settlement—^this millstoDe which poisops 
our relations? (Laughter). I ask the Honourable Member to take away 
the nether millstone also and fling it into depths of the sec^ 
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. E* Shaiimukhaiii Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore ciim North 

Arcbt : Non-Muhammadan Itural): Sir, if my Honourable friend the Ghtef 
Whip of the Government would permit me to do so, I would like to con¬ 
gratulate him on the very excellent speech which he has just now made. 
After listening to his wealth of imagery and poetry, I feel rather nervous 
to deviate into prose. I would begin the few remarks that I propose to 
make at this stage by saying a word about the customary form of presenta- 
12 Noon budget figures, a subject which has been referred to 

in parcigraph 12 of the speech of the Honourable the Finance 
Member. The only merit of the present system of presenting the budget 
figuins lies in its long usage, for in every other respect, I am constrained to 
state, it is highly perplexing, if not grossly misleading. Honourable Mem¬ 
bers will realize the force of rny remark if they turn to the Budget and 
revised figures for the year 1926-27. The budget estimate of revenue for 
1926-27 is 160*43 crores of rupees, and the revised figures are 
130*25 crores. The natural inference which any person who glances through 
the budget figures would draw is that there has been a slight fall of about 
18 lakhs of rupees on the revenue side. But a reference to the budget 
speech of the Honourable the Finance Member would disclose that actually 
revenue has been better by about 2 crores of rupees. ^Jliis form of pre¬ 
sentation, I maintain, is very perplexing and misleading. The Honourable 
the Finance Member has pointed out the reason which brings about this 
strange result. The inclusion of the railway figures oi revenue and expen¬ 
diture in the General Budget is a feature which is responsible for this 
confusion and perplexity. On the revenue side we find the figure of 35 
crores of rupees as net r(‘ce'ipis from the railways, and on the expenditure 
side we find a corresponding item of over 36 crores of rupees. Now n 
variation in these huge figures, for which general finances cannot be held 
to be responsible, introduces an element of uncertainty and perplexity 
which I think ought to be removed; and I would suggest to the Honourable 
the Finance Member the advisability of altogether omitting these figures 
from future Budgets and giving to us only the net contribution w’hicb the 
railways are making to the general revenues. ]cooking over the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, and the rules made thereunder, T cannot see that there 
is any statutory objection to the Finance Member fi)lIowiiig this course. 
According to the rules made under- Ihe Government of India Act, the 
Budget can bo presented to this House in any form which the Finance 
Meniber deems proper, and I would suggest to him, Sir, that it would add 
considerably to the elucidation, not merely of the Bailway Budget but of the 
General Budget as well, if these two are kept apart. We have always 
sung the praises of the effects that followed from the separation of railway 
from general finances, but unfortunately, in spite of the separation, the 
form of our General Budget has not in the least improved. In this con¬ 
nection I would like to suggest to the Honourable the Finance Member 
the advisability of opening up a Railway Loans Fund in the same way as 
he has started a Provincial Loans Fund. Sir, I welcome and appreciate 
tlbe advantage resulting from the system of keeping a Provincial Loans 
Fund; and I put it to him whether it would not clarify our.general financial 
position if, instead of showing the railway capital expenditure as a paj^ 
of the general revenues and expenditure of the country, it would not be 
more advisable to debit that item to a separate fund which might called 
;lSailway Loans Fund, ’The ihtemsf; ,^hich. railways pay . mighjb bo 
fund and all aivi^nces the Government; of Jn^a 

ihlpt debited to that fund. It this )^8tem is followed we might per-«^ 
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haps in the not very distant future evolve a state of things io which the 
railway administration of our country might be abl6 to borrow on the 
credit of this Railway Loans Fund itself. If that can be bicftight about it 
would be a very desirable state of affairs indeed. ^ 

The Honourable the Finance Member has been congratulated from the 
various quarters of the House on the four successive surplus budgets that 
he has presented to us. Sir, surplus like all good things in the world must 
be enjoyed in moderation, and whether a surplus in a budget is for the 
good of the country or to the detriment of the country depends upon the 
uses to which those surpluses are put. If the surpluses of the cpunt^ 
are to be utilized either for giving relief to the general tax-payer or in spend¬ 
ing upon the nation-building services, then no doubt surpluses would be 
a very welcome feature in the Budget. But if surpluses are simply to be 
realized surpluses going into that huge machine of the Honourable the 
Finance Member which is set apai’t for the reduction or avoidance of debt, 
then I for one cannot congratulate the Honourable Member on the sur¬ 
pluses that he has realized during the past four years. Let us for a 
moment review his surjiluscjs for the last four years. In 1923-24 there 
was a realized surplus of 2-39 crores of rupees. But I should say that 
the aV.tual surplus of that year was crores of rupees, because the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member in that year wrote off 3*41 crores of rupees 
which he was ketiping in a suspense account. This money had been lent 
to the I'ersian (xovernment and lias been mercilessly written off the 
accounts of 1923-24. A further sum of 83 lakhs of rupees, whicli was the 
discount on the 1923 loan, was written off the accounts of 1923-24. In 
this connection may I ask 1h(' Honoiirahle the Finance Member to tell this 
House whether aii\ stt ps have been taken at all to recover the crores 
of rupees that we liad lern to the Persian Government. In spite of the 
surplus of crores of rupees that the Budget of 1923-24 revealed, it was 
in that year that the Honourable the Finance^ Member advised His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy to certify the doubling of the salt tax. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): On what does, 
the Honourable Member base that statement—the advice I gave? 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Well, Sir, if I am to understand that 
the Viceroy certified the doubling of the salt tax on his own responsibility 
1 can certainly sympathise with the powerlessness of the Honourable the 
Finance Member. But I at any rate thought that he had a greater voice in 
managing the finances of the coimtr\' than he is prepared to give himself 
credit for. In 1924-25 there was a budgeted surplus of ISJ lakhs and yet 
the realized surplus was 568*20 lakhs. In that year we expected that 
some relief might be given to the provinces, but no relief was forthcoming. 
In 1925-26 the budget surplus was 24-13 lakhs and the realized, suiplus was 
331*18 lakhs, and yet the relief that was given to the provinces was only 
2^ crores of rupees. In the Budget for 1926-27 the surplus* was 5 lakhs and 
the realized surplus 310 lakhs. During the three ye^ from 1Q23-24 
therefore about 11J crores of realized surplus have b^en applied to the 
reduction pr avoidance of debt. I maintain, Sir, that itakihg away this 
huge sum from the revenues of the country and setting it apart for the 
reductipn or avoidance of debt in addition to the pe?manont pi^vision 
is made for a sinking fun4 is a matter on whiqh^^ ithis cfop- 

gratulate the; Finance , Ihe huge one <3^ 

two thipgs: it meahsVeitier, that the iT^ance coljected more taqcea; 
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4;haa what was essential, or that he starved the nation-building services. 
Speaking on a previous occasion I drew the attention of the Finance Mem¬ 
ber to a passage in a very ancient Hindu treatise, “Arthasastra". The 
great author of that treatise, in discussing the duties and liabilities of a 
Finance Minister, observed that if the Finance Minister collected from the 
people more revenue than what was essential for the requirements of the 
icing, he ought to be punished by having his nose cut off (Laughter), and 
I would a-sk my Honourable friend to realize what would have been the 
late of his handsome face if he had lived in the days of Chanakya. Sir, 
reviewing the position of the Budget for the last three years, I find there 
is a grim humour in the opening words of Sir Basil Blackett where he 
Bays, ‘looking backwards brings little solace to a new Assembly”. Certain¬ 
ly, looking backwards at these huge realized surpluses brings little solace 
•oven to an old Member of a new Assembly. In this connection my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Mr. Shankar Ban, thought it his duty to justify his position 
“as a Budget Officer. I would not attempt to answ'er his arguments, 
because if I were to do so, 1 would be deviating fiom that healthy and 
well-recognized parliamentary practice that the permanent officials of the 
"Grovemment are beyond the criticism of the Legislature. Sir, we realize 
the devoted service of those men who sit behind the screens. When we 
criticize the Budget it is the Finance Member who is responsible for his 
policy to this House and not the devoted band of public servants of which 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Shankar Rau, is such a worthy representative. 
T would therefore leave it at that. 


There is at least one point on w^hich I might congratulate the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member, and that is the very skilful way in which he 
has managed his ways and means Budget. In 1926-27, with just a loan of 
Bs. 26 crores, he discharged a debt of B7 crores and financed the huge 
programme of that year. In 1927-28, W“ith a loan of 27 crores, he proposes 
to discharge 18 crores of debt and finance the capital programme for the 
coming year. But I think in justice to this House he ought to have given 
us some indication of the various factors wffiich enabled him to achieve 


this magnificent result. He might have told us that he had during the 
last three years a realized surplus of Bs. 12 crores, that he had in the 
sinking fund about Bs. 14 crores, that he had at his disposal the railway 
reserve fund and depreciation fund of Rs. IB crores, and that he has 
reduced the cash balance to Rs. 20 crores. In this matter of the reduction 


of cash balances I should unreservedly congratulate the Honourable the 
Finance Member. Sir, it has always been the complaint of Indian finan¬ 
ciers and politicians that the Government of India w’^as keeping unduly 
latge sums in their cash balances especially in England. In 1924-25 the 
cash balances were 81'73 crores in India, and 13-51 crores in England. 
Ito 1925-26 they were 25-14 crores in India and 15 crores in England. In 
l926t27 they were 24-73 crores in India and 5-24 crores in England, and 
in lw7-28 the budget figures are 14-69 crores in India and 5 crores in 
S^land. This matter of the cash balances of the Government of India 
bought to the notice of even the Chamberlain Commission, but the 
^i^c^^endations that they made could not be put into effect as a result 
circumstances that foltewed. As I have said, I must con- 
Member for havigg rediuced the cash balances held 
crores to 6 crores. In ttds connection, I would dmtv 
ctf toy Honourable fritod and this House to a statement of 
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Professor Keynes, a person who is not a very unsympathetic critic of the 
Government of India. He says: 

If the Gtovernment of India holds in London a penny more than is required foe 
the stability of their financial system, they are certainly diverting resources from 
India, where they are greatly required, to the detriment of India’s trade.” 

I do sincerely hope that the laudable step that the Honourable Member 
has taken in this direction will be maintained in future also. 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Birla, and my Honourable friend, Sir 
Victor Sassoon, drew attention to the very interesting Memorandum, 
about the ratio* I do not propose to anticipate the discussion ftiat we- '" 
are going to have very shortly. My Honourable friend, Mr* Birla, 
pointed out how by the manipulation of the currency and by the appre¬ 
ciating of the rupee the Finance Member has actually" been spending from 
year to year more money and not less money. But the courtesy ofi 
a friend I have got figures in which the expenses of each of the years have 
been converted into gold according to the prevailing rate of exchange at 
the time. In 1924-25 the expenses in rupees of the Government of 
India were 129'91 crores- Turned into gold at the prevailing rate of 
exchaifge they were £78,824 millions* In 1926-27, the expenses of the 
Government of India were practically the same in rupees as they were 
in 1924-25, that is, about Bs. 130 crores, but converted into gold at the 
prevailing rate of exchange, these were £98,461 millions* The expenses 
have therefore been increased by £20 niillions* 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I ask what is the rate of 

exchange taken for 1925-26 and 1926-27? 

Mr. B. K. Shainmukham Ghetty: For 1924-25 exchange has been taken 

at le. 2 gold, for 1925-26, la. 5 d.y and for 1926-27, 1«. 

16 32 8 

Well, if my figures are wrong (<Siir Purshotamdas Tkakurdaa : “They are 
quite correct, they arc taken from Government records* “)—vety well. The I 
Honourable the Finance Member has therefore been spending more money, : 
and he has been enabled to do that by an artificial appreciation of the 
currency; and this is the price that we are called upon to pay for. the 
prospective Romance which the provinces will enjoy in coming years- 
Sir, though I am keenly alive to the undoubted relief to my province im 
the shape of the remission of provincial contributions, yet, speaku^ with 
a full sense of responsibility that attaches to me, I make bold to say 
on the floor of the House that, if the remission to my province is to be 
purchased at the cost of a permanent injury to our monetary system, I 
for one refuse to be a party to any such nefarious transaction. Sir, 
there might be people who are allured by the solid advantage of hard 
cash, but I decline to accept a parochial advantage of a suspicious kind 
bought at a sacrifice, the effects of which will be seriously felt in an 
agricultural province like Madras; and I have no doubt that the remission 
given under such conditions will injure alike him that giveth and him 
that taketh* 

Sir Purkhotamdas Thakurdaa: Sir, I am glad that my Honourable 
friend Mr. Haigh, who is nominated by the Governor General in Council 
to this Assembly to represent the Government of Bombay, has in a 
happy speech so handsomely expressed the opinion of the Government of 
Bombay regarding the remission that is to fall to the l6t of Bombay as 
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* result of .this Budget. I am sure that Mr. Haigh has carried out his 
duty faithiully and truly. If my Honourable friend had only stopped 
tfiefo, I would not have to proceed further; but he thought it a part of his 
duty also to criticise some of my stalwart friends on this side of the House 
who tried to the best of their knowledge, information and ability to carry 
out their duty. He twitted my. . . . 

Mr. P. B* H^h: Sir, I do not quite follow. Does the Honourable 
-.Member accuse me of having accused Honourable Members on the 
opposite side of not having done their duty? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Of having criticised them. Sir, I said, 
and I am sure my Honourable friend cannot say that he did not criti¬ 
cise them» Sir, the only difference between the two sides of the House 
is this« : We on this side of the House owe allegiance to our constituencies 
and have been elected by them in order that we may carry out our duty 
to them. Members on the other side of the House, Sir, are nominated 
under a certain discipline and have to carry out their part of the duty* 
It has surprised mtoy of us on this side as to why we should differ from 
so many Members on the other side whoiri we inow in the lobby and 
elsewhere as honourable men- The difference, Sir, between the outlook 
of Members on this side of the House and on the other side of the House 
is due to our different mentalities. And whilst each side tries to carry 
out its duty,. we content ourselves with the consolation that we know Mr. 
Haigh to be an Honourable nominated Member of this House. 

.My duty, Sir, to rny country, my constituency and my countrymen 
isdnipels me to criticise this Budcet on a few points- T believe, and it is 
An irony of fate, that in the remissions of taxation which the Honourable 
the Finance Member has been able to put forward in the Budget, he does 
not please the persons likely to be favourably affected by such remission. 
It remains to be seen whether even the successor of Sir Basil Blackett 
will blesfs him after a year or two if the policy now intended is carried 
through. Sir, one, of the remissions of taxation is removal of export duty 

on hides. This is to cost Government Es- 9 lakhs this year. The 
Honourable Member, I am sure, has not forgotten that w'hen the export 
^uty on. hides was decreased, the Indian commercial community, and 
particularly the Association in Madras interested in the hide export trade, 
^protested against it- Government, now, Sir, pioposo to complete the 
remission, and here at any rate, there is no question of gratitude for the 
remission of taxation- . ‘It is a question of verv" strong protest. As I 
propose to move, an amendment to the Finance Bill against this, T leave 
point at this stage now. The next important remission of taxation is 
^he remission of export duty on tea- I do not know% Sir, whether mv 
JJlQPipurable friend Mr- Chalmers, who represents that industry in this 
l^u^i looks upon this as a concession or not; but it strikes me, Sir, that 
if it is a question of giving something up in order to gain something more, 
ns a Member of this House I would not object to it, provided the Finance 
U able to convince the House that v^e income-tax which hq pro- 
io increase on the tea industry ia justifiable and will not mean in- 
the tea industry.. /Regarding,^Sir, the decrease of import dutv 
I am afraid I cannot ^7 Btonourabje friend 

who sees so many, gdji^ points about Jt- I myself 
W to benefit by this decrease, as it is my intention, witliitl the 
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next few mouths, to buy a motor car, but the question that this House 
has to consider is whether the remission which is intended to be given in 
this connection will really benefit the country. I know that the Finauce 
Member said that he expected that this concession which is given by 
the Central Government may bo used as a reason for taxation on motor 
ears by Provincial Governments, for the purpose of better upkeep of roads 
in the provinces. But is there any certainty of this? No su<jh condi¬ 
tion, 1 understand, is going to be put on. As many provinces complain, of 
depression of trade and consequent deficits in their Budgets, it is possible 
that it may be devoted, Sir,, to make up for some of the deficit budgets 
there. ' 

Begarding provincial contributions, I do not, Sir, at all congratulate 
either the giver or the taker of this- I do not congratulate the taker 
because-1 believe that these contributions are being given as a result of a 
policy which has taken from each of the provinces and their agriculturists 
10, 15 and 20 times more than jjvhat is now being offered to them. The 
policy, Sir, has been a policy which Mr. Gladstone called the argument 
and law of force. But as this matter is to come up early next week, I do 
not wi§h to elaborate further on it. What 1 say is that any province 
which runs away with the idea that it is being given a gift by the Govern¬ 
ment of India is labouring under a very sad and very wrong impression. 
The Government of India by their currency policy have taken from the 
agriculturists of India during the last' two years orores upon crores of 
rupees and are now returning to them a paltry crore or even less for which 
I should not be surprised if those who understood the problem refused to 
ahow gratitude. 

There is one more observation which I heard the other day from His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Ghief. I do not wish. Sir, to spend any 
time to-day regarding wlhat fell from (His Excellency's lips. All that I 
will say is that it is very disappointing to me in particular th^ His Excel¬ 
lency feels or rather is convinced that the military expenditure cannot be 
put down below Jis. 54 crores and is likely to go up. What fell from my 
Honourable friend Colonel Crawford, namely, that he thought that the 
military services were being starved, is equally amazing to me. But I 
expect to be able to put forward my views on this question on Demands 
for Grants for the Military Department later, a^id I therefore do not pro¬ 
pose to spend any more time on this liere- 

The Honourable the Finance Member, Sir, referred to the romancer 
which lay behind the Es. 5.45 crores—and he used the words—“in the 
hands of Ministers." May 1 ask him if ho is going to stipulate that 
these Rs. 5*45 crores or a part of it will not go into the hands of the 
Reserved Departments. Obviously, he cannot stipulate that* I sub¬ 
mit that in order to give a correct idea of the hands to which this money 
gbi'ihe might have made the description of same more accurate. I do 
not mind this money going to the Reserved Departments, because 
the Reder*ved Departments have to be fully satisfied before the Trans¬ 
ferred Departments come in for anything and the more money there is, 
perhaps a little more may fall to the lot of ;the Deplftttnr^ 

But to say that Rs. 5*45 crores go to the Tr^sfer^nd Departments is 
tp' triy miii^ little, wide of .the mark* But, Sir' fdr these 545,erores,. 

le price wh|ch’ the Finance Member has alrea^yj taken and wishes 
to tb ,take;f6r what he sa;^s he is i^vihg/to the provinces now?. 

Bitimates have been put fprW^, 'and I '4m aW'wre that ; the Fmanoe 
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Member has challenged them, that he has taken 40 crores per year out 
of the agriculturists owing to the 12^ per cent, reduction in their receipts 
on exports alone. I will only quote to him Sir David Barbour, who was 
Secretary in the Finance Department and later on an Honourable Mem¬ 
ber of the Viceroy's Executive Council, that just as much as the Govern¬ 
ment of India gain by the appreciation of the rupee, there is just so much 
loss to the people- For the next year the Government of India gain 
Es. 5*27 crores or thereabout. If, on the authority of Sir David Barbour, 
it is agreed that 'Es- 5*27 crores come out of the pockets of the country 
and the people, I ask the Finance Member to consider what tragedy lies 
behind Bs. 6*27 crores admitted loss to the grower- I can easily imagine 
what benefits accrue out of Es. 68 lakhs in 5 years when 600 schools with 
80,000 boys come to be. What misery lies behind Ks. 6*27 crores (not 
to mention the figure of Es. 41 cuores) which are to be pilfered 
from the pockets of the grower. What iS the use of teaching children if 
their stomachs are hungry or semi-hungry? If there is romance be¬ 
hind the picture drawn by the Finance Member, there is romance be¬ 

hind the tragedy of those affected by the Finance Member's policy. It is 
not a matter for smiles and laughter, but it would be a matter for tears 
and disgrace to this side of the House if the policy is confirmed by the 
House. 

In this manner, Sir, an invisible income has been created for the 
Finance Member. If we condone his policy it will mean, when there 
is a deficit again, say owing to military expenditure due to the Chinese 
campaign, or a Bolshevist bogey on the Frontier, or any other Imperial or 
local cause, the only thing to do will be to screw up the value of the 

rupee from 1«. fid. to Is. Id, or Is. 8d. and a large invisible gain will be 

secured. It will not be necessary to adopt the ordinary means of fresh taxa¬ 
tion and it will still be possible to boast of a balanced budget- I wonder. 
Sir, if this House can possibly be a party to a policy like this- I am 
surprised at those wiho to-day come forward with their garlands and 
offer congratulations to the Finance Member. To my friends on the 
other side who restrict themselves to their bare duty I bow in all deference, 
but when they proceed further and venture to criticise us on this side 
pf the House, us, who under difficulties are trying to carry out what we 
think is our sacred duty to our motherland and our poor illiterate country¬ 
men—it is not a matter for smiles but a matter for shame. I say 
that our people are being despoiled, and the Finance Member cannot 
possibly enjoy that. May I, Sir, ask in all seriousness, do my friends 
on the other side think what they would do if they were citizens of 
India, if this was their motherland, and if they were not restricted by 
the discipline of their nomination to which they owe their seats here? 
Let us. Sir, differ if we must because of the constitution under which 
we are working, but let us not have attacks from the other side which the 
Miembers there cannot as man to man feel that they are justified before 
/their God in making. 

th# Honourable Sir Ba^ pUM^ett; /VWiy not? 

^ W Thakurdaa : Oh I I see. If the Finance Member 

^^if’t|fe| he Approves of those who sit behind him attacking us, even though 
those Members, would-take another ati^tude,-I have 
, Then the question win be, are they honourable men 
nominated Members? 
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Mr, K, Alimed (Kajshahi Division: Muhammadan Bural): You will 
suiter from headache. 

Sir Pursfaotamdas Thakurdas: Sir, the main burden .of the 
presented to us and the main complaints in the various Budgets which I 
nave read from the various provincial Councils has one outstanding feature, 
and; that is depression of trade all over. Tlie Finance Member either of 
Bengal or of. Bombay or of Madras or Assam have all complained of deficits 
in their Budgets or less surplus of revenue. My Honourable friend over 
there, the Finance Member, picks up the latest news about it from the 
Stock Exchange of Bombay. I am glad that some things in Bombay at 
least are useful to him. 1 wish that he would always be able to fall back 
upon the Stock Exchange of Bombay in future, and that he will not change 
bis likes and loves quite so easily and at times in a manner difficult for 
some to understand. But I have. Sir, here an equally up-to-date publica-^ 
tion. I have the speech of the Right Honourable R. M’Kenria, Chairman 
of the London Joint City and^Iidland Bank Limited, a person who I dare 
say closely known to the H^onourable Finance Member. Speaking at 
thei general meeting of that bank on^ the 28th January, 1927, the Bight 
Honourabte gentleman went into rather elaborate details of money and 
volume of trade, and whilst I have not the time t6-day to put this in full 
before the House owing to the time limit, I propose next week to give 
this in full. I wdsh to bring out just this part where the Right Honourable 
gefntleman makes out a difference betw^een inflation and deflation. He 
refers to the inflation in America and says it is not inflation at all because 
in America the production in basic industries went up from 85 index number 
in 1922 to 120 in 1926, and the wholesale-price index number went up from 
148 in November 1922 to 152 in November 1926, and he comes to the 
conclusion that the addition of currency in America during that period 
cannot be called inflation. I wish to ask the Finance Member how he 
justifies the deflation of currency in India to the extent of Bs. 30 crores 
during the last eleven months which he has made till now. What are 
the figures of production and of prices which justify him in having done 
what I consider to be one of the lasting injuries to Indian trade this year? 
If his reply is that no such statistics are available in India, I ask him 
whether he cannot rightly be charged with having done this deliberately in 
order to see his 1». 6d- stand on its very weak legs and for what I call the 
purpose of prestige. Sir, I may read, with your permission, just about 
10 lines from this. Mr. M'Kenna says: 

Now let me take another case, drawn from our own experience, in which wi^^ut 
any actual restriction of credit the basic circumstances are such as to make our con¬ 
dition one of continuous deflation. 


For . close upon seven years we have had an army of unemployed in this country, 
never less than a million, at one time pver two millions, and at present nearly a 
million and a half. Every year the normal growth of population adds roughly two 
hundred thousand to the number of our people capable of productive labour of one 
kind pr another. In order fully to occupy our people an immediate increase of bankitig 
credity that is of money, is indispensable for carrying the larger volumei of commodi¬ 
ties which the unemployed and the new recruits to labour VUl'P^^^Qoe. To cbe^ 
the growth of credit when the population is steadily increasing and va^t numbers of 
men and women ar^ out of employment is obviously to cut' off! all hope of trade 
expansion unless prices are continuously lowered. But we all know what falling 
prices mean to trade in these conditions. They spell stagnaticm, from which the sole 
ineaiwi^of: .recpyery^^^^^ in? Wag^; It may be thbt With^ falHng prices 

the redimt^on>W(^d be in than in rhal wages, but { Ibi^ dor experieoew 
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has taught us sufficiently the difficulty of effecting any reduction at all, and that 
what actually ensues when the volume of money decreases is long-continued trade 
depression. Stationary or even insufficiently expanding money supplies, with a growing 
population struggling to find employment, represent in truth a condition of deflation.” 

7 his was the ctuse, Sir, in England where there was no deflation at all 
last year as in India this year. Here from the 1st April 1926 up to date 
the Orovernnient of India deflated Bs. 30 crores of currency ..... 

Mr. President: Order, order. I must ask the Honourable Member now 
to close his observations. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I will close within a minute or two if 
I may have your permission. When I asked the Finance Member on the 
16th February last a question about the total deflation of currency, he 
gave me figures for the contraction of the note issue. What is the good 
of trying to puzzle Members who cannot clearly follow it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: To try and enable them to follow. 

n Sir Puridiotamdas Thakurdas: I see, in your way, as you want it; that 
has been the great point about you. (Cries of “ Order ”.) 

Mi, K. Ahmed: Exactly the opposite; you wanted something. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: It is difficult for you to understand what 
I want, Mr. Ahmed. I ask the Honourable Member whether it is not a 
fact that the deflation of the currency in India this year has exceeded 
Bs. 30 crores, not contraction of the rwDte issue, and what effect it will 
have in a country like India. Even with stationary monetary conditions 
the Bight Honourable Mr. M’Kcinna says it acts like deflation. What do 
you say about India? It has not been urged yet that the birthrate in 
India this year has decreased; or that there has been any pestilence or 
plague. I ask whether the Government of India cannot correctly, justi¬ 
fiably, be accused of having brought about virtually a crisis in commercial 
circles in order to carry through one of their points. 

Mr^ K. Ahmed: Not at all. 

Sir PurshotamdaE Thakurdas: I will only conclude with this. In para¬ 
graph 3 of his speech the Honourable Finance Member refers to the 7 per 
cent, money rate and his concluding sentence is: 

” Even now, the stringency is less marked than in the winters of 1923-24 and 
1924-26.” 

What was the condition in the winters of 1923-24 and 1924-25? I will 
read a few lines from a telegram from His Excellency the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State, dated 8th October, 1924: 

“ It is now beginning to be realised generally that the stringency in the market 
is the direct outcome of Government action ih contracting currency, or rather in 
placing strict limits on possibilities of expansion . . . We should have difficulty 
in'i refusing to provide more generously > for additions to currency even if we wished 
fo^4o 60 ^ and there is seiious tisk of a financial crisis if we keep the screw 6n too 

the Finance M«tnber wish conditions to eet bftSk 
sad if he does, is it not all f$r the ptirposes of the maihtenalice of 
his Fnilponceived injurious ratb of 1». 6d. to the rupee? 
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Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
While the economic and financial considerations that are involved in the 
Budget aTe undoubtedly of great importance, it seems to me that the 
speech of Has Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, which has overshadowed 
the budget, requires prior consideration. In order to understand the 
seriousness of the remarks which His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
made yesterday, we must have some idea of the true extent of our resources 
in order to realise the burden placed on us by the military charges. Aocord- 
ing to the figures supplied by the Honourable the Finance Member, it 
appears that our revenue is equal to about Rs. 1261 crores. Now if the 
figures for the commercial services, that is. Railways, Irrigation, and Posts 
and Telegraphs, were taken net and the figures for Debt were also taken 
net, our resources would he decreased from Rs. 1251 crores to about Rs. 92 
crores. The established military charges for the budget year amoimt to 
about Rs. 551 crores. We thus get a percentage of about 60. That ia 
the military charges amount to about 60 per cent, of our real resources. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief yesterday repeated in the main 
what he told this House last year. But his speech nevertheless adds 
apprecial^ly to our uneasiness. It is true that Lord Rawlinson had never 
accepted the recommendation of the Inchcape Committee that the military 
expenditure should be reduced to 50 crores, and he explicitly stated in 
this House that, as soon as the resources of India permitted, he would 
ask for an increase in expenditure, including an increase in the strength 
of the fighting troops. But the Honourable the Finance Member, who 
certainly knows what the mind of the Military Department is, nevertheless 
gave us hope last year that the military burden would decrease. The 
established military charges budgeted for in the current year amounted to 
about 541 crores. I am taking the established charges in order to know 
the true level of our expenditure, that is, the level at which military ex¬ 
penditure would stand without being disturbed either on account of special 
payments to be made because of demobilized officers or owing to adiust- 
rnents to be made on account of the consumption of surplus stores. Now 
the Finance Member, in making his budget speech last year, when the 
level of established charges was about 541 crores, said: 

“ We are fortunately able to foresee considerable savings of an automatic character 
ir. our established charges in future years, as the result of the reduction of the rates 
of pay of the British soldier which came into effect in October, 1925. The immediate 
saving for 1926-27 under this head is not appreciable as the reduced rates of pay 
affect only new recruits, but it is estimated that, taken in conjunction with the 
reductions below present cost which will in due course result from, the recent revision 
of the pay of officers in July, 1924, the savings from this source should amount to 
12 lakhs in 1927-28, increasing annually to about 80 lakhs in 1930-31, and about 
H crores in 1933-34.’* 

Nevertheless, Sir, we find that the established charges for the budget 
year amount to about Rs. 65J crores and this after taking into account 
all the decreases due to reductions in pay and pensionary charges which 
amount to about 80 lakhs. The Finance Member not content with the 
«tdditional burden imposed on Us by the military charges has warned us 
that only the sternest economy and the strictest vigilance can now 
prevent our Military Budget from showing a tendency io rise rather than 
to fall.*' Now, he has told us in his budget speech that .about Rs. 70 lakhs 
of the increase is due to the necessity of increased purchase and manufac¬ 
ture^ of ordnance and qther stores as we Otonot draw'qn surplus stores 
-any more. This explanation does not seem to me to clear up the situation. 

0 2 
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I have taken, not the net figures for the military expenditure, but the 
established charges, which I understand include the expenditure to be 
Allowed for stores. If that is so, the increased expenditure on stores in the 
budget year can be due not to the depletion of the surplus war stores, 
but on account of a permanent increase in the amount of stores to be 
bought in future. 

Sir, the Inohcape Committee did not arrive at the figure of Es. 50 
crores, as stated by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief yesterday, 
by chance. On the contrary, after seriously considering the subject, it laid 
it down as its opinion that even this was too much and that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should make every effort to go below the figure of Bs. 50 
crores. * Now, if we have had economies on account of the reductions in 
pay and pensionary charges, on account of the fall in prices—and here I 
may mention’ that the index number has fallen from 181 in 1923 to about 
14b now—we should look for a substantial decrease in future. Neverthe¬ 
less His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief told us ... . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 wonder if the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber will allow me to interrupt him at this point; it might save trouble 
later. I pointed out last year that the prices on which the army figures 
depend are tnajnly the figures for cereals and pulses and things of that sort; 

it is a curious thing that while the general index number has come 
down, the prices of agricultural products have gone up from about 108 to 
ahoi^t 140 during that period. 

Pandit Hirday Bath Kunzru: I am aware of what the Finance Member 
has said, blit even taking the cereals and pulses together it seems to me 
that prices stand pretty nearly at the same level or rather at a slightly 
lower level as the Bombay index number shows. So, there ought to be 
some decrease in expenditure. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
told us yesterday that he was afraid that the Government of India had 
already decreased their expenditure below what was safe. May we ask 
what is in store for us ? Are all the recommendations of the Inchcape Com¬ 
mittee going to be reversed? Are the Government of India going to ask 
for ah increase in the strength of the fighting troops? Are tl^ peace 
establishments of the battalions to be increased? Are the three cavalry 
iregiments which have been sent away to England to be brought back? This 

^ certainly, Sir, is a very disquieting feature of the situation and 
oxie that requires full elucidation at the hands of Government. 

The second point, Sir, which His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
made in his speech was that relating to the shortage of officers, and he 
mentioned with approval the feet that the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission had brought about contentment in the superior services which 
Were discontented not so long ago. Now, the Government of India 
accepted in 1921 the recommendation of the Assembly that Indians should 
he ^ven at least 25 per centi of the qommissioned ranks to hegin with and 
th*^ an attempt should be m^e, as W>on as money was available, to start 
|f,l|aaitary college here. THiose have not been complied 

Wi#; ted I wonder whether Hif Excellency the Commander-in-Chief's 
the appointment gf a Committee like the Lee Comn^is^ 
propose for the what the Lee Commission 
wkfUpetiGt civil services in India, and' suggest concessions in addition to 
' 'r-V 
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dhose which vthe Army has got already in consequence of the Lee Commis- 
-ftion's report. 

The last point that I wish to deal with in the speech of His Excellency 
•the Commander-in-Chief relates to the handling over of Aden to His 
Majesty’s .Government. Now, we know*, Sir, that the transfer pf Aden has 
occupied the attention both of the Assembly and the Council of State during 
the last six years. There was a debate on the subject in the Council of 
State in Sejptembef 1921 and a number of questions have been put subse¬ 
quently in both Houses. Mr. Bray, or Sir Denys Bray as he now is, in 
replying to a question put by Mr. Joshi in this House said in September 
3922: 

I would remind the Honourable Member of my statement on the 16th January 
.that Government have no intention of arriving at a decision (in regard to the transfer 
of the administrative control of Aden to the Colonial Office) without giving this 
Assembly an opportunity for discussion 

and this assurance was repeated in the Council of State in 1924, and yet, 
so far as 1 know, the Legislature has been given no opportunity tor discuss¬ 
ing this question before Aden was transferred to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment.^ I am aware, Sir, that the township of Aden still remains in the 
-hands of the Government of India, but I would here like to point out the 
statement made by Sir Denys Bray in the (Council of State in September 1921 
in which he said that the township of Aden is “inseparably and inextricably” 
connected with the Aden Protectorate. We have, therefore, a lively fear, 
that although the town of Aden still remains with the Government of India, 
it may pass out of their hands at no distant date, and all the apprehensions 
that were expressed in the Council of State with regard to the position of 
Indians, should Aden be placed under the Colonial Office, may come to be 
realised. 

I will turn now in the few minutes that remain to me to the Budget 
proper. I will not go over the ground already covered, but I. should like 
to say with regard to the surpluses which form the central feature of the 
Honourable the Pinance Member’s Budget that they bring out the com 
plaint voiced repeatedly in previous years and during this discussion in 
this House that the surpluses have been arrived at either by under-estimat¬ 
ing. revenue or over-estimating expenditure. Now', I will not trouble the 
H-ouse with the figures for 1928-24 for they require somewhat complicated 
adjustments which J am unable to go into here, but the figures for 1924- 
25 are simpler. Now in 1924-25 we budgeted for a surplus of 18 lakhs. 
The revised figures show a surplus of about 4 crores. Now, w^e must admit 
that the surplus of 4 crores was to no small extent due to the extra protec¬ 
tive duties levied in June 1924. But, Sir, the actuals amounted to about 
a crore and 3/4ths more tlian even the revised estimates. In 1925-26, the 
. surplus, which was expected to be* 24 lakhs, amounted to about 3J crores 
and this after a loss of about 71 lakhs due to the suspension of the 
cotton excise duty. And in the existing year, we are going to have, instead 
of a surplus of about 5 lakhs, a surplus of a little over 3 crores and this after 
having remitted the cotton excise duty, w^hich accounts for about a crore 
and 3/4tb8, and reduced the provincial contributions -by al^ut a crore. 
These facts, Sir, to be duly appreciated should be considered along wdth tHe 
figures for debt redemption. Now, I am not going , tb deal with the ques¬ 
tion of debt redemption as a whole because it he^ been repeatedly discussted 
in this Hnuse. 1 sTiohld like, howeveri' to draw,attention to one aspect of 
‘ It Slid that is the amouiit provided for railway annuitiesr and railway sinWng 
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funds. The specific amount provided in that connection as shown 
in the memorandum of the Financial Secretary amounts to a 
little over 2 crores but 1 take it that of the unallotted sum 
of about 95 lakhs a large portion is due to the increased amount 
of railway sinking funds. The Honourable the Finance Member 
told us in 1924-25 that he had transferred the figures relating to Railway 
sinking funds and annuities from the Railway Budget to the General Budget 
out of deference to the opinion of this House. Now, Sir, this House asked 
in 1923 that this expenditure should be debited to capital and not to revenue. 
If it is to be debited to revenue, why not transfer it to the Railway Budget? 
Since the defence of the Honourable the Finance Member for providing for 
it is that it will decrease the rate of interest at which money can be 
borrowed for productive purposes, in other words, for railway extensions, it 
is only fair that the money provided for the redemption of railway debt 
should come out of railway revenues. This money should be included in 
the Railway Budget in order that we may know exactly the contribution 
that tho railway revenues are making to us. You have a depreciation fund 
there. You have a reserve fund there. And not satisfied with them, voir 
charge the expenditure on account of railw^ay annuities and sinking •funds 
to revenue. Now, if this expenditure were transferred to the railway 
budget, I am sure that the s»ize of the reserve fund at any rate would de¬ 
crease. But at present, while the reserve fund is pretty large and is added 
to annually, the revenues get no relief by being saved the expenditure on 
account of annuities and sinking funds. 

Just one word more, 8ir, before I sit down. The Honourable the* 
Finance Member has inh^rmcd this House repeatedly that the surplusea 
that it is having is due really to the prudent policy followed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in regard to debt redemption. I would ask him whether 
howsoever good raihvay construction on productive works, might be, ho 
would be willing to come forward and directly ask this House to levy taxa¬ 
tion in order to provide money for constructing irrigation works or productive 
works of some other character in order to benefit the revenues 
ultimately. I submit. Sir, that if he wishes to increase really 
the prosperity of this country he should increase its spending power and this, 
he will be able to do only when he reduces the military expenditure, so that, 
to use a well-wom phrase, the money might remain with the people to. 
fructify in their pockets. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minute® 
Past Two of the Clock, 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Nawab Sir Sahlbsada Abdul Qalyum (North-Weet Frontier Province: 
Iftoihinated Non-Official): Sir, 1 am glad that I have got this ppportunity 
of ipeaking in the House immediately after the recess, when there axe not 
M present and I am not following a good speaker I Sir, another 

another Bu^et has been presented before this Houfie. 
Have got an opportunity of bringing their 
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the House and I should like to repeat my story too, namely, the story of 
the North-West Frontier Province, if I may call it the “unfortunate. 
But before proceeding to repeat that story^^ 1 should like to say just a few 
words on the general aspect of the Budget. A good many speajkers have 
preceded me and the majority of them have criticised it, but I am sbitfy 
that I cannot follow the general trend of their criticism, though I may 
have a little grievance of my own about which I shall have to speak to 
the House on the motion I have given a notice of, if it ever comes before 
the House, regarding the shortness of funds for the improvement of the 
Frontier administration. But it stands as No. 74 in the List of Demands 
for Grants, which always comes under the guillotine, and no one has ever, 
been able to speak on that subject. However, that is the fate of all smaller, 
provinces and smaller matters!! Now, Sir, if I add a few words of con¬ 
gratulation to the Honourable the Finance Member on his fifth Budget, 
that is another surplus budget, I must not be accused of any partiality. 
To a layman like myself it does not matter how the ratio is dealt with, how* 
the export and import duties are enhanced or reduced. It is the direct 
taxation, Sir, which a man in my position understands and T am glad t<3 
think that there is no direct taxation in the present Budget. 

Sir, something has been said about tlie wastage or heavy expenditure 
on Delhi. I cannot agree with the gentleman who raised that objection. 
Delhi has been the seat of numerous dynasties in the past and every 
dynasty has left soine mark behind to show to the coming generations the 
standard of its civilisation, and when the time comes, as it always comes, 
whether a thousand years hence, or three tliousand years hence as in the 
rase of the old Hindu civilisation, there will be a lime when posterity 
may say that a certain civilisation existed in the 20th century or that a 
certain race was ruling the countr}* with such a standard of civilisation 
behind it. We should not grudge this expenditure because most of the 
expenditure goes towards brick and stone, which are the product of the 
country and which will be If^ft behind by this Government when it goes, 
if it will ever go. 

Another question which concerns me a little more directly is the expense 
of the army. That has been very much exaggerated. I do not believe that 
even the present-day Indian army is sufficient to cope with the requirements 
of the country. (Laughter.) I suppose it is the lull in the troubles that 
encourages my friends on the other side to laugh at my remarks but these 
lulls can never be trusted.. It may be just a lull before the storm. You 
have got a land border of nearly 1,400 miles. You have to defend that 
border from the north-east, all round the north, to the north-west and 
south-west to the sea. That border is full of arms. You will be surprised 
to know that the tribes on the North-West Frontier alone can put up half 
a million well-armed men in the field if they were ever to rise simultaneous¬ 
ly. This is not improbable as the means of communication in those 
countries are so much better nowadays and the propaganda work in those 
parts is so steady and thorough. I would not say which side. It is 
not only from the Bolshevik side. I hope you will excuse me if I say that 
it also comes from the centre of India. These waves of fanaticism, these 
reports of communal troubles, these ideas of so-called foreign exploitation 
and foreign tyranny and oppression and interference mtK religious customs 
and things^ of this sort; are trumpeted over there a great deal. I am not 
only speaking of iny cb-religionists, the Mussulmaha across the North-Wesi 
Fmntier. Similar feelings may be prevailing or may arise in the Bast, say, 
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on the Nepal side in syiftpathy with their co-religionists in India. In short, 
Sir, we are encircled by this bbr4er of 1,400 miles with well-armed people 
all round us, while you have not yet got a national army, but onlj a hired 
army, serving for the pay that it is getting. I do not blame you or 
criticise you for it, but I must say at least this much that you have not 
yet shown the spirit for national soldiering. 

Mr. PresideiltS Will the Honourable Member please address the Chair? 

Hawab pir Sabjlbiada Abdul Qaiyum: Yts, Sir. I mean that the soldiering 
spirit on which you could depend when an emergency arises is lacking in the 
country^ All that you have to depend on is the Indian army or the British 
units that are here. My one point, which I do not want to enlarge upon 
because the thne at my disposal is not sufficient, is that the present-day 
army is not sufficient for even one-timth of the danger and the risk that 
-exist on the land borders of India. On the other side India of course is 
surrounded by the sea, and we have the good luck to have the very power¬ 
ful navy of the British to defend us there. But my point is that your 
expenditure on the North-West Frontier for purposes of defence is nothing 
in comparison wdth the very very heavy expenditure incurred on the 
British navy, which defends vbiir shores. So, you should never grudge 
the expenditure on the army. Sir, as regards economy in that expenditure, 
I was sorry to hear my friend Colonel Crawford say that there may be 
some little extravagance or wastage, which it might be possible to retrench. 
As a military officer he ought to knew that in'the army the expenditure is 
governed by very strict rules and regulations, especially with respect to 
the issue of rations, clothing, etc. It is not like the civil departments, 
where travelling allowances, equipment grants and even saloons for our 
friends over there, place a very heavy burden on the finances. There is no 
avoidable wastage and no extravagant expenditure in the army as far as 
J can make out from my long association with the army. Sir, that is 
my second point. But whatever may be the case, Sir, I realize the difft- 

• culties of my friend the Finance Member. The Finance Member’s position 
is not an enviable one. I remember when I was on service with a very 
distinguished officer. Sir Frederic Cunningham, on one of our frontier expe¬ 
ditions, I was only a junior official then, and when I took him his despatch 
to sign, he said to me, “My youiig friend, I am in great difficulty.. T am 
between two enemies. In the front 1 have got FTashim Ali, who has cost 
me three expeditions, and in the back t am stabbed by that devil of an 
Accountant General, who is al^^ays ready to cut dowm my expenses, and 

,I (Jo not'know what to do. But still I miist go on spending freely, and if 
J am sent to jail or hanged afterwards I will not mind it so long as T can 
bring this expedition to a successful issue.'* So you shoul(J make some 

* little allowance for the difficulties of officers on the spot when they are 
carrying on your business. 

Well, Sir, there is this surplus budget. I am very bad at figures. 
WHe^er it is 3 crores or something else, I am not quite sure. But there 
^ a; surplus. And you do not khow Kow to spend it. There is a suggestioin 
the Government side that ft should be spent on the remission of 
and God knows what felse; ’ But I can suggest to you one Very 
investing this sui^lUr m and it is to open neur' com 
roads and neUr” railways oh the Frontier. IPhat is your 
•b^t Investment. I assure you, Sir, that ’ it will save you' teh' times that 
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.-amount in 10 years. Has Excellency the Commander-in-Chief told us 
yesterday afternoon something about the improvements that had" taken 
jplace on the frontier, particularly on the Waziristan side. Well, Sir, I 
Jmow ther^ is an enormous improvemeilt, but I am sorry I caiinot give the 
whole credit for it to your army, your power or to your forces.. You were 
fighting in that comer for nearly 8 years, at a cost of 30 to 40 crores, and it 
.was still the beginning of the fight when you began to build the roads. 
You may have realized the position of those people that they were not 
fighting for the love or pleasure of fighting but only for a bare living. You 
introduced ordinary works in their country which have improved your com- 
niunications and fortified your frontier and have brought them a little labour 
near their homes and that has satisfied them and improved the position, Sir. 
(Hear, hear.) That improved the position not only in the Waziristan 
country, but look at the turbulent and notorious Khyber Afridis, Sir. A 
small road and a small railway, which give them a certain amount of 
labour there at home, has pacified them, Sir! These were the two most 
troublesome comers of the frontier, and both have been greatly pacified not 
by your arms but by your better treatment. You took your armies four 
times into the Khyber and about six times into Waziristan but with no 
ibetter results, 

Mr. President: 1 regret the Honourable Member still persists in address¬ 
ing the Treasury Benches. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: 1 beg your pardon, Sir; this was the 
only opportunity when 1 thought one was not out of order or seriously 
out of order, as it was a general discussion. Well, Sir, those are the 
reasons which have pacified those people. The people in these frontier 
lands, Sir, are not slack and sluggish in going in for physical labour. They 
go as far as Australia, they come out even as moneylenders to India, though 
that profession has now been handicapped, because I was told the other day 
by one of these moneylenders that Indian people w^ero becoming very 
troublesome and were not paying back their debts, Sir, (Layghter), that 
’every debtor w^anted to be killed, and that the moneylenders were not pre¬ 
pared to kill everybody and be hanged instead: so that profession has also 
gone to a certain extent. Whatever labour is available is being done quite 
. willingly by these people wdiether in the shape of the scavenging of streets 
in the Peshawar City, or the harvesting of crops in the settled districts or 
even the coolie w'ork at Karachi and elsew'hore. There is no labour available 
in their own country, and it is only when there is none available nearer 
their homes that they go in for raids; and w^hom do they raid? They first 
try to find an excuse to raid the Shiahs as against the Sunnis, their own 
brethren, and when there is nothing to be found wdth the Shiahs> th^ they 
go to the settled districts. They used to make a little distinction between 
itindus and Musalmans in the beginning, because the Hindu possessed a 
‘little more wealth than the Musalman, but now even that distinction is 
-not naade by them, Sir. (Laughter.) There is a proverb, in my language, 
;and i wish I could translate it correctly, for you. It says: 

“A naked man can leave tli6 road and turn aside but not the hungry man,** 

'T3ie meaning is that a naked man is ashamed of being ,seen by others, but 
a hungry man must pass through the main streets so as to get a piece of 
bread to eat. It is really their hunger which tnakes them go in for these 
-tiioubles/ If you bring their level of living to th^ same standard as that'of 
ihe people around them in the settled districts or In Afghahfstan, I assuie 
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you^i Sir, and assure you honestly, that you will not hear of all ,this raid¬ 
ing. It is not a love affair. It is only a bare necessity, Sir. So I will 
advise the Honourable the Finance Member that whatever portion of the 
surplus, if not the whole, that he can spare, he must invest in railways and 
roads on the Frontier, and if I may suggest to him, there is a line, a very 
fine line, from Tank to Hindu Bagh which will connect the two sister 
Provinces of the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan. That line will 
pacify a good many of the Gomal and Waziristan tribes. Similarly, you 
may take up the old Thall and Parachinar Railway, the land for which was 
purchased and everything else was done some time back; but God alone 
knows the reason for the change of your policy. If you will only revive*that 
line for which I have put a question, you will really be bringing under in¬ 
fluence certain other tribes round the Kurram Valley. Similarly, the line 
through Tochi will do a lot of good. These are my suggestions. 

Mr. Ihfeatdent: And no more. The Honourable Member’s time is up. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: But I have not yet touched my 
main point, the Frontier Reforms. 

Mr. President: The Chair is very sorry. 

Nawab Sir Sahibdada Abdul Qaiyum : Then I will let the tribesmen find 
their own way and must come back to my own part of the Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. ^ 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has exceeded his time limit. 
He cannot come back to anything. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: I will just finish,. Sir. My griev¬ 
ances about the ‘"Reforms” are the same as those of my friend Mr. Har* 
Bilas Sarda, except that he seemed to be a little jealous of our 300 schools. 
Perhaps he forgets that a similar number was closed some time back and^ 
that we are only getting practically what we have Ibst in the interim. 
About Delhi, he and I both ought to be agreed that it is the pet child of 
the Government and we should not be jealous of it. Blit what about the 
Reforms fear the Frontier? Sir, I do not know why there is all this delay. 
We.are told, “We are considering”. From 1920 till this day they are con¬ 
sidering this question. Who are the advisers of Government in this matter 
—we understand that the Governor General is in direct touch with the 
Frontier since 1901,—^but who are his advisers in the matter? Is it Sir 
Denys Bray, the tpermanent Foreign Secretary, who was the President of 
thi Frontier Enquiry Committee of 1922, or Sir Norman Polton, 
the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, who was 
the Secretary of that Committee? Even the present Foreign Secretary 
and the Private Secretary to His Excellency are from those parts. And 
there is Sir Alexander Muddiman, who has paid several visits to that pro¬ 
vince. I do not know what delay there is in the consideration of thi® 
case, Sir. Is it the fear of our getting enormous powers under the Reform®,, 
the powers of life and death or of law and order, that have to be oonsf- 
dered, or only matters connected with a few schools and hospitals and some 
such things that are likely to be affected? I would not, however, detain the 
oh this point and would simply inquest that this matter may be 
considered. 

• j haore and I have done. JE will, ask my brethren on the 

even if we have l^n given, though unjustly, a btid 
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name for bo many things in the past, I assure them that we shall be better 
people in the future. We had only one serious trouble and one oidinar^^ 
one as ^aipst numerous troubles in Bengal and among the Sikh qom* 
munity in the Punjab. The serious trouble was at Kohat and the snaaller 
one at Dera Ismail Khan. In both places we have compromised the cases, 
and there, is not a single case in the whole of India where the two corn- 
munities have compromised their cases and differences in this manner and 
we have set a good example. We shall try to compromise all our differences 
in future too and I assure them on that account. 1 therefore earnestly 
appeal to them that it should not be they who should be pleaded as standr 
ing in the way of our advancement. Let the past be forgotten. 

Maulvi Muhyninad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Mu¬ 
hammadan Rural): Sir, I am not merely following thf time-honoured 
convention of the House when I start by expressing my genuine sense of 
appreciation of the skill and financial genius of the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett for the way in which he has handled the Budget, which 
v’as presented in this House on Monday last. 

My feeling of satisfaction and relief is mainly due to the substantial 
reduction* of the contribution which my province, namely, the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, had to pay towards the Central Exchequer. 
It is a well known fact that my province is one of those provinces which 
were hit hard by the settlement known as the Meston Award. The feel¬ 
ing of the people of my province against this Award was so intense that 
in December 1921 the United Provinces Council unanimously passed a 
Resolution asking the Government of India to reduce substantially the 
contribution payable by the United Provinces to the Central Government • 
and extinguish it within three years. This Resolution received strong 
support from the official Members of the Council as well. Sir Ludovic 
Porter, the then Finance Member of the United Provinces Government,, 
in the course of his speech on the Resolution said: 

“ The province which has to pay one-fifth of its gross revenue as a contribution' 
and which is meeting one fourth of the Imperial deficit is the one province which in 
previous settlements has been unable to attain the standard of expenditure which has 
been found absolutely essential elsewhere and in every department of activities.’* 

Again in September 1922 a Resolution was moved in this House ask¬ 
ing the Government to reduce the provincial contribution by 2 crores. 
In supporting this Resolution Mr. Way, the then official representative 
of the United Provinces Government in the Assembly, said: 

** This is a matter on which the Government and the people of the United Provinces 
feel very strongly that they have not been fairly treated.” 

1 also raised my humble voice every year against this standing griev¬ 
ance of my province since I had the privilege of being a Member of the 
Assembly. It is therefore a matter of special satisfaction to me that 
this undue burden is now practically removed from the United Provinces. 
The financial position of the United Provinces is by ho means satiefactory 
and this year we» were about to face a deficit budget which I hope the 
reduction in the provincial contribution will now bring to a balanced one. 

I qnly wish that the temporary portion of the reduction would also have been 
a permanent one and hope that it will be possible to extinguish the contribu- 
tiop in totp next year. There is one thing however in this oonneotien 
whic|i I shonW like tq lay greet staress and it is this, that in 19^5- 
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^kaii the Honourable the Finance Member asked this House to vote on 
the salt duty at Ke. 1, some of the Members of the House expressed their 
tvtUingness to vote with him if he gave a statement on the floor of the 
House to the effect Uiat he would impress upon the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments to spend the major portion of the money saved by a reduction in 
the provincial contribution on the nation-building departments, and the 
Honourable the Finance Member said he would, but I regret to say 
that so far as my province is concerned a very small portion of the saving 
was devoted towards developing the nation-building departments. 1 
repeat the same demand with all the force that I can command and urge 
upon the^ Honourable the Finance Member the desirability of conveying to 
the Provincial Governments a strong desire of this House to the effect 
that at least a substantial portion of the savings earned by the reduction 
in the ‘provincial contributions must be spent upon the nation-building 
departments such as education, sanitation and child welfare. 

Coming to the points of general interest in the Budget I cannot help 
noting with regret that in the distribution of the surplus the most crying 
need of the country, namely, Ihc encouragement and improvement of our 
industries and technical education has been lost sight of. It is no doubt 
^ matter of satisfaction that increased educational grants have been made 

the provinces under the direct control of the Government of India. And 
I take this opportunity to congratulate my esteemed friend Nawab Sir 
. Abdul Qaiyum on receiving a larger educational grant for his province. 

Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Yes, for the primary schools we 
.had before. 

Maulyi Mu h a mm ad Yakub: But 1 hope this increase in the educational 
grant is not a substitute for an extension of the Reforms to the 
Frontier Province for which rny Honourable friend and other people of 
the province are so anxious and I hope it will not be very long before we 
have tm opportunity to congratulate him on the extension of the Reforms 
ifcb his province. 

I also note with approbation the provision for the introduction of com¬ 
pulsory primary education in Delhi. In this connection, however, .1 wish 
to point out that the Local administration of Delhi should be directed to 
take such measures by which the Musulmans of this ancient city may also 
^derive benefit from the introduction of complusory education. From the 
answers which I received to several questions of mine in this House it is 
fully established that the Education Department of Delhi is not treating 
the Musulmans with fairness and justice. Circulars are issued by the 
Government to help the Musulmans in the matter of education, but un¬ 
fortunately no effect is given to them. It is necessary that on the con- 
troUing agency of the department there must be some Musulman to safe- 
'|[uard the interests of his community; There is one more important fact 
% 9 rthy of the attention of the Government in connection with the educa- 
ttcin of the Musulmans, and it Is this that the descendants of the late Mogul 
Hmperor of Delhi are in a most miser^Ie condition; most of Ihem have got 
’JiS iheai^ of living and they cannot afford to give any sort of education to 
I fervently appeal' to thife^ Government to fe^l some 
for th^sei unfortunate beings and if nothing else can be done 
special f^ilifies eiodld be provided for tli^ir. dhildf^b 
w te^iv4 The provision tlife educational plro^dbilihe 
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extends to five years is extremely insufficient for the requirements of the 
institutions directly under the control of the Government of India. Bdh- 
cation, as pointed out by the^ Honourable the Finance Member, is no doubt 
a transferred subject, but the Provincial Governments are loath to give 
help to the institutions imder the direct control of the Government of 
India, on the ground that it was not their concern to provide for sucit 
institutions. This was the reply which was given by the United Provinces 
Government on a demand for a grant to the Aligarh Muslim University. 

The problem of Unemployment in India, specially amongst the Musal- 
mans, is a matter requiring serious consideration. The Musalmans have 
got neither the capital nor the aptitude required for trade and business. 
For generations our chief source of living was either service under the 
crown or the income from ancestral landed property. The change of Gov¬ 
ernment in the country was so abrupt that we were handicapped in adopt¬ 
ing new methods for entering in the services of the new^ Government and the 
landed property has now mostly passed into the hands of the money-lender. 
Therefore the struggle for existence is really very hard in the case-of my 
co-religionists; and it would not be in the interest of the Government as- 
well as in the interest of the country itself that a large section of its popu¬ 
lation should be reduced to a state of utter penury and be forced to adopt 
desperate methods of living. Hundreds of Musulman graduates roam about 
from door to door in search of employment; their parents, having exhaust¬ 
ed all their resources in giving education to them, look in utter despair 
not knowing what to do in order to secure some em^oyment for them.. 
We, the Members of the Assembly, are surrounded by hoards.of these un¬ 
employed and discontcinted youths. There are very few openings in this 
country for these young men and it is of the utmost importance that in- 
g ^ dustrial and technical institutions should be opened in abund- 
ance all over the country for the unemployed, if the discontent¬ 
ed youth of the country is to be protected from falling victims to desperate 
methods. I would urge upon the Government to spend more money on 
industrial and technical education than they have been doing u«p to the 
present time; and I am really disappointed that no provision is made m 
the Budget in this direction. The Hindu University at Benares and the 
Muslim University at Aligarh should be liberally provided with funds witir 
ijistructions to devote them solely to technical and industrial education. 

Passing on to another point of general interest, I regret to note that 
it has not been possible to reduce postal rates in the country. The ^al- 
gamation of the Postal and Telegraph departments is to a great 
responsible for showing a defidt in the Budget for the combined depart¬ 
ments. It is really the Telegraph and not the Postal Depiaibiigient ^ich 
is* mainly responsible for the large amount of working expenses. If; the 
accounts of both departments are kept separate, there might be ^mc 
chapoe of a reduction in the postal rate and probably the'postcard wbiqb 
18 the general medium of the poor man's correspondeucejcould be reduced 
to its former price, Honourable the Finance Mepafeer would .earn a 
great deal of gratitude from the poor population of tljis cquntry if he .could 
take a step in this* direotion. . . 

, I also w;elcoine tjhe increase in the tobacco duty because I consider 
smoking cigareites, especially the^^udont classes, m one of 

*the .main causes cf the physical degeneration of :4he yo^th of India, f I 
am really convinced that the smoking of these cheap cigarettes* creates a 
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number of diseases and therefore anything which checks and stops 
smoking evil is welcome to me. {An Honourable Member: '*What 
^ about the hookah?**) Well, Sir, the hookah is not so bad; I do not l^ink 
it is so injurious to the health as these cheap cigarettes. The hookah is 
the most refined form of smoking tpbacco. There the smoke passes thmugh 
the water and, in passing, deposits the poison in the water, while in 
cigarettes the poison goes directly to the lungs. 

Finally, Sir, I join.the Honourable the Finance Member in hoping that 
in the next year we will have plentiful rains and a plentiful harvest which 
will help m the progress and prosperity of the masses of this country. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: Non- 
Muhammadan tlural); Sir, the surplus budget of the year represents the 
. underlying policies of the Government under the present system. It re- 
;)resents the military policy, the foreign policy and the trade policy. 
Foreign policy, we have very little to do with. The Washington Conference 
was attended by the Eight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri as our representa¬ 
tive (Mr. G. 8. Rangu lyer: ‘‘Question. He was the Government's re- 
Tresentative. *') and he returned as he went. My friend behind me says 
that he was Government's representative. The Government represents 
•all the millions of India uiider the present system and whoever is sent by 
•the Gk>vornment, ;the Government claims to be representing the millions 
whether they wish or not. So far as the Washmgton Conference was 
i^cemed, we got" nothing. '^Tbe *Ilight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri went 
-there and returned. 

Then, Sir, at the Locarno Pact, it was stated that the present treaty 
-efaalL impose no obligation upon any of the British Dominions or India 
wless the Government ;of such Dominion or of India signifies its acceptance 
’/thereof. According to popular idea, Ibis assumes the right of India not 
tc bocome an active belligerent except of its own choice,, in the event of 
a British war arising out of the treaty. Armies have been sent from here 
ito China, and we are told that it was only to defend the Indian and 
English interests over there. We did not know, this Assembly, which is 
•supposed to consist »of* representatives of millions of people, did not know' 
until the army had been actuS^ly sent away and until it had left the shores 
of.this country. And when a question was raised whether the cost would 
be bpme by us or by the Imperial Government, we were told that India 
would not bear the cost. Sir, it is not merely a question of cost. The 
iquestion‘is whether, the Indian army should be sent away from this 
country without even the subject being placed before this House. That 
is how our military policy stands to-day. .1 dp not propose to detain the 
House very long by dwelling on that subject, because much has already 
been said on it. My Honour&ble friend Sir Abdul Qaiyum placed 
* la Very interesting statement before us this morning about the people in 
the North-West frontier, about'theii* phyfeicfd fitness, their condition, their 
^tea^e and their martial qualities, and, given the requisite education and 
d|>pbrtunities, there‘is not the Slfghtest doubt. Sir, that they would be 
quite fit to be enlisted in the army and they would be able to defend the 
fjwte as efficiently as the ‘firitiih armies that have been brought 
'My friend has ssked'fqV railways, he has asked for more 
’Siwf f^ilities to train ^these^'^peO^^Ie. Well, Sir, the xnjillions^^ of 
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India have been demanding just the same opportunities for the last so 
years. Are there not people here fit to get enlisted; into the army 
iind defend the country ? 100 years ago, vi^hen a standing amy of zemindars 

was drilling in Esplanades a firman was sent forth by the newly appointed 
District Magistrates telling the commanding officer: “ VVell, Sir, 
there is a standing army for you. No need for your armies. We are here; 
there is the Magistrate and there is also the police appointed by British 
Government to keep law and order. You should disband your army.'’ I 
was referring to this only to submit to the House how the process of em¬ 
asculation started and how the martial spirit in the people has been com¬ 
pletely delstroyed. Now, our administrators say that we are disorganised, 
we have not got the spirit to fight. But unless opportunities are given 
how willMt be possible for the people to develop martial qualities? His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief said that there could not be a 
reduction of even one man or even one rupee. I do not really understand, 
Sir, why it should be so in a country which is inhabited by so many millions 
of people who would become fit within a very short time to serve and 
defend their own country if only facilities were given to them. What we 
could understand is that the military will be ready with one moment's 
notice tq come into the field to put down the riots and to suppress the 
labour activities. Distressing news has been received between yesterday 
and to-day that on account of firing by the police 20 persons had been 
killed and 40 injured in a riot or what was apprehended to turn into a 
riot on account of music before a mosque between Hindus and Mussalmans. 
Startling news. We have not been told whether any officer was injured 
seriously. That 20 people should have been killed and 40 people should 
have been injured is a shocking thing. Every one of us deplores these 
Hindu and Mussalman disputes and riots. It is a painful thing to think 
of these things. But to suppress a riot, to disperse an unarmed crowd, 
is it necessary, Sir, that fire should be opened and that 20 people should 
be killed and 40 injured? According to the report it is the Mussalman 
that are killed. What does it matter whether it is Hindus or Miissalmans. 
And how shocking it is and how painful it is that these communal riots 
should be occurring; it is a tragedy all these years that sufficient steps 
should not have been taken, (Mr. K. Ahmed: “ Ask Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya: he went there.”) When a riot had to be prevented, ^nd a 
crowd had to be disposed, I say, Sir,—on the meagre material that we 
have got to-day—there is absolutely no justification to kill so many. The 
military policy serves only this sort of thing. Again, with regard to the 
Kjaaragpur labour strike, over and over again the matter was brought to 
the notice of this House how these labourers who had gone on strike had 
been treated by the Auxiliary Force. I do not wish to re-open that debate 
at any length here but this illustrates the way in which the military power 
was used against those who used their legitimate weapon of strike when 
no redress could be got for their grievances. 

With regard to the hides trade, the export dutv is to be abolished. 
Hides relate to the tanning industry in India. It is this duty of a Govern¬ 
ment, whether it is democratic or despotic, or the Government of the late 
Tsar or the Kaiser,— any Government is bound to protect* the industries 

the country. The tanning industry has been s^erbg bo much. The 
egtport duty is the one thing that could help t^t ifadqstry In the counti^. 
That export duty is now mmoved. Hides, go t6 <^dr countries and 
they are sent back to this country as leather. A small import duty is 
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That will not protect in the least the tanning industry. Now, the 
, Honourable the Finance Member, in his speech stated in paragraph 38: 

The trade is at present in a depressed condition and the Government have for 
some years seen no justification for the retention of the duty except on purely revenue 
grounds,"* i 

May I ask. Sir, whether the necessity to protect the tanning industry ia 
not a ground for retaining the export duty ? The hides leave the country- 
in the same manner in which cotton leaves. They are tanned in another 
country and returned to us as leather, just as we had been deprived of 
our own clothes cotton being exported from here, yam sent and cloth is- 
sent back to us, ourselves bearing all the cost. The protection of the 
industry in the country is very necessary and it is the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to protect that industry. The Honourable the Finance Member 
says: “Except on the grounds of revenue there has been no need to retain 
This tax*\ That this stateriient should have been made by the Honourable 
Member is surprising. I have a telegram from the President of the 
Southern India Skin and Hide Merchants' Association, Madras. He says: 

** Urge strongly against proposed abolition export duty on raw hides. Important 
indigenous tanning industry is already in depressed state. Abolition of duty will 
further cripple it. Export duty very necessary to protect industry from powerful 
foreign exploitation of our raw resources. Duty beneficial to country’s real great 
interests. I^scal taxation commission’s principles not applicable to tanning industry 
as IndisQ ^hsumption leather insufiicient now to absorb all its production hides,, 
consequently import duty on infinitesimally small import of forei^ manufacture 
leather will not help in stopping or appreciably reducing foreign exploitation of raw 
hides. The'*4^estion is not whether India should use Indian tanned hides or foreign 
manufactured hides but whether India should prefer to export her hides in raw or 
tanned state. . Appreciating these facts Indian Industrial Congress, Indian Chambersi 
Commerce and also sgme European Chambers have supported export duty.” 

This 1 pljEioe before the Honourable Members of this House to show how 
the indigenous industry will suffer on account of the abolition of this export 
duty. TJie. tanning industry would disappear altogether with the re¬ 
moval of this tax. I record my protest against this abolition of a protec- 
tj ve' t^. 

Another matter relating to a grievance which would like to submit 
to the Honourable Members of this House is this. It is a small matter 
perhaps to the Government. But, however, small it might be to them it 
is a matter that concerns the poor in Madras, the postal clerks, the postal. 
peons, and those who are subordinate to them. There are iso many as 
tcnr gradations. These are people who reqeive only a few rupees as their 
salaries. They have, bean suffering from ah inequality in pay and they 
have been ashing for redress and nothings has boon done. So far as the 
postal clerks are concerned, all the other provinces have been put on one 
scale but so far as Madras is concerned, they have been put on a lower scale. 

I rdo not! know what prompted that, but I hope it w'as nof because the 
Brahmin was paying only Rs. 5 to the cultivator. Dr. Macphail 
^^^^other day was telling—was rather furious .against the M^ras 

^ ‘ ■ ■ V' ' ' • . . s J ' 

S. It. ; European): Excuse me. ^ 

ist that stateihont. 1 got a great fhaUy ^riendd; 
Brahmins and 1 have hovhr been funous. 
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Mr. T. Prakasam : So far as that matter is concerned, whether it is the 
postal clerks that have been trained and sent out by Dr. Maophaii, or 
whether it is the pleaders or other class of people, I was rather expecting 
Dr. Macphail, us an experienced missionary gentleman, to claim some¬ 
thing in the matter of helping the Indian social reformers in the matter 
of relaxation of their rigid caste rules and customs. On the other hand, 
Dr. Macphail took up a very angry attitude; and 1 may say that the 
Brahmins of South India form only G per cent, of the population. In 
regard to cultivation also they are in a great minority. They do not form 
a majority of the landlords and there could not have been any oppression 
on their part. Apart from that, Sir Charles limes also twitted us saying 
that the Brahmin of South India pays his tenant less than five rupees. He 
said, ‘‘ Charity begins at home ’h I really doubt whether there are any 
Brahmin landlords who had been conducting themselves like that. I do 
not speak for Malabar myself but with regard to the districts, both Tamil 
and Telugu, I can say it cannot be a fact. We shall try to know the 
truth of it. Even if there should be any, is it any excuse to say that 
because a Brahmin was paying a very low rate of wage, the Government 
should conduct itself similarly in this manner? In London, if you go 
into the Ea^t End, you will find people who are hungry and who would 
be anxious to get 2d. a day to satisfy their hunger ana live upon. But 
that would not be a test. There may be persons here and there but that 
should not be the test at all. I was looking into this Budget with a view 
to find whether the surplus shown here is a real surplus and whether the 
surplus is based upon the prosperity in the country. One would certainly 
welcome any surplus budget which is based upon prosperity and contented¬ 
ness in the country. But the present Budget is not one like that. A 
surplus budget is not always welcome, but if it is a real surplus, saved 
after giving everything that is due to the people, one will certainly welcome 
it. Now, Sir, so far as the Government is concerned, the national debt 
is shown to be over Ks. 900 crores. It is put under two separate heads, 
one over 500 and the other 400 crores. If that were all the national debt 
and if the Government were striving to get rid of that debt, I could very 
well understand it. But that is not really the whole of the national debt. 
That is a debt contracted by the Government not for the sake of the 
people but for expanding her railways and for doing several other things, 
no doubt partly for the benefit of the country, but mostly for the benefit 
of those who are governing this country. Now, Sir, the agricultural debt 
in the country is over Es. 800 crores, and including the Native States, it 
comes to Es. 1,000 crores. The debt of the agriculturists is the real 
national debt of the country. It is that debt that should be liquidated. 
So long ago as 1884 one of the predecessors of Sir Basil Blackett in the 
Assembly itself stated that they realised the necessity to liqtddate these 
agricultural debts. No attempt has been made to give relief with regard 
to it. This is a budget framed without the least referAioe to this agricul¬ 
tural debt,; which is the real national debt. Just as they are raising 
monies in br^er to meet the capital expenditure on railways and all other 
things, monies should have been raised to discharge the' debt of the agiri- 
culturist and the agriculturist ought to have been placed in a better posi¬ 
tion. submission is that the Budget is not a national budget, i$ not* a 
people's budget hut is merely the biSget of the merchants who are the 
descendant^ of the Bast ^In^ Company. 

t 

iCr. PnaKtont: Order, order. 1!he Honourable-Mendi^ time is up. 

D 
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♦Bao Bahadur M. 0. Ba]ah (Nominated: Depressed Classes): I am 
ieitremely thankful to you for giving me this opportunity to lay the 
grievances of my community before this august Assembly, But before 
doing so 1 would offer my thanks, sincere and heartfelt, to His Excellency 
Lord Goschen and to His Excellency the Viceroy for kindly sending a 
member of the class that has long been raising its voice and always failed 
to secure a hearing into this august Assembly. I take it as an honour done 
to the community—^not merely an honour but a manifestation of a desire on 
the part of the Government to give recognition to that portion of the popula¬ 
tion of India which is considerable not merely in numbers but as forming 
the backbone of the wdiole country which is nothing if not agricultural; a 
recognition which it has never received at the hands of its own countrymen, 
whose long and gruesome tale of untold wrongs I will not regale you with 
relating kt present, for they are patent to the world. The very word has 
passed into a byword of scorn into all the European languages. Therefore 
I say I feel 'doubly and trebly thankful to thie Governments of India and 
Madras for sending me. into this Assembly. 

Mr. K. Ahmed; You earn Es. 20 a day. 

Bao Bahadur M. 0. Bajah: It is too terrible to contemplate the condi¬ 
tion of the depressed classes or the laws the Indians established, whereby 
one section of the country was kept in perpetual bondage to serve the in¬ 
terests, to minister to the pleasures and vices of the rest of them. In every 
coimtry in the world a certain portion of the people through their own fault 
or through social arrangements naturally and automatically sink to the 
bottbm, but here in India laws were passed so as eternally to keep dowm 
some millions of their countrymen—they form 60 millions now—^never to 
give them, their children, or children's children down to the uttermost 
generation an opportunity to rise. They were put out of the pale of 
humanity; they were to be treated worse than animals; they were to be 
staiwed; they'were not to be allowed to breathe pure air; they were not to 
be allowed to drink pure water. They were not to live with the rest of 
theih, but .were segregated aUd housed like pigs. They were not to go or 
walk on the same roads, nor worship in the same temples, nor read in the 
same schools, nor live in the same cities, nor eat the same food. This, 
Sir, is the tyranny to which they were subjected for ages and would have 
continued for ever, but Providence, which though slow, is sure to hear at 
last, heard the desolate cries of despair of the hopeless millions that rent 
the air and sent the Britisher to India. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Why don't you go and sit by the side of the Pandit? 

Bao Bahadur K. 0* Ba]ah: We have been subjected to the most cruel 
wrongs, wrongs from Which, thanks to an ever merciful Providence, it is 
Britain’s mission in India to rescue us. With the advent of the jferitish our 
emancipation cOmmehced. He too hks been tahiy, very tardy indeed, in 
moving his little finger to right this Wrong, but I say I am deeply grateful 
to him. After all, is it not to the fprei^er that we owe what little Qf 
education, material, prosperity and' perBOnaF liberty We possess.to-day ahd 
iic% to our selfish countrymen, the eiste^prOud Hindu eklling/h&hBeH our 
exploiting Our labOuT fulfilment of hirs^^^ wnhl^tidn 

eli:-|f^g ns <mly a pittance. are transpori^e^ 

accorded to their countryiSii^dh-B 14 Sf hec^e’We 
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.are nearer at home that the eye is blinded .and cannot see, or is it a wanton 
.attempt to distract attention froin irregularities at home that they are trying 
to fix the attention of men abroad? It sounds odd, very odd indeed, in 
.the mouths of these people to speak against injustice in Soulh Africa when 
they have brutalised and are keeping still in a state of bondage a vast 
section of their coimtrymen. Sir, they all cried for Indian Ministers. Let 
me frankly ask them what these highly paid Indian officers did to us.^ Did 
our representation of the atrocities that they were committing disturb 
one night’s sleep for,them? No, Sir, I wish they had never got this power. 
Well, Sir, as a matter of fact what has this Legislative Assembly done all 
these years to alleviate the sufferings of these voiceless millions? What 
have the provincial Councils done for them? There was a time w^hen it 
was said that once the people of India get power into their hands they would 
help forward the oppressed classes in India. Are we any nearer to the 
time when the caste Hindu will think with shame of such atrocities having 
once existed in this country? I have often heard wuthin the four walls of 
this House an accusation levelled against the Britisher by the Opposition 
Benches that the British Government has crushed the freedom of Indians 
and has deprived them of the rights of citizenship. But freedom of person 
is totally denied to the oppressed classes by the caste Hindus, for their law 
allows it and the court supports it. Can India get self-government before 
our social wrongs have been set right? Social equality, social liberty and 
social fraternity should be enforced among the people w^ho clamour for 
political equality, political liberty and political fraternity. Labour in India 
can be broadly classified under two heads, agricultural and industrial. The 
public agitate and the Government legislate for the latter, because that is 
largely a foreign concern, whereas the former, who form the greater portion 
of the labouring population of India, do not receive the attention of anybody. 
Why? In that the politicians take no interest, and the Government do hot 
interest themselves in that either for there is no politician to engineer an 
agricultural movement. If indeed there was one, he would be caught by 
the neck and ducked in the nearest pond by the first Iandhold<^ he met 
with. 

Mr. N, M. Josh! (Nominated : Labour Interests): Might I ask what the 
Government would do in that case? 

Rao Bahadur M. 0. Ra]ah: I am just asking the Governmeirt to legis¬ 
late on that. He wdll go away wdth the lesson never to renew his efforts 
again to improve the lot of the agricultural labourer. Now, Sir, it is here 
where we want the help of Government and of my friend the Honourable 
Mr. Joshi. The landholders’ are the most powerful body in the country. 
'The agricultural labourer .forms the bulk of the labouring population in 
India; these are half famished and partially clad men, being given wages 
that could hardly keep body and soui together. Updn their in¬ 
dustry the idle landlord fattens and thrives. The Indian politi- 
cian will never come between them and the owners of lands, for, as I have 
said before, He "v^Il raise a hornets' nest about his ears if he attempts it. 
Hence the necessity, the absolute necessity, for the Government to legislate 
and thetoby permapent^ improve the miserable lot of the airricultural 
lahoutors. Ty^en .^at is done, 8 emigration will cease and the thorhv 
qu^iom, the South African qu^tion, which.has given so much trouble 
1;o wuth Africa and India, a^d England; would never arise. Here. Sir 
I wish to ofter a woM of explanation for my adverse vote when the Honiie 
-considered the question of the appointment of a committee for investigating 

D 2 
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the causes of the Bengal Nagpur’Eailway strike* Such a committee I know 
would do positive harm to the labourer, and embitter their relations witE 
the employer. Why? Because the evidence of the really aggrieved 
labourer would not be forthcoming. It is the man set up and tutored by 
the executive who would come forward as a spokesman and repeat like 
a parrot what he was taught to say* 


Now, Sir, all over the country the cry has been raised that the services 
ought to be Indianised. Now, what can this Indianization mean? It 
would mean a few more highly-paid jobs for the caste Hindus and the mass 
of the people will be left untouched; and the presence of these Hindus in 
those top places will be a hindrance to the advance of the masses, for 
the Ihdians have been blinded by the age-long caste prejudices; and even 
if a few had the extraordinary courage, they would be hooted down by 
their own countrymen and thus incapacitated from doing any good what¬ 
ever to the country, whereas the Englishman, who has none of these dis¬ 
advantages, sees clearly and seeks the shortest road to remedy these. The* 
first and foremost charge on the exchequer of any civilized Government 
is the promotion of human happiness and of the widening of the oppor¬ 
tunities for a good life for many crores of the people of the country Is it 
not proper, Sir, that out of the surplus amount a considerable amount of 
the revenue should be set apart and earmarked for my people and spent 
in relieving their deplorable condition for which they are not responsible?' 
(Hear, hear.) The Government of India should take up this question 
immediately. Nation-building should be directed towards the amelioration 
of the condition of the one-sixth of the population of the country that 
have been kept down for ages. Nation-building will all be tall talk if the 
activities are not directed towards the uplift of these waiting millions, the 
real sons of the soil. The first concerted action of the Madras Government 
for the uplift of the depressed classes was the creation of the office of the 
Protector of the Depressed Classes. This was due to the Gov¬ 


ernment of India. In their letter to the Government of Madras published 
in their Eesolution No. 1835 (Board of Eevenue), dated 18th September, 
1916, the Government of Madras created a separate Department called 
the Department of the Protector of the Depressed Glasses under a special 
officer with a separate staff. This officer was gradually saddled with other 
work and was ultimately transferred into a Labour Commissioner with 
multifarious duties, one of which is to look after the depressed classes. 
Sir, this is not as it should be. This Assembly should set apart a certain 
sum, progressively increasing, for the improvement and advancement of 
the one-sixth of the population who have been wantonly held back. The 
office of the Protector of Depressed Classes should be created in every pro¬ 
vince and the condition of these millions should be remedied. Next, Sir, 
provision should be made in the Budget for giving scholarships to promising 
young men belondng to mv community to enable them to go to England 
or Japan or Amenca for higher studies. We all know the usefulness of that 
great institution at Tuskegee. I mean that famous institution founded by 
that noble ^n of American, Washihgton. If only we send them abroad for 
trwning. ^11 they not on their return be able to point the way to progress 

a natiopal loss teSp 

classes m the condition .in wBicB t&ey are to-d'av If 
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Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Kural): Sir, I Congratulate liao Bahadur M. C. Rajah on 
the speech he has delivered, though I wish that he had avoided saying 
a few things which he has said. I am in entire agreement with him in 
his desire that the condition of the depressed classes should be elevated. 
(Hear, hear.) He knows, Sir, and the country knows that not‘ one but 
hundreds of high-caste Hindus are working for the uplift of the depressed 
classes, and 1 am glad to be able to say that the work of their uplift has 
made much progress, though I wish that the progress were twenty times 
more than it is. I join with him. Sir, in desiring that a part of the surplus 
of every Government should be set apart for the education and uplift of 
the depressed classes. It is a sad fact that not enough has been done 
to help them. I am entirely at one with him also in desiring that every 
Government should be asked to take special measures to promote educa¬ 
tion, not merely elementary education but industrial and agricultural 
education also among them. T am also with him in desiring to see more 
students of the community take advantage of higher education. He will 
be glad to hear that my generous friends, the Birlas, have given 25 
scholarships of Bs. 15 each for depressed class students at the Benares 
Hindu University (Hear, hear and Applause) and students receiving the 
scholarships are receiving instruction not merely at that University but 
also in Bengal and in some places in the United Provinces. I regret that 
their number at present is very small. limy friend will let me have the 
names of students who desire to take advantage of these scholarships. I 
shall be thankful to him. But that is a mere drop in the ocean. T wish 
there should be a thousand scholarships all over the country for students 
of the depressed classes, and I wish they should be given every facility to 
receive technical and industrial education. In addition to general education 
such facilities are available to them in the Benares Hindu University in 
th(! Industrial Obemistry Department and in the Eneineering Department, 
and I shall be glad to take several more students there. 

Mr. K, Ahmed: What about their social education? Do you mix with 
them? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I meet with them with not less 
pleasure than I meet IMr. K. Ahmed. I meet with them not with less 
pleasure than I meet any other IMember of this House. Let my Honourable 
friend know, Sir, that they sit in the classes of the Benares Hindu 
University where my own son sits, and where the sons of other high-caste 
Hindus sit to read. The best thing would be for my friend to honour the 
University by a visit some day and find out for himself how boys of the 
depressed classes are treated there. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Will you dine together? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: You think of nothing except dinner. 
(Laughter.) I think of other things. We can live for other things than 
dinner. If I can honestly serve my fellow-men, I thint I shall be more 
happy than if I dine with them and harbour an unfriendly intent against 
them. 

While I am on the subject of education, I desire to express my sincere 
satisfaction at the provision.that has been made in the Budget for it. T 
congratulate my Honourable friend Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum on the grants 
that have been made foV the Frontier Province. I entirety agree with him 
til desiring that those grants should be supplemented by provision for 
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industrial and technical education so that cottage industries may be intro^ 
dticed and the people of that part of the country may be able to earn a» 
honest living. They are a line people and if they receive education they 
will render as good an account of themselves as any other , people in any 
part of India. At the same time, Sir, I wish that the provision for higher 
education in the Budget were larger than it is. I do not wish to dwell 
upon it here because when the Demands are made the subject can be 
more appropriately dealt with, but it is a matter to me of sincere regret 
that during the many years the Government have been recording surpluses 
and spending money liberally in so many other departments, the provision 
for helping University education under the direct management of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has been invariably poor. 

Now, Sir, there are many other matters in the Budget which call for 
comment, but my time will not permit me to deal with them. I 
only want to deal with a few points which are of outstanding importance 
in this Budget. I wish we could realise the picture of future prosperity 
whidh the Honourable the Finance Member has put before us of the masses 
of the people. The masses of the people, Sir, are living in a state of 
penury, and very great distress in many ptui^s of the country. When I 
look at these costly buildings on which more money has been spent than 
should have been, and when I think of the people living in villages within 
a mile or two of Delhi, Imperial Delhi, my heart sinks within me. I wish 
that there had been much loss extravagance shown by the Government of 
India in building this city and that far more money had been found to 
promote nation-building services in the country. It is most unfortunate 
that that is not the position to-day. While there is grinding poverty 
oppressing the large mass of the people, while the national average income 
has not been rising, btit many of us believe has been going do\\Ti, the* 
expenditure of the Government has been steadily growing, as my friends 
who have spoken before me have showm. While civil expenditure has 
been growing—it has grown enormously—military expenditure has not been 
reduced to the extent it should have been. I w^as saddened to hear the 
remarks of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, supported by the 
remarks of the Honourable the Finance Member, that the minimum figure 
had been arrived at and that there was no hope of military expenditure 
being reduced below Rs. 54*92 crorcs, w’here it stands at present. Sir, 
this is a pronouncement which will cause very great disappointment in the 
country, because we have been expecting that military expenditure would 
be brought down to at l^ast 60 crores. We thought that this was long 
overdue, that it should have been brought down to 50 crores some years 
ago, and therefore when we find the Honourable the Finance Member and 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief both agreeing that it cannot be 
reduced below that figure, but that on the contrail it might go higher, I 
feel very much oppressed. I do not, however, think that in reality the 
fact will turn out to be as hard and as ais the opinions of the two 
Honourable Members would lead us to believe. We had a settled fact 
in tho partition of Bengal and even that became an unsettled fact. I 
venture to think that the opinion of Government in this matter will Hlte- 
wise undergo a change and that in course of the next few years the- 
^dvjajpnm^nt apd the Assembly will coipbipe to bring down the army expm- 
tfir at lefkst fiO, cr^ I should^ be* muhh lowdr than 60 

&st to work .r?) to feJnee ft to 60 crores. H” the 
ecmestly eodeavoof to see that eaq^endfture bvoiight 
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down, further they would, I am sure, find room for reduction, without 
reducing the strength of the army, without making equipment inefficient, 

I agree that it is not right that equipment should be made inefficient. But 
is it not possible to reduce expenditure by substituting Indian for Euro¬ 
pean soldiers in the army? I am not asking that presently all European 
soldiers should be sent back to England. I am only asking that there 
should be a reduction of their numbers and I submit that there is nothing 
in the circumstances of the country to justify the view that the number 
of British soldiers cannot be reduced at present. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: How will you suppress communal riots? 

Mr. President: The Honourable the Pandit may well ignore all these 
interruptions. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: That is exactly what I wish to do, 
Sir, and I am grateful to you for suggesting it. 

The British soldier has his legitimate work to do when there is a war 
going on and to keep himself ready for it when it should arise, but there 
is no need and not much use for him in these unfortunate 

communal riots. Those riots can be put down by the Indian 

policeman, and they can be prevented by the Government 

and the* leaders of the people acting together. It is a matter for 

deep regret that they have not been so prevented in many places. 

I regretted to hear of the incidents that took place the other day in Barisal. 
To prevent the recurrence of such sad incidents is a sacred duty which lies 
upon the officers of the Government and' the leaders of the Muslim and 
Hindu communities. I confess we have been very much to blame for not 
attacking this problem seriously. 1 regret that not many of us have spoken 
out freely and fully to condcaun acts of lawless violence, whoever might 
have committed Ihem. The duty lies upon us all residents of India, 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Eiiroj^eans, to tell fellow-ciiizens when they 
err that they have erred and to try to lead them to a better, a higher way 
of life. T regret to think that enough hc,s not been done in this direction, 
iind I wish that more VTHild be done. But, Sir. the question whether the 
present number of British soldiers should be reduced has to be considered 
independently of this consideration. T submit that it is not necessary to 
keep up the present strength of the British soldiers in the anny because 
there are occasional communal riots. Biots take place in othei countries 
also in the world, and until ('diication has been made universal, until 
children at school are taught lessons in patriotism, until eveiy^ respectable 
man has learnt to stand up to prevent lawless violence both by precept 
and examples, until tten such riots will take place. But that is no reason 
for keeping up the present strength of British soldiers in the Indian army. 

The other outstanding feature of the Budget which has rightly received 
great attention from the Members who have spoken before me is the ques¬ 
tion of the rate of exchange. Everything hangs upon that and the ques¬ 
tion is whether this Budget will sta®d as it is or whether the Honourable 
the Finance Member wjll revise his calculations on the basis of a Is, 4d, 
rupee. Now, Sir, it is really unfortunate that this discussion on the Budget 
comes on before the discussion on the ratio question has taken place, but 
I reco^i46 that it is lio good dwelling upon this any longer! 1 wish, how¬ 
ever, to draw the attention of the Honourable the Finance Member to a 
fewefaett. We all kiki6W that very active cairvi.s8in|^^l^ going on 
amohg thfe Members of this Assembly to persuade p60|>ls to adopt either 
the one or the other view. I have- no complaint to make against that; 
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every man who believes that a particular course will be for the good of 
the coimtry and the people is entitled and is under a duty to try to per¬ 
suade his fellow-members to that view, but I do wish that every Member 
who approaches this question should discuss it with a sense of the solemn 
importance which attaches to it. I wish to say this, Sir. 1 have endea¬ 
voured in my own humble way to understand the question, and if I am 
convinced even at this moment that the ratio of Is. Gd- is the proper ratio 
for my country and my people, 1 would most ‘wholeheartedly support that 
ratio, but the whole of my study of this question, and I ask my Honourable 
friends to believe that I have given some study to it. has led me to the con¬ 
clusion that the Is. 4d. rate is the right rate and that the Is. 6d, rate will 
mean great disaster to this country. Now this is not the time when I should 
go into it in great detail, nor do I do so also because many friends who 
have spoken before me have done this very much better than I am able to 
do. But I ask my Honourable friend the Finance Member to take it 
from me that it is not a settled fact with us, that most of us are not yet 
pledged to a particular view. If we find that the facts which have been 
put before us are answered, if satisfactory replies are given, if our intellects 
are satisfied, he may fully expect support from this side; and I would ask 
him to do what we are prepared to do. He has taken up an attitude which 
to my mind is still encouraging. The Budget is not so alarming if the 
figures are revised on the Is* 4d. basis, as was apprehended it might be, 
and the attitude which the Honourable the Finance Member has taken up 
in presenting the Budget leads me to hope that he will review the situation 
in the light of the opinions placed before this House, and if he finds that 
the truth is with his friends, that he will stand with the truth and with 
his friends. 

Now, Sir, of the few points to which I would invite attention, one is 
the assertion made by two Honourable Members of this House who can be 
regarded as men who understand this question better than many other 
Members on my side. There is the Honourable Sir Victor Sassoon and 
there is the Honourable Mr, Ghanshyam Das Birla. Both of them have 
told the Honoinr«able the Finance Member that be has taken 64 crores more 
in the last three years than appears on the surface. That is a statement 
the correctness of which has been supported by figures which the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member, if T understood him correctly, said were 
correct, the figures which were quoted by Mr. Chetty. The second fact 
is that there has been a deflation of Es. 80 crores during the last 12 months. 
This deflation has not yet been explained on any other supposition than* 
that it was resorted to in order to maintain the ratio at la. 6d, Now, Sir, 
those are two facts which stand out prominently and which call for explana¬ 
tions. I wish further to point out that, whenever an attempt has been 
made to artificially raise the value of the rupee, there has been a protest 
made against it, not merely by Indians, but by some of the best English¬ 
men. I wish to point out to the House that this is not a question over 
which anybody can dogmatize. This is a question which affects the people 
most vitally. 

Ifr, President: Order, order. I wovdd like the Honourable Member to 
conclude his observations now.’ ; 

‘ Itodan Mohan Mttavlyar I will, Sir. Will you kindly g^ve me a 

more^^^ - . ' 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member will conclude within two 
aninutes. ;. ^ 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I will. I wish to jpoint out that when 
it was proposed to close the mints to the coinage of silver and artificially to 
raise the value of the rupee, the Statist of London wTote an article against 
it on the 6th of November, 1892; and the Honourable Sir Dinshaw (then 
Mr.) Waoha quoting it in his speech at the Allahabad Congress in that year, 
said: 

If the purchasing power of the rupee were raised by 20 per cent, or anything 
like so much, (you have only to substitute 12^ per cent." for ^ per cent, here) the 
land tax would be raised in exactly the same proportion, for every rupee would then 
represent 20 per cent, more of the produce of the ryot’s land. Similarly the rents 
of houses and lands all over India would he raised to the same extent. All the other 
taxes payable to the Government would likewise be raised.* So would all debts due 
at the time the change was made; in other words, every banker and capitalist, as 

well as every usurer, would find his property, so far as it has been lent out to others, 

increased 20 per cent, while every debtor throughout the length and breadth of India 
would find, his debts augmented in the same way. The result, therefore, would be 
that the Government, the official classes, bankers, landlords an^ usurers would all 
receive 20 per cent, more of the property of the vast population of India. There would 
be a sweeping transfer of property from the producing working millions who create the 
wealth a»^d make the prosperity of the Empire to the servants of those millions and 

tC’ the parasites who prey upon them. We would ask any sane man whose brain 

has not been meddled by currency disquisitions beyond his capacity, whether this 
is a project that ought to be listened to for a single moment? Whether it is to be 
thought of that the whole strength of the British Empire should be used to impoverish 
the hard working millions, and to enrich usurers and Government officials? And if 
it is not, Ave would urge upon public opinion to reject so monstrous a proposal with 
contumely,” 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoraji giving his evidence before the Fowler Committee in 
1898, said: 

” The closing of the mints was illegal, dislionourable and a despotic act. It is a 
violation of all taxation Acts, by which there was always a distinct contract between 
the Government and the tax-payers based upon the fundamental principle of sound 
•currency, i.e., of a certain definite rupee.” 

Mr. Darling of the Punjab, who is a well known friend of the agriculturist, 
only the other day, wrote: 

” The^ drawback of the 6d. ratio that in benefiting the consumer, importer 
and creditor at the expense of the producer, exporter and debtor, it is likely to 
■operate to the disadvantage of the agricultural community, that is to say, to the" dis¬ 
advantage of the majority of the country. To take but ‘a single instance, the rise in 
the gold value of the rupee from U. 4rf. in 1917 to 1«. 6d, in 1925 added 12i per cent, 
to the gold value of India’s agricultural debts, so far as the latter was incurred before 
1918. The imoortance of this is evident from the fact that this debt has been estimated 
at 600 crores.” 

I could give more such quotations if time permitted, but I shall just 
draw attention to one other very important fact. The Babington-Smith 
Committee was appointed in 19i9 • . . 

Mr.' President: Order, order. The subject of the Babington-Smith 
Committee is a very big one and the time of the Honourable Member is 
up. I expect the Honourable the Pandit to co-operate, with the Chair in 
keeping Members to the time limit. 

Pan^t Madan Mohan Malaviya: I will finish in a minute, Sir. 

I would like the Honourable Member to conclude his 
observations as soon ,«|»j|^os8ibla^ 
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Pandit Madaa Kohan Malavfya: It is well known that Mr. Dadiba 
j ' Dalai, who was a member of the Babington-Smith Conamitteei 
recoinmended that the ratio shpxild be fixed at Is- 4d., and I 
should like to invite the attention of the douse to only two of his reoom- 
niendations and close my remarks. He recommended: 

(1) That the money standard in India should remain unaltered; that is, the 
standard of the sovereign and gold mohars with rupees related thereto at the ratio of 
15 to 1;** 

and 

(2) that the gold mint at Bombay to be continued and to receive gold bullion from the 
public and to coin free of charge gold mohurs of the same exact weight and fineness 
as the sovereign and to hand them over to the tenderers of gold bullion in less than 
15 days.*’ 

Those, Sir, are the conclusions to which I have come by the careful study 
I have made of the question, and I hope that every Honourable Member 
who feels an earnest interest in the welfare of the people of this country, 
and I feel sure every Honourable Member does, will gjive this matter 
his most solemn consideration before arriving at a decision on it. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Eural): Sir, in offering a few remarks in course of this general 
discussion on the Budget, I would like to supplement the few remarks 
that fell from the Honourable Mr. Chetty with reference to the form 
in which the Budget is presented. Attention has often been drawn to 
the fact that the various heads of Demands that arc presented to us are 
not placed in a proper and scientific form which will enable a reader to 
form, at a glance, an idea of the principal heads under discussion; but I 
do not wish to take too much time of the House with a discussion of 
this question; therefore, I would merely suggest that the Honourable the 
Finance Member might consider the d,psirability of having all these heads 
of expenditure put under three main headings, namely, the heading deal¬ 
ing with national defence, the heading dealing with subjects under 
national administration, such as those under Numbers of Demands 16—22 
and 27—44, and lastly, the heading of national development, dealing with 
Numbers of Demands 23—26 and 45—69. That much, Sir, with regard to 
the headings under expenditure the details of which could be easily work¬ 
ed out by the Finance Department- I would now like to say something 
about the headings under revenue which could very easily be classified on 
any principle that the Honourable the Finance Member chooses, namely, 
that the taxes are direct and indirect or to make the classification more 
detailed and in view of the peculiar nature of our income that certain 
heads were taxes from income, that others were receipts from public 
monopolies or commercial services, and that the miscellaneous receipts be 
given whatever heading is considered desirable. All that I wish, Sir, 
is that, we should be able, when we open the relative pages of the 
Demands for Grants and other papers, to get to impression of some sort 
of a scientific classification which we mieis to-day. 

Simse I am on this subfeot of the fqm of presentation of fihe ^Budget, 
like to draw tfee attentito^bf the House 
id>l6r;t}i6 Knance Member to the date df ItliA' prtstotatM^ WeV 
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country are so far merely following the En^flish* practice in having our 
year ending with the 3lst day of March,—a system which has definite 
advantages in England, but at this moment, I do not want to go into 
the details of this subject; I would, however, suggest fon the cimsideration 
of the Honourable the Finance Member that, considering the seasonal 
character of the trade conditions that prevail in India, it would be better 
if some other more natural date were fixed, for the commencement of 
the fiscal year, say, the 1st of October, or even the of November, that 
is, after the monsoon is over. 

Coming now, Sir, to the discussion of the Budget proper, I find that 
so far as the figures presented to us are concerned, we suffer under all 
the three heads on which I propose to make a few remarks.. First of all,. 
Sir, we find that a large amount of our poverty is the result of our mili¬ 
tary expenditure. It is a subject which has been very much discussed 
by public speakers and writers in this country and it is also a subject 
which has been discussed in the course of this general discussion* My 
only contribution to the subject w'ould be. Sir, to say that I think it 
would be possible, if the authorities have only the will, to reduce the 
Military Budget by at least a few crores, if, as the Honourable Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya suggested just now. the system of Indianization 
is introduced. After all. Sir, the army consists of the personnel and 
equipment. W.e all w'ant that our army in India should be as well 
equipped as the most modern army jn Europe, but aU.mg with better 
equipment, it should ahvays be possible to rediiftc the numV)er of men 
required. That being so, we. could surely effect considei*able economy if 
the numbers were reduced; we could also effect further economies if the 
numbers of Fiiiropeans were reduced and the numbers of ^ndi.ins increased* 
Moreover, Rir. in this connection, T wmuld point out that in this country 
we have not got in our military forces the system of an active list and 
the reserves, a system wdiioh prevails in a large number of t^he European 
countries to-day* You wdll find that in the easp of France the reserves 
are ns high as four times the number of the daily strenoth of the army. 
In the case of GeiTnany, the number of the reserves is over five timea 
the number of the- ordinary strength. Now, this happens in a country 
where, as we all know, a large portion of the national expenditure is 
made wdth regard to the army and yet it will come as a surprise to 
the Honourable Members that the cost per head of the soldier in France 
and Germany is lower than the cost in this country* It shoiild be possible 
therefore to have a proper policy not merely with record to the personnel . 
of the active army but also with regard to the reserves. And in addi¬ 
tion to all these points, it should be possible to reduce the military ex¬ 
penditure in India by following a general policy which will have two 
different phases* In this country, so far as the military expenditure is 
concerned, we do not seem to have anything like a peace policy. It is 
admitted by practically every one that the army in this country is always 
kept on a war footing. Now,^ that is a state of affairs which does not 
prevail anywhem else and there is no reason why such a state of affairs 
should prevail in India, and one of the reasons why we in this country 
fail to differentiate between the war strength and the peace strength of 
an army is to a large exten't in my opinion dbe tb the fact that we have 
not got a civil ^head of the military which is the constitutional prtwtice by 
which ^ the ^^mili^ary expei^tmre is oontrpU^’ and, governed, in various 
ebufitma: of fet this sysibin ijr dfeaifabTb wiff' be knowar 
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.to the Honourable gentlemen who must have followed in the old days 
the discussion arising in the course of the Cur^ion-Kifcohener controversy* 
How far Lord Curzon was correct in insisting, upon a civil control of the 
military was established when, as a result of his policy not being follow¬ 
ed, you had troubles with regard to the Mesopotamia campaigns, and 
though it is now true that some efPoH is being made to have collaboration 
of the civil side with the military by having the Army Secretary, 1 suggest, 
Sir, that the time has arrived, if Indian expenditure is to be reduced on 
the military head, when the whole subject of the Indian Army and 
Defence should be placed under a separate Executive Councillor, a 
civilian and if possible an Indian, so that under the new auspices w’e 
mighVhave normally an army required according to our peace necessities, 
we might have a growth jn the Indian personnel and we might thus bring 
about great economies in the maintenance of that army. As I said be¬ 
fore, that is a head under which we might save a lot of money. 

And now I come to my second point, namely, that we are not so strict 
.about getting the full amount of our dues from the heading of taxes 
from income as we should be- In this connection, I want to draw the 
.attention of the Honourable House and of the Honourable the Finance 
Member to the facts which have been divulged and which are referred to 
in the Beport of the Taxation Inquiry Committee. Various persons get 
exemptions from the Indian system of income-tax and these exemptions. 
I submit, are such that they could very well be brought in under the 
Indian system and collected to the lasting benefit of the Indian revenues. 
It is usual, Sir, to exempt the income of people resident in other countries 
who are deriving their income from Indian sources. It is also usual 
not to tax the income accruing in other countries of persons who are 
resident in this country. Moreover, no tax is charged upon the interest 
which accrues on the sterling securities; nor is any tax levied upon the 
profits of foreign firms which have only branches or agencies in India. 
And lastly, no tax is charged upon the Indian earnings of foreign shipping. 
All these matters, I might say, without going into details, are matters 
which show clearly that there is, in the assessment and collection of the 
Indian incomej-tax, an unwholesome application of the principle of British 
preference,—which is injurious to the economic interests of India—because, 
you will find that a large number of people who benefit under these heads 
and whose incomes are exempted under the present day system are as 
a rule Europeans largely resident in Great Britain and Ireland and to a 
small extent resident in other parts of Europe- When we find that we 
lose as a result of this neglect of duty about 5 crores of rupees every year, 
the House will readily understand why it is necessary that we should 
not allow such a good source of income to go unptilised. Of course I 
Tmow we will be told that international agreements do not allow of double 
taxation. But, Sir, if double taxation in some cases is not to be levied, 
wvlxy* should India ^ve up Her share and not the other countries in which 
iW income is spentj? So much, “Sir, witfh regard to the second point 
"jEwwimted to make, namely, the addition to our revenues which we might 
it W0 properly pGt into operation the various sources which are open 
''to -• •• ' • 

:like to draittr t^.iitt^htion ,of this Honourafele 

rensdn why this cbnhtry continues to bo poor. 
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I have already given you the first two reasons, namely, th^t the military 
drain is very large and secondly that we do not make as large an income- 
as we should out of our existing system of taxation. Lastly, Sir, Gov¬ 
ernment is utterly callous to its functions in so far as the development 
of the industries and commerce of this country are concerned. The* 
national activities under these heads may be divided into the agricultural 
industries, the manufacturing industries and what I might call the com¬ 
mercial industries. Now, we will find on an examination of each one of 
these heads that the Government has done very little, except perhaps to« 
institute inquiries* Take, for example, the case of the agricultural indus¬ 
tries- We find that at last—1 do not know after how many years of 
British rule and after how many years of agitation in the country—an:* 
Agricultural Commission has been appointed- I do not know what ac¬ 
tion will be taken on it, but at least it is gratifying to know that a Com¬ 
mission has been appointed- But rrfy charge against the Government is 
that Commissions were not appointed earlier and that very little has been 
done so far to enable India to earn more money under the agricultural head* 
Almost the same might be said of the manufacturing industries, but there,. 
of course, the story is a bit brighter. We find that Government has 
done something in order to establish the iron and steel industry in this 
country‘and the policy of protection is being followed in other industries 
after due investigation by the Tariff Board. But in regard to that matter 
even, is it not a fact. Sir, that for years together our Industrial Confer-~ 
ences pressed and our public platforms, asked for a policy of protection,, 
and it was only under the auspices and the pressure of this Assembly 
fbat the Fiscal Commission was appointed and its recommendations ac- 
C6)pted by the Government and the policy of developing Indian industries, 
by means of protection was adopted. Lastly, I come to wbat I call com¬ 
mercial industries, banking, shipping and insurance. So far as insurance 
is concerned, we all know that a large portion of the profits under this 
head leaves the country. We should, therefore, have in this country 
legislation similar to that existing in Canada and elsewhere and we should 
adopt a system under which the profits of these activities would remain 
within the country. Secondly, with regard to banking, we find that very 
little has been done to develop Indian banking, and only the other day 
vvhen I put forward my Eesoiution with regard to an enquiry in connec¬ 
tion with this subject, I was asked by the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber to withdraw the Resolution. Now that it is difficult to find time to. 
finish that discussion which was initiated when the Resolution was moved, 
and the Honourable the Finance Member has told me that unfortunately 
there is no time for further discussing that subject during the present 
session—hope that if there is no time now for further discussing that 
subject, no time will be lost in instituting a banking enquiry along the * 
lines I have suggested. Lastly, I come to the subject of shipping, and' 
there are very many things to be said. ... 

Mr. Preaident: I know that it is the pet subject of the Honourable 
Member. But he must know that he has only half a minute left; 

Mr. Sarabhal Vemehaiid Hall: Then, Sir, with your leave, I p^pose to . 
resume'my seat. 

Mr. Wi Si Lamb (Burma:' European)i Sir, I de$im within the short 
time at my disposal to talk ^out Burma, aHd as I dd at this IhW 
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.h6ur, I may express the hope that the Honourable the Finance Member 
will be better able to bear in mind the few remarks that I am about to 
make, I shall come in due coiirse to certain questions which are contro¬ 
versial, but before I do so, I should like to render my thanks to the 
Bonourable the Finance Member for the remission for the year to come 
^of the provincial contribution. For myself, my sense of satisfaction and 
gratitude has been somewhat diminished by the considerations which were 
so ably put before the House yesterday by the Honourable Member from 
Madras. I listened to his speech and his closely reasoned arguments with 
real pleasure, for I feel with him that in submitting to us the figures 
showing the debt reductions of the Central Govermnent 1 think consider¬ 
able credit might ‘have ’been given to individual provinces, and in parti¬ 
cular, to Burma. In the matter of hides and the remission of the duty, I 
am not with our Honourable friend Mr. Prakasam. The hide business 
in Burma has been almost irretrievably ruined by this hide duty and the 
news of its remission will bo received in Burma with very great relief. 
For once, Sir, there is one particular duty which Burma practically alone 
“ enjoys I am referring to paragraph 41 of the Finance Member’s 
speech in which he tells us: 

“.There will be found included in the Finance Bill a provision for removing to 
the list of articles which can be imported free of duty rubber seeds and rubber 
atiimpii which are at present subject to a duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem,** 

It might be held that there is a little window dressing in this paragraph. 
Conceivably provincial readers might conclude that this means something in 
the nature of a windfall for Burma. I am led to make this remark from 
thd fact that our Honourable friend Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in speaking of 
Christmas presents included this duty with others and seemed to think 
that it is possibly on the same lines as the remission of the tea duty; but 
as the Honourable the Finance Member has said the duty has been in¬ 
considerable, To do justice ro the Honourable the Finance Member I 
may say that this duty has been very much resented by planters in 
Burma. In its operation a thing like this may happen. 20,000 stumps 
may be despatched from the Straits to Rangoon and on arriving in 
Rangoon 15,000 stumps may be found unserviceable, but they have to 
pay the duty on that 15,000. Tor that reason planters will be very much 
gratified by the remission of this duty. I now proceed to say something 
about the hnancial relations between the Central Government and Burma 
and to express my own feeling about those relations. I may say that as 
I go abroad in India and see broad highways and noble bridges and 
edifices and when I sit in my place here and hear talk of surpluses and 
redemptions of debt,I'have two words rin^ng'inmy head "Burma money— 
liurma money". This morning our Honourable mend Mr. Haigh told us 
that in discussing the Meston Award sofne years he and his friends 
went to zoology for certain terms for describing their colleagues. I do 
not know whether my Honourable friend Mr. Tonkinson would use the 
term milch cow" in relation to Burma. I do nbt like the ter^ because 
^he milch cow is at certain periods entirely dry.' Burma from ihat point 
rof .TO.W is never dry. F(}r evidence^ of thai^ fand for. jupitifte^ition'of the 
{ePbg 1 have J think one need hdt go further than the rice 3uty. Kon-* 
Members will find if they turn to the yellow book that in the yfvar 
actual, - thia dutv padEu&d^^lor ih 

'^5^|p^j3|oy|nM3neiit In 19*68,1421 , tturt is a 
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wery large aum to take out of any tpfovince and I should ^ like to show 
Members in what manner Burma is affected and in what de^e the 
vCentral Government’s funds benefit, and not merely that, but the profit 
which goes to every province in India which has rice to export. Sir, in 
1925 a certain Resolution was passed in the Legislative Council of Burma, 
nnd in terms of that liesolution and as in duty bound the Burma Gov¬ 
ernment addressed the Central Government in the matter of this duty. 
They represented that either it should be withdrawn or that the fu^ds 
that accrued from that duty should be given to Burma. In submitting 
their appeal the Burma Govi rnment went very exhaustively into the 
figures, and, I should have been quite happy to have seen a copy of their 
communication in the hands of every Member here. Later perhaps when 
we may have more time to discuss Burma affairs, it may be possible or 
desirable to arrange this. To-day, I shall content myself with giving 
them one or two extracts. Let it be said. Sir, before I come to figures, 
that the Local Government differs from the Central Government in its 
view of the incidence of this duty. We in Burma say that because Burma 
has no monopoly of the prc/duction of rice, this duty falls upon producers, 
^riie Central Govemm^ent on the contrary hold that the entire cost of 
that duty will fall upon the consumer and not upon producers. In sup¬ 
port of their view they quote the Indian Fiscal Commission and the Taxa¬ 
tion Inquiry Committee. We on our part consider that we are supported 
by the Secretary of State, and 1 should like to quote what he said in the 
matter. In 1912 the Burma Government had considered the possibility 
cf putting a small cess upon* rice in addition to the duty which already 
existed and the matter was submitted to the Secretary of State. In their 
Despatch the Secretary of State in Council pointed out: 

“ The essential difference between an export duty on a commodity of which the 
exporter holds a direct monopoly and a similar duty on an article which has to 
compete with the produce of other countries,*' 

In the former case they remarked: 

of which the small export tax imposed on jute is a good example, the importer' 
must pay the duty or go without the commodity. In the latter case the result' of 
an export duty is to handicap the exporter in his competition with foreign countries/' 

.And they added: 


‘Mn the case of rice it cannot be said that Burma has anything approaching a 
monopoly of the trade.*’ 


That w^as the view of the Secretary of State in 1912. Now, Sir, proceed¬ 
ing on the assumption that their view is thei correct one, in this comniuni- 
cation to the Government of India the Burma Government quoted from 
a note under the budget head prepared some time before, and this is 
v;hat they s^id. In the notes under budget heads by Mr. S, A. Smith, 
on which Sir Reginald Craddock!s minute was based, it 'was on the 

fissumpticm that the. whole of the tax. is borne by .the p^ucer : , ^ 


** that U institutes an additional impost of the-,;, 
in I91M4 ^on dirtct tnM Surma to an 

eiitire populatiod^rw arndtovgrei^ thaif^tlie' ttMi *lHiote 

rewiiift in -1*^ 

papmatum ent^gra m atamsFy 4^ieiutare.'' 
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That is for the year 1918-14. That, Sir, I submit, is conclusive, and 
the figures apply with even greater force to-day when we remember thatv 
the 1920-26 actuals represent Ee, 1 pt\r head of the whole population in. 
iJurma proper. So much for the central revenue. Another comparison 

which the Burma Government have made may be read: 

\ 

For the year 1923-24 the export duty on rice amounting to Rs. 92,60,914 represents 
a sum equal to 23*76 per cent, of the total land revenue actually secured by the^ 
province proper.*’ 

23-76 per cent.: this compares with the next higher province, namely, 
Bombay, whosei figures on the same basis of comparison were 4*84 per 
cent. But, Sir, it is not merely that the central revenues benefit to the 
profit of all the provinces; here is also the fact that the Burma exports 
to India enable producers to send rice out of the country, and I think it 
is a fact which can be proved to demonstration that if Burma had no 
surplus the producers of rice for export from India would be very seriously 
affected, if they were not entirely washed out. To give Honourable Mem« 
bers some idea of this, I will again quote from a letter of the Government 
ot Burma. They showed that during the 20 years 1904-5 to 1923-24 
Burma exported to India 12,956,339 tons of rice and 2,955,606 tons of 
paddy, an average for the 20 years, of rice 647,817 tons, paddy 164,200' 
tons yearly. I cannot in the time at my disposal say all that I should 
like! to say. I suggest that these figures speak for themselves of the 
severe handicap under which Burma is labouring and moreover of the 
enormous benefits which accrue to India in general out of that rice> duty. 
Honourable Members will readily guess what the response of the Central 
Government was. I should not be speaking now if the reply had been 
favourable. We had a reply in September last which was unfavourable, 
and I suggest it is significant of the attitude of the Central Government, 
towards Burma that in September of last year, the Honourable Mr. 
Brayne, speaking for the Central Government, told Burma that the Cen~ 
tral Government could not agree either to remit this duty or to give it 
to Burma; and one month later the Honourable the Finance Member, 
when he met the Burma Chamber of Codimerce, addressed them in these, 
words: 

“ If the reforms in India were to be worked as they were intended to be worked, 
it must be for the Provincial Governments, each of them, to develop its own resources 
and its powers of taxation.** 

Sir, may I ask the Honourable Member what he leaves to Burma? Sir, 
in this matter of the relations of Burma and India, I suggest that you 
will find a clue to the attitude of the Central Government on page 69 of 
the yellow book. Here it is stated in paragraph 3: 

** Burma is treated separately as it is a self-contained province and is out oP 
India.*' 

‘^Out of India,** and yet, Sir, it is impossible for us, who are now con¬ 
sidering the much vexed q[uesti6n of sepaifdtioii from India,—^it is impos¬ 
sible for us to g^ a statement of what is otrtng by Burma or what is oon- 
8 ^ 61 ^ to be o\dng by Burma to India, that is, of what nature would be 
came seripusly^t^. separaiiaft. , 

are tiieae and 'Ot&er som^ 

oOMider 
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But, however strong these reasons may be, however insistent may be 
the circumstances, or possibly the cry of ‘‘Burma for the Burmans,'* 
hrwever urgent this and that may be; we cannot seriously consider this 
question until we have a proper appreciation of what it means financially. 

1 think it will be wrong to consider separation merely froni the point of 
view of the financial merits of the case, but as prudent people naturally 
we should know exactly how we stand. The Burma Government have 
tried unsuccessfully, the Burma Chamber of Commerce approached the 
Finance Member equally unsuccessfully. It is impossible, it is said, for 
the Central Government to give Burma the figures which they are 
attempting to get out of them. They say that the figures we have -pro¬ 
duced are not accurate, but do not offer anything as a substitute. I 
suggest to them, Sir, that in considering the ratio question, no doubt the 
figures they have taken into consideration have been all embracing. 
Surely with these in front of them they might surive at some conclusion. 

Mr. President: I would like the Honourable Member to bring his re¬ 
marks to a close now. • 

Mr. W. S. Lamb: In two minutes, Sir. I was merely going to sug¬ 
gest that with these figures before them it should considerably help in 
giving Burma the figure which she wants. Further, in the Devolution 
Buies it is laid down that for Burma it would be 6| per cent, of 90 per 
cent. That is a definite figure, not such' as is put down, I think, for any 
other province, the figure being to represent Burma's proportion' of any 
debt or deficit. It seems not an unreasonable supposition than in mak¬ 
ing that definite figure for Burma those who framed the rules had in mind 
eventual separation. Sir, in conclusion, I cannot expect very great sym¬ 
pathy from the Honourable the Finance Member in the matter of the 
rice duty. But I would put it to him that within the next year or two, 
we in Burma will have to submit our ideas to the Statutory Committee. 
Naturally in considering those matters, separation is distinctly one which 
W’ill come before us and we cannot properly regard and consider this 
question of separation without the figures for which we have asked. 

Ha]i Ohaudhury Mohammad Ismail Khan (Dacca Division; Muham¬ 
madan Bural): Sir, for the fourth time in succession, the Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett has presented a prosperity Budget, and I offer him my 
sincerest congratulations on this achievement; but at the same time I can¬ 
not congratulate the Government on the policy, the studied policy, of 
starving the nation-building departments. Sir, the Government by its 
utter disregard for education, sanitation, agriculture for the 160 years of 
British rule in India has lost all claim to the sympathy of the people of 
India. 

Sir, if the Government had seriously thought about these matters they 
could have made considerable progress by this time. They want to make 
a beginning in 1927-28, but they have a most niggardly way of proceeding 
in the matter. Sir, they have provided for education only about 80 lakhs 
for non-recurring expenditure and a recurring expenditure from 4 lakhs to 
rise up to 10 lakhs in five years. This, to my mixid, is nothing but a drop 
m the ocean. If they wished to do something real they should have made 
a good beginning by Plotting more funds and making a programme which 
in five years* time would have given the whole of In£a compulsory primal^ 
education. Now, hqre I may be asked by the GoTemment wh4re is the 
money to come from. Sir, it is not difficult to reply to that question. 
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The Eetrenchment Committee recommended the reduction of military ex¬ 
penditure gradually to 60 crores. But in the next year's army estimate 
we find the figure to be near about 66 crores. Sir, as we all know, the 
irontier has been made sufficiently strong to protect India from foreign 
invasion. In the circumstances I do not think that there is any necessity 
for keeping such a large standing army in India unless it is required for 
the protection of Imperial interests. Sir, this is proved by the recent 
despatch of Indian troops to China, where India has no interest. To my 
mind, Sir, the Government could have easily brought down the army ex¬ 
penditure by a few crores and thereby made that sum available for ex¬ 
penditure on compulsory education in all the provinces. They could have 
also done away with the inequitous duty on salt altogether, while on the 
subject of Army reduction I would request the Government to take early 
steps to re-organise the Territorial forces as recommended by the Territorial 
Forces Committee and thus save India the necessity of maintaining a large 
standing army. # 

Sir, I should now like to make an observation in regard to the export 
duty on hides. While approving heartily the abolition of this duty I must 
say that there should have been a corresponding increase in the import 
duty on finished leather goods. The reduction of the duty on hides will 
stimulate the export of raw hides from India and will encourage the import 
of finished leather goods at a cheaper price thus competing unfavourably 
With tire yoimg leather industry of India. 

Before I sit dowm, Sir, I wish to appeal to the Government to 
cheapen postage stamps as the present rates entail great hardship on the 
masses of India. The Honourable the Finance Member has proved him¬ 
self to be the rich man’s friend by the abolition of the export duty on tea 
and the reduction of the import duty on motor cars, but he has done little 
to relieve the burden of the poor millions of India. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Sir, if I rise to intervene at this annual ritual, it is to express my most 
emphatic dissent from the principle and policy of the Budget which has 
been presented to this House. 

I really cannot understand what right I have got to express any opinion 
upon items which are given as non-voted items When I find only 31 
crores out of 125 crores of expenditure are regarded as voted items, and 
when those items are just the items which are the most useless to vote 
upon, and the items which really are most important, namely, the. superior 
services and other items of the most vital descriptions, are taken out of 
the vote of this House, it is really impossible for one like me to take this 
Budget with all the seriousness with which it was propounded on the 
opposite side by my Honourable friend, the Finance Member. He told 
us last year—happened to read his speech last year—that Indians were 
guilty of uneconomic tradition and he quoted Professor Eushbrook Williams 
as his authority. That is the only point upon which I happen to agree with 
him, because I consider that Members of this House have shown what in 
my part of the country would be called Dakshaniyam, that tenderness to 
the jfinwee Member and the transactions of this Government as disclosed 
in thfe Budget. I find that the day is still distant when ft is possible for 
men Bfee me really to do business with the Government. I cannot find 
that it is possiblj^ foi; anyone to discuss the pHnciple of this Budget as rules 
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relating to the Budget require us to do, for what is the principle underlying 
this Budget? Is the Indian point of view, which should be the only prin¬ 
ciple, kept in sight throughout as it should be? In major items of ex¬ 
penditure, in the way in which the taxes are disposed, or the mode in ^hich 
the budget is presented or in the grouping of the items, or in the Order 
in which the budget heads are put, I find the Indian point of view is not 
kept. If there is one thing I should consider as a principle of a government 
budget, it is that the budget should be so framed as to produce the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. That is the utilitarian philosophy which 
the modern world has accepted. Does the Budget promote the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number of the citizens of this country? I say 
clearly not. It is intended to promote the happiness of the fewest possible 
persons and those not necessarily Indian in outlook or interest, for what 
do I find? 44 per cent, of the expenditure is devoted to military purposes. 
It was stated by Sir Basil Blackett on the 7th of July, 1924, in his speech 
to the Indian Merchants Chamber that an unduly large proportion of the 
revenue is spent on the defence of the frontier. Simply because it has 
been reduced by one crore now it does not become the correct proportion 
of tlie expenditure. I liked from my point of view to hear the statement 
which Was made by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief as well as 
that by the Finance Member to the effect that no further reduction will 
be made in the military expenditure. There has been a weakening of the 
national forces in the country and the necessary stiffening has been provider! 
by their speeches and by this Budget. 

Sir, the point that strikes me at the outset is this. Has the Budget 
been presented to the House in the w^ay in which it should be presented? 
Wiien the maximum number of days that could be allotted are 11 to the 
discussion of the demands of the General Budget, four days having been 
consumed by the demands of the Eailway Budget, and 15 days being the 
maximum number of days that could under the rules be allotted, I find 
only 5 days are allotted by the Government for the purpose of discussing 
these grants. I do not know on what basis it is done. There are 
' 94 Demands for Grants. Is it to make it appear to us that each grant 
is a trivial thing or is it for the purpose of bringing almost all the Demands 
under the guillotine? I say these Demands should be presented within 
20 . 30 or even 15 budget heads. It would be quite sufficient if there was 
that number so that discussion could concentrate upon every one of the 
Demands. These elaborate account heads can be included as sub-heads 
under each, Demand. It is not necessary to present this Budget as con¬ 
sisting of 94 independent grants upon most of which it will be impossible 
for jMembers of this House to express their opinions either by* token cuts 
or otherwise within the short space of 5 days. If really a budget is to be 
presented for the scrutiny and discussion of the House, it must be so pre¬ 
sented as tr) be capable of discussion and almost every Demand should 
within reasonable limits be capable of being discussed. But if ever a 
budget was framed to escape scrutiny and discussion, this Budget is of 
that description. Then, Sir, the order of . the grants proposed is also, T 
submit, thoroughly tinworkmanlike. The departments of government 
should come first and the expenditure under taxes, custJoms and other things, 
should come later, so that the Members of the House who have grievan'^eg 
to air or points to discuss in connection with the grants may take up the 
discussion of the departments first. You, Sir, ruled last year that questfons 
• of policy in connection lyith taxes can be raised only in connection with 

B 2 
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iihe grants relating to departments. Therefore if you take Customs, Salt, 
Opium and things like that first affd the departments concerned next, you 
really cannot deal with the policy in connection with these various grants 
dealing with expenditure until you come to the departments controlling 
this expenditure and the grants relating to those departments may never 
be reached. Therefore, Sir, 1 say that neither the number of days allotted 
for the Demands, nor the number of the budget heads, nor the order in 
which they are arranged is at all satisfactory. I would appeal to you, Sir,, 
to advise the Government, if you find it possible to do so, so to present 
the Budget as to enable this House to discuss it with profit. Limited as 
is the power of this House to voted items which form only one-fourth of 
the total expenditure, limited as the power of the House is even in respect 
of these items to table only token cuts or substitute cuts and not to omit 
motions, limited as is the power of this House in various ways in connec¬ 
tion with this matter, I say, Sir, it is vitally necessary that the budget 
discussion should be adequate to the importance of the subjects which are 
presented for discussion by this House. 

Then, Sir, there is one other matter which I would like to mention. 
As I read section 67A. of the Government of India Act, it is open 
to this House not only to discuss these non-voted items but also to vote 
upon them, though, as I understand, the ruling given in England upon 
the matter is difierent. But the language of the section is clear, and it is, 

I submit, open to the House, if His Excellency the Governor General 
permits, not only to discuss the non-voted items but also to vote upon 
them. 

These are the general observations upon the Budget that I have got to 
make. I do not propose to enter upon the budget technique or to go into 
these figures with any degree of rapture. All that I can say is that so 
far as the Indian point of view is concerned it is by no means kept in any' 
part of the Budget. If we take the average income of the Indian—^which 
is the only test by which the happiness of the country can be measured 
as by a thermometer—I find that the average income of the Indian remains 
exactly where it was. The net income is hardly more than Rs. 48 or 
Es. 50 per annum and the gross income hardly more than Rs. 74 per annum; 
and this average income cannot redound to the credit of this Government 
but is the saddest commentary upon it and this Budget. The incidence of 
taxation in this country—^I shall not go into the comparative figures of 
other countries—^is, as economists who have dealt with the figures have 
pointed out (and I find that Sir Basil Blackett has written a foreword to 
Mr. Vakil’s book), just double what it was in the pre-war years. Therefore, 
Sir, whether you judge it by the incidence of taxation in the country or 
whether you judge it by the average income of the Indian, which is what we 
should look at, there has been no progress made and nothing for us to 
congratulate ourselves upon. The expenditure remains more or less where 
it was and the taxation remains more or less where it was. Neither is re¬ 
duced. I submit, therefore. Sir, there is really nothing to be proud of on 
the one head or the other. 

Thjsn, Sir, the only question that fiae h<3en perplexing me. for some time 
^ ,past is this cuttency question. . But upo^ this question I do. not propose 
^ to sat ntore'than ope word. 1 wbuld refer to Professor Keynes^ statement 
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in connection with the appreciation of the sovereign in Ezlglaiid. He says 
that: 

Mr. Churchiirs policy of improving the exchange by 10 per cent, was sooner or 
later a policy of reducing every one’s wages by two shillings in the pound. He who 
wills the end wills the means.** 

And, Sir, if I am in favour of the 1«. Ad, ratio, as I am, it is on the 
ground that it is as much in the interests of labour in the country as in 
the interests of anybody else. Because 1 want labour to benefit whether 
they are in Government service or in private service, mill labour or agri¬ 
cultural labour, the labourers should have an increase in the money wages 
over what they have at present. My point of view may be different from 
the point of view of others, but I say. Sir, it is on that ground that I am 
clearly in favour of the Ish. Ad, ratio. Sir, I do not propose to go into 
the other aspects of this currency controversy,. for the very impressive 
speech of my Honourable friend Sir Victor Sassoon supplementing as it 
did the point of view which was offered by my Honourable friend Mr. Birla, 
convinced me quite clearly—because they have as much right as the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member and others on the Treasury Benches 
to form their own judgment, and have equal authority and equally 
good statistical knowledge of the subject—that what they have pronounced 
on this question in no uncertain voice is absolutely correct, assuming that 
it is not possible for others to form an opinion upon this subject. I do not 
say that it is very difficult to form an opinion upon this very common place 
and common sense subject. I do not consider it as an abstruse or recondite 
subject; I hope Members of this House will not regard this subject as of 
an abstruse or recondite character, or treat it as ap excuse for, as my friend 
Pandit Malaviya pointed, succumbing to the blandishments of Government. 

Then, Sir, I will only say this in passing, that the growth of unemploy¬ 
ment in the country is tremendous. That is fee one subject which ought 
to go to the heart of every one in India. By unemployment I metm the 
inadequate employment and inadequate pay also, and I consider that the 
unemployment problem, whether in the lower services or in the Salt De¬ 
partment, or the Customs Department or Postal Department, or of those 
who have no employment in the cities or villages, is the one problem 
which the Government of this country ought to face if it is to be called 
a civilized Government and if it is to discharge any measure of its respon¬ 
sibility which it says it has got. Sir, the unemployment problem has 
never been specifically dealt with at all by this Government. I therefore 
think, Sir, that Honourable Members of this House will receive the Budget 
in the way in which such a Budget should be received, namely, as one 
totally ignoring the fundamental rights of Indians to a larger life, and 
that they will not be captured by the cheap phrase of “romance of the 

crores in the Ministers* hands *' and things like that. I yield to no 
one in rejoicing that the provincial contributions have been practically 
abolished, but for that I do not owe any measure of gratitude to this Gov¬ 
ernment, because the plain fact is that these provincial contributions ought 
never to have been imposed. Not only that, Sir, by the remission of 
these provincial contributions nothing great is really done. The tax-payer 
is left where he was. Instead of one exchequer, the Central Exchequer 
getting all the money, the provincial exchequers are goixig to get these 
taxes. Therefore, why Members of this House should grow eloquent over 
this remission of provincial contributions is a matter which defies my 
analysis. All that I can say is that the taxation remains where it was. 
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and instead of one Government* spending it, another Government is going 
to spend it, and the extravagance of that Government or the inequities of 
that Government may be as much open to condemnation as it is here. I 
really do not feel that we should be enthusiastic over this. Sir, I have 
said these few words by way of merely pointing out. that we on this side 
feel that the Budget that is before us is just the kind of Budget we expect¬ 
ed. I do like such a Budget because those who feel that India ought to 
be administered in purely Indian interests and those who feel that the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of Indians in India ought to- 
be considered—^the only point of view that ought to be kept steadily in 
view in the transactions of Government—^I say those who feel that, have 
got this year a great and powerful leverage from my Honourable friend 
opposite, I think, Sir, that it is necessary for some of us not to yield to 
the tenderness or weakness which occasionally comes over us. I do feel 
that Indians have to learn to be businesslike, and one of the greatest 
compliments which we can pay to our friends on the Government side is 
that we should be as hard-headed business men as they. The more I 
come in contact with them the more I am impressed with their quality in 
this respect. Sir, we still lack that requisite equipment, and I hope that 
equipment will come soon. I do not think I shall be justified in going into 
g the other parts of the Budget. I have gone through tho 

figures. They tell me a melancholy tale of mere stagnation in 
all departments of life, and particularly in those departments wdiich are 
really, as they have been called, nation-building departments. T do not 
find our industrial progress is great. I do not find that education is really 
looked after as well as it should be. I do not find that the communal 
questions are solved as they should be by the Government and the people 
together. I wrs so glad to hear Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and my 
friend Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed Teferring to them and I hope that we will 
soon come together and solve the large communal problems. 

I will only say lastly that I very much appreciate the spirit and tone 
of the speech which my Honourable friend from Madras, Mr. M. C. Ilajah, 
made and I am so glad my Honourable friend, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya reciprocated his sentiments. Mr. Bajah will find that people 
in Upper India are as much alive to the removal of untoiichability and to 
the upliftfhg of the depressed classes as people elsewhere and if in the pro¬ 
vince from which T come it is still not sufficiently solved, the responsibility 
is as much with the Government as with the peuple and the communities 
to which I also belong. Sir, that is a matter on which neither the Gov¬ 
ernment nor the communities concerned have any right to rejoice. And if 
Mr. Eajah felt bound to express his gratitude to the British Government 
for any relief, I cannot share to any extent that expression of gratitude 
with him. It is only after the Reforms Act came into operation I find the 
Government taking some interest in the depressed classes. I hope the 
grievances of the depressed classes will soon be remedied and they will 
come into’ line vrith the National Party quite as much as anybody else and 
there will be no difference between a member of the depressed class and 
any pandit in the land. 

• / ;With these words, Sir, 1 again express my most unqualified dissent 
from the principle of the Budget, for I have failed to see any intelligent 
policy qr any principle in this Budget except the most mischievous prin- 
efple of feeping us in subordination. 
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’^Ehan Bahadur Uakhdum Syed Bajan Bakhah Shah (South-West 
Punjab: Muhammadan): Mr. President, I wish to give expression to my 
ideas in my native tongue, Urdu. Since yesterday a great deal of enthu¬ 
siasm has been evinced for the Budget in robust English speeches, and I 
feel reluctant to deprive Urdu of its due share. The fact of one's agree¬ 
ing or disagreeing with the details of the Budget surely cannot reflect on 
the efficient and painstaking preparation of it by the Honourable the 
Finance Member; it deserves our sincere approbation, and his pains and 
labour over it cannot be passed by without applause. 

Although the Honourable Member seems to have tried hard to bring 
the receipts and the expenditure to the same level, yet there is much scope 
for improvement. The poor subject race of India is being weighed down day 
by day by the heavy land rentals, irrigation charges and taxation. There 
are millions of them who cannot afford to have a square meal during the 
twenty-four hours of the day. Inspite of the fact of a constant show of 
sympathy on the part of the Government towards the rural population^ 
it always enhances the land rentals, irrigation charges and taxation. If 
the Honourable Member by observing economy in some of the phases of 
expenditure could lighten the above burdens, to which the poor subjects 
are exposed, nothing could be more appropriate. Observing the expen¬ 
diture of the Army we find that the major portion of the receipts is absorbed 
by that department: when we compare the expenditure of the two forces, 
Indian and British, the cost of the British troops is as much as seven times 
or more than that of the Indian troops. Under the circumstances, if Indians 
were recruited more extensively both as men and officers, expenditure 
side would be rendered more hopeful. In the last Great War the Indian 
Army gave adequate proof of its loyalty and valour, and now it cannot be 
maintained that it will prove inefficient for the defence of the country. 
The power and integrity of a Government can be established more by 
winning the hearts of the people than by guns and aeroplanes. 

The disturbances and upheaval in the country are mostly due to un¬ 
employment and poverty, and the foremost duty of the Government appears 
to be to procure the means of employment for the unemployed, and 
' remove the conditions of poverty. Consequently it is necessary to replace 
the British element both in the Army as well as in other departments by 
the Indian, consisting of a just proportion of Hindus and Muhammadans. 

There prevails a religious freedom in India, which is an invaluable gift 
of the British rule, and even most clashing elements are made to live 
together; so a discrimination between the whites and the blacks is cer¬ 
tainly unjust. The Chaplains and Bishops of the Christian Church are 
paid out of the royal treasury for their services by the Government, while 
no such remuneration is paid to the Muslim or Hindu priests. 

There are a number of items in the department of Esulways which 
claim our attention. A substantial portion of the receipts of the Eailways 
are derived from third class passengers but no adequate means have been 
adopted to ensure their greater comfort and convenience. 

Particularly to establish amicable relations between the Indian subjects 
a provision should have been made for at least a crore of rupees, and the 
amount should have been expended on the tours of a committee composed 
of Assembly Members, officials and outside leaders, with a view to bring 
about reconciliation and unity between the Hindus and Muhammadans, 
as the Khilafat and Swaraj Funds are no more rich enough to carry out 
such a project successfully. _ ' 

♦Translation of a Speech delivered in Urdu. 
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I very much regret to say that the Honourable the Pandit Sahib, the 
Swfurajist leader, the Honourable Mr. Jinnah and the Honourable Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malayiya made no effort to secure the above amount in the 
Budget. In view of the Government’s constantly showing such a gratifi¬ 
cation and interest in the prospect of a genuine Hindu-Muslim reconcilia- 
tipn ^nd unity, it was most important that the Government on its own 
initiative should have reserved a arore of rupees for bringing about this 
object, and enabling the leaders of the nation to utilise the amount in the 
best possible ways for establishing reconciliation and unity between the two 
communities, and thus securing the foundation of Swaraj. 

(Several Honourable Members then rose to speak and the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett also rose to reply). 

Mr. President: I do not know if the Honourable Members desire to 
go on. 

Several Honourable Members: Yes, yes. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Members desire to go on, the Chair 
has no objection. I am entirely in the hands of the House. Is there a 
general desire on the part of Members still to go on? 

Several Honourable Members: Yes, yes. 

(The President then called on Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney.) 

Lieut.-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): Sir, at 
this hour of the evening, with a very tired House, my remarks will have 
to be very brief. I join with the rest of the House in offering my sincere 
congratulations to Sir Basil Blackett for the prosperous Budget he has 
•presented to us. I refrain at this juncture from making any remarks on 
the Budget except certain aspects of the military expenditure. 

Mr. President: I hope the Honourable Member will be as brief as 
possible. 

Lieut.-Oc^onel H. A. J. Oidney: I will, Sir. I agree with what His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and my friend Sir Walter Willson 
said that "under the present conditions it would be next to impossible to 
reduce the size of the army by a single man or a single rifle. But I agree 
vith Sir Walter Willson when he added that this did not mean we should 
give a blank cheque to the Army Department for it to use as it likes. 
I submit that there are measures of economy and retrenchment that 
could be tapped in the Army Department. I shall however refrain from 
referring to them till the time when we discuss the Demands for Grants. 
There is however one aspect of the Military Budget which concenis me 
more deeply and on which I Jim glad to have the opportunity of remark¬ 
ing, There is one avenue in which reduction, could be effected in the 
military expenditure and that is, in the military medical services. I 
have referred to this in detail in my previous budget speeches and I feel 
I must do so again to-day. The ms^ter refers to the utilisation of officers 
of the rank of Major in the B, A. M. C* in the performance of junior offi¬ 
cer's duties in British military hospitals. I consider this needless expendi- 
tuire,'Unfair to the Indian tax-payer, and that great retrenchment and 
economy could be effected if British qualified I: M. D. officers were used 
for these junior appointments. I now come to a point of great iinpprt- 
to iny communty. 1 refer to its utffisation as a measure of military 
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economy, in certain ancillary branches of the army. I desire to thank 
<‘olonel Crawford for having put a certain question to IPs Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief. When I listened yesterday to His Excellency’s 
reply I can assure you that I was litersdly staggered. I only hope that 
His Excellency was taken unawares by the question that Colonel Craw¬ 
ford asked him and that his reply is not the final word on the subject. I 
am given to understand that this matter is still under the consideration 
of th# Government of India and the Secretary of State for India and I 
hope that the last word has yet to be said on our employment in the 
army. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in his speech said (1) 
that he had the greatest sympathy for us in our trouble, (2) that through 
no fault of our own we found ourselves placed in a most invidious posision, 
(3) he was most anxious to do all he could to help us, but the difficulties 
were great and were economical ones—^the ancillary services are where he 
desired to employ us—Signal Units, Transport, etc. He further said that 
the Anglo-Indians were: 

“ Men who stood by ns extraordinarily w'ell from time to time in faet always * * * 

* * but the difficulty is an economical one, and if one can get over that we shall be 
very glad to take them in. If Anglo-Indians are prepared to come in on the terms 
on which we enlist our Indian soldiers we would be only^ too delighted to take them 
on and dq our best for them, but, if we have to pay British rates of pay, it is almost 
impossible from the economic point of view to be able to carry out the scheme.” 

1 appeal to my Indian friends, Honourable Members on the opposite side 
ot this House to remember that my dispute and complaint are not with 
them. I have no quarrel with them, my complaint is with what His 
Excellency said and to point out to His Excellency and the Airmy Depart¬ 
ment certain facts in connection with the Anglo-Indian community which 
they have evidently forgotten. I repeat, His Excellency’s reply stag¬ 
gered me for more reasons than one. I did not ask for his sympathy, 
we have had so much of it and sympathy is a starvation diet. ^ As I 
said, I have no controversy with my Indian friends on the other side for 
I do not desire to replace them in the army. I havt^ no objection what¬ 
ever. to the Army Department cfdling me anything it likes. No truer word 
was uttered than when His Excellency said that our position was an 
anomalous one, and it is on account of this impossible status that all my 
‘difficulties have arisen both in the Army and Civil Departments. Sir, it 
will interest the House to know’ what this invidious and anomalous position 
really is—one, that is not of my seeking. Standing here alone in this 
House of 150 members to defend the interests of my community, I beg of 
my Indian friends not to misconstrue w^hat I am going to say on the 
initial handicaps Government has itself imposed and to which I take very 
serious objections. For occupational pur])oses T am called a statutory native 
of India. For the defence of the Empire I am called a European, British 
subject. For social purposes I am called an Anglo-Indian. Should 1 desire 
to enter Dehra Dun or Sandhurst, I. on my own seeking, can do so oxJy 
as an Indian. I am told now by His Excellency that if an Anglo-Indian 
wants to enter any of the ancillary branches of the army, he can only do 
so on the wages and terms on which Indian soldiers are enlisted. Sir, 
during the last“ war the Anglo-Indian was freely enlisted although his 
two previous offers for service were rejected by the, Army Department. 
There was no talk whatever then of enlisting us on the terms and salaries 
of Indian soldiers. After the war we in common mth others wer^ dis¬ 
charged. We now seek admission into it and w^ are told that we can do 
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so, but only on Indian terms and rates of pay. Why this change of heart? 
Why this change of front on the part of the head of the army in India ? 
The doors of both armies are closed to the community to-day and, why? 
The Indian army is closed to mo because (1) it is constituted on the caste 
s}»stem and there is no Anglo-Indian caste in its composition—indeed we 
have no caste, (2) It is impossible for me to live on Bs. 15 to 20 peir in,onth, 
the Indian soldier's pay. The British army is closed, because I a& hot 
a pure Britisher. As a community I have for a century sought for and. 
been refused admission into the British army or a unit of any one—^no 
reasons have hitherto been given. It is only now in 1927 after the Ke- 
forms and the cry to Indianise the army, I am told, I can be admitted, but 
only on the same terms as Indian soldiers. His Excellency said that it 
was an economic 4ifficultv. I agree with His Excellency. There is how¬ 
ever a different significance in the meaning of the word “ economy 
as we both view it. His Excellency views the term economy as an 
army economy. My idea of this economy is my standard of living. Give 
me a salary according to my standard of living and it matters not what 
you call me. I have never asked to be given the same pay as the British 
soldier. My submission to this House is that in seeking admission into 
the army my community wants a living wage and we are prepared to 
accept less than the British soldier gets to-day, but we cannot possibly 
live on an Indian soldier’s w’-age. All I ask from His Excellency is to give 
ihe a living wage according to my standard of living. I am really snr- 
prsed that His Excellency asked the Anglo-Indian to accept admission 
on the terms of Indian pay. Surely His Excellency, who has lived his 
life in this country, realises that it is impossible for a community brought 
up, as we have been, to exist on a monthly wage of Bs. 20 or Bs. 18 or 
less. It is absolutely impossible to do this. I cannot perform an econo¬ 
mic somersault. If the opposite Benches desire to have less foreigners 
as they wrongly call the Britisher in the army, I risk them not to look 
lipon me as a foreigner. I am no foreigner to India. It is equally my 
home as it is yours. I ask to be given my proper place in the army, the 
same status that I have always occupied in the Auxiliary Force during 
peace and war, namely, European British subjects. To my Indian 
friends this keen desire to enter the British army as European British 
subjects and at the same time to seek admission into otlier employments 
as statutory natives of India might soimd very anomalous, but it is not of' 
my seeking. I have been given this conflicting and anomalous position 
and so long as the Indian Government gives me 11 le status and rights of 
a European British subject in the Auxiliary Force, the second line of 
defence of the British army in India, so long will I press my claims and 
my rights to be accorded those privileges and rights given to all other 
European British subjects in India. I shall not take up the time of 
the House by relating our military services to India and to the British 
Empire. I shall confine myself to our military services during the late 
War. During the late War, the Anglo-Indian community whose male 
population—those capable of bearing arms on active service—was about 
45,000, supplied nearly 10,000 men to the active army in yarious theatres 
and besides this an additional 26,000 men to the Indian Auxiliary' Force 
which maintained peace and security in this country at a time when there 
were very few British soldiers. During the past Great War hundreds of' 
4:^ the I. A. E. 0. We supplied hundreds of our men to the 
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ancillary branches into which we are to-day seeking admission. Hun¬ 
dreds of our women went out as nurses. Hundreds worked in the Posts 
a’ld Telegraphs and Railways, water transport, embarkation. Practically 
the whole of tlie St. John Ambulance work was done by the Anglo-Indian 
community. We also supplied the Anglo-Indian Force, the Anglo- 
India1| Battery, the Volunteer Battalion of artillery and hundreds 
of our men in the Indian Medical Department. Besides these we sup 
plied about 25,000 men to the Auxiliary Force who maintained, as I have 
said, law and order in this country during the War. The two brave and 
gallant aiir force officers, Lieuts. Robinson and Waneford who brought 
down the two German zeppellns were of this community. A number of 
our boys fought with New Zealanders as New Zealanders in Gallipoli 
and gained distinctions. Then I ask you to visit ouy public schools in 
India ond see the tablets in honour of our glorious dead. I offer this as 
Anglo-Indians* humble yet loyal tribute of service and sacrifice to the 
Government of India and the Britisli Empire. There was no talk then of 
engaging me in the army on Indian wages. I was readily recruited as a 
European British subject and on the same pay and privileges as British 
scldiers., Do His Excellem^y and the Government realise n what this con¬ 
tribution amounted to? It means that in England’s hours of trial the 
men of the Anglo-Indian community threw aside their economic interests 
find welfare and gladly gave 75 per cent, of iis manhood for King and 
country. I challenge a parallel war contribution from any other part of 
the Empire; and what are we offered in return to-dav by His Excellency? 
Enlistment ’n the ancillary branches of the Army, but only on the terms 
on which'Indian soldiers are enlisted. We cannot be enlisted on 
British terms of pay. Is this fair to my community? But, Sir, 
times have changed and Iht* Army Department now looks on 
things—military renewals—in terms Indian—provided of course their own 
terms—British—are not violated or curtailed and I—the Anglo-Indian—thi 
European British subject—the Statutory Native of India is. not wanted 
exce})t as a convenience. I ask, Sir, “ What terms are you going to give 
the Anglo-Indian in return for our duty and our sacrifice to the Empire? 
Is the Army going to forsake the comniTinity? If it does, will the Gov¬ 
ernment consent to deprive the community of that recognition and status 
which is its due?” I do not ask for any differential treatment. All I ask 
is an honourable place in the armv and on a living wage according to my 
recO:gnised standard of living. Sir, no other race, sprung from any other 
European nation, has borne the burden of the white man as loyally and a« 
submissively as has the Anglo-Indian, but we also have awakened and we 
claim from the Government of India, we claim from His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Cbief much more than the sympathy which he has jpven 
me. We claim from him something more. We claim adequate military 
recognition. We claim the treatment that wo deserve and which we, 
in our sacrifice, loyalty and devotion to the Empire, have thoroughly earned. 
Has His Excellency reflected what effect his pronouncement of yesterday 
will have on the morale of the 20,000 An<rlo-Tndians who form the Auxilian^ 
Force to-day when they read in this rooming’s newspapers, that they could 
not join the Army except on an Indian soldier’s waires—a mere pittance 
of Rs. 20 or less a month ? I wonder if he thoiifrht of this when he made 
his statement. I am onlv lioninr that the question was an unexpected one 
and he was taken on the hop. T am also still hopin<y that this is notihe 
last wotd On the subject. Sir Charles Innes stated in this House that 
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tile one thing a Britisher disliked and cannot stands is to be accused of 
breach of trust. I would ask His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Members of the Government to encourage me also in believing this 
of the Englishman. But if I am to be told to-day after my past record 
of service for the British Army that I can be enlisted only on B»n Ibbilian 
soldier's terms and wages, then, Sir, you are straining and taxing' my 
faith and trust in England very very severely indeed. But, Sir, after all, 
this is not an amiy matter. It is not a matter for the Army Department 
to settle. It is a question of high policy and is a matter for the Govern¬ 
ment of India to settle. If the Government of India considers that it is 
right and a desirable t policy my community to be given an honourable 
place in the defence of this country, be it in an Anglo-Indian regiment, 
battery or the ancillary services—it is the duty of the Government of India 
to give the order to the Army Department and that Department has to 
carry it out. Sir, I feel very strongly on this matter. My one regret is 
that His Excellency is not here to hear my appeal for, I am sure, he would 
have appreciated the force and justice of my claim. Indeed I am still 
hopeful he will do so. I make this claim for my community, a claim 
which I feel I have every right to make for. I am fortified in it by th.3 
words addressed to us by His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales when 
he received the Anglo-Indian deputation on his visit to Delhi in 1928, 
when he said: 

** Yoiir devotion to the cause of India, the land in which you live, and your 
desire to maintain an honoured place for her within the Empire, do you credit. I 
shall watch the progress of your community with the closest attention. .You may be 
confident tl^t Great Brit&in and the Empire will not forget your community who are 
so united in their devotion to the King Emperor and who gave such unmistakable 
tokens of their attachment to the Empire by their great sacrifice in the war.** 

9 Sir, I commend these words of His Koyal Highness the Prince of Wales 
to the serious consideration of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Government of India. I ask them, in their desire to Indianize the 
Indian Army, not to forget the great part played by the Anglo-Indian 
community in the retention, maintenance and the development of this 
country; that the community has since its very inception been Its most 
loyal supporter and helpmate in all things and at all times, no matter 
what the call has been; that the very birth of the community is due to 
the nresenoe of the European in this country. All I hope is, that in this 

our hour of trouble and need, faced as we are with a daily changing India, 

w’e can still rely on the Government of India for that trust and for that 
help which they have in the past given to us and which I beg thankfully 
to acknowledge here. I sincerely hope that the Army Department in its 
treatment of the Anglo-Indian community will not forget our past military 
services and will remember that we too form an integral and component 
part of this great Empire in whose defence and army we claim a respect¬ 
able and honoured place. 

Mr, Hirmal Ohunder ObUHder (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, I do not understand why there should be any congratulations offered 
^ Sir Basil Blackett at all. A surplus budget is no new thing in India. 

1899 to 1907 India had surpluses averaging over 4^ crores a y^ar. 

India had surpluses averaging over 6 crores a year, 

iiiia even^ we had a surplus, although the exchange then stood 

WiiOtmmg between 1«. 4-1/825. and la: 44i/l6a., sterling or la. 8-8/823^ 
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and 1«. 3^d. gold, but, as Sir Basil Blackett has himself admitted, on a 
la, 4d, basis this Budget is really a deficit Budget, so that it is by, 
appreciating your money, it is by deflating your currency, that 
he has succeeded in giving you a surplus Budget, "We may 
admire his dexterity, but we cannot praise him for what he has 
done. It^ is very clever of him, but certainly not very prmseworthy of 
him. An& what were his opportunities, Sir? You know that om Indian 
industries have to compete with British industries. What were the circum¬ 
stances when Sir Basil Blackett took charge of the Finance Department 
or shortly after? The cost of production had increased in Englar^, wages 
had doubled in England, the burden of rates and taxes had grown enor¬ 
mously, manufactures were produced under a disadvantage, and in order to 
retain its financial position, England had appreciated its sterling by about 
10 per cent. If he had taken advantage of these, if he had given us 
something like the M’Kenna duties, then within half a decade probably 
India would have been in a position to compel the English producers to 
skin their prices to bedrock and would have produced things very much 
cheaper than they can do now, and the Indian producers would have re¬ 
gained the China market which they are fast losing. So I for myself, Sir,, 
cannot ^at all congratulate Sir Basil Blackett, and I do not see that he 
deserves any gratitude from us. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I must begin by acknowledging 
with sincere gratitude the compliments' w^ch have been paid to me per¬ 
sonally by some Members of the House in the course of the 36 or 37 
speeches which have been made in this debate. I would express my grati¬ 
tude with particular pleasure in those cases, not very numerous, where the 
congratulations were not the conventional prelude to the inevitable “ but 
which followed. Nor must I forget to thank my friend, Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt, for his graceful allusion to my father, quite rightly and appropriately 
brought in by way of criticism of the son. I should like also to congratulate 
my new old friend, Mr. Ashrafuddin Ahmed, on his maiden speech and 
also several others .on their maiden speeches, including Mr. Shankar Eau 
and Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyanagar. There can be few legislative bodies 
which enjoy the privilege of possessing in their midst a par, nobile frairwm, 
two brothers whose views on every subject are so entirely and diametrically 
opposed as those of Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar and Mr. Bangaswami 
Iyengar. (Laughter.) Sir, after listening to the course of the debate, I 
am inclined to come to the conclusion that the Budget has at any rate 
some redeeming features. It would of course have been a very much better 
Budget if our revenues had been free from the taint of being supported by 
a super-tax, an income-tax, customs duties, export duties, land Revenue, 
excise (An Honourable Member : “Opiumin particular opium, or any 
of the * other sources of revenue. The only source of revenue, I think, 
which has not been objected to fairly strongly in the course of the debate 
is our railway contribution, and that of course was wiped out last week. 
The Budget would also -have been much better if on the expenditure side 
it had included a large subsidy for the Posts and Telegraph Department and 
an enormous sum in aid of provincial subjects, such as Education, Sanitn- 
tion, Harbours and Agriculture. So, on the whole, I think I, am content 
to conclude that the Budget is not such a bad budget after all. I can forget 
and forgive what Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh in his speech, brimful of classjeni 
and literary allusions; called ftpolosretically the rehictant jarring note. If 
I may parody his eloqiitot condemnation of New Delhi and all its ways and 
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works, I may perhaps say that something must be right in a budget which 
requires to be covered up with so much blame. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in 
his speech which he made a few minutes ago was the most whole-hearted, 
1 think, in his Condemnation of the Budget, refreshingly whole-hearted. 
I am sorry he is not here. 

An Honourab^ Kember: He has got his followers here. 

The Honottiiible Sir Basil Blackett: He has got some of his followers. 
Perhaps they w6uld convey to him my regret that the Budget seems to 
have brought the ^j^atest unhappiness to a small number. He stated that 
25 or 32 orores—forget which—out of a total expenditure of 125 crores 
were voted and all the rest non-voted. The actual figures are, total ex¬ 
penditure 202 crores, of which voted is 92 crores 87 lakhs, non-voted 110 
crores. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Exclude railway working expenditure. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : 1 do not see why we should exclude 
railway working expenses, which is voted just as much as anything else. 
The proportion of voted is therefore about 40 per cent. Mr. Mukhtar Singh 
made a very interesting speech, obviously earnest, about the necessity 
for more expenditure on encouraging cultivation of sugar, dairy farming, 
well irrigation and so on. I hope he and others, such as my friend Mr. 
Kasim and my Honourable friend who spoke in his vernacular just now, 
who are critical of the Government of India for not doing more for provincial 
subjects, will recognise that the constitution intentionally debars the Gov¬ 
ernment of India from raising money from the central tax-payer for the 
purpose of enabling it to encroach, even in a beneficial way, on the sphere 
of Provincial Governments. It may be that the Statute has drawn the line 
rather too rigidly. If so, and if there is a border line where the Govern¬ 
ment of India might usefully intervene, the opportunity of the Statutory 
Commission will no doubt be taken to improve the present position. But 
we have done a good deal in that matter. A large increase of the organisa¬ 
tion dealing with the breeding of new varieties of sugarcane was provided 
for in the current year and will involve considerable additional expenditure 
in 1927-28. This ^expansion has been justified by the remarkable results 
already obtained, which have made it possible in many cases to double 
the yield of cane per acre. Further development generaUy is being con¬ 
sidered and will be considered when the Boyal Commission on Agriculture's 
Beport is available. This will cover dairying as well, although dairying 
is primarily the concern of Local Governments. Our province is research 
and we have interpreted our obligations very generously. We make provi- 
• sion not merely for agricultural research, but the highly specialised parts of 
instruction and training. The Imperial Besearch Institute have/ in fact 
paid special attention to the subject of sugarcane. For the present in any 
case it is obvious that the best contribution that the Central Government 
can mate to the development of the beneficial nation-building departments 
in the provinces is what is proposed in this Budget, namely, the reduction 
of the provincial contributions. If that can be achieved without the burden 
of^esh taxation, there is little cause to complain about what the Central 
IS doing and has done. After all a contribution of five crorCs 
a year in one budget is something at any rate whfcH 
^is>d*^^<Km8iderable, in addition to which there is the special’provision for 
which I mentioned in my budget speech 
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I cannot follow Eai Sahib Harbiias Sarda mto the question of the 
political status of Ajmer-Merwara. I do not know whether he was aware 
of the provision of two lakhs as part of Ajmer’s share of the additional 
money for education in the centrally administered areas, but I gather 
that his point is that he wanted money for the improvement of teaching 
and not for the building of new schools. I do not know the details of the 
programme, but I can assure him that he has my special sympathy when 
he lays stress upon the superior importance of good teaching even over 
good accommodation in which the teaching is given. There is often too 
much of the shop window in the way of bricks and mortar in the provi¬ 
sion made for new education. 

On the subject of the new taxes, changes in taxes proposed in the 
budget speech, we have had passing references from a good many Mem¬ 
bers. I gather there is a division of opinion on the subject of the export 
duty on hides. I was glad to hear my friend, Harchandrai Vishindas, 
refute the rather superficial objection that the reduction of duty on motor 
cars is something which is for the benefit of the rich man. In my opinion 
few things are more important for the improvement of the position of the 
agriculturist in this country than that he should be brought near to his 
market. The substitution of good roads and motor transport for the 
present means of transport will, I am convinced, be of enormous benefit 
to the agriculturist and enable him to obtain a larger share in the ultimate 
selling price of his produce. 

From the question of motor car^ duties, I should like to go for a mo¬ 
ment to the question of military expenditure. One of the hopes which 
those who are keen on the improvement of roads and motor transport 
in India are entertaining is that the result of an improvement in motor 
transport will be to enable a considerable saving to be effected in our 
Military Budget by doing away with the necessity of keeping consider¬ 
able amounts of heavy transport vehicles in cold storage which i,s a consi¬ 
derable item of expenditure in the Military Budget to-day. If the roads 
are bettered and there are large numbers of heavy lorries and other motor 
vehicles actually in use on the roads, it will be possible for arrangements 
to he made by the military authorities under which such vehicles will 
be available in time of necessity, and the military will be relieved of the 
burden of having to keep a number of lorries and vehicles idle and to 
some t'xtent deteriorating and getting out of date. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: They proved necessary for 
transporting troops from the Khvber to Thai in *1919. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think there has been some mis¬ 
understanding on the subject of military expenditure. What I said in 
rny budget speech was that only the sternest economy and strictest vigi¬ 
lance could prevent our expenditure from showing a tendency to rise 
rather than fall, and that we were verv^ nearly at the minimum necessary 
for maintaining the army at the present authorised strength. Now I 
felt it my duty to draw the attention of the Hbiise to that point because 
in previous years I have, I think, expressed my own earnest desire to 
see a reduction of the military expenditure, at any rate to the figure of 
the Rs. 60 crores mentioned by the Retrenchment Committee, and T said 
only a year ago that I was impious enough not to regard that as a pious 
aspiration, I have been convinced by the experience of this last year 
"that, on the present authorised stren^h there is not much room left for 
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a reduction of expenditure, that any large reduction of expenditure with 
the army at its present strength can only be at the expense of the effi¬ 
ciency of that army, 6md I am sure there will be universal agreement 
that, whatever army it is decided it is necessary to keep, that army 
ought to be kept efficient. There are of course certain reductions in view^ 
which were mentioned by Pandit Kunzru, in the automatic savings on the 
cost of the pay of British troops, but those are comparatively small, and 
I caraot hold out the hope that there will be any such large reductions 
in military expenditure in the years to come, if the army remains at its- 
present authorised figure, as there have been in* previous years, and in 
view of what I had previously said to the Assembly, I felt it mv duty 
to draw attention to that fact. I do not yield to any Member of this- 
House in my desire to keep our military expenditure itself to the minimum 
absolutely essential, but I will not be a party to reducing it to below 
what is essential, or having it cast in the teeth of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment that they are standing in the way of keeping the army that India 
has efficient. 

A good deal was made of the point that this Budget does not provide 
for any reduction of taxation and that it does not, in particular, offer a 
reduction of the salt duty or a reduction in postal rates. Now, in regard 
to postal rates, I do wish the House would face the facts as they are. 
It may be that hereafter the growth in the traffic of the Postal and Tele¬ 
graph Department will enable a surplus to be shown over working ex¬ 
penses which will permit of some wide extension of facilities and even 
of some reduction in rates, but I cannot refrain from expressing a per¬ 
sonal view that with the large increase in the cost of living that lias 
occurred since 1914, and with the legitimate demand for a higher standard 
of comfort from the employees of the postal department, a return to the 
very low rates for letters and postcards that existed in 1914 is not practi¬ 
cal politics. It can only be secured at the expense of a large and growing 
subsidy from the general tax-payer to the Postal and Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment. Whether you separate the Postal and the Telegraph Departments 
or not, that would, I think, be the case; and if that is so, the proposal to 
reduce postal rates is not a proposal to reduce taxation but a proposal to 
' impose increased taxation on the central tax-payer for the purpose of sub¬ 
sidising the letter and the postcard, and that, not T think entirely or even 
mainly for the benefit <Jf the agriculturist user of the postcard and the 
letter, but of the commercial and industrial firms who, it must bo remem¬ 
bered, are those who make the greatest use of letters and postcards. I 
do not think that a subsidy in those circumstances would be justifiable, 
and in addition it would involve considerable risk of our attempting to 
sweat the employees of the Postal and Telegraph Department. I know 
that is an unpopular view, but I do think that it is important that we 
should not go on from year to year deceiving ourselves with the hope 
that an immediate return to the pre-war rates on postcards and letters is 
possible. In any case, I am on sure ground when I say that on the 
questiOR of a subsidy to the Postal Department and on the question of a 
fmther reduction of the salt tax, we are obviously not in a position to 
do it" this year. The provincial conf^butions clearly come first. If we 
of them this year, and if our hope is realised iJhat next year 
tts a recurring suplus suffici^ to get rid of the provincial con- 
for eve^^ then will be the time when we can begin seriously to* 
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consider reductions of taxation and additional expenditure by the Central 
Government on the services which Honourable Members tave at heart. 
But I should like to join issue with those who reproach us with not having 
reduced taxation in the last few year^. Since the year 1928-24 we have 
given up over Es. 6 crores by relieving the tax-payer in the miitter of salt 
duty and cotton excise duty and one or two other small items of taxation, 
—^Es. 6 crores of direct reduction of taxation. In addition to that> over 
Es. 9 crores of provincial contributions will have been released. Now, it 
may be that the Provincial Governments will prefer—and I think they 
wili very likely and rightly prefer—^to use the reduction of the provincial 
contributions for the purpose of increased expenditure on nation-building 
departments, rather than on reduction of taxation. There have been cases 
in which they have reduced taxation; but in the main that has not been 
the case hitherto. Nevertheless it remains true that so far as the Central 
Government is concerned, it is now asking for over Es. 9 crores less from 
the provincial tax-payer for its purposes than in 1924-25. So far as the 
Central Government is concerned, that is a definite reduction of taxation. 
So that there has been a total reduction of over 15 crores of rupees in 
central taxation in the last four years. 

Several speakers used an argument, which seemed to come from a 
common source, apparently intended to demonstrate that, though the 
rupee figure of the Government's expenditure had gone do\TO in the last 
few years, the gold value of the rupees demanded from the tax-payer had 
not diminished, and indeed that it had increased. 1 was in some difiBculty 
to follow what conclusion was meant to be drawn from these premises. 
All the speakers who used it without exception ignored entirely the largo 
fluctuations in the commodity value of gold which have been occurring in 
the last 12 or 13 years. And surely, the true basis for comparison is not the 
gold value of the rupee, but the commodity value. It is of course obvi¬ 
ously true that the large rise in prices, that is the fall in the,commodity 
value, in the purchasing power, of gold, which took place during and 
after the war was one of the main causes, together with our war debt, of 
the large increase in the expenditure of the Government of India during 
these years and was one of the main causes of the budget difficulties with 
which we were then faced- It is equally true that the fall in prices, that 
is to say, the rise in the commodity value of gold, which has taken place 
since then has been a very useful factor in assisting us to restore budgetary 
equilibrium. The greater part of this fall is of course due to the change 
in world prices and has nothing to do with the rupee exchwige. Bven 
now gold prices are about 50 per cent, higher than they were in 1914, and 
this fact, together with the interest and sinking fund on our wai; debt,, 
provide the main explanation why our expenditure has increased since 
1914. Incidentally, it is interesting to remember that this nse of 50 per 
cent, in prices means that the salt tax of Es. 1-4-0 per xnaund to-day is 
a verjr considerably lighter burden than the salt tax at Be. .1 in 1914, 
Now, ijQ so far as .the rise in exchange from Is- 4d- to-Is. fid. since 1914 
has been a contributory factor in preventing the level of prices at which 
we have now settled down from being a higher one, that baa been a factor 
which bas assisted us in restoring budgetary equilibritim. With lower 
prices the rupees tfiat we obtain from the public go further, and it is 
that fact which^bis, eiiabled us among other things, to induce taxation 
hf 16 crojos /as 1 wis pointing out just now. Why that should be thought 
to be a'diW^lt to the Gfbverhment. I am at a loss to imderatand.. Even 
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the Betxenchii^ent Commit#^ pointed out that a fall m prices ought to 
lei^d to a fall in militai:^ expenditure. 

f I am led by a natiiral transition to the question of ratio. I do not 
propose to-day to anticipate our discussions of next week, but it is neces* 
sary for me to make reply to the numerous speeches which have been devoted 
to this question. As usual, most of the speakers who were arguing for 
l3’ 4d, be^an with the entirely erroneous assumption, usually quite tacit, 
that the Gbvernment^ have quite recently and suddenly raised the exchange 
from la. 4d- tb'^la. 6d, The usual form of the attack was to say that the 
Government by a manipulation of the currency have concealed taxation 
amounting to a large and variably stated sum in tens—believe in one case 
in hundreds*-^ crores, and that Government had done this by manipula¬ 
tion of the currency. Let me take first this question of manipulation. 
What are the facts ? I will not go back beyond the date of my arrival in 
India. When I arrived in India in the beginning of 1^8, the rupee had 
a statutory value of 2 shillings gold, and the actual value in the market 
was about Is- Sd* gold which was, however, subject to violent and continu¬ 
ous fluctuations. It had had no stable value since 1917. One of my duties 
as Finance Member was to manage, or if you will, to manipulate the cur¬ 
rency- I could not evade undertaking that duty even if I had wanted to; 
and I did not attempt to evade it. 1 have more than once expressed the view 
that the job of managing the currency is one which ought to be in the 
hands of some authority other than the Government, and one of the main 
objects of our proposals which will be coming before the House later in 
the Session is to transfer that function from Governmental to other hands. 
But so long as the duty remains a Governmental duty, it is a duty that 
th^ Government must undertake and, finding it pa^ o! my duties to 
manage the currency, I proceeded to manage the currency—or if you will— 
to manipulate the currency- Now, it is open to Members of this House, 
and the public generally, to criticise the Government for the way in which 
they have managed the currency—or if you will manipulated the currency— 
if they thiiik that the management is open to criticism. But to make it 
a charge against the Government that they are managing the currency 
has really no more meaning than to make it a charge against my friend 
the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra that he is managing the Post 
and Telegraphs Department or against my friend Sir Charles Innes that he 
is managing the Bailway Department. Now, up to the time of the appoint¬ 
ment of the Currency Commission, my contxibution to the management or 
manipulation of the currency consisted almost entirely—^my main contribu¬ 
tion at any rate was—^to prevent the rupee from being driven up and up 
far above Is. 6d- by what I may call natural causes. In order to do this 
I had to resort to very big acts.^ of management or manipulatTon. Since 
that date, without verjr ^eat difficulty biqt with constant attention, I have 
maintained the rupee stable at la- 6d. It has been stable there for nearly 
2J years in terms of sterling, very nearly 2 years in terms of gold. Neither 
ill preventing the rise above la. 6d- nor in maints^ining the rupee stable at 
la. 6dt were budgetary considerations mainly or in any. special degree in my 
mmd or in the mind of the Govempaent. ' What we- wanted ant want and 
wha| India wanted and wants is stability and dt is to the fact of stabilityt 

fact that that stahiHty has been nbtamea and 
prices lar ratio, that we 

budget and ouir powet tb reduce taxation a^ giye relief 
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At the same time, it is obvious that a sutlden drop, t6 Is* 4d- would 
destroy stability aud would play havoc with the Budget. Some attempt 
has been made to dispute the figures in Mr. Brayne s Memorandum. The 
estimate of the effect of la* 4d. on our sterling paymems is not^ 1 under¬ 
stand, disputed. But several Members have challeng^ the'^Ostimate of 
loss under the head of Customs. And they have quoted against me 
memorandum put in by Mr. Me Watters before the Currency Commission. 
I think they have entirely failed to observe the origin of that memorandum. 
It was and professed to be nothing more than an arithmetical statement, 
showing what would be the increases in customs duties on the assumption 
that the amount of imports were not decreased and prices rose by the full 
difference. In this connection I would refer to the evidence given before 
lihe Currency Commission, questions 777 and 778. Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas asked: 

“ Would you not by a lower exchange get a higher return on those articles 
assessed ad valorem^ 

Mr. MeWatters: Certainly you would ev^tuAlly if prices rose and customs duties 
were not decreased. 

Q .—What would the amount be roughly in rupees? 

A .—I should have to worl^ it out. A statement could be prepared showing the 
actual money difference between the la. 4d. and la. 6d. in customs duties on ui 
ad valorem basis, assuming that the amount of import is not decreased and prices rise 
by the full difference.*^ 

Thereupon Mr. Me Watters put in the statement which has been referred 
to. 1 was myself examined a little later on this same point. For that 
purpose I refer to a very valuable document, from which I could spare the 
foreword, in which all my evidence before the Currency Commission is 
brought together. I desire to express my very real apprecia- 
tion to the Currency League for this very useful document. 
Question No. 10451—I will not read it all—^it there appears that this memo* 
randum of Mr. MeWatters was then brought to my attention for the first 
time and I had to ask what it containecl before 1 could say what I thought 
about the figures. I was asked: 

“ Do you think that the Central Government are likely to make up this .’*16 crores, 

on certain assumptions, by increased revenue under the head of income-tax and so 
__ >» 
on. 

My reply was. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask what is the number of the 

question? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 10,451 if the Currency League are 

correct. I said: 

“ I do not think that there would be an immediate increase either in the customs 
duty or in the yi^ld of any other tax to the extent proposed. The increase in the 
customs duty would probably fairly be seen over a period of two or three years. Biit 
the increase in inomne-tax seems to me to be very problemaitoal. * * * The 
temporary effect of a lowering of the rate must necessarily be an immediate increase in 
taxation.'* 

I am interested fo obc^rve that Mr. MeWattera’ arithmetical calculation 
came to the conclusion^ that there would eventually^that was the wor4 
used by Mr. McWatte^-*^e an increase of *2 crores in the revenue from 
customs duty. Mr. Brayhe’s figure is from 11 to 2 crores. ^e ultimate 
efi^ as given in both cases is the same. The idea that that is any proof 
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tl^at Mr. Brayne’s Memoraudmn regarding the immediate effect is wrong 

therefore entirely dissipated. Mr. Birla propounded the extraordinary 
doctrine th^t a ri$# in prices of imported articles was likeljr to lead to an 
increase in the imports. Both he and Sir Victor Sassoon m another con¬ 
nection relied on an analogy drawn from what has happened at times when 
prices generally he^ye been gradually rising. This analogy has no validity 
whatsoever in the case now under consideration, where with world prices 
unaffected and no change in any of the other factors a sudden and violent 
alteration takes place in the rate of exchange. Mr. Birla*s contention that 
a sudden increase in the price of an imported article leads to an increase 
in the quantity of the imports of that article has only to be stated to be 
rejected^ Incidentally, it is an entire refutation of another series of argu¬ 
ments of the Currency League. The Central Board of Revenue are clearly 
right in stating that there would obviously be a large temporary falling 
off if exchange was suddenly lowered to Is* 4d. 

I should like to make a few further remarks about Mr. Brayne's Memo¬ 
randum. That Memorandum was purposely and intentionally an under¬ 
statement of the probable effects of Is* 4d* on our Budget. W.e do not 
Want to be charged with making anything more than the absolute minimum 
statement. My own view is—and in order to avoid future misconception 
I should like to state that it is a view in which Mr. Brayne entirely agrees— 
that both the assumptions that wages would not have to be increased im¬ 
mediately and that we shall not have to pay a higher rate for interest on 
pur debt, on our new money, owing to the shock to our predit, are entirely 
imtenable and the effect on the Budget for 1927-28 would, in my humble 
opinion, be not much less than 7J crores and on the Budget for 1928-29 
liot much less than 10 crores. 

I will turn at this point to something that was said by Sir Victor 
Sassoon regarding the effect of 1«. 4d. on our debt. The figures given by 
him^were obviously vitiated by the assumption that all our existing debts 
have been raised when the rupee stood at la- 4d. {Sir Victor Sassoon : 
"Why?'') I will come to why. Out of the Rs. 369 crores of rupee 
debt raised in the open market outstanding on the 80th November, 1926. 
Rs. 211 crores were raised when exchange was higjher than Us. 4d., and 
Rs. 158 crores when exchange was at or below Is- 4d- The statement is 
also vitiated by the way in which the Honourable Baronet entirely ignores 
the effect of changes in price levels which is a very much more important 
factor. His argument was somewhat involved, but the truth after which 
he was groping is clear one enough, though I dpubt if he understood all 
its implications. He objected to w^hat is after all a bare statement of fact 
in clause 6 of Mr. Brayne's memorandum, namely, that the rupee value 
of our external debt of iE339 millions at Is. 4d. is Rs. 66J crores more 
than at Is* 6d. 

Sir Victor Sassoon: Mine is a bare statement of fact. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Once prices have settled dowm to 
one ratio or another, the gold or commodity value of this debt is, of course, 
.eiksotly^ the same as he rightly stated. I hope he will remember that 
iliij^eflion and ail that it involves when he speaks on Monday, because, here 
an entire refutation of a large number of, the arguments of 
league. It is quite at variance, for eafcample, with his -^wn 
the effect of la* will ,hardly ; be observable 
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in the cost of living. Our external creditors are entitled in 
this case to £’s steriing, and unless we are heading for bank¬ 
ruptcy, they are unaffected by any change in the number of rupees which 
are required to pay a given amount of sterling debt, to pay the interest' 
and the sinking fund, on what they have lent. He said that by lowering 
the ratio to Is. 4d. we could reduce by Bs. 60 crores the commodity value 
of our debt. Of course, we could reduce the commodity value of our 
internal debt by Bs. 60 crores by lowering! the ratio to Is. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, roost of the holders of our rupee debt are Indian creditors and this 
lowering of the commodity value of what they have lent to us would be 
entirely at their expense. Our internal creditors unlike our external 
creditors are deeply injured by the lowering of ^e value of the rupee. 
The Honourable Baronet's discovery is, in effect, the old discredited policy 
of wiping out debt by inflating the currency. {Some ^Honourable Members : 
"No.") Then why does he stop ait Is- 4d.? Why not get rid of the whole 
of the debt by reducing the value of the rupee in the way the Germans 
reduced the value of the mark? {An Honourable Member: “Why don’t 
you raise it to 3s.?") And in almost the same breath Sir Victor had the 
courage to dispute the view that such action would give a shock to our 
credit. {Sir Victor Sassoon: “And quite right.”) 

Mr. T. Osvin-Jones (United Provinces: European): Raise it to 2s. and 
give ^him a little more. 

Th« Honourable Sir Basil Blackett r I prefer to take the sensible course 
of leaving it where it is. I shall be ready to argue at the right time that 
there is no permanent gain whatsoever and can be no permanent gain to 
India but very severe temporary losses and sacrifices in the reduction of 
the ratio. So far as the Budget is concerned, it is clear that if the ratio 
is reduced there can be no remission of the provincial contributions this 
year or even next year, no expansion of our educational and other activities 
in areas directly administered by the Central Government, no hope of 
early reduction of taxation for the central tax-payer. On the contrary, we 
shoi^d be faced with the certain necessity of nusing the level of taxation 
all round. This dislocation of the Budget is one of the temporary sacrifices 
and losses which the reduction of the ratio involves. Dislike it as we may, 
the ratio of 1«. 4d. and the reduction of the provincial contributions, are 
incompatible. The lion and the sheep will not lie down together. Chice 
again I ccsnmend to the House the Government’s budget proposals which 
will achieve our long cherished project of getting rid of provincial contribu¬ 
tions and will opoji the way next year or the year after to the effective 
discussion of reduced taxation in every direction and increased provlsicm 
for the nation-buUding services. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
7th March, 1927. 




ISOUXA, 

|ii L. A. Debate. Vol. IK, Ko. 20, p. 10^,— 

(it) Ijjii^ O,./or the words “^e'Honourable 
Member" read "my Hmourable 
friend".. . : . 

(2) line 17, for the words "money" and 
"has" ..read "loans" and "have" resr 
peotively. 

(8) Lines 19—;21, for the wcards and figures 

"1925. The steps.I have just 

>referred." reod "1926. The remainder 
will be realised, to whatever extmt is 
possible, in the course of liquidation." 





LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Mondajf^ 7th March^ 1927, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


MEMBKPi SWOKN : 

Sardar Sir Bomunji Ardeshir Dalai, Kt., M.L.A. (Bombay: Nominated 
Non-Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Indian Show (uvex in Beulin hxdku the Dikrctiox ok Mk. Hagenbbck. 

725. *Lala La]pat Rai: 1 . Has the attention ot Government been drawn 
to an article that appeared in the **Hindu of Madras**, dated February 
5th, 1927, under the caption Exploitation of Indians in European 
countries ”? ^Are the facts stated therein so far as they relate to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India correct? 

2. If so, will the Govemnieul of India lay on the table of the House 
the correspondence that passed between the Government of India and Mr. 
Hagenbeck relating to the grant of passports to the Indians whom Mr, 
Hagenbeck took to Europe for the purpose of being shown as exhibits in 
zoological gardens? 

3. Is it a fact that Indians have been used as exhibits in German 
zoological gardens by several circus and other companies? 

4. Is it a fact that there is a firm in Madras which acts as an agent of 
oircus companies of Germany for choosing and sending Indians for the pur¬ 
pose of showing them in Europe as a part of their show^? 

5* Is it a fact that the Indians in the Hagenbeck troop have received 
passports for five years on the Government of India receiving Es. 25,000 as 
security for being sent back to India after 5 years? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Govenunent of India 
have seen the article in qu<'stion. T would refer the Honourable Member to 
the answer to Mr. Mukhtar Singh’s question on the same subject on the 
4th March, 1927. There was no correspondence between the Government 
of India and Mr. Hagenbeck. 

Tnspecihox of the Cheuambadi Post OFKfCK by the St perintexdent ok 
Post Offices, Nilgiht Division. 

726. *Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased lo state 
the date on which the Cherambadi post office was inspected by Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. A. Smith, Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, in 
December, 1926? 

A 
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(b) Is it a fact that the telegraph branch of that oiiiee was not inspected 
by the Superintendent during the time he was at that station on inspection 
duty, but that after a week of his inspection, the prescribed form of inspec¬ 
tion report for that branch was sent to the Sub-Postmaster for filling in 
the statistical columns and noting the delays in the disposal of telegrams 
dealt with? 

(c) Is it a fact that some of the message drafts w’hich were in the 
oCdcc on the date of inspection had already been despatched by the Sub- 
Postmaster to the Telegraph Check Office in consequence of which the 
delays in the disposal of the telegrams for those days could not be noted 
in the inspecticaa form? 

(d) Is this procedure of the Superintendent authorised by the rules of 
the department? If not, what steps do Goveniment propose to take against 
the Superintendent? If not, why? 

Sir Oanen Boy: (a) 6th December. 

(b) The telegraph branch was duly inspected, during the inspec¬ 

tion the Superintendent omitted to work out hourly traffic and percentage 
i>f delays in disposal of telegrams for which purpose he sent the form of 
Inspection Peport to the Sub-Postmaster for eom]>letion. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) The prociMlure adopted by the Superintendent is quite unauthorised. 
The irrc^gularity has been pointed out to the Superintendent by the Post¬ 
master-General . 


Stoppage ok uie Incremk-Nts ok three Po.st.\e in thkNmgiri 

Division. 

727. ♦Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the inci'ements of three officials of the clerical cadre in 
the Nilgiri Division were stopped during January, 1927, for various periods 
ranging from 3 to 6 months? 

(b) If the answer to the above is in the affirmative, what are the names 
of the officials, the periods for which the increments for each were stopped 
and the nature of the irregularities committed by each? 

(c) Will Government please lay on the table a statement showing the 
various punishments inflicted by Lieutenant-Colonel Smith since he took 
charge of the Nilgiri Division and the punishments given by his predecessor 
for the corresponding period in the previous year? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). The information is being collected and will be supplied to 
the Honourable Member. 

StOPPA(JE ok the IncRK.MEnT of 'HE SuB-POHTMAST R, (h^E^vAMBADI 

Post Office. 

728. *Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that Mr, P. S. Sankaram Pillai, Sub-Postmaster, Cherambadi, 
»was punished by the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, with 
stoppage of increment for 3 months for alleged bad work and neglect of 
duty noticed at the time of inspection of that office in January this year? 
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(6) Was any memorandum of charges furnished to the official? If so, 
was it before or after the punishment was inflicted? 

(c) Have any instructions been issued to the Superintendents of Post 
Offices that without observing the usual formalities, such heavy punish¬ 
ments should not be inflicted? If so, when? 

• (d) Is the action of the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division 

in punishing the official without furnishing him with a memorandum of 
charges authorised? If not, what steps do Government propose to take 
against the Superintendent? 

Cask of Mu. V. H. Hanoaswamiek, Clfrk in tue Tiurn u i^ost Office 
•IN THE NiLOIRI DiVISlOX 

729. *Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased k- state 
why Mr. V. B. Bangasw amier, Clerk, Post Office, Tinipur, in the Nilgiri 
Division, lias not been allowed to pass the first efficiency bar? 

(b) Are there any adverse remarks in his character sheet and service 
book made by Superintendents who were in charge of the Nilgiri Division 
before Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Snjitii or hv Postmasters under whom 
he worked ? 

(c) Did not the Postiiiaster, Ootacarnuud, note in the service book of 
the official appreciating his work and conduct? 

(d) Was any representation received from Mr. Y. ii. liangaswamier by 
the Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, making certain allega¬ 
tions against the acting Head Ckuk of that division in connection with his 
stoppage at the first efficiency bar and asking for inquiries to be made? 

(e) Did not the Superintendent, instead of making inquiries as prayed 
for, furnish the official with a memorandum of charges for substantiating 
the allegations? 

(/) Is it a fact that Mr. V. B. Bangasw'amier has also been tnvnsferred as 
a clerk from Tirupur, a second selection grade sub-office to Valparai, a small 
office, stating that his efficiency of work has to be tested in a more import¬ 
ant office than Tirupur? 

TraNj-fer of Mr. K. A. Pauasukamiah, Si:b-Postmaster, Coimbatore 

^ Bazaar. 

730. *Mr. M. K. Acharya; (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that Mr, K. A. Parasuramiah was Sub-Postmaster, Coimbatore 
Bazaar, in January, 1927, and that he had been posted there only about two 
months before that? 

(b) Was he transferred to the Coimbatore Head Office as clerk in the 
month of January, 1927? 

(c) Is it a fact that the official who has been appointed as Sub-Post¬ 
master, Coimbatore Bazaar, is junior to Mr. K. A. Parasuramiah? 

{d) During the two months Mr. K. A. Parasuramiah w^as in charge of 
Coimbatore Bazaar, did any serious case oc^cur to justify his removal from 
the charge of that office? 

(e) Has vthe Postmaster-General, IMadras, received any representation 
from Mr. K. A. Parasuramiah stating that his transfer item Coimbatore 
Bazaar was due to the agency of Mr. Govlndan Nair, the present acting 

A ^ 
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Head Olerk of that- division, simply because he presided over a meeting 
of the local branch of the All-India Postal and Railway Mail Service 
Union a few days before the transfer and gave a ruling on some questions 
that went against the interests of the acting Head Clerk? 

(/) Will Government please state if any inquiry has been made on the 
point? If so, what has been the result? 

PoSTTNiJ OF Mu. K. ApPASWAMCEU to TIIK CHAUOE OF IllB WlLEOWBUNl) 
Combined Post and Teleguaph Office. 

.1. *Mr, M. K. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact thait the Secretai’v of the Ootacamund Branch of the All- 
India Postal and R. M. S. Union wrote on the 18th November, 1926, to 
Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith, Superintendent of Post Offices, Nilgiri Division, 
stating that the acting Hoad Clerk of the Division, Mr. Govindan Nair, 
had unduly favoured Mr. K. Appaswamicr, a non-combined official, by 
posting him to the charge of the Willowbund Combined Post and Telegraph 
Office and that his action has displeased the whole staff of that office? 

(b) Was it also stated in the Secretary’s communication that Mr. K. 
Appaswamier was head-and-ears in debt and therefore the posting of that 
official to the charge of an office was opposed to the instructions recently 
.issued by the Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs? 

(c) Was any schedule of debts obtained by the Superintendeni from 
Mr. K. Appaswamier on the above communication? 

(d) Is it a fad that Mr. K. Appaswamier did not include in the 
schedule of debts ho furnished, a sum of money due by him to Mr. V. R. 
Rangaswamier, Clerk, Post Office, Tirupur? 

(e) Was any representation received by the Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Nilgiri Division, from Mr. V. H. Rangaswamier stating that the 
acting Head Clerk of that Division, Mr. Govindan Nair, requested him to 
receive payment of the loan from Mr. K. Appaswamier in instalments 
and not to take legal proceedings against him as otherwise the Superin¬ 
tendent would find out that Mr. K. Appaswiunier had not included that 
amount in the schedule of his debts? If so, what action was taken on 
that representation? 

Sir Ganen Roy: With your permission. Sir, I will answer qiu'stions 
Nos. 728 to 731 together. 

The Government have no information. If any individual has a griev¬ 
ance, he is at liberty to appeal in the usual manner. 

Allegations against Mr. Govindan Nair, Officiating Head 
Clerk of the Nilgiri Division. 

732. *Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if any representation has been received by the Director-General of Posts 
ajnd Telegraphs from Mr. A. Krishnier, a clerk in the Nilgiri Division, 
stating that the present acting head clerk of his Division, when acting 
as Investigating Inspector there, induced Mr. G. V. Sitaraman, a leave 
reserve clerk, whose services were dispensed with for alleged attempt at 
assault on a postman, to bear false witness against Mr. A. Krishnier bv, 
vf^tjng to thp Postmaster-General that he misbehaved towards the post¬ 
man at the instigation of Mr. A. Krishnier? 
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(b) Is it a fact that Mr. A- Krishnier has sen/: with his representation 
a copy of a letter, dated the 29th October, 1926, written by Mr. G. v. 
Sitaraman to him asking his pardon for what he did against his conscience 
to injure Mr. A. Krishnier? 

(c) Do Government propose to enquire into the conduct of the ofiiciating 
Head Clerk, Mr. Govindan Nair? 

Sir Oanen Roy: (a) and (b). No such representation has as yet reached 
nui. 

(c) Does not arise. 

Case of Mr. A. Krishnier, Postal Clerk, Kotagiri. 

7o8. *Mr. M. K. Acharya: (^) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the Superintendent of Post OflPices, Nilgiri Division, 
when requesting the District Medical Officer, Tanjore, in September or 
October last to examine Mr. A. Krishnier, Clerk, Kotagiri on lo'ave, in¬ 
formed the said Medical Officer that the clerk had been directed to appear 
before the District Medical Officer, Madura, and that he had replied he 
could do so after finishing his religious ceremonies? 

(b) If the answer to above is in tlu^ affiniiaitive, will the Government 
be pleased to lay on the table the copies of the correspondence that passed 
between the Supcrini<'ndent tmd Mr. Krishnier? 

(c) If there were no such correspondence, will Government be pleased 
to state who is responsible for the report, to the Medical Officer, Tanjore, 
whether the Superintendent or his Head Clerk, Mr. Govindan Nair? 

Sir Oanen Boy: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c), A copy of the correspondence has been called for from the 
Postmaster-Genenil, Madras, and will be fumished to the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber in due course. 

At f.KUATioNs aoainst Mr, Govindax Nair, actixo He\t> Clfrk of 
THE NiL<nai Division. 

7J14. '^Mr. M. K. Acliarya: (a) Will Guvernment he pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the present acting Head Clerk of the Nilgirj Division, 
Mr. M. Govindan Nair was reverted to the eltTical time-scale fi-om the 
cadre of the Inspectors - and Superintendents’ Head Clerks in 1923 for 
having :duisod his official position to obtiiin loans from the subordinate 
officials of the division, for having lost important records in investigation 
cases and for manipulating the divisional gradation list to his own advan> 
itage? 

(b) Is it a fact that ho assaulii^d a member of the public at Uttukuli, 
where be wjis Sub-Postmaster after reversion and was let off by the Court 
on his tendering an apology to the complainant? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for again appoint¬ 
ing him as acting Hoad Clerk? 

Sir Oanen Roy: (kc) and (c), The official in question was reverted after 
haying officiated in the higher cadre. He m as re-instated after a careful 
review of his case by the Postmaster-General. 

(jb) A complaint is understood to have been filed in the Sub-Magis¬ 
trate’s Court, Erode, and was withdra^ra through want of evidence. 
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Alleoahoxs against Mu. Govindan N.mr, ac?jnq U» ap Clerk, 
Njlgiri Division*. 

735. *Mr. M. K. Acharya: (a) Will Governnumt bo pleusod to state 
if it is a fact that the Secretary, Ootacamimd Branch of the All-India 
Postal and E. M. S. Union, wrote*'to Lt.-Col. W. A. Smith, Superintendent 
of Post offices, Nilgiri Division, on the 18th November, 1926, stating that 
his present acting Head Clerk, Mr. Govindan Nair, manipulated in Novem¬ 
ber. 1926, the transfer of Mr. C. V. Eangaswamier, clerk, Ootacamund, 
from Ootacamund to Coonoor for 3 days, to enable the latter te go to 
Coimbatore and see his fainily as no casual leave could be given to Mr. 
G. V. Eangaswamier and as that official had already expended the usual 
quota of 20 days due for the year? Tf so, what action \\ ns taken thereon? 

(b) Is it a fact that Mr. V. Uangaswamier took 8 da-ys’ joining time 
before joining Coonoor, worked at Coonoor for 3 days and again trok another 
8 days’ joining time and jixined his a])pointinenl nt (kdaeamnnd? 

(r) Were all the leavt' reserve clerks <>f the division absorlx'd in. hmve 
vacancies at the time of Mr. 0. Y. Eangaswamier‘s transfer to Coonoor; 
and if not. why was ne,t a leav(‘ reserve (*l(*rk deputed to Coonoor for 3 
days'? 

(d) Will the Government be pleased to furnish a statement shewing 
(1) the number of reserve clerks in the Nilgiri Division and how they were 
distributed in the division in November, 1926, and (2) how riumy of them 
were retained in the Superintendent’s office then? 

Sir Ganen Eoy i (a) Yes. Vo a(‘tion was taken l)^ the Superintendent 
as he considered the charge of inanipulution to bo unfounded. Tln^ Post- 
mast er-Genoral, Madras, liowever, is making a fnrthov encjuirv. 

(h) Yes. 

(c) No. A reserve clerk knowing Iflegraphy for a (•o]j»i)iTied office^ was 
required hut v.-^s not available. 

(d) The required statc'Tnent will be furnished to llie Boncairahle Mem¬ 
ber on its receipt from the Postmaster-Gfuieral, Madras. 

CoXSTUl’CTjON OF A RaIIAVa^ FROM Pa'TNA TO RaNOHI. 

736. Ram Narayan Singh: (n) Is it a facT that before the last 
European War, the Goveniment had comt' to a decision to construct a 
new railway line from Patna to Ranchi? 

(h) If so, is the scheme .still in the contiunplation of thi' Government 
and will it be given effect to or has it been abandoned oru^e for all? 

(c) Is it in th(> contoinplation of the Govenmienb to extend in future 
the proposed Gaya-Shergluiti line further? If so, to what termination? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: (n) The reply is in the negative. 

(6) Does not arise'. 

fe) Ite Gaya-Shorghat.v project is at present under consideration. Ghjv- 
emment are not contemplating its extension. 
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Patmbnt for Land aoc^uired for the CiiANuiL-bAKKAiCHANA Railway 
IN THE Chota Nagpur Division. 

737. *Mr. Bam Narayan Siingh: Are Govcmmeut aware that although 
for the Chandil-Barkakhana new railway line in the Chota Nagpur Divi¬ 
sion, the land has been acquired long ago, some of the people have not yet 
been paid the price for their land taken? If so, 1o how many persons and 
why? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The reply U| the ilrst part, of the <p]estion is in 
the negative and the second part does not arise. 

Bl.OCKlNO OK \'lI.I.A(iE JloAD.s RY Ttlh ('ll A S’h II.-Ha IIK A K H \ N A R\1IAVa> 

I.INK. 

738. "^Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: (a) Are Government aware that on the 
Chandil-Barkakliana railway tines wherever the line has crosscid village 
roads, they have actually been blocked in sevt,*raJ places k> the gr<*at incon¬ 
venience and sufferings <d' tlie people then* and that no outlets have yet 
been allowed by tin* ]o(*al railway authoritx there in spite of sf-veral peti¬ 
tions and prayers of the poor suffering villagers there? 

(b) is it a fact, that the (diief village road for the people of the village, 
Burlanga on tlu* said line on the hoimdarv of the Hazaribagh and Manbhum 
Districts and in the poli('(‘ station of Gola, District Hazaribagh, has been 
blocked by the said milway line and that to tin* gnud sufferings of the 
people theni and that in spile of several j>etiti()ns and prav'rs from the 
villagers th(‘roof no outlet has yet been givt^n to tlu‘n\? 

(c) If so, are Government }>repared to draw the attention of the local 
officials there to this fa(5t of the people’s difficulties and to ask them to 
remove the grievances as far as possible? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (//) and (b). Government have Tif> information. 

(c<) Does not arise. 

Refusal to grant a Passport to Saruar Mti.xp Singh, a Nfavs- 
PAPEK .IVgkNT of PeSHAWAK (Uty. to PROrKKOTO ClllTRAL. 

739. ♦Sardar Kartar Singh: (a) Is it a fact that S. Milap Singh, son of 
S. Kartar Singli, n(*wspa})t‘r ,agent of Bazar Karim Pura, Peshawar City, 
did apply to the Deputy Commissioner of Peshn-war on 14th May 1925, for 
the grant of a passport to him and his wife for going to Chitral where his 
father and uncle were (*arrving on a shop? 

(b) Was that application disallowed? If so, why? 

Mr. X. B. Howell: Enquiry is beiug imide from the local Administration 
and a reply will be given to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Extkrnment Order .against Saudak Mu Singh, .v Newspaper 
Agent of Pesu.^wah City. 

740. ^Sardar Kartar Singh: (»a) Is it a fact that the Chiet Ccjmmis 
sioner, North-West Frontier Province by his order dated 9th June, 1925, 
purporting to . act under section H (e) of the North-West Frontier Security 
Regulation^ 1922, did direct S. Milap Singli to remove himself from thi 
North-West Frontier Province in such manner and by such route as may 
ibe prescribed by the Superintendent of Police, Peshawar? 
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(b) la it a fact that in consequence of the aforesaid order S. Milap* 
Singh was arrested and, without allowing him time to see his relations and 
arrwge for his business, was banished from North-West Frontier Province? 

(c) Was any provision for the maintenance of S. Milap Singh and his 
family made? If not, why not? 

Mr. E. B. Hiewell: (a) Yes, Sir. The order was served on the 10th 
June 1925. 

(b) Milap Singh complied with the order on the day that it was served. 

(c) No, Sir. None was considered necessary. 

Cancellattov of the Extkrnmbnt Ordku a(5ainst Sardar Milap 

Singh. 

V41. '^Sardar Kartar Singh: (a) Did the Secretary, Shiromani Ourdwara 
Prabandhak Committee, Amritsar, apply on 17th September, 1926, to the 
Chief Commissioner, North-We.st Frontier Province, to cancel the order of 
externment concerning Sardar Milap Singh? 

(b) Wliat has been the fate of that application? 

Mr. £. B. Howell: (a) Yes, Sir. 

(h) The order was (?ancelled on the 15th February last. 

Levy of Surohakor on Railways. 

742. * Sardar Kartar Singh: l. Will (Tovcmnient be pleased to state: 

(la) If it is a fact, that surcharge tax was levied on certain g(X>ds 
carried by Railways in India, during the year 1921-1922? 

(h) What kinds of goods were liable to the surcharge tax and what 
were exempted? 

(r) Is it a tVict that fodder such as cotton seed and oil-cake were.* 
exempted? 

2. Arc Goveriunent aware that the Railway Administrations in India 
have realised surcharge tax in that year on fodder like cotton seed and oil¬ 
cake? 

8. Did the Railways pay that ainoimt of surcharge lax so levied to* 
Government; if not, why not? 

4. Did Government point out to the various Railways that it was a 
mistake on their part to levy this tax on fodder? 

5. Is it. a fact that the Great Indian Peninsula Railway did refund this- 
tax in certain cases, while all other Railways have refused to do so? 

6. Did Government instruct the Railways to refund this tax; if so,, when, 
and was that order published, and carried out; if not, why? 

7. If the answer to part 6 above is in the affirmative, can the Railways 
retain this amount with them on the plea of limitation? 

8. Is it a fact that several finns claimed refund, but they have heom 
met With the plea of limitation by the Railways? 

, A. L. Parsona: l. (a) Yes. 

Surch^ge was levied on all goods except foodgrains and pulses, fire-- 
wdiid' ledaer. 
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(c) Foidor was exempt, and cotton seeds and oil>cakes intended to be 
used as fodder were declared to be also exempt. 

2. ; Surcharge was realised on cottem seeds and oil-cake. 

3. The surcharge was collected by Bail Ways on behalf of Government 
and was paid to Government. 

4 and 6. Fodder was exempted under the original instructions. Bail- 
ways were informed that cotton seed and oil-cake should also be exempted 
when intended for fodder, and refunds made in any cases in which sur- 
chazge had been recovered. 

5. Refunds have been made by several Railways. 

7 and 8. The laiv of limitation applies^ The amounts, refund Of which, 
is barred by limitation, are retained by Government, not by Railways. 


DeI’AUIMENTAL STANDING COMMITTEES. 

748. -Ux. M. S. Aney : Will Government be pleased to give the follow¬ 
ing infomiation; 

(a) Whether Standing Coiiiinittees to ad vise on the subjects in (i) the 

Home Department, (ii) the Commerce Department, (iii) the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, and (iv) the 
Department of Industries were formed in the years 1924, 1925 
and 1926? 

(b) If so, who were the members elected by the Legislative Assembly 

and the Council of State in each of these years on the panels ? 

(c) What members from the panels were each year nominated by 

the Members in charge of these departments on the Standing 
Committees? 

(d) How many meetings of each one of these Committees were held 

in the years above-mentioned? 

(e) How many and what private Bills and legislative proposals which 

the departments concerned undertook or intended to undertake 
in every one of these years, were placed before each Committee' 
in each of the aforesaid years for their advice? 

(/) How inany and what reports of Committees and Commissions on 
which the Indian Legislature was not adequately represented 
were discussed at the meetings of these Committees respec* 
tively in each one of the aforesaid years? 

(g) The dates on which each one of the Standing Committees met 

in 1924, 1925 and 1926 to discuss the annual reports oi t he ir 
respective departments before formal publication of the same? 

(h) Are Any formal proceedings of the meetings 6f these Committees 

maintained by the departments concerned and will the pro- 
c^iiigs of the previous years be available to members who 
will be nominated on those Committees from the nanels 
hereafter? ^ 

At Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The informati<m asked for 
is^ being collected and will bo supplied to the Honourable M^l>er in due 
cDiufiie. ■ e 
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The Binkura-Damodar River Railway. 

744. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (< 1 .) Is it a fact that the Baukura-Damoda? 
River Railway is a guaranteed Railway? If so, will the Government be 
pleased to state what amount, if any, it had to contribute to the Railway 
during the past 3 years? 

(h) Has the line ever been able to pay the guaranteed dividend since its 
construction ? 

(c) Have Goveminent considered or do they propose to consider whether 
it is possible to increase the income of the line by extension tovrards the 
north and south from Sehara Bfizar railway station? 

Hr. A. A* L. Pai^sons: (a) Yes. The guaranteed interest paid to the 
Railway Company during the last three years was— 

1923- iJ4..86,909 

1924- 25 . . . 88.618 

1925- 26 ..... ... 1,0;^026 

{b) The reply is in the^negative. 

(c)- Government do not propose to initiate such an enquiry. 

Construction* of tui*. Howrah-Visunt puu Chord Ijink. 

746. *Mr. Amar Nath Butt: Is it a fact that the people of the Aram- 
bagh sub-division in the district of Hooghly are cut off from all connection 
with the district headquarters for several months in the year for want of 
any railway communication? If so, do Government propose to give the 
people of the locality more facility of communication by expediting the 
construction of the Howrah-Bistupur chord? 

(b) When do Government propose to undertake construction of the 
Howrah-Bistupur chord line? 

■Mr. A. A. L. Paraons; (a) and (b). It is presumed the Honourable 
Member refers to the Howrah-Vishnupur chord. If so, his attention is 
invited to the reply given io his question No. 519 on the same subject on 
the 26th February, 1924. 

Construction of a Railway from CH^MFADANO^ to Tauakeswar. 

746. *Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: Do Government propose to consider the 
feasibility of constructing a line from Champadanga on the Howrah-Amta 
Light Railway to Tarakeswar on the East Indian Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The matter is under consideration. 

■Location ( v the Bujrukdi jhi Post Office in a central ViiiLAGF.. 

‘ T47. ‘“Mr. Amar Nath Butt: (la) Are Government aware that with the 
opening of a post Office at Hehara in the district of Burdwan, the nqrj/h* 
mi jtiiisdio^n of the Bujrukdighi post office has been reduced 

ii a fact that now the situation of the Bujrukdighi post office 
'Mbe mstrict of Burdwan is not central ? If so, are Government prepared to 
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xsonsider the question of shifting the Bujrukdighi post oflBce to some central 
village within its jurisdiction such as Chakchandan or Keshabpur for the 
convenience of the public? 

Sir Oanen Boy: (a) Yes. 

(b) The fact is as stated. The question of moving the post office now 
at Bujrukdighi to some central village is already under consideration by 
the Postmaster Genera;!. 

SUBSTlTimOX OF A SUITaBI.E term to describe the (iBNEKAT. CoX- 
STITIJI NCIES OF THE LeGISLA FI RES. 

748. *Mr, Amar Nath Butt: (a) Are Government aware that the term 
'‘Non-Mahoinedan” in describing general constituencies of the T.»egislature6 
is resented by the Hindus? 

{h) Do Government propose to change the term “Non-Mahornedan’’ 
and substitute the tenn “ Indian ” or “ General ” or any other suitable 
term, in place of the former in describing the general constituencies of 
the I..egi6latures ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (&). I refer the 

Honourable Member to my reply to Mr. Kanga Tver’s question No. 92. 
dated the 26th August 1925. 

Pay of Sufeiuntendents of Post Offices. 

749. ’^Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Is it a fact that the last revision of 
pay gave about 90 per cent, of Superintendents of Post Offices a petty 
increase of lls. 5—20 per head only? If so, will Government be pleased to 
state whether this is the relief which Government intended to afford these 
cheers in response to their representations? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: No. In addition to im¬ 
mediate increases of pay* ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50 per mensem in 
individual Cfises, the scale of pay as a whole was improved by Rs. 50 per 
naensem both ns regards minimum and maximum, while the period required 
to reach the maximum was slightly reduced. 

I may mention that this was the second revision of Superintendents* 
pay since December, 1919, prior to which the pay of these officers ranged, 
by grades, from Rs. 200 to Rs. 600 as compared with the now existing time 
scale of Rs. 300 rising to Rs. 750. 

The answer to the second part of the question is in the affirmative. 

Pay of a Prrsonai. Assistant to a Postmaster General ruoMOTKn 
TO THK RANK OF A DeFUIY PoSTMASTKR GeNERAL. 

750. ’''Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: is it a fact that a senior Superin* 
tendent of Post Offices working as Personal Assistant to Postmaster Gene¬ 
ral would draw less if promoted to the rank of a Deputy Postmaster 
General in the same office? 

Sir Ganen Boy: Yes, upless, as is usually the case, he has officiated 
Deputy Postmaster General and has on prombtioU one or more incre¬ 
ments to his credit. 
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Provision of comforts for Piuirimsto the Kombh Mela. 

751. ♦Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhuaan Roy: (a) Has the attention of Gov¬ 
ernment been drawn to the fact that on the occasion of the forthcoming' 
Kumbh Mela there will be a huge gathering of Hindu pilgrims at Brinda- 
ban and Hardwar from all parts in India in March and April next? 

(h) What arrangements have been made and are being made to prevent 
overcrowding in railway trains mid to secure the comfort and coiiveniencv; 
of passengers? 

(c) What arrangements have been niadlS for sanitation, medical help, 
ibe provision of drinking water and food for such pilgrims on the Railways? 

(d) What arrangements, if any, have been made for preventing the 
conveyance of passengers to and from those places in wagons? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Yes. 

(b), (c) and (d). The question has been under consideration for some 
time past and all necessary measures are being taken by Railway Administra¬ 
tions, in conjunction with the civil authorities, to prevent overcrowding 
and to secure the convenience of passengers by the provision of special 
trains, appointment of additional supervising and other staflE, medical and 
sanitary arrangements, drinking water and other measures generally. 

Dismissalon tiik Benijal NAareii Railway. 

752. '"Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy: Will Govommeni be plctmed 
to state whether it is a fact that : 

(o) In the beginning of the year 1926, several employees of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway at Kharagpur were dismissed and 
Mr. Cole, the Chief Mechanical Engineer, directed an enquiry' 
to be made into the causes of .such dismissals and as the 
results whereof most of the dismissed men were reinstated? 

(5) How many employees were so dismissed and how many of them 
were reinstated? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlea Innea: In the period referred to twenty-two 
men were dismissed mainly in connection with a series of piecework 
frauds and an enquiry wjis ordered by the Chief Mechanical Engineer into 
these cases. As a result of this examination it was concluded that illiterate 
men who had been dismissed in this connection were probably less to 
blame .than the other employees concerned and nineteen out of the twenty- 
two wfTo }K*-cordingly given the benefit of the doubt and reinstated. 


Alleged Assault and Dismissal op Sukhlal, an emplovek of Bengal 
Nagpur Railway Workshop at Kharagpur. 

753. *Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhuaan Boy: Will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that on or about the 15th of June, 1926, one 
SukMal, an employee of the Kharagpur Workshop, had an attack of sun¬ 
stroke and became unconscious and that one Mr. Round of the Kharagpur 
Workshop dragged him by his hair and subsequently dismissed him on the 
Ijlea of unsatisfactory work? 

n^ourabls sir Oharlea liman*. The Agent hes been asked for a 
re|>(M on the alleged occurrence.^ 
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. NiTMBEii OF Indian SupiiUiNfENDaxTs in the Foufk^n and Political 

Department. 

754. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: {a) Will Government kindly give the 
total strength of the ministerial establishment in the Foreign and Poli¬ 
tical Department of the Government of India, and the number of appoint¬ 
ments of Superintendents of gazetted rank? 

{b} Has any Indian ever been appointed as Superinieudent of gazetted 
rank? If so, who, and when and for what period? ^ 

Mr. E. B. Howell: (a) rhe total strength of the ministerial establish¬ 
ment in the Foreign and PoUiical Department of the Government of India 
is 127. There are 10 Superintendents of gazetted rank including one for 
the appointment of Assistant Secretary to the Resident at Hyderabad. 
Particulars regarding those appointments are contained in the Foreign and 
Political Department Quarterly List, of which a copy is available in the 
Library. 

(6) Khan Bahadur Inam-ul-Hak was appointed to ofiiciate as a 
Superintendent for about one year, from 1st January, 1921 to Blst August, 
1921, and again from 4th November, 1921 to 28th February, 1922, Hr. 
Pran Kishen for 4 months—^from 17th November 1924 to 16th March, 1925, 
and Rai Bahadur Ramji Das for 1 month with effect from 9th February^ 
1927. 

Employment of Indians in the Cypher BuuEAr of the Foreign, 
AND Political Departmbni. 

755. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (/i) Is it a fact that a Cypher Bureau has 
been established in the Foreign and Political Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for about 2 years, for cyphering and decyphering telegrams 
of a confidential nature to and from the Secretary of State? 

(6) Has any Indian been appointed in this Bureau; if so, who? And 
It not, why not? 

Hr. E. B. Howell: 1 am afraid that it is not in the public interest to 
tlivulge information relating to what must necessarily, as the Honourable 
Member u ill appreciate, be a secret and confidential service. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Does the Honourable Member consider the 
answer to clause (5) of the question as equally confidential? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: That must be a matter of opinion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Clause (h) is not a matter of opinion. I am 
asking if any Indian has been appointed? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: Did not the Honourable Member ask mo if I con¬ 
sidered the answer to clause (6) as equally confidential? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: I wish to know whether the Honourable Member 
is prepared to give me an answer to part (b) of the question? 

Mr. S. B. HoweU: T am not prepared to give any further answer. 

NON-BMPr.OYMBNT OF lNDI.iN6 IN CBKTAIN SKCTIONS OF TH* ChIEF OP 
THE General Staff Branch. 

, 756. ’*'Mr. OftyA Prasad Sisgh: (a) Is it a faet that in eertain sections 

the office establishment of the Chief of the Genertd Staff Branch of 
the Army Department, no Indian has ever been appointed? 
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(fc) How many such sections are there, and what is the total strength 
of each? 

(o) If no Indian has ever been appointed in such sections, will the 
(lovemment be pleased to give the reasons? 

Mr. a. M. Young: (a) Yes. 

(b) Two. The strength of one section is 5 and of the other 6. 

(c) The nature of the work in these sections demands military experience 
which Indian clerks do not possess. 

Grant op Pensions, PaoviuENT Fund or Qratumtie-s to ihe clerical 

ESTABMSHMBNl OP IHE AUXILIARY AND TERRITORIAL FOBCB 

Unit-#. 

757. "^Mr. Qaya Prasad Stagh: (g) With reference to my question 
No. 322 of the 3rd September, 1924, will Government kindly state if the 
Committee which w^as appointed about that time made any reconunendation 
that the clerical establishment of the Auxiliary and Territorial Force Un.ts 
in India and Burma, should be granted any pension, provident fund, or 
gratuity? Will the Government kindly state the recommendations of the 
Committee in this respect? 

(5) Do Government propose to give the clerical establishment any. sort 
of relief referred to above? 

Mr. Q, M. Young: (a) As was stated in reply to the Honourable Mem> 
ber's previous question, the committee, which met over two years ago. 
was an infonnal one. It was locally convened at Calcutta, and consisted 
of local Auxiliary and Territorial Force ofi&cers. It made no recommenda¬ 
tion to Government, and Government do not propose to give publicity to 
any of its proceedings. 

(6) No, Sir, the present terms of service lire sufficiently attractive to 
obtain the required clerks. 

Grant or pacilitibs for the erection of a Roman Cathoi.ic; 

Church in New Delhi. 

758. "^Mr. M. Ruttinaswamy: Will Government be pleased tc> state: 

(1) whether Government have offered any facilities for the building 

of a Roman Catholic Church in New Delhi? 

(2) if not, whether they propose to consider the question of granting 

the same facilities as have been offered for the building of a 
temple and of a mosque in New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Qharlea Xnnes: (1) A site of 14 acres has been 
granted for the purpose of erecting a Roman Catholic cathedral, coUeee, 
convent and episcopal residence, on the terms on which sites are ordinarily 
granted in New Delhi for religious, philanthropic and educational institutions. 

(2) Does not arise. 

Mr, M. Ruthnaawamy: May I ask. Sir, whether any conditions have 
been imposed in regard to the grant of facaities for building a temple or a 
mosque ? 

Hm H^urable Sii OhulM Iqhm: As I iiAjrmed the Honourable Mem. 
her, there are certain terms on vi^hieh sites are granted for religious pur* 
posefi. 
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Indian Christians in the Sufebiou Grades or the Railwat, 

Posts and Telegraphs and Custoais Services.. 

759. M. Buthnaswamy : Will Government be pleased to state the 
nuinb6rK>f Indian Christiana in the superior grades of: 

(1) the Railway service, 

(2) the Posts and Telegraphs services, 

(S) the Customs service? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (1) Statistics are not available with regard to the 
railway services. 

(2) and (3). The information in regard to the Posts and Telegraphs and 
Customs Services is being collected and will be sent to the Honourable 
Member in due course. 

Mr. M. Buthnaswamy: May I ask, Sir, whether the information with 
regard to the railway service is available? 

Mr. 4>. A. L. Parsons: Our statistics only differentiate between Muslima 
and Hindus and other classes: and I do not think we can obtain figures ta 
show which of the employees under “ other classes hold the Christian 
religion. 


Construction of Railways to serve the country west of the 
ViZaGAPaTAM HARB4>tTR. 

760. "^Mr. M. Buthnaswamy: Will Government be pleased to state 
whether the country to the west of Vizagapatam Harbour will be sufficiently 
served by railways when the harbour is completed? 

Mr. A. A. Ln Parsons: At present the Baipur-Vizianagram Railway is 
the only line under construction. It is too early to say yet what other lines 
may be undertaken when the harbour has been completed. 


UNSrARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Passport Rules. 

177. Pandit Thakur Bas Bhargava: Are the rules relating to passports 
for persons entering India by sea not applicable to the case of persons 
who enter British India by Ithd from across the British borders? If the 
reply is in the negative, will Government please lay on the table of the 
House those rules? If the reply is in the affirmative, will Government 
kindJy state the ground for this distinction? 

Mr. S. B. Howell: The.rules relating to passports for persons entering 
India by sea are only applicable to persons entering Brtish Ind^a bv land 
on certain of the main routes, namely, the Chaman, Khyber, and Nushki 
routes. Complete , passport control over the many thousand miles of 
India’s land frontier baa been found impossible for physical and financial 
reasons. 
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PBNtjians OF ojjrtain Civiijam Clerks who FftOCKBDEo on Piei o 
Service overseas with the Indian Expeditionary Forces. 

178. Pandit Ttiakur .Daa Bhargava: (a) Are Government aw^are that 
certain civilian clerks who proceeded on Field Service overseas with the 
Indian Expeditionary Forces and returned from service during or soon 
a^ter the close of the Great War were losers in pensions as compared 
viith their juniors who evaded field service and remained in India, as 
they were deprived of their acting and sub. pro tern, promotions in India 
and the Field and deputation allowances drawn by them in the field were 
not counted towards pension? 

(b) If so, what action have Government taken or now propose to take 
to compensate them for such losses? 

The HonoiiraUe Sir Alexander Muddiman: ISlo such ease has come to 
the notice of Government. It is open to imy clerk who considers that he 
has lost in pension owing to service overseas with the Expeditionary 
Forces to represent his case to Government. 


Grant of the concession of couNriNo Dki'ut.^iton Aeeovv.avce 
, TOWARDS Pension to the clerks of tub Military 

Accounts Department invalided in the 
Great War. 

179. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Is it a fact that the civilian 
•clerks deputed to the Military Accounts Department during tKe last Great 
War, were allowed to count deputation allowance towards pension under 
Finance Department letter No. 1231, dated 27th July, 1917? 

(b) If so, do Government propose to extend this concession to the clerks 
'of the Military Accounts Department who were invalided in the Great War 
with a view to increase their pensions? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (la) The reply is in the afiimiative. 

(b) The reply is in the negative. The cases are not quite analogous. 

I would point out that unless there is some explanation of which I 
am unaware, a serious irregularity has been committed in the placing in 
the non-official Member's hands of a copy of a Finance Department 
letter which has never been published. 

Sanction of Special Pensions under xVrticle 924 ( 6 ) of the 
Civil Service Eegulations. 

180. Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state whether any special pensions were aanctioned by the Government 
•of India since 1914 under the authority of Article 924 (b), Civil Service 
Begulations (Edition 1918)? 

(b) If BO, under what circumstances were they sanctioned? 

Sanction of Sfectal Pensions onuer Article 924 («) of the 
Civil Service Regulations. 

181. Pandit Thakur Saa Bluuiava: (a) Will Government please state 

applications for pensiohsi in dxceBs 'c^ the amounts admissible 
under Civil Service Regulations or involving any relaxation of the rules 
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’were submitted for sanction of the Secretary of State since 1914 Under 
Article 924 (a), Civil Service Regulations (Edition 1918)? 

(b) If so, under what circumstances? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 propose to reply , to questions 
Nos. 180 and 181 together. Special pensions are given very sparingly 
under this rule. The collection of the detailed information from the re¬ 
cords of twelve years would involve expenditure of time and trouble out 
*of proportion to any advantage which could be gained from the enquiry. 

Revision of the Pay of the Ministerial Staff in Attached 
Offices of the Government op India. 

182. Maulvi Muhammad Shafee: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
"to state whether the question of revision of the pay of attached offices of 
the Government of India is under consideration? 

(b) If so, what stage has the matter reached? 

(c) Has the scale of pay of the stenographers of the attached offices 
»been already revised and enforced? 

(d) If so, is it a fjict that the present scale of pay of stenographers in the 
attached offices is higher than that of the assistants? 

(e) If the reply to (d) is in the affirmative, is it not inconsistent with the 
practice in the Secretariat offices? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (b). A represents* 
tion on the subject has been received and is under consideration. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) In most attached offices this is so. 

(e) In the Secretariat Offices the stenographers draw Rg 175—500 
while assistants draw Rs. 200—500. 

Claims of Muslims to appointments as Medical Officers 
OF THE State Railways. 

183. Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali Khan: Will Government be pleased to 

Blate: ^ , 

(a) the present strength of the cadre of medical officers of the 

Indian State Railways, (East Indian Railway, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and Eastern Bengal Railway)? 

(b) Ihe number of Hindus, Moslems and Christiaiis in that cadre? 

(c) when the last Muhammadan was appointed to that cadre? 

(d) whether there are any appointments contemplated to that 

cadre? and 

(e) if the answer to (d) above be in the affirmative, whether qualifie<I 

Muhammadan candidates will receive favourable considera¬ 
tion.? 

, . .3^ Eoatn^ («)' ^ (inolvi^ng 1' tomp^nuy), ef 

jirhioii 9 appointm^te ^ Helil in abeyance.. 


B 
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(b) Hindus 6 (including 1 to whom an appointment has been offered 
but who has not yet joined). 

Muslim 1. 

Other classes 22. 

(c) 4th April 1916. 

(d) Appointments will be made as vacancies occur. 

(e) Claims of Muslim candidates will be fully considered along witti 
those of others. 


Water Taxes in Jutogh Cantonme t. 

184. Pandit Thakur Daa Bhargava: 1. Is it proposed to revise the water 
taxes in Jutogh Cantonment? 

2. What are the present rates of water tax in Simla, Jutogh and 
Easauli? 

3. By what amount is the water rate in Jutogh Cantonment contem¬ 
plated to be increased? 

4. What is the present basis of apportionment of tax and what will be 
the basis of the contemplated increase of the apportionment of the tax? 

5. Is it a fact that there is only one main pipe and one meter for the 
Bazaar in Jutogh Cantonment? 

6. Is it a fact that in days of scarcity of water the bazaar supply is 
reduced to half before the supply to Cantonment bimgalows is affected? 

7. Is it a fact that there are public water stand posts and troughs 
connected with the main pipe whose water supply is measured by the 
meter for the bazaar? 

8. Is it not a fact that Jutogh Bazaar is the pass for Kashmir, Dhami, 
Arki, Bilaspur, Suket Mandi, Hoshiarpur, Ambala and various other im¬ 
portant places and that hundreds of men, cattle and mules unconnected’ 
with the Bazaar have to pass every day from the bazaar and that the water 
used by them is also charged from the bazaar people ? 

9. What other taxes do the bazaar people of Jutogh Cantonment pay? 

10. Are Government prepared to reconsider the situation and leave the 
water taxes as they are? 

Hr. Q*. M. Young: '(1) The answer is in the negative. 

(2) to (10). If in view of the answer to (1) the Honourable Member 
still desires the remaining information, or part of it, and will kindly com¬ 
municate with me, I will have the necessary inquiries made. 


PETITIONS EELATING TO THE CUEBENCY BILL. 

Kumar Oanganand Sinha (Bhagalpur, Pumea and the SanthaT 
Pai^an^s: Non-Muhammadan): Sir,, und^r Standing Order 78, I have to 
report that five petitions signed by 12 persons as per statement laid 
the table have been received relating to the Bill further to amend tho 
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Indian Coinage Act^ 1906, and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1928, for 
certain purposes, and to lay upon the Governor General in Council certain 
obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale of gold exchangO». 
which was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 26th January, 
1927. 


Statement. 

Petitions received relating to the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, 
and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon 
the Governor General in Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of 
gold and the sale of gold exchange, which was introduced in the Legislative* 
Assembly on the 25th January 1927. 


Number of signatories. 

District or town. 

Province. 

7 

Patna , 

• 

e 

, 

• 

Bihar and Orissa, 

4 

Bankipore 

• 

e 

. 

* 

Do. 

1 

Arrah , 

• 

e 

• 

• 

Do. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS RE PETITIONS 
RELATING TO THE CURRENCY BILL. 

Haulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I have the honour to lay on the table the *Re- 
port of the Committee on Petitions relating to Bills. These petitions all 
relate to the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act and the Indian 
Paper Currency Act. 


ORDER OF THE DEBATE ON DEMANDS FOR GRANTS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Leader of the House): Sir,. 
I have been approached on the question of the order in which the debate 
on Demands for Grants should be taken. I propose, Sir, With your per¬ 
mission, that we should adopt the course which I understand commends 
itself to the majority of the Members of this House. As, of course, it 
is right that Members should have due notice of this arrangement, I will 
state for the information of the House the procedure it is proposed to 
follow. We shall first of all take the Demand for Grant under the head 
“ Executive Council Demand No. 28. We shall then proceed to the 
Demands under Customs, Post Office, and Salt, Nos. 16, 28 and 18. 
Thereafter, we shall take the Demands under Army, Income-tax and 
Opium, Nos. 88, 17 and 19. Thereafter, the Legislative Department and 
Debt Redemption, Demands Nos. 33 and 26, will be taken, and thereafter 
the Industries and Labour Department, No. 39. If further time is avail¬ 
able for discussion, the remainder of the Demands for Grants will be 
taken in the order in which they stand on the Order Paper. 

Mr. Preirident: I do not know if the Leader of the House has agreed 
with the leaders of me other parties with regard to the time to be allotted 
to each Grant. 

♦Not printed. 

B? 
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The Boiiourahle Sir Alexander Kuddlxnan: Sit, it is not in my pow^ 
to deal with that question: it rests with the House and with you, Sir. 

Hr. President: The difficulty is that if the **Executive Council*' Demand 
is taken up first, the question is whether all the parties of the Hotise 
would agree that that should be finished on the first day and certain other 
Grants should be taken on certain other days and disposed of on those 
days. (Cries of “ Yes, yes **.) 

Then I hope no Honourable Member will rise after 6 o’clock on the 
'9th and thus enable the Chair to dispose of the first Grant on that day. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I shall be very pleased, Sir/ 
if that is adopted by the House. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I do not 
propose to lay qn the table the statement regarding the action taken on 
the recommendations of the Eetrenchment Committee. In the interests of 
economy I have arranged for it to -be circulated to Honourable Members 
and, as it is rather a lengthy document, it will be unnecessary to reprint 
it in the debates if it is not laid on the table. 


THE CUBEBNCY BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): I rise to move 
that the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act of 1906 and the 
Indian Paper Currency Act, 1928, for certain purposes and to lay 
upon the Governor General in Council certain obligations in regard to 
the purchase of gold and the sale of gold exchange, be taken into consi¬ 
deration. This Bill is substantially the same Bill as that which was 
introduced into the last Assembly in Aujgust last at Simla but was not 
proceeded with in view of the strong desire expressed on all sides of the 
House for its postponement. The principle of the Bill is that the time 
has come to stabilize the rupee at a fixed gold value and for that purpose 
to impose on the Currency Authority a statutory liability, never before 
Imposed, to maintain the rupee at the ratio to gold so fixed. In the 
pre-war system, there were no statutory provisions preventing the rupee 
from falling below the fixed ratio to gold, so that the link between the rupee 
and gold was imperfect. The Bill now before us is intended to be opera*- 
tive only during the interim period between the time it is passed into 
law and the time when the Gold Standard and Beserve Bank Act cornea 
into operation. The future 6t Indian currency after that date wUl be 
regulated by the provisions of the latter Act. This Bill is, therrfore, a 
transitional measure only. 

2. But though the Bill is limited in scope, it raises directly a question 
which has become a matter of somewhat acute controversy, nafiiely, 
the question of the exact ratio w;hich should be fixed between the rupee 
gold. In view of what has happened between and last August, 
it IS. in my opinion, no longer possible to divorce the principle 
of thk Bill from the question of the exact figure at which the rupee 
should^ be stabilised. Either the idsks of immediate stabilisation an3 
the objections to immediate stabilization are still so great as to meke it 
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desirable to wait a little longer or the time has oome to stabilise the jrupee 
at a ratio of 8 47 512 grains of gold, that is, the ratio corresponding to 
Is. 6d. gold per rupee. The principle of the Bill is that the time has.* 
come to restore real stability to Indian currency, and that can only be at 
Is. 6d. To put Is. 4d. on the Statute Book now means not stability but 
a new and exceedingly uncomfortable period of instability of financied and 
economic conditions in India, all the more difficult and dangerous because 
it would be brought about, not gradually or by the operation of ordinary 
causes affecting exchange, but by the arbitrary fiat of the Government 
and Legislature and in a catastrophic manner. 

3. Let the House consider what is really involved in the proposal to 
amend this Bill so as to fix the ratio forthwith at Is. 4d. instead of Is. fid. 
gold. It means that a statutory obligation is imposed on the Government 
as Currency Authority forthwith to water the currency to whatever 
extent may be necessary to prevent exchange from rising above approxi¬ 
mately ls,4jjrd. The moment it became known that the Gbvemment 
were prepared to accept the views of the school which desires to substi¬ 
tute Is. 4d. for Is., fid. in this Bill, exchange would fall at once to the. 
neighbourhood of Is. 4 ^d. and the Government would have no option but 
to expand the currency by a very large amount in order to keep exchange 
down to that figure. There is very little doubt that the expansion 
required in the first instance would be in excess of what would ultimately 
prove requisite. This nearly always happens when a special effort has to 
be made to keep exchange down. After a certain time the pendulum would 
swing back and a new period of contraction of currency such as we have 
recently been experiencing would ensue in order to prevent exchange from 
falling below approximately 1«. 3 -ffd., that is, below the gold export point 
corresponding to Is. 4d. 


4. The first effect would be to cause something like a financial panic, 
with all round dislocation of business and enormous and entirely unmerited 
losses to all sorts of people in India. There would be a sharp rise in prices 
all round, ta rise of approximately 12^ per cent, the greater part of which 
would naturally take place at once. There would be labour unreftt and social 
and economic discontent all over India. What answer could the Govern¬ 
ment and the Legislature give to bankrupt merchants and traders whose 
misfortunes were entirely due to their action? What answer could the Gov¬ 
ernment and the Legislature give to wage-earners, industrial, agricultural 
•and commercial, whose real wages had been suddenly and arbitrarily reduc¬ 
ed? What would be the position of the Government and of this House to¬ 
wards Government employees of all classes? Many Members'of this 
House have been pressing the claims of the postal servants and of the 
telegraphists for improved conditions or have been complaining of the tm- 
duly low wage of the railway men or of the clerical establishments in various 
Government departments. Is anyone in the House prepend to contend 
that the Government would be justified in refusing; or that they 
would, support the Government in refusing any increase in money 
wages to the postmen, to the lower paid clerical staff in Gov- 
erzgnent offices, to Hie railway workmen and so forth, if these employees 
of the Government came forward, as they undoubtedly would, with a 
complaint that the Qoveri^ent Azid the Legislature had reduced their 
real wagea by 11 per oentV an^ ^ demand for la compensatory increase in 
money Wages ?. 
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6. Look again at the case of the factory hands and industrial and 
< 50 mmercial employees generally. It is not denied that the hope of effect¬ 
ing a concealed reduction of wages is nakedly present in the minds of many 
of the advocates of Is. 4d. Are the House satisfied that the real wages 
of the workers all over India are on a scale which justifies an all-round 
reduction of something like 11 per cent? Clearly, this is not the case. 
Even if there are particular industries where wages are at present unduly 
high, the Currency Commission are on sure ground in saying that it is not 
sound policy to use the currency as a lever to reduce wages. And even 
in the special case of wages in the Bombay cotton mills, are the House 
prepared to decree a heavy cut? A big Bombay mill-owner was asked 
not long ago if he thought wages could stand a reduction and his answer 
was “as a mill-owner, yes: as a humanitarian, no“. The inevitable 
result of a reduction of the exchange to Is. 4d. would be a series of strikes 
all over the country, in the cotton industry, in the jute mills, in the iron 
and steel works, wherever the employers were unwilling to make a corres¬ 
ponding increase in money wages. Even supposing that the Government 
were prepared to stand silently by as strike after strike took place and leave 
the employers to fight the matter out with their employees, does Sir Victor 
Sassoon, does Mr. Gavin Jones, really think that when his workmen 
<5ome to him and say “You have made a cut of 11 per cent, in the value 
of our wages and we want a rise**, he can reply, “No, we have not cut 
your wages. It is the Government who have cut your wages. They 
have done it in the interests of India. Incidentally, of course, it helps our 
pockets, but it only means that you will no longer waste your money on 
extravagant luxuries and be willing to work harder “? After his evidence 
before the Currency Commission, does Sir Victor Sassoon really think that 
he can take that line and avoid a series of strikes or that he will have the 
sympathy of the public when the strikes come? 

6. I do not forget that in a speech on the Eailway Budget Sir Victor 
Sassoon repudiated his evidence before the Currency Commission and tried 
to make out that the cost of living would not rise by more than one 
or two per cent. -His argument was based on the analogy of what took 
place when exchange was gradually rising and the index numbers of whole¬ 
sale and retail prices were influenced by many factors besides exchange. 
This analogy is of little value for the case now before us, when with no 
change in any of the other factors, the established rate of exchange is to be 
suddenly and violently altered. Clearly Sir Victor Sassoon proves a little 
too much. If he is going to raise the price of his own cotton goods by some¬ 
thing like 12^ per cent, and the agriculturist is going to get 12} per cent, 
more in terms of rupees for cotton and food grains, the cost of living 
for the wage-earner must go up correspondingly. Sir Victor Sassoon 
would have been wiser to stick to the evidence he gave to the Currency 
Commission. It is absurd to pretend that the cost of living will not go 
up immediately by the greater part of 12} per cent., and eventually be 
higher by the full 12} per cent, with exchange at Is. 4d. instead of la. 6d. 

Honourable Baronet's argument is demonstrably wrong, and in addi¬ 
tion is a complete denial of the whole foundation of his other arguments 
about the gain to the agriculturists from the la. 4d. ratio. 

V. /^atever the arguments for or against immediate stabilisation at 
la. 63., I submit that the alternative of immediate stabilisation at la, 43. 
is entirely out of % question. It is absolutely unthink^le, that we 
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should suddenly and arbitrarily decree a depreciation of 11 cent, in 
the value of every rupee^, every currency note, every title to money in India., 
The choice, if there is a choice, must be between stabilising at la. 6d. 
now and not stabilising at all at present. A decision not to 
stabilise at all at present is not inconceivable. There are indeed some 
distinguished advocates of this course^ such as Sir Charles Addis, 
and it has, I believe, some support in Calcutta among some of the 
exchange bankers. The view which this school puts forward is, I think, 
that it is open to question whether gold prices and conditions generally 
the world over have sufl&ciently settled down as yet so as to justify India 
in hnaliy surrendering her freedom to give preference, in case prices fall 
or rise steeply, to stability of prices rather than stability of exchange. 
Some of them go on to say that the existence of large quantities of silver 
rupees in India in excess of those required for circulation and the well- 
known pitfalls that all attempts to deal with Indian currency hitherto 
have stumbled into aiford extra reasons for special caution and even make 
it doubtful whether stabilization is really possible at any figure whatever. 

8. The answer to this school may be given shortly. First of all, the 
Commission are unanimous in recommending immediate stabilization 
after fully considering all the arguments against. In the second place, 
we have in fact enjoyed absolute stability of exchange for practically two 
years and in relation to sterling for 2^ years and India has greatly bene¬ 
fited thereby, and the Currency Authority has in fact managed fairly 
comfortably to maintain stability in spite of the recognised ^fiGiculties, 
which may indeed be said to have, to a very large extent, been already 
met and overcome during the last two years. Indeed not the least 
important of the arguments for stabilising now at Is. fid. gold is the fact 
that any other course involves undoing what has been done and taking the 
risks of having to begin all over again. 

9. Theoretically, it is true that stability of prices and stability of 
exchange are not absolutely compatible. But as a matter cf history, 
the two have more often been found in conjunction than in isolation; 
and except in times of world convulsions the experience of mankind goes 
to show that stability of exchange has been a useful contributory factor 
in maintaining reasonable stability of prices. It is impossible to prophesy 
the future course of prices or to say with absolute assurance that world 
conditions in general are now making for stability. The present ferment 
in China is clearly a new argument on the other side. But the Com¬ 
mission satisfied themselves that there were good prospects of reasonable 
stability. Most people, I think, will accept the view of the Currency 
Commission that, “there is not any event in the foreseeable future which 
would be likely to make conditions more favourable for the purpose of 
stabilisation than they are at present, end the outcome of which ought 
therefore to bo awaitedMoreover, there are some special factors which 
are making for the maintenance of stability of world prices generally. It 
is well-kno*^ that the strongest financial countries, Great Britain and 
the United States of America, are both directing their monetiury policy 
towards the maintenance of stable prices at somewhere round the Index 
number of 160 as compared with 100 prewar. This has been publicly 
afiinned to be the policy of the Federal Beserve Board of the United 
Static. 

10. There are also some arguments peculiar to the present conditions 
in India which reinforce the view taken by the Government in this Bill» 
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namely, that the time for immediate stabilisation has arrived. A decision' 
to postpone immediate stabilisation would have consequences not indeed 
so disastrous as a decision to stabilise at once at Is. 4d., butr 
extraordinarily disturbing. It would mean going back on the policy 
adopted by the Government on the recommendation of the Currency 
Commission last August, a retrograde step from certainty to renewed un¬ 
certainty, and therefore all the more unsettling. There are, I suppose, 
three alternative courses which might possibly be taken if the Legislature 
came to the conclusion that it was undesirable to concede the principle 
of this Bill. The first is that the Government should continue, as they 
have been doing, by executive action, to maintain the ratio at Is. 6d. and 
take some later opportunity to secure statutory authority for that ratio. 
If this course were taken with ^he full concurrence of the Lei;islature, it 
would obviously be only very slightly different in its res^ilts from the effects 
of passing this Bill into law. But it would be less convenient from the 
point of view of both the Government and the country. The inoperative 
ratio of 28. would remain on the Statute Book, gold would still not be 
receivable at the de facto rate, and there would be no statutory obligation 
to prevent exchange from rising above or falling below the gold points- 
Fuither the unnecessary complications in our accounts could not be got 
rid of for the time being and there would presumably continue to be 
some agitation in the country and some consequent uncertainty in the 
money market regarding the permanence of the l8. fid. ratio. The two 
remaining alternative courses depend on the assumption that it has been 
decided that the time has not yet come to arrive at any conclusion as 
to what the ratio should be. Either the Government as Currency Autho¬ 
rity might leave the exchange entirely to the play of natural forces or it 
might aim at stabilising prices at or around some given Index figure, 
while leaving exchange to fluctuate with reference to external causes 
affecting world prices. The first of these alternatives means, I suppose, 
that the Government would withdraw entirely from the responsibilities* 
which it at present undertakes for the regulation of the supply of legal 
tender. It would neither add to the currency by expansion nor reduce 
it by contraction, .and would leave the exchange to be regulated by the 
combined effect of internal weather and other conditions inside India and 
the movements of external prices. The Government would in fact give 
up altogether what is called by its opponents the manipulation of cur¬ 
rency and no other authority would take its place. If the Government 
had done this in the last three or four years, the course of the rupee 
sterling exchange would have showed most extraordinary and violent 
fluctuations. It might have gone up to 28. at one time and come down 
again to 18. fid. or possibly even lower. The ultimate effect of complete 
withdrawal by the Government would, I suppose, theoretically be to push 
exchange eventually to 28., the figure on the Statute Book. But the 
picture is not really a conceivable nne. Any such complete withdrawal by 
the Government in the winters of 1923-24 and 1924-25 would undoubtedly, 
have been followed by widespread bankruptcies owing to abnormal strin- 
gi^cy in the money market and for the time being all possibility of Gov- 
ez^ent borrowing in India would have copae to an end. The Govern: 
ment would have been unable to meet its maturing obligations otherwise 
borrowing outside India. All railway development and other 
have been brought to a sudden stop and most 
btramessriien would have been 3riten out 6f business. * Indeed a very’ 
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short experience of such abstention by the Government would have result¬ 
ed in the commercial communities coming in deputation to Government 
and imploring them to take action or, alternatively, in a successful revo¬ 
lution to get rid of the Government altogether. (Mr. T. C. Ooswami : ** A 
jolly good thing ’*.) The policy of complete abstention is not, therefore, 
practical politics. 

11. If the Government do not abstain completely from intervention in’ 
the mutter of the supply of currency and if the policy of regulating that 
supply in order to maintain exchange stable at Is. 6d. is not to be continued, 
the only alternative is for the Government to attempt to keep prices 
stable at or around some given Index number and to proceed to add to 
or deplete the currency with reference to the tendency of prices to fall 
or rise. This is a possible policy. But in the first place, it is entirely 
contrary to the unanimous recommendation of the Currency Commission, 
and in the second place, it involves a preliminary decision on the question 
whether prices are to be kept stable at or around the present Index 
number or whether some other figure is to be chosen; and if so, what 
that figure is to be. I can hardly think, for example, that the House 
would like the Government to aim deliberately at raising the level of 
prices all round yet this is what seems to be the main aim of the pro¬ 
tagonists of Is. 4d. This alternative in fact leaves the Government in 
exactly the same invidious position in which they were before exchange 
was temporarily stabilised at Is. C)d, and open to violent criticism from 
every quarter in every conceivable contingency. It continues indefinitely 
the unsatisfactory position of Indian cun*ency in the state in which it was 
left after the breakdown of the pre-war system in 1917 and the failure 
of the attempt to restore stability of exchange in 1920. Nor does it avoid 
controversy, for very much the same controversy would arise over the 
question of the Index Number of wholesale prices around which a fresh 
attempt should be made to maintain stability as has arisen over the 
question of the exact ratio of the rupee to gold and such a policy is 
just as likely to lead eventually to a higher ratio than Is. 6d. as it is 
to lead to a lower one. If there were a real probability of a fresh period 
of violently fluctuating world prices, there w^’otild be much to be said for 
this alternative. But in the present conditions, it appears to me that it 
offers little or no benefit to India while it sacrifices all the real advantages 
of stability of exchange. 

12. Let me sum up the various alternatives that I have discussed. 

(a) The first is complete abstention by the Government from inter¬ 

vention to regulate exchange, leading to enormous fluctua¬ 
tions and probably to a money panic and, eventually if it 
is conceivably possible at all, to a 2s. rupee. 

(b) An attempt to stabilise prices round the existing level of whole¬ 

sale prices, say an Index Number of about 150, or round 
some different level of prices, leading to a long period of 
uncertainty, absence of stability of exchange and imdiminished 
controversy. ' 

(c) Stabilisation at 1^. 4d. as advocated by. a vooal party in 

the country leading to immense immediate losses, sooiaF 
and labour unrest, higher prices all round in terms of rupees 
and increased c<5st of living all round in terms of rupees. 
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deficits in the budget of every Government in India involving 
increased taxation a^d, when final equilibrium has been res¬ 
tored, no permanent benefit to anybody. 

(d) Stabilisation at la. 6d. las proposed in the measure now before us. 

18. So many arguments have been advanced by the advocates 
of Is, 4d., that there is danger that the case for Is. 6d. may be 
insufficiently stated and understood. The controversy that has 
been going on for . the last 6 months and longer has tended to 
take the form of the setting up of one argument after another 
by the opponents of Is. fid. and the demolition of these argu¬ 
ments one after another by the advocates of Is. fid., in such a manner 
that the case for Is. fid. has tended to be forgotten. If my analysis of 
the position as given above is at all correct, the reason for this tendency 
is clear. The de facto ratio holds the field, has held the field for nearly 
two years, is working reasonably well, has brought about stability and 
increased confidence all round, has helped enormously to restore balance 
and stability to budgets and in la special degree to secure for the agri¬ 
culturist a fair price for his produce. And the onus of proof that some 
other ratio ought to be substituted for it rests with the advocates of 
that other ratio. There is no real onus on the supporters of the de facto 
ratio to prove the case for maintaining it. It is for its opponents to show 
cause for upsetting it. 

14. I think it will be useful, if I proceed to state the case 
for la. fid. In a speech which I made in Calcutta December last before 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce, I summed the case for la. fid. up in 
eleven points. None of these have since been seriously challenged. I 
repeat them here and challenge any economist in the Biouse to find any 
:d3aw in them. They are as follows:— 

(1) The silver rupee has no natural value other than the value of 

the silver bullion which it contains. Any other value than 
this for the silver rupee must be artificial. 

(2) No one ratio for the rupee can possibly be permanently more 

advantageous for India than another. The question is not 
and never can be whether one particular ratio, say, 1«. fid., is 
permanently more advsmtageous for India than some other 
ratio, say, 1«. 4d. or 28. 

(3) All arguments based on the belief that the fixation of one 

particular ratio is definitely and permanently advantageous 
or disadvantageous to this or that interest are entirely 
irrelevant. 

(4) A rising rate of exchange tends temporarily to assist imports and 

discourage exports, but this tendency is often counteracted, in 
whole or in part, by movements in world prices as happened 
in the case of India from 1922 to 1926. • 

(5) A falling rate of exchange Has the opposite tendency. But this 

again is often counteracted by external causes afipcscting the 
level of prices. 

:(6) A fluctuating rate of exchange restricts the volume of trade and 
commerce and subjects both the producer and the consumer 
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to losses without necessarily profiting the middleman who is 
often unwillingly made a speculator when he would prefer to do 
safe business. 

(7) A stable exchange is what everybody wants and is to everybody's 

interests. 

(8) In considering the fixing of the ratio at the present time, the 

first question must be “ Is the time ripe for fixing the ratio 
The Currency Commission are unanimous in saying that it is. 

(9) The only other relevant question is: '‘At what ratio can stability 

of exchange be most easily and quickly secured "? The 
Commission are unanimous on this point also. 

(10) The Commission are unanimous in saying that if prices have 

adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to the ratio of 
is. ()d., it is in the interests of India that the ratio should 
be fixed at Is. 6d. 

(11) If it is accepted that the time is ripe for stabilising the rupee, 

the only point open to argument is whether prices have 
adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to the 1«. 6d. 
ratio. This is a question of fact to be examined as such. 

15. Let me expand some of these points a little. There has been a 
great deal of loose talk about this*, that or the other ratio being natural or 
artificial. The only possible natural ratio for the silver rupee is its value 
as silver. Until 1893, this was its only value. But it was found that a 
silver standard led to such enormous and continuous fluctuations in the 
exchange value of the rupee in relation to the currencies of Gold Standard 
coimtries that the old mono-metallic standard was deliberately discarded 
and India started forth on the long and painful journey towards a Gold 
Standard, the last stages of which we are now engaged in trying to complete. 
The ratio of 1«. 4d. sterling was established as a result of the Fowler 
Committee’s Report in 1899. It is an interesting commentary on the 
present day controversy that the supporters of 1«. 4d. to-day as against 
Is. fid. are continually harping on the recommendations of the Fowler 
Committee. That report is one of their greatest favourites. But fhe curious 
thing is that their arguments are, to a very large extent, simply a re-echoing 
of the Minority Report of the Fowler Committee. And the Minority 
wanted a ratio of Is. 3d. instead of Is. 4d. for very much the same reason 
as the opponents of Is. fid. now clamour for Is. 4d. In view of the popu¬ 
larity of Minority Reports and Minutes of Dissent, I find it difficult to 
understand why is. 4d. and not Is. 3d. should be the alternative to Is. 6d., 
which finds favour to-day. In 1899, the de facto ratio was Is. 4d., though 
it vras not by any means so firmly or so long established as Is. fid. is 
to-day. And the main reason for choosing Is. 4d. in 1899, was that it was 
the de facto ratio. And that is the main reason for choosing Is. fid. to-day. 

16. The ratio of Is. 4d. was maintained by careful Regulation of the 
currency, or what is called ‘ manipulation from 1899 to 1916. It suited 
India well enough because it became firmly established. But it was an 
artificial and not a natiu-al ratio, a fact which was clearly demonstrated— 
hence our troubles to-day—^when in 1917 the value of the silver in the 
silver rupee increased beyond the value of the silver rupee as a coin. 
Inconvertibility was then held to be impracticable and the only course opto 
was to allow the standard onoe again to become for a time a mono-metallic 
silver one and to allow the exchange value of the diver rupee to soar to 
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UHpreoedented heights. The ratio has not been Is. id. sterling or Is* 4cl* 
gold for more than a few months together at any time since 1917. Clearly 
Is, 4d. is in no sense a natural ratib, nor is it the established or de facto 
ratio to-day. 

17. Points (2) and (3) are as follows: — 

(2) No one ratio for the rupee can possibly be permanently more 

advantageous for India than another. The question is not 
and never can be whether one particular ratio, say Is. 6d., 
is permanently more advantageous for India than some other 
ratio, say, Is. 4d. or 2s. 

(3) All arguments based on the belief that the fixation of one parti¬ 

cular ratio is definitely and permanently advantageous or dis¬ 
advantageous to this or that interest are entirely irrelevant. 

There is, I think, a good deal of misapprehension on these points. No 
argument is more often repeated by the exponents of Is. 4d. school than 
that the agriculturist whose produce is sold for export loses 12^ per cent, 
on all he sells. The favourite form of the argument often used by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta is the charge that India is being made to lose 40 or 
more crores a year by the Is. 6d. exchange. I would ask Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta to compare that argument with Sir Victor Sassoon's argument a 
day or two ago that it makes no difference with the ratio at Is. 4d.; 
crores of rupees more are required to pay the sterling debt. If the two 
can square those arguments, they can perform the feat of squaring the 
ckcle. Let us examine this charge. My first answer is that if you 
can produce a gain of 40 crores or more for India by arbitrarily reducing 
exchange from is. 6d. to Is. 4d., why not double or treble or quadruple the 
gain by going down to Is. 2d. or Is. or lOd.? This reductio ad ahsurdum 
should at least warn those who make this charge that there is some flaw 
in their argument. And the flaw is this. Nothing is gained by the Indian 
exporter or any one else if he receives in payment for what he sells a 
larger number of rupees of less value instead of a smaller number of rupees 
of greater value, if the gold or commodity value of what he receives remains 
unaltered. This is exactly what happens, as the following analysis will 
show;— 

A seUs produce with a world market or destined for export for 1,333 
rupees with exchange at Is. 6d. for which, if exchange were at la- 4d., 
he would get Es. 1,500- The contention is that he losei 167 rupees, 
owing to exchange being at Is. 6d 

But, it is agreed by all that under a gold standard the only 
thing that matters is the gold value of the money which a 
man gets for what he sells and pays ouf for what he buys. 
Ifi is important to remember that though for convenience we talk 
ol stabilising at la. 6d. what we really mean to do is to fix the gold 
value of the rupee at 8*4751 grains per rupee. The habit of talking of* 

the rupee in relation to its sterling Value is responsible for more than 
one fallacy in the Currency Leaguers pi*opaf^anda. The theory of a gold 
standard is that all money transactions take place either in gold or in 
legal tender notes or coins with a fixed gold value, and all prices are gold 
■ Nour, with the rupee at la. 6d,, the rupee has a value equal to 
^ 'grains bf gold. With the rupee at la. 4d., the rupee has a valuo' 
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of 7i grains of gold. I ignore the decimal points for . conyenience. 
Now our friend A at present with the rupee at 6d. receives 1,838 
rupees, each worth 8^ grains of gold. With the rupee at la. he 

receives 1,500 rupees each worth 7^ grains of gold. A simple sum 

in multiplication will show that in each case he receives rupees worth es^actlv 
the same amount in gold, viz,, approximately 11„800 grains of gold* it 
A desires to spend the whole of his rupees in buying gold, he gets exactly 
the same amoxmt of gold whatever the exchange rate, and since all values 
under a gold standard are gold values, determined, that is, by the value 

of gold, the rupees he receives in either case give him exactly the same 

power of purchasing commodities whatever the commodity he desires to 
purchase. {An Honourable Member: “ Question.") It is easy enough to 
question arguments but it is difficult to question facts. It is clear that 
once prices are stabilised at the gold value determined by the ratio between 
the rupee and gold, there is and can be neither loss nor gain to the 
producer or the exporter or anyone else. All that can possibly happen 
as the result of lowering the ratio is that during the period of instability, 
while prices and taxes are being readjusted to the new ratio, there will 
•be some people who will teniporarily make extra profits and some who 
will correspondingly make losses and experience shows that it is nearly 
: always the agriculturist on whom the biggest losses fall. 

18. Points (4), (5) and (6) about a falling, a rising and a fluctuating rate 
of 4 exchange are self-explanatory. So is point (7^ A stable exchange 
is what India wants and what everybody wants. I need not comment 
on these points. They lead directly and inevitably to the unanimous con¬ 
clusions of the Commission which were summed up in points (8) and (9). 
In considering the fixing of the ratio at the present time the first question 
must be, “Is the time ripe for fixing the ratio?" The Commission say 
that it is. And the only other relevant question is, “ At what ratio can 
•stability of exchange be most easily and quickly secured?". 

19. We now come to Point (10). 

Point (10).—The Commission are unanimous in saying that if prices 
have adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to the ratio of la. 6d*, 
it is in the interest of India that the ratio should be fixed at la. fid» 

Let me quote the Commission's exact words on this point. (Para¬ 
graph 177 of the Eeport)- “We wish to make it clear at the outset 
that the central and. as it seems to us, the decisive factor is the extent to 
wKidi the prevailing rate of exchange is reflected in internal prices* We 
are ufianimous in holding the view—and indeed it is a proposition which 
it would be difficult to controvert—^that if it can be shown that prices 
have, to a preponderant degree adjusted themselves to the de facto rate, 
then that rate must be adhered to." 

It will be seen that the Conimission are unanimous and they go so far 
as unanimously to describe this proposition as one which is not far short 
•^f ifioontrovertible. Sir Purshotamdss Thakurdaa has, I Believe, since 
the date of the Report, described this proposition as a mere theoretical 
platitude. If so, it is one of those flat-footed plafdtiidmaus tnrths 
sometimes flatten out the whole elaborate ease of anyone who 
•tries tb build up afl argument which ignores th^nCv 
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20. I come now to Point (11)* 

Point (11).—If it is accepted that the time is ripe for stabilising the 
rupee, the only point open to argument is whether prices have adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to the Is. 6d. ratio. This is a< 
question of fact to be examined as such. 

A great part of the Minute of Dissent from the Currency Commission’s 
Beport is devoted to trying to produce evidence to sliovv that prices have 
not adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to Is. 6d. or at least that 
they had not adjusted themselves at the time when the Minute was written 
in May or June, 1926. I examined some of the arguments in the Minute in 
a speech I made in Delhi, in November, 1926, and showed that if some 
necessary corrections were made in the arithmetic and if the figures were 
brought up to a more recent date, the conclusion which emerged directly 
^ from Sir Purshotamdas’s own arguments would be that even when the 
Minute was written, prices had already adjusted themselves in a pre¬ 
ponderant degree to Is. 6d. and that this adjustment, in so far as it was 
incomplete at that date, had been in a process of rapid completion since. 

21. Hefe, I should like to remind the House of the events of August 
last when the previous Bill was brought before the Assembly. I pointed out 
to the House that the main case for Is. 4d. was founded, in the Minute 
of Dissent, on the argument that adjustment to Is. 6d. was incom¬ 
plete and that it was not too late for Is. 4d. to be chosen insiipad. 
I pointed out that the postponement of the Bill inevitably meant 
that such case as might be advanced for questioning Is. 6d. would 
be completely destroyed by postponement. Nevertheless the House 
pressed for postponement and the Government yielded. I do not know 
whether it is going to be seriously argued to-day that prices have not 
adjusted themselves to the Is. 6d. ratio in a preponderant degree. I hope 
I may still rely on Sir Purshotamdas not to throw over his Minute of 
Dissent. But among the supporters of Is. 4d. I have observed recently a 
strong tendency to shift the ground entirely. A book has recently been 
published with a special eye to these discussions by Mr. C. N. Vakil and 
Mr. Muranjan entitled “Currency and prices in India" in which the Is. 4(1. 
ratio 18 strongly supported, so that, I suppose, the views of the authors 
will find favour with the Currency League. The authors of that book 
entirely repudiate the argument in the Minute of Dissent as regards non¬ 
adjustment of prices. They dismiss the whole argument cursorily with 
the remark that “ the question raised by the Commission in paragraph 
177 of their Beport whetW prices have to a preponderant degree adjusted 
themselves to the existing de facto ratio need not be raised. This is . a 
truism known to every businessman They go on to say that “ the 
question is of an essentially different kind. The whole process has been 
reversed and therefore attention is directed to a wrong point of view which 
reduces itself to a truism as shown above. Instead of prices determining 
exchange, exchange has been made to determine prices through 
conscious control; and when the inevitable result of such a 
policy, namely, the harmony of internal prices with world prices is in sight, 
we are told once again to change our angle and say that because adjustment 

taken place, we should fix the de facto ratio by law". Note that the 
Authors expressly admit the success of the Government’s policy of securing 
'^e hettnony of internal prices with world prices, which is the whole meaning 
and purpose of stability of exchange 4t whatever figure it may be sought 
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to fix it, whether 1«. Qd. or 1«. 4td. The authors proceed however to argue 
that India should revert to la. 4d. because it is the pre-war ratio while* 
admitting that the restoration of the Is. 4d. ratio “would now certainly meai^ 
some trouble and sacrifice though not of our own making**. I fail to see what’ 
consolation it will be to India generally and to the individual sufferers to 
know that the trouble is “ not of our own making **, especially as the 
trouble will have been deliberately brought upon them and upon India by 
the action of the Legislature if it rejects the Government's recommendation 
in this Bill, and all the trouble and sacrifice can be avoided by the acceptance 
of the Government’s recommendation. Why should we deliberately destroy 
that harmony of world prices with internal prices which is tho*end and object 
of stability of exchange just as we have successfully achieved it, simply in 
order to achieve it once again at a different level at the cost of needless 
suffering and tribulations, for which there is no compensation of any kind? 

22. What then is the position we have reached? Some of the strongest 
advocates of the Is. 4d. rate admit that it is hopeless to try and argue that 
prices have not adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to la. 6d; 
They recognise that prices have adjusted themselves and that every 
businessman knows it. They have, therefore., shifted their ground entirely 
and now rely on an argument which seems to me quite unconvincing and 
unduly emotional. I shall be interested to hear what Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas has to say on this. But I should like to make an appeal to 
him. He has put up a great fight which we all admire. But the facts 
are against him. The unanimous verdict of the Currency Commission in 
which ho concurred is against him. His own Minute of Dissent is against 
him. Does he still adhere to the unanimous view of the Commission,* 
which is so difficult to controvert, that if prices have adjusted themselves 
in a preponderant degree to Is. 6d., then Is. 6d. should be adopted? If he 
does so, I may yet perhaps find him voting in the same lobby with me. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Or you in the same lobby with me. 

'The Sonourable Sir Basil Blackett: If prices have not adjusted 
themselves to Is. 6d. I will join him in the other lobby. If he and his 
supporters do not adhere to the Minute of Dissent, is it not rather hard 
on the .Government that after the whole elaborate case has been stated 
for the world to read in a Minute of Dissent appended to the Eeport of 
U Boyal Commission, that all the Government gain by destroying that argu*^ 
ment is that they should have to start again destroying a new set of equally 
fallacious arguments? 

28. And what does the admission, that prices have adjusted themselveS' 
in a preponderant degree, mean? It means that there is no more reason 
to-day for disturbing the 1«. 6d. ratio than there was for disturbing the 
Is. 4d. ratio in, say, 1907. It means that we have come to the end of a 
long struggle to restore equilibrium to currency and exchange and prices 
after the war upheaval. Ifc means that the supply of currency has been 
brought into hiarmony with the demand at the existing level of prices and 
internal prices into harmony with each other and with world prices. Tt 
means that businessmen and traders of all kinds can go ahead,, 
once the last ^remains of uncertainty are removed by placing Is. 6d. 
on the Statute Book, with confidence and hope to expand their 
activities to launch out into new and promising ventures, without any fear 
of seeing all their bright hopes upset by the vagaries of exchange, and with* 
a. prospect of reasonably stable prices also, knowing as they do that strong 
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influences are at work to keep world prices steady at about the present 
IjSvel, they can look forward to normal conditions generally and expanding 
opportunities in every direction. 

24. Stability of exchange and prices means more perhaps to the agri- 
_ cultural community than anything else in India. Look what the 

12 ooK. comparative stability of the last two years has already done. It 
has removed fears of increases in existing taxation, actually lightened 
burdens in some cases, for example, cotton excise duty and water-rates in 
the Punjab; it has begun to reduce Bailway fares and freights; it has 
reduced provincial contributions. Still more, it has enabled the agricul¬ 
turist to get a fair price for his produce. What is the lesson of the follow¬ 
ing figures? 

In December 1923, exchange stood at Is. Bd. gold. The Index No. of 
prices for cereals was 105 and for pulses 109. These two heads cover 
Xikore than 50 per cent, of the total agricultural production of India. In 
December 1926 exchange stood at Is. 6d. gold and the Index No. of prices 
for cereals was 133 and for pulses 159. Why has the value of food grains 
gone up in spite of the rise in exchange? The answer is, mainly, that 
in times of fluctuations of exchange and general instability of prices, 
the agriculturist all too frequently finds that while the prices of the things 
he buys go up against him, the prices of what he has to sell do not rise 
in anything like the same proportion. Stability has restored the equili¬ 
brium and has brought the agriculturist into his own again. Even in the 
case of cotton which for a long time stood at a very high level as com¬ 
pared with other commodities and the Index No. for which has recently 
oonie more into equilibrium with other commodities, the following figures 
supplied to me by a firm in Bombay will show how unimportant exchange 
.has been as a factor in prices as compared with other factors. 



Liverpool Futures 



Date. 

March 

delivety. 

Fully good Bengal. 

Exchange. 


iilst December, 1920 , , 

JO-57d. 

Rs. 215 per candy of 

l/OU gold. 



784 US. 

28th February, 1921 « 

6-80d. 

Rs, 185 „ ^ 

i/oA „ 

25th January, 1927 


Rs. 230 „ V 

l/G „ 


It wll be seen that in spite of a rise of nearly 50 per cent, in the gold 
value of the rupee, the rupee price of cotton so far from falling has risen 
: appreciably. 


^5. i wonder whether it is really necessary for me to spend time and 
labour on meeting the argument about the sanctity of the pre-war ratio. 
Most of the arguments of the Currency League are based on an entirely 
u^c^rrect assumption that the Government have suddenly and violently raised 
e^^ange from Is. Ad. to Is. Qd. in a irionth or two. It was not the Gov- 
d^ment'a action but the eftebt of the War which upset every currency Bjt- 
u. world and India's among them, and disturbed the la. Ad* ratio. 


Ulifi ni{)ee has had hb'fix^ ratio to either a;6ld or aterlin^^ and, 
the ratio -wliich it is proposed to alter in this Bill is not' 
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Ttho ratio of Is. 4d, but the ratio of 2s. gold. It is not proposed now sud¬ 
denly to raise the ratio; but on the contrary it is the opponents of Is. 6d.* 
who want now suddenly and violently to lower the value of the rupee. 
And the argument with which I am now dealing is that because Is. 4d. 
was the pre-war ratio for a period of less than 20 years, it ought now to 
be regarded as sacrosanct and immutable in spite of the experience of the 
last 10 years. And what does India ^tand to gain by this reversion to 
the pre-war ratio? Nothing except the sentimental satisfaction of restor¬ 
ing Is. 4d. And at what cost? At the cost of much sacrifice and suffer¬ 
ing, as is admitted even by some of the foremost protagonists, of the 1«. 4d. 
ratio. It is admitted that there can be no permanent gain to anyone 
from a reversion to 1«. 4d. I put it to the House that there is no more 
reason for suddenly changing over from Is. 6d. to Is. 4d. now than there 
would have been in 1907 for changing from Is. 4d. to some other ratio. 

26. It may be true that certain interests in India will gain temporarily 
at the expense of certain other interests. Some employers may gain 
•temporarily at the expense of their workmen. A certain number of specu¬ 
lators may make handsome profits. The higher level of taxation 
that wilj bo necessary may fall more heavily on some classes than on 
others- But for India, as a whole, there is and can be no permanent 
,gain. and there must and will be certain and serious losses. Does the 
Hou^e want to reduce by 11 per cent, the value of every rupee and every 
currency note now in circulation? That'Ls what the demand for 1«. 4d. 
means for the permanent benefit of nobody. Does the House want to 
start a new era of fluctuating exchange, of rising prices, of social 
and industrial unrest, with an increase in the cost of living all round? 
That is what the demand for 1.9. 4d. means for the permanent benefit of 
nobody. 

Does the House want to reduce by 11 per cent, the real wages of all 
wage-earners, agricultural and industrial, of all clerks and shophands in 
private employ, of postal employees, railway employees, to reduce the 
value of every fixed income by 11 per cent? ’^Fhat is what the defhand 
for Is, 4d- means for the permanent benefit of nobody. 

Does the House want to upset the equilibrium of every, budget in 
India, Central and provincial, and to face the task of imposing additional 
.taxation all round? That is what the demand for 1«. 4d. means for 
the permanent benefit of nobody. 

Does the House Avant railway rates and fares to be raised all round 
at a moment when the railways have launched on a policy of reduction? 
That is what the demand for 1.9. 4d. means for the pemianent benefit of 
nobody. 

Does the House want the complete remission of the provincial contri¬ 
butions to be postponed indefinitely? That is what the demand for 
Is. 4d- means for the permanent benefit of nobody. 

Docs the House want to postpone indefinitely the reform of the Indian 
-currency system? That is what the demand for 4d. means for the per¬ 
manent benefit of nobody. 

27. All these unpleasant consequences can be avoided bv the simple 
process of maintaining, as we propose, the de facto ratio. What possible 
(reason is there why the whole equilibrium which we have now reacht^l 
after painful years of struggle should be upset simply in order that after 
several A^ears more of suffering and needless losses we may gradually 

o 
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' restore a new equilibrium with exchange at l8. 4d. instead of la. Gd. for 
the pennanent benefit of nobody ? 

Sir, I move. (Loud Applause.) 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muliammadan Bural): Sir, it is after a very long time that a question of 
the great importance of currency reform has been laid before the Govern¬ 
ment of this country {Voices : “Louder, please'’), modified as it is by the 
presence of a number of elected representatives of the people in this 
Assembly; and 1 cannot conceive of any question of greater importance to« 
the country, to the welfare of the people, than the one which is now before 
us. The Honourable the Finance Member has in his very eloquent speech 
said all that he had to say in favour of maintaining the ratio of Is. 6d. Of 
course he has described that issue as the only issue according to his judgment 
which the Assembly has to deal with. But I wash, Sir, to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the Assembly to the fact that the question before the House is not 
merely one of fixing the ratio of the rupee to the sovereign at Is. Ad. or Is. 
6 d. This question is undoubtedly of importanoe. of greater importance, 
because of the special circumstances in which it has been brought before 
the House, than it would be by itself. But the great question before the 
House is, what is the right measure, correct measure, of currency reform 
which the country wants to work up to? In that view, I submit, Sir, the 
question of the ratio becomes one of secondary importance. The important 
question before the Assembly is, w’hat is the reforni of the currency which 
the House is going to adopt now? Now, Sir, in that view’ it is important 
to review’ the history of the currency in this country for some time past. 
A gold mohur or fifteen rupee piece w’as introduced by the Company some 
time in the thirties but except for a short period, under the decision arrived 
at by it in 1806, silver used to be the basis of the coinage of the country 
up tp 1893. In that year the Government decided artificially to raise the 
value of the rupee, which stood at that time at about ltd. But prior to that, 
in 1876 a proposal to raise the value of the rupee had been mooted by the 
Government of India. It w’as communicated to Fhe Secretary’ of State, 
and he referred it to the Lords of the Treasinw . They discussed the pro¬ 
posal at great length: and in order that the House should fully understand 
the bearing of their opinion upon the question before us, I would beg leave 
to quote it at length here. In his statement before Ihe Fowler Committee. 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji quoted from the Treasury Letter of 24th November 
1879 to the India Office as follows: 

1. Tlie proposal appears to he open to those objectionB to a token currency which 
have long; been recognised by all civili.sed nations, namely, that instead of being 
automatic it must he managed by the Government, and that any such management 
exposes the Government which undertakes it to very serious difficulties and tempta¬ 
tions. 

2. It appears to my Lords that the Government of India in making the present 
proposal lay themselves open to the same criticisms as have been made on Governments 
which have denreciated their currencies. In general the ohiert of such Governments has 
been to diminish the amount they have to pay to their creditors. In the present case 
tbe object of the Indian Government appears to be to increase the amonnt they have 
to' r(s<jeive from their tax payers. My Lords fail to see anv real difference in the 
character of the two transactions.'* . . . “If on the other hand it is 

the case that the value of the rupee has fallen in India end that it wnll he 

raised in India by the operation of the, proposed plan, that plan is open to the 

hbjeciidn that it alters every contract and every fixed payment in India. 
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This proposal is in fact contrary to the essential and well-established principle 
of the currency law of this country which regards the current standard com as a piece 
of given metal of a certain weight and fineness and which condemns as futile and 
mischievous every attempt to go behind this simple definition. It is perfectly true 
as stated in the despatch that the very essence of all laws relating to the currency 
has lieen to give fixity to the standard of value as far as it is possible, but it 
less true that according to the principles which govern our currency system the best 
and surest way and indeed the only tried and known way of giving this fixity is to 
adhere to the above definition of current standard coin. A pound is a given quantity 
of gold, a rupee is a given quantity of silver and any attempt to give those terms 
a different meaning is condemned by experience and authority. 

3. If the present state of exchange lie due to the depreciation of silver the Gov¬ 
ernment scheme, if it succeeds, may relieve : 

(1) the Indian Government from the inconvenience of a nominal readjustment 

of taxation in order to meet the loss by exchange in the home remit¬ 
tances; 

(2) civil servants and other Englishmen who are serving or working in India 

and who desire to remit money to England; 

(3) Englishmen who liave money placed or invested in India which they wish 

to remit to England. But this relief will be given at the expense of the 
Indian tax-payer and with the effect of increasing every debt or fixed 
payment in India, including debts due by ryots to money-lenders, while 
its effect will be materially qualified so far as the Government are con¬ 
cerned by the (nhancewent of the public obligations in India which have 
been contracted on a silver basv^. . . . 

If then a case lias been made out, which my Lords do not admit for an 
alteration of the currency law of India, the, particular alteration which the Govern¬ 
ment of India propose could not, in the opinion of the Treasury, be entertained until 
the doubts and objections which have suggested themselves to my.Lords are answ'ered 
and removed. These objections are founded on principles which have been long and 
ably discussed and wbicii arc now equally admitted by statesmen and by writers of 
accepted authority to he at the root of the currency system. It is no light matter 
to accept innovations which must sap and undermine that system, and my Lords have 
therefore felt it their duty plainly, though they hope not inconsistently, with the 
respect due to the Government of India, to express their conviction that the plan 
which had been referred t( them for their observations is one which ought not to be 
sanctioned by His Majasty’s Government or by the Secretary of Stilte. Well did 
Mr. Dadnhhai Naorbji r<mark : “ Can condemnation be more complete and convinc¬ 
ing ?'’ 

Now, Sir, that was in 1879. When the proposal to raise the value of the 
rupee was again taken up in 1803, it was equiilly strongly condemned. I 
referred the other day to an article in the Statist, of 5th November 1892, 
which Mr. (now Sir) Dinshavv Wacha quoted at the Allahabad Congress in 
\ 892 as follows : 

“ Assuming that a gold .standard were adopted, the rupee would be degraded in 
India to the position of the shilling in England, that is to say, the value of the rupee 
would not be fixed by the value of tlie silver in it as at present, but by the manipula¬ 
tion of the Government. Now it is contrary to all the traditions and all the principles 
of the British Government to give any official, no matter who he may be, powers so 
enormous as^ would be necessary to manipulate the currency of a vast Empire with 
a view to giving it a fictitious value. If the Prime Minister were corrupt he would 
be able to enrich himself by disturbing the money market. If he were* unwise, he 
would throw all trade into confusion by his folly or his nnskilfulncas. That appears 
to us an unanswerable objection to all pix)posals for artificially maintaining the value 
of the rupee. If the purchasing power of the rupee were raised ^ per cent, or 
anything like so much, the land tax would be raised in exactly the, same proportion, 
for every rupee would then represent 20 per cent, more of the pix)duce of the ryots 
land. Similarly the rent of houses and lands all over India would be raised to the 
same extent. All the other taxes payable to the Government would likewise be 
raised. So would all debts due at the time the change was made. In other words, 
every banker, capitalist as well as every usurer would lind his property so far as It 
had been lent out to others increased of 20 per cent., while every debtor throughout 
the length and breadth of India would find hie debts Augmented in the same way, 

C 2 
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The result therefore would he that the Government official classes, bankers, landlords 
and usurers would all receive 20 per cent, more of the property of the vast popula¬ 
tion of India. There would he a sweeping transfer of property from the producing 
working millions who create the wealth and make the prosperity of the Empire to the 
servants of those millions and to the parasites who prey upon it. We would ask any 
sane man whose brain Lai not been muddled by currency disquisitions beyond his 
capacity ...” 

(Laughter from Swarajist Benches.) 

—Leave it all to the Honourable the Finance Member to laugh. I beg my 
friends to listen quietly. He laughs best who laughs last— 

“ ask any sane man ” the Statist went on to say, “ whose brain has not been 
muddled by currency disquisitions beyond his capacity whether this is a project that 
ought to he listened to for a single moment, whether it is to be thought of that the 
whole strength of the British Empire should be used to impoverish the hard-working 
millions and to enrich usurers and Government officials, and if it is not we would 
urge upon public opinion tc reject so monstrous a proposal wutli contumely.'* 

Sir, the Government decided to close the mints to the free coinage of silver 
and to raise the value of the rupee in spite of such strong condemnation 
of their proposal. Some years later, that is to say, in 1898, the Fowler 
Committee was appointed to consider what should be done to make the 
policy adopted in 1893 effective. The proposal was that the rupee which 
stood at 13d.—it has reached that level in 1894-95—should be raised to 16d. 
And I wish to quote here some of the opinions which were expressed regard¬ 
ing it at the time. Writing to the Times of London of June 3, 1898, 
Mr. padabhai strongly condemned the action of the Government in forcing 
up the value of rupee to 16d. of gold, while the true rupee in its relation to 
gold at the then market value of silver was worth about lid. of gold, which 
compelled the tax-payer, by what Mr. Gladstone called ‘the argument and 
law of force,' to pay his tax in this false rupee, under the false pretence of 
using the w’ord 'rupee', when this ‘rupee' was not one rupee but nearly one 
and a half rupee. It meant a covert exaction of 45 per cent, more taxation 
from the Indian tax-payer. “The reason is simple," said Padabhai. 

“ Suppose a ryot has to pay Rs. lO for land tax. This rupee means a fixed quantity 
nf silver stamped with the mint stamp and is truly worth at present only lid, of 
gold. By closing the mint.s this rupee is forced to the w’orth of 16d. of gold, or in 
other words, the ryot is compelled to sell 45 per cent, more of his produce to get 
this false rupee,—the Government thus getting 46 per cent, more taxation than it is 
entitled to even according to its own * despotic ’ legislation.” 

“ At the same time" he. said, “ such action would increase the salaries of officials and 
other payments in India by Government to the same extent and give generally the 
advantage to creditor.s over debtors, the former being penerally well-to-do and the 
latter tlie poorer classes, especially in the case of the money-lenders and the ryots ”... 

Padabhai concluded by saying: 

” the closing of the mints was illegal, dishonourable and a despotic act. It is a 
violation of all Taxation Acts by which there was always a distinct contract between 
the Government and the tJix-payers based upon the fundamental principle of sound 
currency,— 1 .«., of a certain definite rupee.” 

Now, Sir, there were others who expressed the same opinion. Mr. 
Iieonard H. Courtney, giving evidence before the Powler Committee, said: 

‘‘ Tott wo^d not be justified in trying, by reducing the quantity of rupees and 
giving w artificirf value to the rupee to screw It up to 1«. 8i. or 2». fhe raising of the 
rupee above its intrinsic value is a tax not merely upon production; it is an ad.i{,.iAn.l 
tax on the agncnltnnsts, and the rent payers.” 
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Messrs. Campbell and Muir, who were members ot the Fowkr Coin- 
mittee, in their dissenting note said: 

“ To deny that arbitrary enhancement of the currency is a tax, and to argue that 
the producer is no worse in the long run, that wages and other charges adjust to 
its altered value themselves ** 

as the Honourable the Finance Member has been endeavouring to persuade 
the House, 

“ is to maintain the dangerous principle that Government might lighten its liabilities 
without injury to anybody by a step of this kind . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Minority ^Be> 
port. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Please wait until I have finished. I 
quite understand that you fully realise the force of what I am urging. 
As the Eoyal Commission on Currency in England pointed out, a mani¬ 
pulation of exchange: 

“ would not meet the real difficulty of the present situation in India, which 
is that owing to the fall in all gold prices, a large amount of produce has to be 
exported in payment of gold debts and that consequently any apparent gain to the 
Government of India’*, 

which is the most important concern of the Honourable the Finance Member 
at this moment judging from his speech of the other day,—that: 

“ any apparent gain to the Government qf India would be balanced by a corres¬ 
ponding loss to the people of that country.” 

Sir, let me quote one or two more opinions. My Honourable friend 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas in his very able speech^ a speech which showed 
the fervour of his feeling on this question, a speech which showed that he 
spoke with a clear conviction and that he was not playing to the gallery, 
and most certainly not flattering the Government,—quoted some of these 
opinions, but I yet wish to refer to one of these, namely, to the opinion of 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) David Barbour, because he was Secretary to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in the Department of Finance and Commerce, and later 
on Finance Member to the Government of India. He said: 

** The loss or gain, therefore, to India as distinguished from the Government^ of 
India in respect of her permanent gold obligations depends entirely on the gold prices 
which she can obtain for her exports. No manipulation of the Indian currency can 
possibly affect the gold prices of Indian exports and therefore General Strachey’s 
proposal (gold standard without a gold currency) could in no case give any relief 
to India as a country, whatever effect it might have on the financial position of the 
Government. • Just as much as Govprnmpnt gained, just so much the Indian people 
lose.** 

Now, Sir, these are some of the opinions which were expressed when the 
rupee was to be raised from 13d. to 16d., but it w^as done. And what was* 
condemned as a monstrous piece of injustice at the time is now taken to-day 
as a precedent for inflicting another and a greater injustice upon the people 
of India. When did the people of India accept the arrangement which was 
brought about in 1893? We protested against it: we pointed out that it 
was wrong. But our protests were disregarded. However, "^rom that time 
onwards for twenty years, practically up to this time, with the exception 
of a short period, the la. 4d. rate prevailed. Though it was forced upon 
the people of this country at the sacrifice of the enormous interests of 
those to whom I have referred, it had been steadilv maintained, T^P 
to 1917. the rupee stood at 1«. 4'd. About the middle of that year, it 
began to rise. And then how^ was it raised from time to time^ I 
ask, Sir, Members o£ this House to note the history of this part 
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of the administration with a little care. l^'he Babington Smith Com¬ 
mittee pointed out that the rupee stood at Is. 4d. in the beginning of 
1917. The first of these changes which raised the sterling rate of ex- 
cliange from Is. 4d. to Is. 5d. took place on the 28th August 1917. On 
the I2th April 1918, it was raised to Is. 6 d. On the 13th May 1919, it 
was raised to Is. dd. On the 12th August 1919, it was raised to Is. lOd. On 
th(‘ loth September 1919. it was raised to 2s. On the 22nd November 
1919, it was raised to 2s. 2d., and on the 12th December 1919, to 28. 4d. 
All ^hese changes wewe brought about by executive action. Now, J?ir. I 
ask the Housa to consider—I am not a student of economics in the sense 
that I took no degree in that subject.—but T ask my friends who are students 
of history and economics all over the world, to tell me of one instance 
where under any civilized Government such extensive powers to appreciate 
the currency have been exercised,—I am not speaking of Governments 
which are in a transitional stage or in disastrous difficulty,—whore the 
Executive Government has been allowed to raise the rate of exchange in 
the manner the n« vpT*nment of India raised it. Now’ let us see what was 
done afterw'ards? About the middle of 1919 the Government appointed 
^vhat is know’n as the Babington Smith Committee. That Com¬ 
mittee reported tow’ards the end of 1919. On that Committee 
fortunately there was one Indian w^ho had the wisdom to fore¬ 
see, as I am glad to say my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas had the wisdom to foresee,—the evil results of 
the proposals of the majority of the Committee. In order to understand 
the recommendations of that Committee, Honourable Members must first 
try to understand what wrere the underlying considerations 'which led them 
to make those recommendations. The conclusion that the majority of the 
Committee arrived at w’as that a high level of exchange w’as essential for 
the establishment of a sound monefarv system in India. That w’as the 
principle on w^hich they proceeded, a principle w'hich w’e disputed. But 
proceeding on that principle, they made the recommendation that the rupee 
should be stabilised at 2.8. Mr. Dadiba Dalai in his verv able minute 
pointed out 'W’hat disastrous results '^vould follow from the adoption of that 
high rate, and he made other recommendations as to w’hat should be done. 
He said: 

“ It. seems to me to impossible to exaecRerate the importance of the lecral standard 
■For money payments. This standard is regarded as less open to repeal or modification 
than perhnns anv other 'egislative Acts.’* 

And it should be much less open to modification, oven when a partial 
system of representative Government has been introduced wrhen the House 
consists of a lar£?p number of official and nominated members particularly 
when those members can be nominated, 'with a definite idea as to the 'way 
in w^hich they are likely to vote .... 

Mr. K, Ahmed (Bajshahi Division * Muhammadan Pnral): How do voii 
know? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I have not come here to tench Mr. 
Knbeer-ud-Din Ahmed elementary things. You close your eyes and ask me 
to make you see. I cannot do it. Mr. Dalai said : 

The legal standard should he and iisnally is regarded as less open to repeal or 
liiodtfk^ion, than perhaps any other legislative Act. It arives the people rights as 
^ kind of money they may demand in exchant^e for their labour or their goods, 
rights that cannot he modified without inflicting widespread misery.*’ 
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Mr. Dalai pleaded that as the rate of exchange had been raised to Is. 44., 
and had been established there, it should he allowed to stand. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. He recommended that ‘‘ the money 
standard in India should remain unaltered; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohurs with rupees related thereto at the ratio of 15 
to 1.'' He made many other recommendations. One of these was that 
the gold mint at Bombay should be continued and should receive gold 
bullion from the public to coin free of charge gold rnohurs of the same exact 
weight and fineness as the sovereign and to hand them over to the tenders 
of gold bullion in less than 15 days.'' 

1 have not the time to read to the House all the recommendations of 
Mr. Dalai. But those wore his recommendations which relate directly to 
the questions before us. The majority of his colleagues, in fact all the 
other members of the Committee except him. recommended that the rupee 
should be stabilised at 2s. They recommended that the stable relation 
to bo established between the rupee and gold should be at the rate of 
Rs. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words, at the rate of one rupee to 
11*30016 grains of the fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for internal 
circulation". That was the recommendation of the majority of that 
Committee, and the Government proceeded to act upon it. An Act was 
passed in 1920 wdiich gave effect to that recommendation. The sterling 
rate of exchange adopted w'as thus two shillings to the rupee. Now, Sir, 
what has teen the story of it since then? Have the Government been 
able to maintain it at two shillings? Has experumce not shown that the 
members of the Babington Smith Committee, wnth the exception of Mr. 
Dalai, were all wrong? Has not the country had to suffer enormously for 
the unwisdom of their recommendation? The business world protested, 
Indian publicists protested against the recommendation of the Committee. 
But who cares for Indian public opinion under this irresponsible system 
of Government? In 1923 the ratio reached Is. 4d. Things went on. In 
1924, my Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, brought in a 
Bill to stabilise the rupee at Is. 4d. That w’as the time when it could be 
done and wdien it should have been done. He pleaded, but pleaded in vain. 
The Honourable the Finance Member opposed the proposal. He said that 
there* v as a proposal that a Commission should be appointed to consider 
this qiK'siion. He w^as not inclined to agree even to that at that time. He 
said: a Commission certainly but the time for it is not yet. And there 
w'cre not w^nnting men ainong us who felt and said openly that the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member wanted to wrait until he should be able to main¬ 
tain th(*. Is. 6d. ratio for sometime by his manipulation of the finances, as 
he said the other day, and that he w^oiild then appoint a Commission to 
ask for a verdict from it in favour of that ratio, and plead as he has been 
pleading wdth all the eloquence, all the vehemence, and fierceness which 
he put into his speech to-day in favour of that ratio. The Honourable the 
Finance Member has pleaded that the Is. 6d. ratio has been maintained 
for tw’o years. He says to us, don't touch it: don't think of raising your 
unsacred hands against it. He pretends to forget that we wanted him to 
stabilise exchange when it stood at Is. 4d. in 1924. Now’' he pleads that 
Is. 6d. has been maintained at Is. 6rf.. and that we should stabilise at 
that. But why did he not agree to our proposal when we urged that we 
should stabilise exchange at Is. 4d. and thus put an end to this manipu¬ 
lation of the currency bv the Government and let the coimtn’ have a 
chance of prosperity. He did not agree even to the Royal Commission 
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being appointed then, and when he agreed to it later on I am sorry to- 
say, he did not show that regard for Indian public opinion, as reflected in. 
this Assembly and outside it, which we expected him to show. When the 
names of the members of the Commission were announced, we felt that 
the dice were loaded. We felt that the Commission W’as so composed that 
a verdict in favour of Is. t3d. w-as certain to come, and we pleaded with all 
the earnestness we could that at least one more member should be put 
on the Eoyal Commission,—we urged that three more members should be 
put on that Commission, bub at the very least one more Indian should be 
appointed wdio would command the confidence of this Assembly. We were 
in hopes at one time that the Finance Member might agree to at least 
one more member being appointed. But he did not think it fit to accede 
to the popular demand even to that extent. At an earlier date, when the 
Industrial Commission w’as annoimced in the Imperial Legislative Council, 
the predecessor of this Assembly, a request was made to Ijord Hardinge tf» 
add one more popular member to that Commission. His Lordship acceded 
to that (request. The precedent was cited, but the Honourable the Finance 
Member did not agree to the request of the Assembly. Now, Sir, we all 
know how’ much of dissatisfaction was show-n in this country with the com¬ 
position of the Boyal Commission. The question to be examined affects 
in the most vital w^ay the interests of 320 millions of this country; a Com¬ 
mission is appointed to consider and report what currency w’ould suit that 
people; the people's representatives called to this Assembly imcler a system 
instituted by the Government, eamesly plead that three, or at least one 
more member should bo put on the Commission lo look after the interests, 
to represent the view's and the interests of the general mass of the 
population, and the Government of India turns a deaf car to that request! 
Could there be anything more calculated to create a feeling of distrust? 
What happened? We did not expect that the Commission would give us 
what we wanted, fair recommendations, recommendations made with a 
sole eye to the benefit and the prosperity of the people of India. 

Our distrust w^as justified w^hen the report was published. And what 
was the action then taken by my Honourable friend the Finance Member? 
When the Assembly met in August last in Simla, a Bill was introduced 
to give legal effect to the recommendations of the Currency Commission. 
We had not the evidence taken by the Commission before us. Even the 
Report, of the Commission had been in the hands of members only for a 
vGr\' very short time. Certainly the Honourable the Finance Member, 
who has earned a reputation as a financier both by his services in England 
and by his services in India, certainly he knows, if others do not, that it 
takes time to weigh all the pros and cons which have been urged either 
in favour of or against proposals affecting the currency of a countiry. It 
is not enough that a man should take up such proposals, even when they 
have been x)ut forward by a Royal Commission, and read them like the 
new'spapers. The first impression he may form may be incorrect. He 
inust wait: he must have time to see the evidence: he must have time 
to see what other proposals have been put either now or in the past. And 
so when the Bill was introduced, it was naturally urged that the consi¬ 
deration of it should be delayed. It was delayed. Now, when the Bill 
is brou^t before us how’^ does it come? We wanted this consideration to 
come ph earlier, but that request was not acceded to. It is now ^shoved 
in; Sir, bn two days between days which have been fixed, immutably as it 
would seem for other purposes. Whether we accept the Bill, or we reject 
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it, we must do it witliiu the period of 48 hours, or woe bef&ll us. I ask, 
Sir, is there any country in the world where in regard to legislation of 
the momentous importance that is now before us, a proposal to have only 
two days for its discussion would not be resented by the public. Yester¬ 
day, some of my friends pressed me to try to have the discussion finished in 
two days; they urged that as only two days had teen allotted for the 
Bill, not many should speak, only a few of us should briefly express our 
view^s and let the proposals go to the vote. We are driven to it. (An 
Honourable Member: “ Hear, hear.*’) Hear, hear, of course. But 
what does all this mean? It means that if the minds of some of us 
who are sitting here are not illumined by a free and full interchange of 
ideas and all the important points of view are not presented to the House, 
which I am sure the Honourable Members who will speak will put before 
the House, there is a grave danger of a wrong conclusion being arrived at. 
My point is that the Government have not dealt by us fairly in not giving 
us sufficient time for the discussion of this great question. However, here 
we are. Let us examine the proposal that comes before us as best we can. 

A Eoyal Commission on Currency was appointed after the repeated 
request of the people and after all thai I have mentioned just now. The 
terms of reference were these: 

“ We fiave deemed it expedient that a Commission should forthwith issue to 
examine and report on the Indian Exchange and Currency system and practice, to 
consider whether any modifications arc desirable in the interests of India, and to 
make recommendations.’" 

Now, Sir, this opened up the Mhole problem of Indian Currency before 
the (Commission. They have dealt with it. 'Among the problems the 
one of the greatest importance was not what ralio should be fixed of the 
rupee to the sovereign, but what was the proper system of currency to be 
adopiod. Sir, on that question, \he Government of India "ptit forward 
their own proposals. The question was whether a gold standard and a gold 
eurr(*ncy should lie re(*<)inmeiidcd. ‘ Tlie Government of India prepared a 
sebone and put it before the Commission for Ihc introduction of a gold 
standard with a gold currency. That sclieme was approved b\.the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member. He himself put it forw’ard. In his evidence 
before the Commission the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett said in the 
clearest langiuige that in his opinion the gold standard was fhe best for 
India. He said: 

The view I put forward was that it was necessary for India to pass through this 
intermediate stage of gold circulation although it is a wasteful and expensive system 
in order to arrive eventually at the more perfect one, and I advocated it because I 
believed and believe that the gold standard would inspire confidence and would provide 
the stimulus which is so badly needed for investment and the banking habit.** 

Now, Sir, thal scheme was put forward by the Finance Department of 
the Grwernment of India. The Finance Department of the Government 
of India is represented by men who have been long in the service of the 
Government of India, who have studied the entire financial position of 
the Government of India,, After reviewing and examining the whole 
history of previous proposals in connection with this subject, and after 
weighing every possible consideration, they put forward Their scheme for 
introducing a gold standard and gold currency in India. It was the 
result of discussions between the Honourable the Finance Member and the 
other high officials of the Finance Department. They had luumimoiislv 
come to the conclusion thaT “ the only way of remedying all the defect^ 
in the system (of our currency) within a reasonable period is by establish¬ 
ing a gold standard with a gold currency in circulation,'^ Now. Sir, that 
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scheme was rejected by the Commission. As against the members of 
the Commission we had the Finance Department of the Government of 
India. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order, Sir. May I 
ask whether this is ncl out of order in that it is an anticipation of the debate 
on tlie Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bill which is coming, Jind if it 
is in order, may I appeal to the Honourable Member to limit the discus¬ 
sion to-day to the question that is really before the House? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Sir, I am extremely sorry 1 cannot 
oblige my friend. The matter is of vital importance to my C()U!itry and 
to the Grovernment. I must, therefore, put eveiw possible id(;a which 
occurs to me to support the contention that the ratio proposed by the 
Honourable the Finance Member oughl to be rejected. I must also 
place before this House the larger question of the necessity of adopting 
a gold standard and a gold currency as the only sound remedy for the 
evils of currency from which India has suffered so long and so enormously. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: May I ask, wliether there is any time-limit, because 
there are so many Members washing to speak. 

Mr. President: There is no time-limit to the speeches. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Now, Sir, this scheme was rejected 
by the Commission. I submit, Sir, it was wry unfortunate that it wais. 
Tlie Commission was composed of a few’^ Members, and among them 
every one was not familiar with the working of the financial syslcan in the 
Government of India. They therefore rejected the scheme without putting 
fcMTward sufficient reasons to inspire confidence in their judgment. They 
overlooked, Sir, the earlier history which bore upon the subject. Now, 
that earlier history is of great importance at this juncture. When the 
Mints were closed to the coinage of silver, the Government began to take 
six annas out of every rupee that wars coined. Six annas out cT every 
rupee that w’^as coined began to be taken by the Government and put 
aside to constitute a gold reserve. Why w’as that done, Sir? That was 
done in order to introduce a gold currency in India. There was no justi¬ 
fication, there could be no justification, for taking aw'ay from the people 
six a!inas out of every rupee coined if it were not coupled with a declara¬ 
tion that it was to benefit them later on by moans of this money. It 
was money taken from them and kept in trust for them. When the 
Fowler Committee was appointed in 1898 they were asked to consider and 
report on “the proposals of the Government of Iriia for making effective 
the policy adopted by Her Majesty’s Government in 189B and initiated 
in JuTK* of that year "by the closing of the Indian Mints to what is known 
as the free coinage of silver. That policy had for its declared f bject the 
establishment of a gold standard in India.” 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries 
and Labour): Standard. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Yes, standard, and w’^hat did they re¬ 
commend? 

“ Looking forward .... to the effective establishment in India of a 
gold standard and currency (I made a present of it to the Horiourab!e 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra) based on the principles of the free inflow 
and outflow of gold “ the Fowler Committee recommended that* 

* ** Tb^ Indian Mints should continue closed to the unrestricted coinage of silver 
^nd should he opened to the unrestricted coinage of gold. 
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2. The sovereign should be made legal tender and a current coin. 

3. The ratio between the rupee and the pound sterling should be Bs. 16 to the pound, 
i.e., the exchange value o£ the rupee should be Is. 4d. 

4. No legal obligation to give gold for rupees for merely internal purposes should be 
accepted (it is important tc bear this in mind.) 

5. The profit on the coinage of rupees should be held in gold as a special reserve and 
made freely available for foreign remittances whenever exchange fell below gold specie 
point. 

6. The Government should continue to give rupees for gold, but fresh rupees should 
not be coined until the proportion of gold in the currency was found to exceed the 
requirements of the public,” 

It was till in order to establish a gold standard and currency, Vlie whole 
scheme was meant for it. Otherwise, can any one imagine what justifi¬ 
cation lliere would he for taking away six annas out of every rupee from 
ihe people of this country? These recommendations were accepted 
“ without qualifictitions ” by tlie Sc'creiary of State, who on the 25th of 
July, 1899, “ requested the Government of India to make preT.aiation for 
the coinage of gold.” 

On the 81st of July 1899 the Viceroy telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State tjjat the Government of India were preparing for the coinage of 
gold, and the Government of India put forward definite proposals for 
establishing in the Bombay -Mint a branch of the Royal Mint for the 
coinage of sovereigns. Wilhout going in detail into the subsequent his¬ 
tory as to how this proi)Osal was again and again considered and shelved, 
the ]ioint I wish to draw the attention of the Honourable House to is 
this, that when the Is. 4d. ratio was adopted, it was declared that the 
profit on the coinage of rupees would be held in gold as a special reserve 
to facilitate the establishment of a gold standard and currency in India. 
It was money taken on trust from the people, and it should have been 
utilised for no other purpose than the introduction of a real gold standard 
and currency in this courltr^^ But wdiat did the Royal Commission do? 
nie Royal Commission overlooked the obligation under which the Gov- 
I rnment of India was placed to introduce a gold standard and currency 
They had not a clean slate to write on. They could not propose any 
measure tliey thought fit. The word of the Government was pledged— 
nay, more, Ihc Government of India was committed in writing to intro¬ 
duce gold standard and currency in India. It took money fi’om the people 
and has gone on taking it till this day for a definite purpose, and it is 
hound ])y every moral consideration, and by every legal one, if it could 
he so called because the action of the Executive Government was tanta¬ 
mount to law without it being embodied in an Act by the Government,— 
to give the people a gold currency at the oarlic'sl possible moment. The 
(Commission overlooked this important obligation, and 1 am sorry to say, 
that while I highly lioiioiir my Honourable friend. Sir Purrhotamdas 
1’hakm*das for his very able minute of dissent and for the manly and 
noble fight that he has been putting up against the 1«. 6d. ratio—the one 
regret I have about his minute of dissent is that, in his deep arixiety to 
Tiromote the good of the country oxen in a partial degree, he did not lay 
the whole stress upon the introduction of a gold standard and currency 
as the one cure for the currency evils of this country. But it is open 
to this House to consider what should be done. 

Sir, this is the first time in the history of British India that the Gov¬ 
ernment is seeking to establish the coinage of the country by the votes 
■of the representatives of the people. Hitherto it was all done by executive 
;action. If this Assembly had not come into existence the order of the 
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Government of India fixing the rupee at Is. 6d. would have issued long ago. 
They might not have appointed a Commission, they might have appointed 
a Committee; but they would have fixed it at whatever figure they liked. 
But God bless the memory of Edwin Samuel Montagu who introduced the 
reforms in this country. And the most important feature of these reforms, 
so far fis this Assembly is concerned, is that it is no longer possible for the 
Executive Government of the country to enact any law without the consent 
of a majority of the Members’ of this House. (Mr. C. Duraiswamy 
Aiyangar : ‘‘Except by certification.**) Certification will not come in so often 
as some people imagine it might. If public opinion is strong, I venture 
to think, and we aro bound in honour and in fairness to Lord Irwin to- 
think, that His Excellency will not disregard the public opinion bf the 
country on such a momentous issue. We have only to express ourselves 
clearly by a clear majority, or by a majority, and I venture to think that 
His Excellency the Governor General will not resort to certification in 
this matter when he knows that his own people, some of the best of his 
own people, the Lords of the Treasury and so many other Englishmen and 
Indians have condemned the proposal artificially to raise the value of .be* 
rupee. 

Sir, it is deplorable that the Commission disregarded all the past obliga¬ 
tion of the Government of India to introduce a gold standard and currency 
for which they had built up the Gold Beserve. They recommended a 
course which even before it was embodied in a law, has resulted in a sub¬ 
stantial portion of the Gold Beserves having been fnttered. and odd 

millions of the Gold Beserve has gone. And why has it gone if not to 
maintain the ratio at Is. 6 d? Will the Honourable the Finance Member 
tell me that if he had not manipulated the currency,—which he said the 
other day it was his duty to do—will he tell me that the ratio would have 
stood at la. 6d. during these two years? 

' The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It would have gone much higher. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Then there would have been something 
more to consider, but I do not accept the Honourable Member’s statement. 
(Sir Purshotamdaa Thakurdas: “Quite right.**) (The Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett: “Why not?**) I submit because there was a desire and an endea¬ 
vour on the part of the Secretary of State to push the rupee and there was 
a distinct advantage to the Finance Member as such in doing so. And I 
say with great regret that he -yielded to the temptations. He yielded to the 
temptation of raising and maintaining the ratio at Is. 6d.—I will come to 
that a little later. But T want to say here most emphatically that though 
the Boyal Commission failed to recommend the policy which, according to 
the mature judgment of the Finance Department of the Government of 
India, the country needed, and to which the Government w-^as committed by 
the previous history of currency in India, it was the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment of India not to accept their proposal, but to tell them, “We are very 
thankful to you for all the labour that you have bestow’ed or wasted upon a 
consideration of this subject. But you forgot that we are bound in honour 
to introduce a gold standard in this country. We gave you a scheme. We 
aro responsible. We eat the salt of the people of India, and we are bound 
to work for their comfort and welfare. We gave! you a scheme after 
examining it in our own Department with the help of our experts, and we 
told ;sou that we could introduce a gold standard, and you come and teB 
us that this cannot be done. We shall not listen to you. With all our 
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'gratioude to you for the work thai you have done, we regret that we can- 
»not accept your recommendation.” That was the attitude that the Gov* 
crunient should have taken. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I point out to the Honourable 
Mc*irib€^r that I (not the Government of India) stated that that scheme 
could be introduced subject to conditions, which subsequent events have 
not fulfilled. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: 1 am tliankiul to my friend for remind* 
ing me of this. 1 have not overlooked the fact but my Honourable friend 
will agree that the conditions could be revised and reconsidered, that the 
commission could recommend that the scheme of the (jovernmeiit of India 
should be accepted and introduced with certain mcxlifications. The Hon¬ 
ourable the Financie Member and the other high oliicials of the Finance 
.Department w’ho work with him could have found solutions to remove the 
«.difTiculties to which he has referred.' The Government of India prepared 
and solemnly put forward a definite scheme for the inircxluction of gold 
‘^currency in India subject fo certain conditions. The Honourable the 
Finance Member and his colleagues foresaw the difficulties that required lo 
1)0 met. It is only fair to the Honourable Member to presume that when 
he decided that that uuMnorandimi should be placed before the Iloyal Com¬ 
mission he and his colleagues really felt convinced that the difficulties in 
.the way of establishing a gold standard and currency were not insuperable. 
If the Koyal Commission pointed out objections to the schemes I submit 
ithey could ho overcome. I have not yet heard of any single difficulty In 
the way of establishing a gold standard which cannot be overcome by tlic* 
financial ability and experience which is available to the Governmeni c<f 
India. I therefore submit that the Government of India failed in their 
duty to the people of this coimtrv, in accepting the recommendations of 
the Currency Commission and in not insisting upon a gold standard being 
introduced. Now, Sir, since the Commission met, India has already suffered 
a great deal of loss and wo have the apprehension that the adoption of 
any other policy than the jiolicy of introducing a gold standard and currency 
will inflict greater losses upon the countrv and will be most regrettable I 
may be told that there is not sufficient gold available to introduce a gold 
standard and gold currency. I have been told tliat lOB millions worth of 
gold would be needed and that America refuses and England refuses to let 
us have the gold. Let America be happy with her gold. Let not England 
give us an ounce of her gold. If the Goveninient of India decide to-day or 
to-morrow to introdiico a gold currency, I say there is gold enough in India 
which will bo brought out to meet all iho demands of the situatipn. Yon 
have only to introduce a sound system of currency and create confidence 
in the people. Let them feel that a gold cuiTency has been established 
which is no longer to be tampered with except by a vote of the majoritv 
of representatives of the people and the necessary fraction of the vast 
amount of gold that there is in India, and the presence of which has long 
been a matter of comment and criticism to the Honourable the Finance 
Member and many others, will become available for the purpose. It is 
only a question of our making up our mind to do it. Where there is a will, 
there is a way. 

Sir, what will be the consequences if this is not done? The Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member has adopted the scheme recommondoyi by 
4he Commission. It consists of two parts. One part is now before iis to- 
.^lay and the other part is to come before the Assembly in September. 
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In dealing with this part I would ask the House to remember that, in 
view of ail that has been said by those critics whom 1 have quoted before, 
it is quite clear that artificially raising the value of the rupee is entirely 
unjustifiable. I submit it is a great wrong to the people- I will make 
my meaning clear. There are two things which kings and rulers arej 
advised not to tamper with lightly. One is weights and measures and 
the other is coinage. Suppose to-morrow with the help of those Honour¬ 
able Members who think on this subject with the Oovemment, this House 
were persuaded or prevailed upon by hard canvassing or otherwise, to 
rule that every seer in this country shall mean 18 chataks, every bania, 
every fellowman who sells grain, milk or other edibles will have to put 
in tw’o extra chataks to make up a seer- What will be the result? 
Throughout the country all purchasers will rejoice- They will rejoice that 
there is plenty ‘rivers of honey and milk'- If you allow this system to 
continue for sometime, people will get so used to this unlawful .g^ain, that 
if later on you should propose to stop it they will cry out against it- 
Every fellow who will go to buy any food or milk will be happy that 
things have become cheap- There will be joy in the land, everywhere 
except in the heart of the man who is the producer, who has to sell. 1 
submit that if such a state of things ia allowed to stand even for two years, 
is it any argument in favour of the injustice to say or think that prices 
have adjusted themselves. This is one of the most vicious view points 
that has been urged in this debate. No doubt wlien you compel a (fwala 
to sell 18 chataks of milk instead of 10 chataks for every seer, he will 
get reconciled to it. You say his loss will be made good as he too will 
buy imported articles cheaper than before. You first take the blood from 
my veins and then you say you will inject other blood into me. I beg 
you to leave me alone, 1 do not want this process of injecting blood into 
me after taking out my blood. 

Sir, when the Government raised the rupee to l.s- 4(1- a great wrong 
was done to the people. However, for a period of 20 years the rupee 
stood at Is- 4d. Why do they now attach so much weight to the period 
of the last two years, and why do they forget what prevailed for 20 years 
and more, prior to these two years. It is said that prices have adjusted 
themselves. But I ask what is the primary justification for perma¬ 
nently raising the value of the rupee from Is- 4d- to Is- 6d-? The great¬ 
est stress has been laid upon this one plea—that prices have adjusted 
themselves and that therefore things should be lot alone- How does that 
remove the essential injustice of the measure that is proposed? Have 
you ever heard of anybody proposing in England that there should be 22s. 
to the pound? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Yes. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: I am sorry lor you if you have. If 
you say to-morrow that there shall be 37 inches to the yard, how would 
people like it? Those who have to purchase will of course rejoice. But 
what of the man who has to produce? This is exactly what is happen- 

It seems to me, Sir, that there are thre(3 matters wliich give us 
genesis of the sit\iation in which we find ourselves. In the first place, the 
Raising of the level of exchange is., a temptation to the Finance Member, 

1 am sorry ho has yielded to the temptation in this instance- This- 
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has happened twice in the last 30 years. In 1893, when the value of the 
rupee was raised, what was the effect of it? It brought in surpluses. 

Dealing with this matter in 1902 in his budget speech Mr. Gokhale 
drew attention to it- He painted out that a rise of 3d. in the exchange 
value of the rupee—from 13d- to 16d-,—meant a saving of between 4 and 
5 crores of rupees to the Government of India on their home charges alone. 
So it means to-day. The (Honourable the Finance Member was brought 
out to this country to improve the bad financial situation which had been 
created by the amateurs and others who had dealt with Indian finance 
just before his arrival here- (An Honourable Member: “Question.*') 
Oh, question. Very well- But you see what happened- He had to 
try to establish equilibrium and to show that the finances were flourish¬ 
ing- He saw that raising the level of exchange was one easy method 
of doing it. Now, Sir, I will read to the House here what the Honourable Mr- 
Gokhale said on this subject of the raising of the exchange value of the 
rupee and its effect. He said: 

“ The year when the rup^e touched this lowest exchange value was 1894-95, the 
average rate of exchange realized in that year being only 13*Id. to the rupee. Gov¬ 
ernment, however, had in the face of the falling rupee, resolutely maintained an 
ctjuilibrium between their revenue and expenditure by large and continuous additions 
to the taxation of the country, and thus even in the year 1894-95, when the rupee 
touched its lowest level, tli<- national account-sheet shovred a surplus of seventy lakhs 
of rupees. From this point onwards, the currency legislation passed by Government 
in 1893 began to bear fruit and the exchange value of the rupee began to rise 
steadily. In 1895-96 the average rate of exchange realised was 13*64d. and the 
surplus secured was crores. In 1896-97 and 1897-98 the average rate of exchange 
was 14‘45d. and 15.3d., respectively.’* 

Mr. Gokhale went on to show" that the following two years w^ere years of 
extraordinary" expenditure on famines and military operations. And he 
continued: 

** It will, however, 1 o seen that if these extraordinary charges had not come upon 
the State, both years would have been years of surpluses, and the surplus for 1897-98 
would have been closed upon 4 crores of rupees. In 1898-99, exchange established 
itself in the rieighl>onrliood of 16d.—the average rate realized during the year being 
15*98d.—and the year closed with a balance of 3-96 crores of rupees, after pro\dding 
a crore for military operRlions on the frontier—thus inaugurating the era of substantial 
surpluses.” 

Similarly my Honourable friend the Finance Member has realized big 
^surpluses. .... 

Mr. President: I do not at all desire to interrupt the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber, but I ask him to consider whether the Assembly w’ould be able to 
finish the consideration stage even in tw^'o days if speakers go on at this 
great length. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : With gi-eat respect, Sir, I would beg 
you to consider whether, if the discussion cannot be concluded to-morrow, 
the other work which is before the Assembly should not be postponed 
in order to allow a full and free discussion of this vital question- 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member knows that it is not in the 
hands of the Chair. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I know, Sir, that it is not in your 
bands, but I can only speak through you, and throui?h you I appeal to 
the Government, and I request you, Sir, to use your privilege of communi¬ 
cating our wishes to the Governor General in CounOil to su.ggjcst thal 
more time should be allow’^ed for the discussion of this Bill, so dhal 
we may go fully into this question- 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I point out to the Honour¬ 
able Member that he will have a further opportunity this Session of 
repeating, I hope not the whole, but some part of what he has said 
tO‘day when the Reserve Bank and Gold Standard Bill comes up for dis¬ 
cussion- 

Pandit Madan Mohan Halaviya: Sir, this 1 submit was one temptation 
and the Honourable the Finance Member yielded to it. Unfortunately two 
other temptations came into play which were likely to influence and warp 
judgment. One was that pushing the rupee is a distinct advantage to 
imports. Imports come cheaper when the exchange is raised from 1«. 4d. 
to Is- 6d., and on the question of imports coming in cheaper it is not only 
solicitude for the welfare of the consumer in this country that is the 
determining factor. Is there a single English friend of min© here who will say 
that he does not rejoice to see British imports increase in this country? Who 
will deny that a high exchange helps British imports to come in to India, 
to a much greater extent than a low cx©hang6‘- The third point whicii 
warps judgment is that every Britisher who has^.got a flxed salary benefits 
to the extent of 12^ per cent- under the 6r/- ratio. Now these being 
the factors which have affected the decision of the Government, a fair 
and impartial discussion of this question has become very difficult- But 
I beg to submit, thkt the primary consideration in this matter should be 
the interest of the cultivator because the cultivator constitutes 
the bulk of the population. From 60 to 80 ])er cent, of the ]Kipulation 
subsists directly or indirectly upon agriculture, and F submit, Sir, that 
the change from Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. has exposed the cultivator to .serious 
loss. The Honourable the Finance Member said he ‘.cts just the same 
quantity of gold that he used to get. But does he not get fewer 
rupees? And are his transactions in gold? Can he cut his gold into 
fractions and get the exact value of those pieces? He has to deal In rupees. 
If the Government wanted to be fair in dealing with him, was it not their 
duty to consider at the same time what he has to pay? He used to be 
paid 15 rupees for a £. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: When? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: You know when. Wlion the rate of 
exchange was Is. 4d., and he would he getting it now if you had stabilised 
exchange in 1924 when the ratio stood at Is. 4(7. If the Honourable the 
Finance Member had accepted the request of the Honourable Sir Pursho- 
tamdas Thakurdas and stabilised the rupee in 1924, then the cultivator 
would have been getting his 15 rupees for a sovereign all the time when 
he has been getting only 13^ rupees. He has got only 13J rupees for 
every pound sterling for which he would have got 15 rupees. And what 
is the situation you have created for him? He gets fewer rupees and he 
has to pay nearly as many as he used to pay before. You say he has 
to buy certain imported goods and he gets them cheaper. How much of 
imports does he buy; and by how much have prices of things risen 
generally? Yesterday a professor of economics told me, Sir, that he used 
to buy a dhoti for two rupees and odd annas before the war. He has now 
jto pay six rupees land odd annas for it, and he said the result is that he 
cannot buy three dhoties in the year as he used to and has to be content 
With t^o. That applies to many other people. Now, Sir, the cultivator 
has to pay what is due by him. But has there been a change in the 
land revenue? Has there been a reduction in the number of rupees which 
he has to pay to his creditor? Has there been a change in the reiit'he 
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has to pay? And was it not the duty of the Government when they pro¬ 
posed fixing the value of the rupee at la. 6d. simultaneously to introduce 
a law here to see that the land revenue and contingent liabilities should 
be revised on the footing of the la. fid. ratio? I submit that bias not been 
done and will not be done; 1 submit that the loss to the agriculturist is 
clear and he is the principal person to suffer. 

It has been said, Sir, that if the ratio is reduced from la. fid. to la. 43., 
wage-earners will receive less wages- The Honourable the Finance Member 
excelled himself in the speech which he delivered to-day. The refrain he 
repeated was, ‘for the permanent benefit of nobody.' Now, Sir, I wish 
what he Said was true. But it is not. The permanent benefit of every 
Indian lies in the introduction of a gold currency and a real gold standard. 
The measure before us is of course of comparatively less importance by 
itself, but it has become of very great importance, because if we do not 
fix the lower ratio even now, the further loss that the people will be 
subjected to will be impossible to be compensated, and the chances of 
the introduction of a gold standard and currency will become more remote- It 
is said wage-earners will receive less wages- There is no doubt that some 
people will have to suffer some disadvantage if we go back to 1». 43. 
But suppose my bone has been dislocated. If it has been dislocated it 
has to be set, and if it is wrongly set it must be again reset or I wfll 
suffer the disadvantage all my life. When my bone was set two years 
afp it was wrongly set- You say it is now two years that it has adjusted 
itself in a way, and that therefore it should not be disturbed. I do not 
agree. I will suffer the pain, the temporary disadvantage of a rise in 
prices to ensure my future. I want to bear that pain now, the pain of 
the resetting, so that all the rest of my life I should be able to use my 
arm as God meant that I should use it. I do not want to be a cripple 
for all time by avoiding a temporary pain. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: For the permanent benefit of 
nobody. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: If repetition was argument, Sir, my 
friend is unanswerable- I could also, if T had the time and the hea.rt 
to do it, I could also say, ‘for the permanent injury of all the persons 
whom my friend has mentioned"- 

New, Sir, I will draw attention to another aspect of the question as 
it will affect the wage-earner- It has been said that the labourer will 
be hit. Now, Sir, I was talking yesterday to a friend, a Member of this 
House, who takes a keen interest in the welfare of labour. I am sorry 
he does not seem to be here just now. (Mr. K. Ahmed: *‘18 he a 
capitalist?") He said to mo that a Is. 6^. ratio is open to this disadvantage 
for the labourer that there is a danger of unemployment because the 
industries are certain to be hit if the Is. 63. ratio is adopted, while a Is. 43. 
ratio would expose him to this disadvantage that the prices of things will 
rise and he will certainly be put to inconvenience for a time. Now I put 
it to the ’House that it is certain that if you adopt Is- fid., the industries 
of this country which are suffering will continue to suffer. (The Honour¬ 
able Sir Basil Blackett: “Why?*’) You know what the condition of the 
country has been for the last two years. The answer is there : the stocks 

there, but there is less buying than before. You import things cheap* 
but tb^ere is not money enough in the pockets of tb^ people to buy them. 
You jmy cheapen imports as much as you like, but unless the people 
hayp money to buy the: imports with* the impcBrts will not be disposed 
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of in the country to any large extent, and I say therefore that if you Will 
tnaintain the Is. 6(i* ratio the result will be certain injury to industries. 
I ‘have heard it repeatedly said, repeated oftener than it should have been, 
•that on this question capitalist interests are arrayed on one side and labour 
interests on the other. There never was a more incorrect statement 
uttered. The interests of the labourer lie in finding employment; he can 
only find employment if the capitalist finds it profitable to invest his money 
in industries, and that can only be done if the industries will leave him a 
fair profit. If you hit the industry, if you make the competition of foreign 
industries more severe, or if you make it practically useless for him to 
keep up the industry, the industry will go, and with it will go the employ¬ 
ment of the wage-earner. The labourer therefore suffers along with the 
capitalist, and I therefore submit, Sir., that it is a wrong view that has 
been presented of a conflict of the two interests. For a time there will 
no doubt be some injury suffered by wage-earners by a rise in prices, but 
as I have said, I w>ant to bear the pain, assuming that this will be un- 
avmdable, I want to bear the pain of a re-setting of my bone rather than 
ei^se myself to a permanent injury, and secondly. Sir .... 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): Will the 
Hteourablc Member tell us as to what injury the cotton industry suffered 
when the exchange was at 28- lid ? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Halaviya; Sir, I have not understood my friend’s 
point. Do I understand my friend, Diwan Chaman Lall, to desire that 
we diould go back to 28. lid.? 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: All that 1 wonted to say, Sir, was this, that when 
eaoiiange was over two shillings, the cotton industry in Bombay made a 
profit of 12 crores in one year. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: Sir, for three months, owing to the 
unlawful action of the Government in allowing exchange to go as high 
as it did, the capitalist in Bombay made an unjust, not an unlawful gain. 
Similarly, many Englishmen, made unjust profits when the Be verse Councils 
were resorted to: how many of them are there who did not rush to send 
their money to England ? I would like to know the names of half a dozen 
Englishmen who abstained from taking advantage of that improper and 
unjust situation which was created by the folly, the mistake of the Gov¬ 
ernment. {The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: ‘‘Why re-create it now 
and give another opportunity?”) My answer is that if what I have said 
does not convince my Honourable friend, nothing will. We are not 
creating it- I am very sorry to say to the Honourable the P'inance Member 
that it is he who has created it. He wants to start the work again. 
It is lucky that this Assembly is in existence now, and that he has to 
bmg this matter before this House. I submit it is he who refused to 
stabilize the rupee at la. 4d. in 1924, and he has made enormous, efforts 
to maintain it at la. 6d. Therefore^, if there is suffering in this country 
by reason of this higher rate having been maintained, I am extremely sorry 
to think that it is due to the mistake of my friend, the Honourable the 
Eiiiaiioe Member. (The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : “Why ‘mistake’?") 
(4# Honourable Member: “Deliberate’’.) No. I do not a^ee with any-. 
bp%:;^ho thinks that it was deliberate* I think it was a mistake: and 
iniiptaitesi can be committed by everyeme of us. But I think, Bir, it was 
mistake. He saw, as I have said; a temptation before Wm; hb 
Oovet&mexit revemies were likely to he ben^ted by m iAffUt 
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'level ijfl exchange. He took advantage of it. 1 repudiate entirely any 
suggestion that the Honourable Finance Member had any personal jgam 
at all before his mind in supporting a higher rate. He saw that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India finances would be better off by keeping the exchange 
lUp at 1«. 6d* He did not think it fit, in the interests of the country, 
to sacrifice the income which the Government was making by maintaining 
exchange at Is. 6d. Of course he did not do it for his own personal gain» 
but I submit, Sir, that the fact that he did it for the Government ddas 
not make the consequences of the mistake any the less. The resxilt to 
the people is the same. 

I submit, Sir, that the idea that the wage-earner will suffer some loss 
should not mislead us- I ask every Member of the House to consider 
whether what I have submitted in this respect is not true. If the indus¬ 
tries prosper, the wage-earner will have his wages and increased wages too. 
.Why is there acute unemployment in England when even some 
British industries do not flourish? Do we not hear loud complaints of 
unemployment in England whenever industries do not fiourish there? 
'They do not r^ly upon distributing doles to their labourers, but they help 
the industries to prosper and leave them to do it. They do it, nobody 
can deny it, their whole history shows it. {An Honourable Member: 
“We do give doles-*') Doles are not the main part of your system; you 
want to give employment to your people, you give them employment mid 
you make them lusty and strong, and that is what I want for my country. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The House stands adjourned till Half 
Past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assexhbly re^assembled after Limch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya: 1 do not wish to take up more time, 
Sir, by going into the technical aspects of the question. A very important 
note, for which we are indebted to the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas and Mr. Ganshyam Das Birla, has put that aspect of the case 
in a clear and convincing form and I have nothing more to add to it. I my¬ 
self feel satisfied after studying the question in the light of the various notes 
presented to us and all that I have heard, that if the la. 4d. ratio is 
adopted, we shall still be able to carry on the Government of India with¬ 
out any disaster. I believe we shall still be able, with the help of the 
Finance Department of the Government of India and of the Honourable 
the Finance Member, to secure all the reliefs or most of the reliefs which 
have been promised to the people. 

The Bonouxable Sir Basil Blackett: No. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Halaviya: I am sorry that my Honourable friend 
says no. I ask him, suppose the House does decide that the la. 4d, ratio 
should be established. Do I take it that my Honourable friend will not 
spend any more thought or, time on considering how the budget might be 
-re-adjusted? I do not take that view of him. I know that if according 
to hie view, unfortunately according to his view, the SoUse should decide 
that the la. 4d. ratio must be adopted, I am certam that the Honourable 
lieiwce Member mil ceeoiitider the budget, with all his skill and 
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ability and try to do the best he pan in the situation. In the light of the 
note by the Honourable Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. G. D. Birla, 
I myself think that it ought to be possible to carry out the suggestions 
made there (The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: ‘‘No’*) and thereby to 
secure all the reliefs to the people that are needed. I myself thought the 
first time the proposal for the greater provision for redemption of debt 
came up that too much was being provided at the time, and I still think 
that in the preparation of the budget during the last few years the 
Honourable the Einance Member has thought more of strengthening the 
Government of India’s position as a Government and less of the position 
of the people of India in the financial arrangements of the country. I 
wish, Sir, that more attention should be paid now to what is needed in 
the interest of the people as a whole and less as to what the surpluses 
will be year after year. I am certain that when a revision is madb in 
that light it will be possible to give relief to the provinces to the fullest 
extent and also to meet the other expenses of the country by not putting 
aside as much aa is being put for redemption of debt for the present. I 
do not therefore propose to take up more time of the House. I hope 
that the points which I have emphasised will be considered in all their 
aspects. 

Lastly, I feel strongly, Sir, that this is the time when the Government 
of India should make up their minds to accept the amendments which 
have been suggested to lay down that fifteen rupee gold mohurs shall be 

painted in, this country and that the Mint shall mint all the gold that 

may be tendered to it for that purpose. In this connection the view which 
has been put forward by the Indian Currency League is worthy of considera¬ 
tion. We are not anxious that the Government of India should at present 
undertake the responsibility of paying gold mohurs for rupees presented. 
We are anxious that the coming of gold mohurs should be provided for by law 
as it was in the Act of 191B. During w^ar time the Government of India 
did epact that gold mohurs should be minted in this country, and all 
that is necessaiy to-day in this connection is to take the provisions of 
that Act and re-enact them as part of this Bill with such modifications as 
the experience oE these years might have shown to be necessary. That 

is the Act No. XIV of i918—an Act to provide for the coinage of gold 

coins at the Mints referred to in the Indian Coinage Act, 1906. This Act 
is exactly the law in which a provision like this shmild find a place. Section 
4 of the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, provides for the coining of silver coins. 
Section 6 provides for the coining of nickel coins, and section 8 provides 
for the coining of bronze coins. It is a matter of regret to us. Sir, that 
there is no section in the Act to provide for the coining of gold coins. We 
now suggest that, after all the experience gained and after all the losses 
suffered, the Government should agree to enact provisions in the Indian 
. Coinasre Act to provide for the coining of gold coins. Section 3 of Act 
No. XIV of 1918 runs' as follows: 

The followinfic gold coin shall be coined at the Mint for issue under the authority 
of the.Governor General in Council, namely, a gold mohur of 15 rupees piece.*’ 
Section 4 provides: 

The .standard weight of the said gold, mohur shall be 123'27447 grains troy 
m shall be as follow#, nAmely : eleven-twelfths fine gold and one- 

Provided . . . *^ 

^ that ** the -Odverficr General in Council may .make; rules 

ib (taisy out the purposes and objects of this Apt.”, Notices^of amende 
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ments have been given by my Honouirable friend Mr. T. Prakasam and 
by my Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar to secure this object. I hope that 
the Government will, on a correct reading of the entire situation and of 
the circumstances of the country, show due regard to Indian public opinion 
in this matter, accept those amendments, establish the ratio and provide for 
the coining of gold mohurs in the country, of the relation of 1 to Es. 15, 
and frame rules in order that such gold coins may be coined. For the 
present we only suggest that the Government should establish the mint 
and provide for the coining of gold mohurs and that they need not under¬ 
take the liability to pay gold mohurs for rupees that may be presented 
to them. I venture to say that if these proposals commend themselves 
to the Government of India, a new era will dawn upon India. India has 
suffered more than words can express during the last sixty years and more 
by the changing policy of the Government of India in the matter of 
currency. Nobody can deny that it has suffered. From time to time 
Government have adopted measures to tide over difficulties as they have 
arisen, sometimes by legislation and sometimes by executive order, but it 
is high time now that a policy should be adopted once for all which will 
save us from all the troubles and losses due to exchange. We remember 
that an exchan^ie compensation allowance had to be given for years 
together to a number of officers of Government. I do not know if anybody 
has totalled up the amount of loss that India has sustained over exchange 
during the last sixty years. If we now provide for the coining of a gold 
mohur which shall be equal to the English sovereign in weight and fineness, 
our standard coin should stand as one to one to the English Sovereign. 
There need be no longer any exchange trouble. Our gold mohur must be 
equal in weight and fineness to the English coin. If that is once estab¬ 
lished we shall make our payments in gold wherever we have obligations 
with people having a gold currency. Our internal currency will not be 
affected by it and our trade will not suffer. A new era of prosperity will 
dawn, which will enable us to give greater wages to wage-earners, to 
secure greater profits to the agriculturist, to promote indigenous industries 
and to see the dawn of a new day of happiness for the people of India. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners ’ Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce): Sir, my actions during the last few months in connection with 
the agitation on the subject -yi the ratio have incurred for me no small 
degree of censure not only from the supporters of the Is. 6d. rupee in this 
country but also from the nearest members of my family abroad. I 
can only say that I wish that my critics wore right and that I were wrong. 
However, while I must tjreat the question, which is not only contro¬ 
versial but acutely controversial, with an appearance of dc^matism 
which cannot be avoided, I shall attempt not to be unduly partial or un¬ 
duly dogmatic, though it will be almost beyond human power to avoid 
this double risk. I have always been supremely conscious of the fact 
that we the supporters of the lower ratio have marshalled against us 
protagonists with the highest qualifications to rank as experts in these 
complicated matters of exchange and currency. I have always realised 
to the full that I can lay no claim to the title of expert. That I am 
indeed only a humble student in such matters, but my experience in 
the business world has shown me that the expert iis by no means invari¬ 
ably right. Indeed, I and my interests have lost large sums through 
^f<|lio^hg the advice of ei^erts. Nor is it beyond the recollection M 
Menibers 6f this House, particularly those coming &om Bomhayr that 
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eyei Govomineuts have suffered by the blind pursuit of the dicta of ex- 
peiNiS, however distinguished, and that losses have occurred which have* 
Lad to be met by the unfortunate taxrpayer. But where, however, we 
in the business ^orld have to shoulder personal losses besides having 
to face criticisna by no means restrained, from shareholders by no means* 
sympathetic, to the difficulties of commercial, management, it is rarely 
in the official world that he who sows the seed has not hem translated 
io higher spheres before the day o£ harvesting arrives,, and the criticism, 
of indignant representatives of the people is disarmed at the sight of a^ 
newly appointed official who begs them not to cry over spilt milk and to 
let bygpi^es be bygones. I have tried to bring any small gifts that !• 
may possess d understanding and common sense to bear on this ques¬ 
tion of exchange and I have not spared myself during the last 12 months 
in Bu attempt to master its intricacies. I found, however, difficulty^ 
at the outset to believe that the nation as a whole was to obtain an ad¬ 
vantage through the remittance of what are known as ‘'Home charges,'* 
tha^ evc^ry Government official, every recipient of a fixed wage or salary 
was to benefit by a lower cost of living, every cultivator to find that the 
reduction in the number of rupees he received for his produce was to* 
be fi^ compensated by the lower prices of the commodities tHat^ he 
might have to purchase, every creditor to benefit by 12J per cent, in* 
gold value both as to interest and to capital, every external investor in 
Government paper, mortgages, securities bearing a fixed rate of interest 
to benefit by the same amount, and all these symptoms of a new Utopia 
were to be obtained at the expense of a few plutocratic millowners from 
Bombay and others of the same kidney. 

It is a fascinating speculation, Sir, that we owe largely to the imagi- 
ne^tive genius of the !&)nour{ible the Finance Member. But my diffi¬ 
culty has been to reconcile so many of his views and statements with 
hard facts. I remember, for instance, on. the day when sipping my 
morning tea and perusing my morning newspaper my unfeigned pleasure 
at reading a paragraph to the effect that the Btonourable the Finance 
Member from the olympian pinnacle of his high office had stated that 
I was “a good agriculturist.** For a while I allowed my fancy to toy in^ 
with pleasurable visions. 1 imagined telegrams coming to me from His- 
Ihccellency the Viceroy, begging me to take up the post of Member for 
Agriculture, editors leaving their desks to ask me to name my price for 
an Article on Bedding out Bulbs in Bombay. But alas! such d^y-dli;eams 
were of short duration. The cold relentless light of reason pqinteq out 
all too glaringly that the Honourable the Finance Member, in spite of 
his admittedly high intellectual attainments, had no justificaMon to caD. 
me a good agriculturist merely because of my desire for the well being 
of the cultivator. So also in the matter of the ratio, I fojt mysell un¬ 
able to accept the alluring picture pwhted by the champions of the 1^; 
rupee, and decided to look further afield. It was soon home in. on ttie 
theil these advantages of an appreciated rujpee, if beneficiaji. tp 
i^^nld be even more beneficial to Great Britain in her dollar px^hajige, 
al^ eouM have been so e^ily obtained by that country naerelt^ fo)^^- 
i^ample of India and demonetising her sovereign and r^ipg 
of the bar of gold. At the i^e time, the eteriij^ 
raised ae here by the 

could be oPnldhued tinttK tflit ww go^fi poiirtf ^ 
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and then any rising tendency could be stopped by further manipulation 
or management by the increase of, or if the Honourable the Finance 
Member prefers it, by the inflation of currency at the higher new goW 
point. Now, in my pursuit of truth, it was then that I came across a 
pamphlet by Professor Keynes entitled “The Economic Consequences of 
Mr. Churchill,*' criticising the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, not 
for refraining from raising the sterling-dollar exchange above the pre^ 
war par, but for bringing up the sterling-dollar exchange by 10 per oent. 
to the pre-war parity. Mr. Keynes has been termed one of the most 
briffiant brains of the younger generation, so I think he may be allowed 
to be quoted against that band of intellectual giants, the supporters of 
the IBrf. ratio. Extracts from this valuable pamphlet as well as Mb. 
Keynes' review of the situation a year later have, I undosrstood, been in 
the hands of certain Members of the House, and so I shall restrict my¬ 
self to point out that Mr. Keynes considers that the rise in exchange m 
England was in fact a move by Government to depress wages. I make 
that statement and emphasise it particularly for the edification of my 
friends who are interested in labour problems. I would also point out 
that Mr. Keynes states that by turning a profit of Sd. a ton into a loss 
of Is. 9d. a ton, the action of the British Government was the direelt 
cause of the coal strike with all its unfortunate effects on trade and comr 
merce in that country; but at any rate, the action of the British Gov¬ 
ernment did achieve one thing which it set out to achieve, and that was 
the retention of the world’s money market. I fail, however, to see any 
such prize falling to India’s lot through the action of the Government erf 
India. . 

I would like to refer again to what I have already refen*ed to in a 
previous speech as regards the position in England where a drop of 13 
per cent, at ports only resulted in a drop of 4 per cent, in the cost of 
living. I should like to repeat that although prices there; had adjusted 
themselves by 13 per cent, of which 6 per cent, was due to a world’s 
drop in prices, and the balance to the 10 per cent, appreciation of? ex¬ 
change, only 4 per cent, was the resultant drop in the cost of livings 
although we know that England has a highly organised banking industx^^ 
and a highly developed competitive system of marketing the 
produce. And we who live in a bullock-cart country are asked to believe 
that barely two years after the establishment of la. 6d. gold we havE 
almost completely adjustfxi our prices and cost of living to that figure. 
Let me emphasise too that any advantage that India might hope* to 
03 ^eet. from the appreciated rupee could be expected in a higher de^fee 
by Great Britain owing to her debt to America and owing to the fact 
that she is dependent on imports of food materials for feeding her people. 
80 ‘ every argument that the Honourable the Finance Member can give 
us in favour of a higher ratio acts twice as forcibly in my opinion 
aS' the doUar-sterling ratio is concerned. 

Now, Sir, let ue come nearer home. Let me take a concrete case of tbs 
eflact of the rise in exchange on a cultivator. And I shall take m mj 
a grower of cotton. I hope the House will not find me going too 
BSttch into technical detail. It is difficult to make these matters sbnplb 
hat 1 am going to do my best. If we take the price of cotton at Che 
of export as 100 poixvts, experience will show that of that 100 pcrinlsk,. 
pev' eentw are absorbed in movi^ that cotton from the up-countaja Aiv 
llqms Btarieet, gfmring it, pressing it, transporKng it, marketing it md 
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putting it on board tae ship. Of the balance of 78 points which the oulti* 
valor receives, OU points are absorbed by his cost of production including 
interest, leaving a niai’gm of profit to tne cuii;ivaiur of id points, lhat, bur, 
was the position in the 1«. 4d, eriS Under the Is, 6d. ratio, the 100—the 
price at tiie port of shipment, not the price at tne up-country* market—the 
lOU becomes 87^. The charges are the same, so that the profit drops from 
18 points to 5^. The House will therefore see that the cultivator s profit 
did not drop by 12^ per cent, or by one-eighth but by two-thirds. I have 
chosen the cotton-grower because in the past he has been having a better 
time of it than other cultivators. The price he got for bis products has 
been proportionately higher than the average rise, in other commodities. 
With the result that until last year he was in a position to be able to pay 
off his debts and to put a little by. But what is his position to-day? He 
has seen a 50 per cent, drop in the world price of cotton. In any case, 
he finds himself unable to make a profit with his w^orking costs as they 
xvere and yet he is forced to take one-eighth less for the value of his product 
not at his market but at the port of shipment, or else to allow consumers in 
this country to import American cotton for their needs. What can be the 
result of this except for him to sink back into the clutches of the money*, 
lender again? And he is told by the Government of India through its 
Finance Member that the cultivator suffers no net loss. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, Sir, from the cost of living figures I gave the other day, some interest¬ 
ing deductions can be made. Our arguments, the arguments and the litera¬ 
ture of the supporters of the Is. 4d. rupee, our arguments with reference 
to cultivators outside those whose produce prices are directly affected by 
world prices, were based on the Governments assumption that internal 
prices for kindred articles had adjusted themselves and that there was in 
consequence an appreciable drop in the cost of living, though we have 
always fought the statement that the adjustment was substantial. If, 
however, those figures which I put before the House the other day are 
correct, then the drop in the cost of living is negligible. It follows that 
those cultivators who are not growing produce for export have not yet had 
to adjust their prices to the la. 6d. rupee and so are no worse off; and 
that to my mind is the answer to the statement that is often made that 
d large body of cultivators have not felt the pinch yet. They have not 
lost because there has been no adjustment or drop in the prices they re¬ 
ceive. But if there has not been an adjustment the whole of the case for 
the Is. rupee falls to the ground. Look through the evidence that 
was given before the Currency Commission. Witness after witness concurs 
with the higher ratio on the assumption that prices had substantially adjust¬ 
ed themselves. So all the painf^ processes of adjustment have still t<r 
come and the Government s advantages in indirect increased taxation is 
falling entirely on those producers of commodities in direct competition 
mth foreign imports. Give us back our Is. 4d. rupee and prices will only 
rise in those imported commodities of which we are told only 7 per cent. 
Hxe consumed by the agriculturists, and in home produce directly competi- 

items fprm a very small part of the total cost 
I admit, you see; Sir, that some things will cost more, 
cost the full 11 per cent, more to the consumer, because 
s retail prices and he does not pay c. i. f. prices. I admit 
will cost you more, but I don't admit that man can live 
no, not even if he be a Scot, And in any case large com- 
len. made for forivard delivery and exchange has been 


of- li^g budget, 
though none will 
consumer pav 
your whisky 
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for these commitments, and the competition among importers will prevent 
prices from rising materially until the present stocks ana stocks that are on 
^heir way here have to be replenished. Therefore, for all we know^ by 
.the time they need to be replaced, the world’s prices may have fallen, so 
;that, in spite of lower exchange, the result may be no higher cost in rupees. 
JFor we must not forget that some experts like Mr. Kitohin have 
foreshadowed a substantial fall in world prices during the next few" years 
and though I don’t think that they will fall by the full 40 per cent., that 
has been mentioned, still it does seem likely that we are now in a period 
similar to the last 25 years of the last century and that we shall have to 
look forward to a definite drop in world prices. So mudh for the bogey <3 
rising prices if we return to the old ratio. 

Now, Sir, let me try to sum up the advantages and disadvantages of the 
higher ratio. Firstly, among agriculturists at present only those growing 
an export commodity are suffering. But when the general adjustment takes 
place, then all must suffer during that painful period. Secondly, fixed 
wage-earners have not found any appreciable advantage in the higher ratio, 
because they only get an advantage through a drop in the general cost of 
. living, and in some cases, such as emplc>yees of trading and manu- 
.3 p.M. facturing concerns, an era of depression means a reduction of 
staff and consequent unemployment to a large number of imfortunate 
family men. Thirdly, we got the advantage to Government finances which 
is a very real one despite the fact that budgetary considerations were not 
in the Finance Member’s mind when fixing what ratio we should have. In 
•attempting to estimate the price that has to be paid for the very real ad¬ 
vantage that the Honourable Member has received, there is quite a definite 
difficulty, which has, I think, been the cause of so many perfectly true 
•statements appearing so conflicting. I have tried to analyse this pheno¬ 
menon and consider that it is due to a lack of clearness in laying down the 
fundamental premises or assumptions. We must either view the problem 
on the assumption that the cost of living and retail prices have for all 
practical purposes adjusted themselves to the new ratio or on the contrary 
assumption that there is a large mal-adjustment. So as to show to the 
House how easily one can fall into error by mixing up these t\vo assump¬ 
tions, let me begin by criticising one of my own statements. ‘The other 
day T was pointing out the difference in debt that the country was burdened 
with under the two ratios.* I was entirely right when I stated that imder 
the higher ratio the country had to pay 491 crores of grains of gold more 
than under the lower ratio. But in saying that, I omitted to state that 
T was accepting the Government assumption of a substantial adjustment* 
The burden of the country which is in gold can be stated either as 65 crores 
odd of Is. 4d. rupees or 57 crores odd of Is. M. rupees or 43 millions odd of 
gold sovereigns, but this burden woxild actuallv only be felt by those whoso 
financial existence had only partially adiusted itself to the new ratio. If 
the grower of bajri, for instance, gets the same amount of rupees for his 
•product under the 1«. M. as under the Is. 4d. ratio, if in fact, the gold 
value of his product is raised with his taxation and expenditure, he is no 
>s»orse off practitally even though his taxation is raised. 

The Government too only gains where prices have adjusted themselves, 
Tyh^re.Ju fact it pays the same gold, value as beforev It "camiot in 
salaries as these having the same rupee cost have been raised equally in 
’terms of gold. In other words, if, as I maintain, the general cost of livfhg 
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h*4R not gone down, if, as I hold, the price of commodities in the country 
With certain exceptions is as high as before, if, therefore, the rest has aft 
risen proportionately in terms of gold, then admittedly, the adyantage to 
the Government and the burden to the people is limited to the Home charges 
and purchases of imported goods less the lower customs duties the Qorm 
eminent may receive. 

Now% who pays for this advantage? And who shares in it? It is only 
temporary as it only lasts during the period of adjustment and we are 
assuming with a Certainty—^regarding which I admit I still have doubts—* 
that in the end a complete adjustment does take place. 

What are these remittances? They are invisible unports as they re^ 
present services received, just as all remittances represent commodities or 
service received by this country. They, therefore, have all got to be paid 
tor by exports and any advantage derived by imports is counter-balanced 
by an equal disadvantage to exports. As 1 have shown there is only an ad¬ 
vantage while prices w’hich include wages have not adjusted themselves. 

Now, it has been estimated that the gross shortfall in rupees suffered' 
by exports is in the neighbourhood of 40 to 45 crores a year and this is the 
fund therefore which must pay for any advantage that may be received by 
imports. These advantages, whether received by Government or others, are 
paid-for at the expense of the producers of exports, so it is on this portion 
of the population that the whole burden falls, on this class that benefits 
only microscopically as consumers of imports. 

I now turn to the argument which the Honourable the Finance Member 
oh Friday last stated he had some difficulty in following and which is men¬ 
tioned in the Memorandum that has so kindly been circulated to Members 
of this House. Let me restate it shortly and simply. What is put forward 
IS, that if we turn the revenues of this country into golden sovereigns we 
find that the Budget asks for something like 15 million gold sovereigns more 
than it did in 1924-25, the year after the Inchcape Committee had done its 
work. But we go further. We say that the amount asked for this year 
is 6} milKons Of sovereigns, or the equivalent, more than the revenues of 
the year previous to that in which the Inchcape Committee's recommenda¬ 
tions took effect, «and therefore, more than the very sum which the Inchcape 
Comintttee set out to retrench. The Honourable the Finance Member 
says that we must not ignore anv difference in the commodity value of 
gold during that period. So, I will not ignore it. 

If the House will look at Volume 2 of the Appendices to the Royal 
CommissionReport, page 33, it will find that at budget time in 1928, 
that is in March, }9^, there is a figure given for the United Steiea gold 
eorpmodity price, and if it looks at the figure for June, 1925, it will find 
that the commodity price in America—^I choose America as being a gold 
country—dropped by 2 points. If you look at the article by iWeaeor 
S^ynes, dated June 2nd, 1926, in The "New Republic, you will see that 
gives the drop in the United States for the previous year as 6 points. 
1^ T^e have got a drop in world prices between March, 192®, and June, 1926 
rfS points. Now, Sir, how does tfee Honourable the Finance Member 
justify a rise in expenditure of the equivalent 6f 15 miBkm sovereigKS in 
1926-27 oyer 1924-25 when the gold commodity price in that peri(3 has 
I could explain it. 

^ 8fr Banit 1 have explain^ it in pinotlier 
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Sir Victor Sassoon: I could explain it and I propose* to it bere. 

I could explain it by saying that the reason why t)^ Honoui^le Member 
has had to raise the gold value of his expenditure is because the prices in 
India have not adjusted themselves to the 18d. ratio and he has ^refore 
had to pay an increased gold price for everything, or at any rate, for a 
great deal of his expenditure outside the Home charges; 

The BonouraUe Sir Basil Blackett: Has the Honourable Member seen 
my statement in another place saying that we have not spent more? 

Victor Sassoon: I have not. I am afraid I was not present at the 
cipher place. It would be very interesting to hear how it is that, although, 
the arithmetical sum says we have spent 15 millions more and the gold 
prices have dropped in the period—it would be most interesting to see 
how that is a delusion. I should have thought that the Honourable the 
^Finance Member might have pointed out in his budget speech that there 
was only an apparent rise in the expenditure and he might have explained 
it there. {The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: “ I did.*’) I think the 
main reason is—whatever he may have said in another place,—^the main 
reason is that he has not been able to reduce his expenditure in this 
country, apd he has not been able to reduce the expenditure in this country 
because prices have not gone down, because prices have not adjusted them¬ 
selves to the la. 6d. rupee. The Honourable Member will not say that, 
he dare not say that, because, if he did say that, he would be removing 
the very foundation on which the whole of'the edifice for the 1«. fid. ratio 
has been so painfully erected and it will come crashing to the ground. 
Incidentally, ‘ if I understood the Honourable Member aright during his 
remarks this morning, he said that if it could be shown to him that prices 
have not adjusted themselves he would go into the Is, Ad. lobby. As the 
cost of living has not gone down appreciably and as I take it that prices 
of commodities besides rents and taxes do form part of the cost of living* 
figure, I have every hope of seeing the Finance Member in the Is. 4d. 
lobby. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Member accused me the other day of wishing to wipe 
out the debt by inflating currency after the example of Germany. When 
he took charge of the Finance Department the exchange was at Is. 3d. 
gold according to his own statement. I have never criticised the Finance 
Member’s action in managing or manipulating the currency till it reached 
Is. Ad. gold. I have merely protested against the ratio being raised above 
that figure and I think that this House will hardly credit the charge that 
I, of all people in the world, I, who am a very large investor for my family 
iuleresia in Government paper, would uphold any action of the Finance 
Member to repudiate the public debt by following the methods of Germany. 
So, ii sdl comes down to this. Are we to burden that portion of the com- 
munity wbieh exports commodities for the advantage of the Government 
aiid oi creditors? Are we to decide to make the whole country endujm 
the painful process of adjustment to the Is. fid. rupee which has yet to 
take or are wo to the Governments of this country, both Imperial 
and Provincials to readjust their Budgets to the old ratio md give,up some 
of the advantages which they have received during the last two yeaat?^" 
At eny rsfm, of one ^ing I do feel convinced, and is, that if we ape to 
iwiwwt the lower totio, there is no one who can give ua back oias ls. hi. 
inea% ti 9 QiMwoica)iy tba^ can the finance Membea ^ should eo oli6os% 
we qriticiae hia policy in certain drteeUooA hpwsv^: 
Bane ^ my i*9im to toricb wotdq to siilK «pt>MqoM»* 
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instead of allowing them to remain at the meaning generally accepted by 
the public when they were spoken or written, not one of us; 1 feel sure, will 
deny that the tech^cal reorganisation of the whole of the finances and 
the Finance Department of the Government of India—a reorganisation 
which is entirely due to the genius and the industry of Sir Basil Blackettr— 
no one will deny that this is a lasting heritage for which India will ever be 
m his debt. I am a sincere believer that Is. 4d. is for the ultimate advantage 
of India, but I will tell the House that I do see in a return to it a possible 
slight dislocation not of the trade and commerce of the country but of the 
financial arrangements of the Government. But knowing as I do how the 
British Civil Servant always gives of his best regardless of his personal 
views, I have a feeling of confidence that, should a return to the Is. 4d, 
ratio be eventually decided on, we can rely on the knowledge, integrity 
and loyalty of the Honourable the Finance Member to make the necessary 
changes without any untoward disturbance. 

The Bevd. Dr. E. H. Macphail (Madras: European): Before I begin to 
make any remarks on this subject I should like to state that I do not 
speak on behalf of the European non-official group. As has been quite 
manifest, we are divided on the subject, and consequently we are, each 
one of us, free to speak and to vote as each one thinks best on this sub¬ 
ject,—an example which I hope will be followed in other parts of the 
House. (Sir Purahotamdaa Thakurdas: “Including the Government 
party.“) {Some Honourable Members : “ And nominated Members.*') 

Mr. President: Order, order. Dr. Macphail. 

The Bevd. Dr. £. M. Macphail: I do not wish to allow myself to be 
distracted by interruptions but it is a little difficult sometimes not to be 
distracted. What I wanted to say was that I have been very much 
interested in this question because it is an old familiar friend of mine. I 
had the privilege of living through the controversies of 1893 and 1898, in 
fact, I was a teacher of economics at the time. Consequently, my atten¬ 
tion was drawn not only as a tax-payer and as a citizen to these subjects 
but also as a teacher of youth on economic subjects, and although I am now 
a supporter of Is. 6d., in those days I was a supporter of Is. 4d, and for 
the very same reason that I am a supporter of Is. 6d. now. I do not mean 
to go.fully into ancient history, but the Honourable the Pandit has set me^ a 
bad example .... 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya: Do not follow it. 

The Bevd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: 1 do not mean to talk for an hour and 
a half. He has gone back to 1878 when the first proposal was made to 
stabilise the rupee at Is, 8d., and, I may call the Honourable Pandit’s 
attention to this, to introduce gold currency. The wicked Government in 
1878 actually proposed to introduce a gold standard and those weighty 
w;oirds which the Honourable Pandit read for our benefit and which were 
written. by my Lords of the Treasury were written turning down this 
proposal for a goM currency which now the Honourable Pandit favoiHs. 
Those words were weighty no doubt, but they were the outcome in mjr 
opinion of the mid-Victorian policy of laiseez faire. The currency, it was' 
must be sacrosanct, it must not be touched, it must not be interfered 
with, ft fnust be managed nor mc^ipulatsd, although your currency 
ways he bad. Now, tet tis sOe, what the pipbtem was that 
people of India and before thfe Govenimeirt in 1898’. ' '1?esr- 
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^ps J may give my own experience of the rupee. When I came out to 
mdia m Januaiy 1^6 we had a 1«. 6d. rupee, and so my first love was- 
la. 6d. In the course of 1886 it suddenly dropped to nearly la. 4<i* and I 
remember the sensation of horror that passed through every one that 
heard that the rupee had actually gone down to Is. 4d. It went up again, 
slightly and I went home there was no connection between the two 
things—and I came back in the year 1890. During that period unfortu¬ 
nately there were other people who took to manipulating currency, and 
these were the Americans. They passed an Act for the purchase of silver 
and the consequence was that silver went up and with it 
the rupee. I was coming out in the months of June and July and 
remember that at every port that I touched—at Aden, then at Coiombo 
Md then at Madras—I got a rupee less for my sovereign. The rupee 
jumped up nearly to Is. 9d, That was in the year 1890. Then it 
went down and by the year 1892 it had gone down to Is. Id. 

Government intervened by closing the mints in 1893 and tried to raise 

the rupee to Is. 4d. They succeeded in raising it to Is. 4d. for a fewi 

days but it soon dropped again and went down to less than Is. Id. 

about Is. id. Then it gradually rose until the year 1898 when it reached 
Is. 4d. knd was stabilised there. I am perfectly certain of this, that if 
nothing untoward had happened we should still Ve having a Is. 4d. rupee 
and even Sir Basil Blackett would never have proposed to interfere with 
it. My friend jbhe Pandit has a great idea of the omnipotence of Gov¬ 
ernment. I know that some people are in the habit of jeering at Govern¬ 
ment’s omniscience but the Pandit evidently thinks that in addition to 
being omniscient the Government is also omnipotent. What did he accuse 
the Government of doing? He accused the Government of raising the 
rupee from Is. 4d. to Is, 5d. and up to 2s. In a tone of horror he said 

Is there any civilised country in the world in which such a thing was 
done before?” Was it really Government that raised the rupee? What 
was it that happened? The rupee broke loose because of the rise in the 
value of silver. The silver rose to such an extent that the silver in the 
rupee was worth a good deal more than Is. 4d. and the consequence was 
that if the Government had not raised the ratio the rupee would have 
disappeared. All the rupees would have been melted down. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non Muhammadan Urban!: 

Is the rupee a standard coin? 

The Bevd. Dr. E. M. Maephail’The rupee was in an anomalous position, 
Mr. Jamnadas, because it was neither exactly a standard coin or a token 
coin. It was a standard coin to this extent that it was unlimited legal tender 
but it was not standard coin in this way that it was the only standard 
that we had. We had an attempt at a kind of bimetallism that held on 
as long as the silver did not rise to the extent it did in 1917, When 
silver rose there was nothing for it but for the value of the rupee to go 
up. In other words what happened in 1917 was that there was a return 
to the, monometallic standard. We went back to silver. Now the 
Pandit has waxed very eloquent over the iniquities of the Government m 
.closing the mints in IMS. I ask my Honouirable friend Sir Purshotamdas 
—does he approve of closing the mints or not? Does he approve of c^os- 
ii^ tile mint? Was the Government’s action in dosing the mint io 18W 
10 wloM: as the Pandit described it as being. Eteiy conceivable adjeotive 
was used in the extract that the Pandit read. 
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Pandit Madan Median Malaviya: I wtot to say that I never the 
word “ wicked I said it was unwise. I hope Dr. Macphail will not 
misrepresent me. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: I do not mean that the Pandit called 
it w'icked. I gave the substance of what he said. I know he did not use 
“ Satanic which is the modem word. He said it was very wrong. I will 
put it at that. I do not want to misrepresent the Pandit also. I did not 
mean to say that these were the Pandit’s word, but he read an extract 
containing very strong language and he associated himself with the opinions 
expressed in that extract. Now the Pandit next proceeded to attack the 
Government for its wickedness in not introducing a gold currency. In 
1878 and again in 1898 it was proposed that there should be a gold currency 
and in the document which the Pandit quoted from Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
if he had gone a little further he would have read this: 

** The second proposal for a gold standard must he abandoned. The conversion 
of silver into gold standard cannot be carried out without great cost, which will be the 
highest cruelty and tyranny to inflict upon the bloodless and miserable and helpless 
people of India, especially as this infliction is to be made on the false assumption 
that it will give relief from the burden of the remittance for Home charges when 
it will do nothing of the kind as stated by Government itself. The step is not at 
all necessary for any economic purpose except that it will be a convenience to the 
foreign exploiter, official and non-omcial.’" 

There is your gold currency and your gold standard. That is the way in 
which Dadabhai Naoroji spoke of it in 1898 and now the failure to introduce 
a gold currency is brought forward as one of the iniquities of the Govern¬ 
ment, although it had been denounced in such unmeasured terms by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji. I merely wanted to call the Pandit’s attention to it 
because he s6ud he had not studied economics before. 


Now I want to say a little about what Sir Victor Sassoon said. My 
Honourable friend seems to have a misfortune in that he seems somehow 
or other to express himself at one time in one way and then to find out 
that he was wrong. (An Honourable Member: “ So did you.”) I do it 
often and it is a very commendable feature in his character that he admits 
that he was wrong. I want however to try to put right one or two things 
that he said, one thing at all events in which he unwittingly misled the 
House. The other day talking about the amount of cost added to the 
rupee debt he used certain expressions. I challenged him at the time. 
I did not get my chance then and I have got it now. What he said was 
that the rupee debt was so much and he multiplied it by an eighth and 
put it into terms of gold. He said, ” I think I am safe in saying that the 
Government will saddle the people of India with an additional debt of 60 
crorcs which will have to be met ” and he made that statement after 
saying. 


Sir Victor Sassoon: I explained it to-day. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: He explained it to-day and I will ex¬ 
plain it again. The Honourable Mr. Brayne said if you adopt this rate 
you will have to pay so many more pounds for your sterling debt and he 
made the reply that if you adopt the other ratio you will have to pay so 
many more pounds for your rupee debt. Unfortunately he was not satis- 
Wd with doing that. He went on to say that the Government was 
S^dlmg the counter with an additional debt of 60 cmres of rupees barring 
amount that had been raised at the rate of Is. 6d. When I inter 
I quite sure he was maiiiig a mistaice. I made inouitiM 
aflfemAMfl and I found that df the laige smn #hteh he ntontidted 
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?7ewer than 80 crores of rupees were boirrowed at the rate of 2«. In 
the fifties and sixties that was the rate at which it was borrowed and 
the consequence was that if you paid these people back you ought to have 
paid them back at the rate of 2h. to the rupee and not at the rate of 
Is. 4d. I am not concerned as to whether it is going to be paid or not. 
T am merely pointing out that Sir Victor Sassoon made a very grave mis¬ 
take in that matter and yet it was quoted by rny Honourable friend Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar and others as being the very last word on currency 
questions. There was a tone of aw^e about the way they spoke about Sir 
Victor Sassoon. It impressed me so much that I looked up his evidence. 
I had done it before. I looked it up again in the .Currency Report and 
I was pleased to find that Sir Victor Sassoon disclaimed altogether being 
a currency expert. His modesty is quite marked in these replies that he 
gave and he has shown us the same modesty again to-day. 

Now, the other point which I wish to refer to in connection wdth Sir 
Victor SasscKm is the statement which he made in connection with the 
Railway Budget. He said he had been mistaken about the cost of living. 
He had said that the cost of living had gone down and he finds it 
has not and he wanted to correct that statement. Well I think it is very 
right to correct a wrong statement, and I suppose Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas is in the same position. But what I cannot understand is 
what all the shouting is about. If prices have not gone down, if the cost 
of living has not gone down, why arc the mills in such difficulties? And 
after reading the note, after reading the Minute of Dissent—I am a plain 
man, I am not a business man —{An Hononrahle Member: ** You are a 
professor.'’) Yes, I am a professor, and sometimes professors do not 
understand things properly. When I read these papers your complaints 
seemed to me to amount to this: “ We are very much handicapped in 
our industry; our prices have gone do\vn but wages have not, and the 
consequence is we must do something. We were tided over the difficulty 
by getting the cotton excise knocked off. That helped us, but if it had 
not been for the cotton excise we should have had to compel wages 
come down. Wc are not able to fight with our people and consequently 
you must give us a low^er rupee.” Now, my own feeling in tho matter is 
this, that there has been a great deal of unnecessary talk, first of all, 
about this being the natural ratio, and secondly there has also been a 
certain amount of misunderstanding w^ith regard to the sanctity of the 
ratio. T do not know that it is really necessary for me to say very much 
about the naturalness of the ratio, after w^hat I have already said about 
my* experience of the rupee. I have stated w^hat my experience of the 
rupee has been to me. It seems as natural that it should be at Is. 6d. as 
at Is. 4d. It was I admit, at Is. 4d. for a considerable time. Now' the 
argument is that once you have got a standard of value it is very wTong 
to meddle wdth it. I quite agree. It is WTong to meddle with it unless 
it is absolutely necessary to do so. (An Honourable Member: ** Ahl”) 
What I want to say to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and to other people 
who have been talking on the subject, as for example, the Currency 
League, in connection with the standard of value is this. They say there 
is no difference between a pound, a yard and the standard of value in the 
precious metals. You will find that stated in many of the documents of 
the Currency League, and the Pandit to-day introduced very much the 
same kind 6t argument. Tt is the same kind of standard, that is their 
argument. Now what^ 1 want to point out la that it is not, 
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and it is that fact that seems to me to be the moral 

justification of the changes brought about by fixing the 

exchange at Is. 6d. Your standard of value is a thing that varies in 
itself, and you cannot prevent it from varying. However much you 
stabilise your rupee, you cannot stabilise your standard of value, because 
it is only one side of an equation and as the other side varies your 
standard varies. Let me take an illustration. If I take a pound weight 
of gold and another pound of gold and another pound of gold, the unit of 
weight does not vary. Each one of these pounds is of the same weight 
as the others. The gold does not vary either. It is the same quantity 
of gold. If I take a yard of cloth and another yard of cloth and another 
yard of cloth, all the yards are the same. But if I take a number of 
pounds of gold, a number of sovereigns, and if I increase that number 
indefinitely, their value changes. It is not a fixed thing like a measure 
or weight or distance. The value changes according to the quantity that 
you have. I know there are some people who deny the quantity theory. 
^ cannot understand, after the illustration we have had in Germany, 
France and Italy, how any one can deny the quantity of money theory. 
It is simply that people deny facts they do not understand. (Laughter.) 
Why IS it that there have been complaints against Sir Basil Blackett for 
deflation? I have been listening all this time in silence to currency dis¬ 
cussions. Every dary we have heard something about currency and every 
time Sir Basil Blackett has been accused of deflation. Why? What was 
his crime? He deflated. He took away some of the currency. What 
was the effect of that? Had it any effect? (An Honourable Member: 
“ It pushed up the rupee.’') It pushed up the nipci‘. Did it have any 
effect on prices? No, no effect. In fact one of the documents which I 
have received from the people who follow Sir Victor Sassoon has told us 
that as a result of the higher ratio prices are going up bv leaps and bounds, 
niiaughter.) That is the kind of stuff served up to the ignorant people, 
pin Honourable Member: ** Who w.ns it?”) It is written hero, it is one 
of your followers. (Several Honourable Members intc'mipted.) It was 
a supporter of the Is. 4d. rupee. (An Honourable Member: “Name 
him.’’) It was a paper sent to me. I certainly do not subscribe for it. 
(Lauerhter.) It is called the “ Business Advertiser ”, and it is beaded 
” India, the Milch Cow.” The levelling of priee is spoken of as one 
of the reasons for getting a high exehange ratio. Come to the produce 
markets and see what has been the effect of the high exchange. The price 
of everv necessary of life has gone up by leaps and bounds, (Laughter 
and interruptions.) T can srive the gentleman’s name if you want it, but 
I do not want to do anything to injure his prospects. 

Well, Sir, the point that I was at when T was d’stracted by ibese inter¬ 
ruptions was that the standard of value is a thing which itself 
varies. The standard of value varies. (An Honourable Member: “No. 
why should it?“) The standard of value varies because it is one side of 
an equation. When you sav that a sovereign is worth so much, what is it 
worth? It is worth so much of commodities. And the consequence is that 
what has been happening during these past years is that we have been 
baving a rise in prices and a great many people have benefited by the de¬ 
preciation in currenev. Our currency is depreciated at present relatively 
ta commodities. When I go into a shop .and put down a rupee I cannot 
get 'for that rupee what I used to get before. WTien I go and buy a cotton 
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=;hirt I have to pay three times as much as I would have had to pay be¬ 
fore the cotton mills put up their prices. (Laughter.) They were able to 
j)ut up their prices and pay hu"c dividends. We did not pay as big divi¬ 
dends down in Madras, but we still pay dividends and we do not know wnat 
all the shouting is about in Bombay. Why is it, if ptjoplc have benefited 
so much by rise in prices, that they should complain so much if something 
is done to benefit those people who have not benefited? I belong to a 
particular class, the class of educationists, who have suffered immensely by 
the rise in prices. My own salary I think rose by the magnificent sum 
of PiS. 50. Speaking generally—1 do not know so much about Government 
servants—but speaking generally of other people, while the price of com¬ 
modities doubled and trebled, salaries did not rise, and the men who were 
engaged on fixed salaric's in all kinds of l)usiness suffered immensely. And 
one of the masons why I should strongly support a Is. 6d. ratio is that I 
hope it is going to do something to cheek the rise in prices. I hope, if it 
does not do that, it will at all events proyent prices from rising higher. I 
say frankly that I am going to vote for it partly for that reason- I think 
there are many good reasons for voting for that ratio. Sir Basil Blackett 
seemed to me to make out an unanswerable case for stabilizing the ratio 
at one shilling and six pence. Tf is curious fo hear these gentlemen pressing 
for the Is. 4d. ratio and to turn back to the Fowler Committee’s’ Report- and 
to read this: 

“ The advocates of the lx. 4<L ratio point to the fact that this rate has now been 
more <.)!• less ofiectivt; for tlio last 18 months, thoretvy establishing a status quo which 
it would be unwise to disturb. This argument would have the greater authority 
if tlie status quo had bf'cri established in a natural way. but the circumstances have 
only to he road to deprive it of any value. To arrive at a rate in this way and then 
point to the aceoniplished fact as disposing of any questions of its propriety is 
< alculatod to have an injurious effect on the country’s interests.” 

(--l?i. Honourable ^fember: ‘'You have spoilt your case.”) I have not spoilt 
it. 'J1iat y'as written ;in 1898 by the produce t'xporters, Messrs. Muir and 
(\ampbell, who were tlie representatives then of the sclirn^l which Sir Victor 
Sassoon represents to-day. The disasters that were prophesied then have 
not couH' to ])ass. Let me read for the benefit of ]Mr. Chalmers a state¬ 
ment that T see here. "Mr. Chalmers represeiits Assam and is interested 
in tea. “Charges that the mamifaeluro- of tea has been reduced to the 
lowest limit and the margin left for profit, with excliange at l,s. 4d. is 
simply Everybody was going to bo ruined. The indigo planters, 

the tea merchants c-veawone was going to he ruined, and yet this ruin did 
not come off. “The agriculturist is also going to he ruined”; he was not 
ruined. T know of course that the cunvney catechism tells you what was 
the fate of the agriculturist- in cnnstHjut'nce- It states that “owing to the 
Government of India having forced the nipeo up from IIJ. to 16d. they 
died off in millions during the famine time.” That is again the stuff 
that is served out by the Cuironcy League. (Sir Purshofar)idas Thakurdas : 
“It was very rash.”) I will read it to Sir Piirshotamdas Thakurdas. (Sir 
Purshoiamdas Thakurdas: “ I have road it very carefully.”) “This 
w;ill result in their dying off by millions as they did in the period 1895-1900 
when Government did exactly what they are doing now in order to force the 
rupee up from eleven to sixteen pence.” Now I do not want to take 
up the time any longer of the House. There is^ only one more thing T will 
read; though I have got quite a selection of things here, (laughter) (Sir 
Hari Sinrjh Oour: “Be careful what you read.”) and I feel I have a better 
right than the Pandit to take at least my share of the time. What I v.ant 
to refer to is the evidence given by Professor Marshall before the Currency 


s 
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Committee of 1898. Pmfessor Marshall, who was one of the ablest econo¬ 
mists, much abler than some of the younger people, was asked this ques¬ 
tion by Mr. Campbell: “In answer to question No. 11842 
you say *If the statement is that a ,,depreciating currency gives 
a bounty to the employer who is producing for export, I admit it.' 
But you add “the bounty is just the same and at the expense of just the 
same people as that which he would get from a depreciating currency if he 
were producing for his home market and not for export-” That means 
Professor Marshall was asked, what the effect would be of a fall in exchange 
and of the depreciation of the rupee. Would it give a bounty to the ex¬ 
porter? He said in reply: “Whom do you mean by the exporter? Do you 
mean the entrepreneur or do you include man who lends him money and 
the labourer?” He said labourer was at least as important as the entre¬ 
preneur. Mr. Campbell continued: “I think you go on to say that the 
bounty to the exporter is at the expense of the employes?*' Mr. Marshall 
replied, “Of the employes and possibly to some extent of the person who* 
has lent capital to them,” and he added: “The employ6 would I think lose 
a great deal.” That T believe is the position still. I think the people, 
who are going to lose, if you go dowm to Is. 4d., are the people who have 
got small fixed incomes and the wage earning class; and I for one shall be 
no party to bringing about anything of the kind. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, I have been looking forw^ard to this day when it was to 
be my privilege to submit my views to this House in connection with the 
Minute of Dissent, which I thought it my duty to append to the lle]>ort of 
the Iloyal Commission on Currency and Finance. I expected* Sir. io have 
this privilege exactly 40 days back, and I w^as more than encouraged in 
it when I read in the records of this House of August last, that as early as 
the 23rd August of last year the Honourable the Finance Member had defi¬ 
nitely declared it as his opinion that it was most urgent that the stabiliza¬ 
tion of exchange should be settled upon by this House. Howawer, when 
during the subsequent months, Nature decreed that what the Finance Mem¬ 
ber then had so fondly expected ^vas to go absolutely wrong, and when in 
August last year the Finance Member thought that lie would be implored 
to buy exchange here, actually he w^as compelled to sell Eoverse Councils 
in order to prevent exchange from going dowm, he made up his mind on the 
25th of January this year that what w’as urgent in last August might be put 
off by another forty days. He then thought that it was necessar\^ to have 
the help of the two Budgets in order to get this side ol the House at least 
to see the charm of the Is. 6r/. ratio These 40 days also have passed by 
and again he has found, if he w’ill only read the signs of the times, one 
small weakness clearly showm on the horizon. 'During these 40 days, Sir, 
he found it necessary to modify the letter which he had w^ritten to the 
Bengal Chamber in 1924 promising the Imperial Bank of India the first 
part of emergency currency at six per cent. And in reply to a question he 
informed us naively that when he said that in the letter he had a mental 
r^ervation in his mind, that 6 per cent, was the minimum rate, 7 per 
cent.. Sir, has therefore been the rate at which the Imperial Bank was 
given,emergency currency thi^' season, and yet the 1«. 6d. rate has refused 
to mount higher. The net result is that out of the requirements of the. 
Secreta^ of State for this year, f million or thereabouts still remain to- 
be remitted, end I expect that the Secretary of State will be asked to run 
dbira'Kis bi^lance, a step w’hich may well be followed in subsequent years. 
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1 am very much inclined, Sir, to submit my case to the House in the 
same manner as the Finance Member has done. In fact 1 feel that I owe 
it to the House that I should tell them why I found it advisable to agree 
to gold bullion standard with the special condition that I have named; 
why I thought it necessary' to differ from my colleagues regarding their Ke- 
serve Bank scheme; and why 1 considered it my duty to put in a dissenting 
minute regarding the la. 6d. ratio. But the time, Sir, allotted for the pur¬ 
pose of discussion of this Bill is so limited, and 1 am speaking at such a 
comparatively late hour in the day that I propose—and 1 hope I will have 
the approval of the House—not to take any more time to-day either regard¬ 
ing the standard question or regarding the lieserve Bank question. 

I am quite aware, Sir, of fhe mild and considerate but unmistakable 
hint which my esteemed friend, the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, threw out; he was sorrv' that 1 did not recommend or go in for 
full-fledged gold standard and gold currency. 1 know that I am criticised 
very strongly for this by persons and by professors whom I hold in the 
highest esteem and regard. 1 also know that they do not suspect my mo¬ 
tives for what I have agreed to; but at the same time I feel—and I feel 
it all the more—that I owe an explanation to my country and to this House 
and at every stage. When the other two subjects come up it will be my 
duty to put rny views before the House for such decision as may, in their 
judgment, be in the best interests of the country. To-day I, however, pro¬ 
pose, Sir, to restrict my remarks strictly to the question of the ratio. 

The Honourable the Finance Member has. during the inteiwening period 
from last August wp to date, said in his several j)ublic announcements that 
the question of the ratio is a minor one*, ^lay I ask him if ho is still of 
the same opinion that thi‘ question of the ratio is a minor one and if he 
is prepared to accept Ls*. 4d. if this House passes it, or does he think that 
the question of the ratio is all important to him and ho must have. Is. (V/. ? 
If the Finance Member f(H‘ls that stabilisation is jiecessar\ ;ind urgent, it 
may bo? stabilisation at an\ rate \>hich th(‘ rej)ri‘sentativt^s of the people 
may considt^r to be snitabU^, afb'r v- rv caivfnl deliberation. After all they 
have had six months to do it. There has becai fajr ctaisideration of the 
subject in the country and I wonder if tlie Finance Member wo')uId lay this 
down, Sir. as an absolute and sacred condition not to bo‘ questioned or 
to be disturbo'd that if stabilisation is required by the country it shall be 
only at the rat(5 which he has fixed upon and at nothing else? 

But before I deal further, Sir, with the various remarks of the Finance 
Memb(‘r, T wish to give one or two minutes to the remarks of mv Eeverend 
friend. Dr. Maephaib Sir, Dr. ^laephail, I am very glad, has told us that 
he was in the country when the agitation against the closing of the Mints 
was on. Dr. Macphail asked “was the rupee pushed up?'' He almost 
criticised rny Honourable friend the Pandit for having said anything, if not 
in so many words, liable to that inference. , 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: On a [>{>int of personal explanation, Sir, 
I do not know what I said, but I certainly did not mean to say anything of 
the kind, because I was here at the time of tin? closing of the Mints and ,1 
know that the Mints were closed as the rupee had dropped. The whole 
object of closing the Mints was to push up the rupee. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I am very glad of the Eevd. Dr.’s expla¬ 
nation. But I was wondering whether the Revd. Dr. was referring to the 
Honourable Pandit’s remarks that tho rupee was pushed up by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India after 1021 . . . 
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The* Revd. Dr. E- M. Macphail: I was referring to his remarks about 
the pushing up of the rupee in 1917 when the rupee went up over 2 shillings^ 
and he said anything like that cannot happen in any civilised Government. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas: May I ask the Eevd. Dr. Macphail if he 
will agree with me that the rupee was pushed up by the Government after 
it fell to under 1 shilling gold after the Eeverse Councils? I make that 
deliberate statement, Sir, and I would like to be obliged with a reply if he 
agrees with me that the rupee was pushed up deliberately by the Govern¬ 
ment of India from 1 shilling gold after the Eeverse Councils misfortune. 
Sir, it is this way. The rupee was pushed up. Sir, in this manner. A 
policy was devised and the rupee was left with that policy and it could 
move only one way and one way alone, that was improved, if not in one, in 
two, or three or four years. 

What was done was this. All through, after the Fowler Committee 
report, which by the way was accepted by the Government of India, the 
Secretary of State and Her Majesty's Government in ioto^ the Executive 
began to evolve a policy quite different from the policy recommended by the 
Fowler Committee. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: May I ask the Honourable Member . . . 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas: I propose to give way every time to 
Dr. Macphail. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: I ask the Honourable Member when he 
is speaking if he would tell us whether he approves of the closing of the 
l\tmts or not. 

Sir Furshotamdas Thakurdas: I am coming to that. I have got that 
point next on my notes, 

A policy was evolved by the executive absolutely at variance with the 
Fowler Committee recommendations. In accordance with that policy— 
and I have given pertinent parts leading to this departure in paragraphs 
1 to 49 of my Minute of Dissent—^in accordance with that policy the 
•country was flooded with silver coins, token coins; gold was not kept in 
this country but was removed from this country in spite of the protests 
of a strong Viceroy like Lord Curzon and was taken away to England. 
Ihe first Commission, after the Fowler Committee report, appointed 
owing to protests from the lato lamented Sir Vithaldas Darnodar Thacker- 
sey and others, was appointed in 1913. Unfortunately the Chamberlain 
(lommission’s report-, of which the Finance Member was a Secretary, sub¬ 
mitted the report just before the outbreak of the war. That report prac¬ 
tically remained uncriticiscni, or I may say unnoticed by the Legislature 
of the day or by the public. As soon as the War broke out, everybody, 
Sir, turned his attention to the War. The rupee was kept pegged just 
as the pound sterling was pegged to the American dollar right up to the 
Armistice time and a little after it. Large exports were being made from 
here and on account of the small inaports which could possibly come to 
India, we had the large balance of trade in our favour left in London. 
No gold could possibly come to India and no one, not even the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber in Bombay, said a word regarding the currency 
policy of the Government of India under those circumstances. We ail 
felt that during a period when it was a question of life and death, after 
all the question of currency or anything else stood secondary. After the 
Armistice when the rupee was unpegged, when the sterling was 'unpegged 
with the dollar, came the rise. We had a large balance, Sir, due to us 
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in London. A Committee was appointed in London; the Cunliffe Com¬ 
mittee, Sir, I think, had Sir Basil Blackett on it as a member. If I mis¬ 
take not, the Chairman of that Committee was the Governor of the Bank 
of England. They sat for nearly three years and before that Committee 
could or did express any opinion, the Secretary of State appointed a Com¬ 
mittee to consider a more or less permanent policy in the matter of (our) 
<?urrency. Thus the Babington Smith Committee was appointed. The 
Babington Smith Committee had only one Indian on it, Sir Dadiba Dalai, 
who put in a Minority Eeport which is looked up to by Indians at least 
to-day as a monumental document. His was the opinion which came out 
right. During the period immediately following that report, it used to 
be my duty to be one of the few members of the Indian Merchants’ Cham¬ 
ber who went to the Indian Merchants Chamber’s office every day during 
the period the Beverse Councils were being sold. Nobody was listened to. 
PiOverse Councils were sold, simply because the Babington Smith Com¬ 
mittee had said something by a majority under different circumstances. 
World prices were falling. The Babington Smith Committee themselves 
had said tluit if world prices fell, their whole recommendation would require 
revision. This was pointed out by us to the Government of India. In 
4pm * is that on the day on which in October 

1920 the Is. id. gold rate was removed from the Indian Sta¬ 
tute and 2s. gold was put on, the actual prevailing rat^^ was close to Is. 4d. 
gold. Crores of rupees of India were wasted. The exchange could not 
be maintained, and it fell to a little under Is. gold from 2s. gold. Govern¬ 
ment decided to leave the rupee alone and the 28. gold rate on the Sta¬ 
tute became ineffective. My late lamented friend Sir Vithaldas Thacker- 
sey moved again in the Assembly in January 1921, and urged on the Gov¬ 
ernment to revise this dead ratio. The Government of India refused to 
accede to his wishes. Sir Malcolm Hailey gave several assurances which, 
in the light of what has now turned out, were pious assurances. On a 
division Sir Vithaldas Thackersey’s Resolution was lost by 4 votes. What 
has been the result? Ever since then up till now, the 2s. gold ratio has 
been left on the Statute-book. This has cut out gold being tendered to 
the Currency authority in this country, and whenever there was any favour¬ 
able balance of trade, the automatic expansion of currency in India has- 
been cut out. The Government of India has been practically the sole 
judges of the rate at which exchange can prevail. 

As to the figures of the absence of expansion atid of the total deflation 
that has been effected by the Government of India till now from 1921, I 
hope the Honourablo the Finance Member will at a later stage be able 
to give us a few details*. I submit, Sir, that in leaving the 2s. dead and 
ineffective ratio on the Statute from 1921 up to date, the Government of 
India had nothing else or could have had no other consideration in mind 
than to bring up the exchange to a point which they themselves really 
wanted. Sir, after thinking over the wdiole question, I now- make this 
statement deliberately, that if the Government of India had not put up 
the exchange beyond Is. 4d. gold when reached in 1924, if they had pur¬ 
sued a correct policy in this matter, things w^ould not have been brought 
to the state in which they are to-day. It is not difficult to understand 
why the Honourable Member to-day or on one or two or three different 
occasions said ‘‘Well, leave the exchange open”. If you leave exchange 
uncontrolled, whenever there is a balance of trade in favour of.India, ex¬ 
change must go up. What I say is, why did you not' in October 1924 put 
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on Is. 4d. on the Statute-book when Is. id. gold was the actual rale avail¬ 
able? Why did you leave it open? Is there any country that you can 
name which has done so? 

The Honourable^ Sir Basil Blackett: Yes, Sir. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Which one ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not like to interrupt the Hon¬ 
ourable Member. He will find that Siam which is a neighbouring country 
to India has done exactly what India has done. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Exactly, Sir. Is India to be compared 
with Siam? Is there any major country that you can name? I can also 
name some Colonies, British East Africa and Kenya. May 1 ask the 
Honourable the Finance Member to say if he considers that Siam and 
India are alike and can be reasonably compared in this matter? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think they are very much alike 
in matters of exchange. 

Sir Ptirshotamdas Thakurdas: Are they? What a comparison? Sir, I 
feel that my reply to the Kevd. Dr. MaephaiPs first question is that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, if they urge they did not deliberately push up exchange 
since 1921, are guilty of having left on the Statute a rate wdiich could 
achieve nothing else but appreciation in the value of the rupee. It is no 
good, therefore, turning to us to-day and saying that the Finance Member 
has only obliged us by stopping at Is. 6d. while you might have had Is. 8d., 
Is. lOd. or even 28. I have before now publicly acknowledged what the 
Honourable the Finance Member did in asking the India Office to stop 
in their mad course at Is. 6d. gold. All credit is due to him for having 
done that, but I think that he should and could have done better by us and 
earned our gratitude. 

The next question. Sir, which the Revd. Doctor asked me was, was the 
closing of the mints right? Now, Sir, the difference between him and 
me in regard to this question is simple. When the mints w^ere closed, 
I was at school. When the mints were closed, the Revd. Doctor was 
aching Political Economy. But from what I have read and from what 
I liave discussed \^ath my friends, and especially after what has fallen 
fi-om Pandit Malaviya, I can tell the Revd. Doctor this much, that the 
closing of the mints was protested against in nr^ uncertain terms, as far 
as I can gather from previous records, because a full value coin was what 
was required by the people of India; that was taken away and a token coin 
was given to them. Why do Indians to-day, Sir, want a gold currency? 
Why do they want a full value coin to-day? Because they feel, Sir, that 
they cannot trust the Government of India in their currency policy.Past 
history is unfortunately against the Government of India. In fact, even 
to-day, Sir, it is a matter of personal regret to me, and it is a matter of 
personal loss to me that on this question such an eminent financier as Sir 
Basil Blackett cannot see that Indians are justified fully in the suspi¬ 
cions they have regarding the currency policy of the Government of India. 
When he put fon^’ard, Sir, his gold standard* and a gold currency scheme, 
I thought that he had rmlly hit the nail on the head. He said "‘I want 
India to go on to the ideal; I know that they want a gold standard and 
a gold currency; give it to them; and having given it to them, they will 
themselves get tired of the cost involved and they will take to the ideal 
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system’'. The only difficulty, Sir, was that there was a paragraph at 
the end of Sir Basil Blackettf’s statement which he possibly could! not help— 
perhaps anybody else in his place would have had to put it in—the com¬ 
mission found in London that in the unsettled conditions in which Europe 
still is. Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme caused almost alarm. But I am 
drifting into the gold standard and gold currency question. All I wish to 
telJ the Finance Member is that, if his wide experience and acquaintance 
with the Indian public has not confirmed this impression on him, he 
might try again. The public in India w'ant a full value coin until they 
can trust the Government’s currency policy. They deplored the closing 
of the mints in 1892, because they would not trust a token coin. The sub¬ 
sequent history has not been to the credit of the Government of India, I 
must assert. If the Government of India now persist in carrying through 
the Is, 6d. ratio or in doing anything against the Is. 4(1. after it is passed 
by this House, it will be another dismal chapter added to those already 
in existence. 

But, Sir, I would like to remind the Revd. Dr. of this. On the 
Herschell Committee there were two members, Lord Farrell and Lord 
Welby, who said this in their supplementary minute: ‘‘Under these cir¬ 
cumstances”—this is what they said,—“we could not join in the recom¬ 
mendation contained in the Report”—^that is a!)Out tho closing of the 
mints—“without at the same time ;rccommending that the Government 
of India should, in view of the ultimate adoption of the whole of their 
plan, be prepared to secure the convertibility of the iokm silver currency 
and should with that object accumulate a sufficient reserve of gold^ These 
tw'o Lords were neither merchants nor exporters as Sir Victor 
Sassoon or myself. They themselves said that they approved of the 
closing of the mints on the distinct understanding that gold w^ould be 
accmnulated in order to get convertibility of the rupee into a, gold coin. 
Is it the fault of Pandit Malaviya, I ask, that he uses strong temis in 
condemning the policy which took aw’ay from India a full value coin, giv-^ 
jng hopes that gold currency would be available? And to-day w^e are' 
told, gold currency and gold standard apart, have a promotion in your 
currency ratio, a thing which has no parallel in any part of the world. 

Then, Sir, regarding the rupee borrowings of the Government oi India, 
the Revd. Dr. asked my friend, Sir Victor Sassoon, whether it is not a 
fact that a few crores were borrowed in 1860-70 when the exchange was 
about 2 shillings? Surely, the question is not one of trying to do justice 
to the creditors. If that w^as the idea, w’hat did the Government of India 
do in 1898 for their lenders from whom they had borrowed at 2s. ? The 
wffiole question is of the rate at wdiich Government are now making it 
compulsory on the tax-payer to pay the rupee debt of the Goveminjent. 

The Bevd. Dr. £. H. Macphail: Might I ask the Honourable Member 
^hy Sir Victor Sassoon made an exception of the money that was raised at 
Is. MJ 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: I don’t know why Sir Victor Sassoon did 
it. T am only telling him the reasoning underlying this point. You have 
a certain debt in rupees. If you put Is. 4d. on the Statute, obviously 
you will have to repay so many crores into 7*5 grains of gold per rupee 
or commodity value. If you put Is. Bd. on the Statute, you repay so rhaliy 
into 8*4 grains of gold per rupee. The question of the rate at which the debt 
was really borrowed hardly matters, unless it is the Finance Member's 
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intention to-day to try and do justice to the creditor, in which case of 
course another Bill will be required before the House. 

Now, Sir, the Eevd. Dr. Macphail had a fling at the Bombay mills. I 
don’t wish, Sir, in the least to defend the Bombay mills. They have a very 
capable spokesman here in Sir Victor Sassoon. But I have myself been 
offered the honour of having put forward the views of the Bombay mill- 
owner in my Minute of Dissent. Now, I wish to point out this to the 
Eevd. Dr. Macphail. Does he realise that, after all, if Is. 4d. is put on 
the Statute, the mills in India (leave aside the Bombay mills, even in¬ 
cluding the Madras mills) will all have to pay 12J per cent, more for 60 
per cent, on cotton? Of the total expenditure, in which I include 
wages, stores and cotton, 60 per cent, is cotton. On that 60 per cent, the 
Indian mills have to pay 12^ per cent, more at 1^. Ad. On stores, which 
is about S per cent, of the total expenditure, they pay 12^ per cent. more. 
The whole point is whether the cotton industry suffers at Is. 6d. and it 
applies equally to mills at Bombay, Cawnpore or Madras, I submit to 
the Eevd. Dr. Macphail that the reason is that the purchaser of the pro¬ 
duce of Indian cotton mills is the Indian ciiltiya-tor, the Indian masses, 
the Indian middle classes at best. There are very few of the richer classes ” 
that buy the produce of Indian mills and it is because by the higher ratio 
you actually run down the buying capacity of the cultivator that the 
Indian cotton mills complain. If that is objectionable too, I submit to 
the Eevd. Dr. Macphail, then only can he criticise the mills in their atti¬ 
tude. You really hit the largest class of their customers. The Indian mills 
do not export their cloth. They sell their cloth here. If you hit their 
best customer and practically their only customer, and if their buying capa¬ 
city is contracted because of the 12J per cent, by which you decrease the 
return to the grower of their raw produce, is it not right that even the 
most selfish of the mill-owners should get up and say that is a wrong 
policy? I hope that this at least will appeal to the Eevd. Doctor. 

But, Sir, the funniest part of his speech was tow^ards the end. The 
Eevd. Dr. Macphail said: ‘‘Oh, you all warned us in the past that every¬ 
body would be ruined, but nobody was ruined: nobody is ruined yet.’^ 
Surely if there were people ruined, Dr. Macphail would not see them 
moving about? He personally would not see them. Some of us might 
see them. I submit that very few Europeans would actually see the 
Indian that is ruined, the Indian that is in distress. Unless the Eevd. 
Dr. Macphail is a missionary, doing some social benefit work amongst 
Indians and is helping to support them by some donations, I submit, Sir, 
that he and very few Europeans would see the poverty or the niination 
of the Indian part of the population. That would be reserved, Sir, for 
Members of this side of the House. It is not a racial question at all. 
You don’t mix with that part of the population at all. You only move 
amongst the upper middle classes. Soon after the closing of the in 

1892 there was a famine; not that the famine had anything to do' with 
■the closing of the mints. (Hear, hear.) The closing of the mints really 
i^educed the staying power of the agriculturists. On the top of it came 
the ffiwnine, with the result that those who only fed themselves on a half 
or a quarter meal a day, what could they do, Sir, but fall an easj^ prey 
wJlien sc^wreity and famine came on? Sir, I have here news about some- 
;ihin^ which is more up to date. I have in my hand, Sir, a copy of the 
Indian, pailtf Mail of 10th February last. There is an article subscribed 
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bv T, S. Dighc, a lengthy article, but I will only read one 

sages from it. It is beaded “Famine in Berar” “Need for Civil Belief 

and Eemission of Taxes’": 

** This year while the crop on an average in most of the villages in ^ J®®* 

than three*^ annas, the rate of cotton is not half of what it was m the last two 
years.” 


Further on, Sir, he says: 

” Tlie agriculturist in Berar is hard liit. He has no money ^ to pay Government 
assessment. The Berar Saokar has also no money as his coffers are empty as they 
were not filled during the last two years owing to failures of crops. To-day, the 
agriculturist does not get loans even if he is willing to pay the extortionate rate of 
interest of 36 per cent, per annum, and is willing to allow deduction of 20 per cent, 
recently introduced as ” Itundawan ” in Berar by unscrupulous money-lenders. 


.Vo Bidders at Auction Salts. 

Men outside Berar wrould he surprised if they are told that the peasantry in Berar 
has become so poor now owing to successive failure of crop that in villages there are 
no purchasers for land. ... In one village (Rajandra) the sale of 24 acres of 
land wdiich in ordinary years would have fetched at least Its. 3,000 w'as sold for 
Its. 320 and the claim of the Akola Bank was not satisfied even by this sale.” 

And, Sir,' so the tale goes on. 1 hold this article, Sir, at the disposal of 
any Honourable Member wlio may wish to sec it. 

There is another, a later on, which is dated Ellichpur. 21st February. 
And I will only read the last two sentences. 

” Normally the purcliasing powder of the individual in Berar has been always higher 
than in many districts in the Central Provinces, hut the effects of the past three 
agricultural seasons have told more than ever, and the result is to be observed in 
lower prices and small profits, and in lowei labour wages owing to there being no demand 
for the latter.” 

And, if in spite of this, it is contended. Sir, that agriculture is not hit 
owing to the change in the standard of payment, all that I can say. Sir, 
is that the whole issue is being put before the House in a manner that it 
may be more and more confused instead of getting clearer. 


Now, Sir, I would like to take up one or two points in connection with 
what Sir Basil Blackett himself said. Sir Basil Blackett, Sir, in his 
speech, this morning, asked whether it was agreed that we should stabilise 
‘now. There is no difference of opinion about it this time. A few days 
back this House actually adjourned in order that we may compel Govern¬ 
ment to consider the Ratio Bill earlier than now. The w'hole difference 
is between the two rates. In supporting or advancing his rate of Is. 4d. 
Sir Basil Blackett inquired what answer Government could give if there 
was bankruptcy due to the la. 4d. rate. I suppose he means bankruptcy 
in commercial circles. Now, Sir, whether la. Gd. if carried through, and 
adjustment to la. 6d.—such balance of it as is left over—is to be enforced— 
whether that will bring more bankruptcy or a reversion to la. 4d. will 
bring lAore bankruptcy is a question about which I would, not be dogmatic 
myself. I would leave it, Sir, to various Honourable Members on whose 
vote this question depends, to decide it in the light of their own informa¬ 
tion and their own inquiries. But with reference to the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber’s question I am inclined to give him a reply. I wish to ask the Finance 
Member if he is aware that when the Government really put 2a. rate on 
the Statute and after the inability of Government to maintain the 2s., when* 
many importers were ruined, there was a very strong complaint that the 
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Govern!/>ent should give them some redress. Speaking in Ihe Assembly, 
Sir Malcolm Hailey said as follows: 

Blit I would ask thf; House to remember that I definitely told the Legislative 
Council last year that it was impossible to say what variations might take place in the 
rupee sterling exchange throughout the year. Ordinary commercial prudence should 
have led merchants to cover their exchange.’* 

Now, if the Government of India had justification for what Sir Malcolm 
Hailey said in 19J21 with reference to a rate which was put on the Statute 
and to maintain which the Government spent so colossal an amount, there 
is hardly anything to be said for a rate which is neither statutory nor has 
the weight of official indication; for, indeed, if there was an impression that 
the Government wanted la. 6d. it was known also that the Indian public 
were against changing the permanent ratio of India unless convincing proof 
to the contrary were evinced. Therefore, I submit to the Honourable 
Member that he will not find it difficult to give a reply. In 1921, Sir, 
Sir Malcolm Hailey gave a reply to the men who came to him for relief. 
He said that even though they had actually put 2s. rate on the Statute, 
they did not undertake to keep it up. Regarding Is. 6d. the Govern¬ 
ment only said that they would maintain the Is. 6d. rate up to a certain 
period, and after that, everybody knows that the ratio is to be decided 
by the Assembly. Therefore there can be no reply needed. But I sug¬ 
gest to the Finance Member very earnestly that the question whether it 
IS the Is, 6d. which will bring more bankruptcy or a reversion to Is. 4d.. 
is a question which to my mind is not very difficult to decide, but on which 
there can be serious difference of opinion with his view at least. 

The next question is the question of wages and the Finance Member asked 
whether Members on this side of the House would really like those who 
work in the Postal Department, in the Telegraph Department, and the 
Railway Department should all be mulcted of their 12| per cent., or if 
they were to be given increases, further taxation for that purpose would 
have to be voted. Neither is necessary and T assure the House that both 
of these are, if I may say so, very strong unjustifiable exaggerations by the 
Finance Member. 

Sir, the Cun-ency Commission based several of their recommendations 
on the opinion of Professor Gustav Cassel, and I will read, Sir, only one 
paragraph from Professor Gustav CassePs Book on “Money and Foreign 
Exchange after 1914“ (from page 274, if a reference is needed). He says 
a-s follows: 

Finally, emphasis must be laid on the fact that the policy of stabilisation cannot 
be merely concerned with a particular group of prices ” 

—^I would like the Finance Member to remember this regarding what he 
was emphasising about my consent to the unanimous part— 

** such as wholesale prices. Stabilisation must rather be extended to all prices, 
and consequently even to wages. Under normal conditions the natural formation of 
prices always tends to form a certain economic equilibrium between differeulB groups 
of prices. A fundamental condition for this equilibrium is that produce-prices 
correspond to the costs of production—that is to say, the sum total of prices that have 
to be paid for producing the articles. This condition seems at present—(i.e., in 1922 , 
when the book was written)—to be far short of fulfilment in most countries. During 

wholesale prices dropped in a number of cases so excessively that they reached 
a level far below the costs of production. In such cases an adjustment is essential 
either by raising the price of the produced article or by reducing wages or other 
coats of production. If a severe reduction in nominal wages might be attended with 
very serious difficulties, due consideration must be taken of such a contingeilcy when 
choosing the price level which it is desired in future to establish as normal. This 
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inevitable connection of ideas politicians usually seek to expel from their minds. It 
is inopportune to talk of a reduction of wages, and the subject is studiously avoided. 
And people are all the same quite prepared to hold out prospects of an improvement 
in the country's currency. This is a futile game of hide-and-seek. It is now a 
primary necessity for all nations and all classes to learn to look reality in the face. 
There are no grounds whatever to justify the idea that it will be possible to maintain 
wages at a relatively higher level than the prices of commodities. Indeed, this would 
mean that the productivity of labour had been ^increased through the disturbances we 
have suffered since 1914. Still, there can be no one who would ever seriously champion 
such a theory." 

We should, therefore, Sir, be satisfied whether wages and salaries 
have gone down in proportion to the Is. 6J. rate before we can accept 
the theory recommended by my colleagues of the Commission. If this 
is not the case, as we all know it is not, because wages have not yet 
gone dowm; and if we still decide upon Is. 6r7., we shall be giving a mandate 
to the parties concerned to reduce wages and salaries. Government ser¬ 
vants including ihe Finance Member and his peon, that is high and low, 
clerks and other employees in business finns, as well as labourers in in¬ 
dustries, in manufacturing concerns or on the field should be all prepared 
for a reduction in their emoluments at an early date. Those who are 
taken in, on the score of the interests of the consumer, wdll see that no 
Amount) of jugglery on the part of any Government will prevent this in¬ 
evitable economic law from coming into operation. If there is any effort 
on the part of the parties concerned to oppose the reduction of wages 
and salaries which must follow the Is. fid. rate, it will mean serious 
struggles between capital and labour. And in this connection we may 
point out the fate of highly organised and politically supported labour in 
England in the coal industry. They had to submit to proportionate reduc¬ 
tion in their emoluments due to the deflation practised in England. And 
indeed this is not a rosy prospect in order that we may consider the Is. fid. 
ratio. 

We are told that if the Is. 4d. rate is put on the Statute, these people 
will suffer. The Revd. Dr. Maephail said that he supports the Is. fid. 
because he feels .... 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Maephail: Partly because. 

Sir Purshotamdae Thakurdas; Yes, partly because—you did say partly 
because—he feels that that would give his ver\^ limited income a larger 
purchasing power. Sir, in laws of economics nothing drops from 
heaven, and very little grows from mother earth by way of 
money. If Dr. Maephail says that somebody gains, who pays 
it? I venture to ask the Rev. Dr. Maephail this question “ Who pays 
it?'" Does it come from the coffers of the Government? Does it 
come from the coffers of my Honourable friend, Sir Victor Sassoon, who, 
I understand, has got a few crores of rupees and he may not mind taking 
out a crore and giving it: certainly it does not come from out of my pocket. 
Who pays it? I submit to the Reverend Dr. that he might think over 
this problem again and I am sure he would be the last person to ask to 
be allowed to benefit a little, even though it be a limited income, if the 
tiller of the soil in Madras lost it. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Maephail: I take the tiller of the soil amongst 
my own people. 

aix Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The only difference is that your income 
goes into hundreds of rupees a month and his runs into a hundred rupees 
at the most a year. 
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The Honourable the Finance Member warned us about strikes. 
Nothing else can lead to strikes more surely and more unmistakably than 
if you try to push through this Is. 6d. and stabilise it (The Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett rose to say something.) There is no question about it. 
The Honourable Member will have his right of reply, if he will give me 
a right of reply after him I will sit down and give way every time. Surely, 
it is impossible that you can afford to pay your labourer at a rupee worth 
8*4 grains of gold the same amount as you were able to pay when the rupee 
was worth 7*5 grains of gold. If I am a cotton grower and grow 5 candies 
of cotton and if you decide because of your power that the price to me in 
rupees should be restricted only to the appreciated rupee I am bound to get 
fewer rupees in contrast with the world gold prices, and w*orld gold prices 
cannot be influenced by any Government ever so powerful. Therefore 
if I am going to get fewer rupees I cannot possibly pay out the same 
number of rupees which I used to pay out when the rupee was lighter in 
gold by one grain. I submit therefore that it is no use contending that 
labour wages will not go down at Is. M. They arc bound to go down. 
The difference is this. They will go down then numerically and in volume. 
To-day you take them away by restoring the Is. 4f/. and making the 
rupee worth 7*5 grains of gold as it was before the war. 

The Honourable the Finance Member asked 11 questions. I remem¬ 
ber Ihose 11 questions very* well. I have got a reply to those 11 points 
ready with me, but I foel that on this general discussion I should not 
take more time and thus curtail the time available for other Honoiurable 
Members. I take up the Honourable Member’s challenge and I will 
reply to those 11 questions on the amendment regarding the ratio which 
is bound to be moved by one Honourable Member or anotlier. But I 
ask the Honourable the Finance Member if he will reply to a few simple 
questions .which I propose to put to him. I am sure that he will not 
have to look up many figures. I want him to reply to them so that the 
House iviay decide fairly in the light of facts. I do not want him to 
say “Yes” or “No’’’ before he sees the questions. (Laughter.) I am 
serious and shall read out my questions: 

(1) Is it a fact that no other major country in the world has appre¬ 
ciated its currency above its pre-war ratio in relation to gold? If the 
reply to the above be in the affirmative, what are the reasons for India 
being treated in this special manner by the Government of India? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is easy. 

Sir Pursbotamdas Thakurdas: (2) Is it a fact that Government have 
been able to push up the rupee to Is. 6d. gold owing to their insistence 
on retaining the dead ineffective ratio of 28. gold on the Statute-book 
which prevented gold from bein^g tendered to the Currency Authority in 
India? Is it a fact that the Indian commercial community protested 
against this ever since 1922? Was la. 4d. gold available for being put 
on the Statute in October 1924 and why was that opportunity deliberately 
allowed to pass? 

Tl^ Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is easy. 

Sir VPursbotamdas Thakurdas: I told him that I would give him very 
easy questions to answer. (Laughter.) 
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(3) Is it a fact that: 

(a) the policy of working up the ratio beyond la, 4d. gold has been 

^ accelerated by the Government of India starving the country 
of normal expansion of currency during the years 1921-27? 
and 

(b) that during the current year (1926-27) very large actual defla¬ 

tion of currency has taken place? 

(4) Is there any major country that can be quoted as having been 
treated in the manner that India has been treated during the last six 
years, viz,, insistence of Government to keep an ineffective ratio of 2«. 
gold on the Statute-book cutting out gold for tender to the Currency 
Authority? And if so, will the Finance Member name such country or 
countries ? 

(5) Will Government put on the table a statement showing the total 
nett amount of deflation done since 1920 year by year? 

(6) ^liat is the basis of the figures of production and price level on 
which the Finance Member justifies his policy of: 

(а) compulsorj^ non-expansion of currency, and 

(б) deflation of currency during the period 1920 till 1927? 

I will, when the ratio amendment is under consideration, submit to 
the Honourable the Finance Member my replies to his 11 questions. 1 
hope he will reciprocate the courtesy by giving me such answers as he 
may think proper to my questions. On these two let the House judge. 

liogarding the Fowler Committee’s report, the Honourable the Finance 
Mejnber said that Members on this side were very fond of quoting 
minority reports. Unfortunately, for India, it has been so. Where you 
put a minority of Indians on a Commission and where one or two out 
of them have the boldness to say something wfliich is again a minority 
within a minori’ty, is it a wonder that the Indian public in the light of 
the experience ol the past attach a little more weight to hach daring 
member than perhaps the member deserves? I happen. Sir, to be one 
of those fortunate or unfortunate ones, wfliichever way you li)ok at it, 
and I feel that my countrymen have valued my services more than they 
deserved; but that docs not make the material in my Minute of Dissent 
any Ihe less worthy of their attention. Kegarding the Fowler Committee 
report, the Honourable the Finance Member said that the members who 
have been quoted from the Fowler Committee recommended 1». 3d. It 
was the majority of the Committee that said Is. 4(1, To-day the question 
is betw'een Is. 6d. and Is, 4d. He asks, why do those members who 
quote the dissenting members of the Fowler Committee not favour Is. 3d.? 
If I may say so to the Honourable Member, Ibis is a very good trap. 
The question is now.—as it was then between Is. 4d and Is. 3d.—^the 
question is now betw’een Is. 6d. and Is. 4d. Nobody asked to-day for Is. 3d. 
or anything under Is. 4d., because that would be unfair and doing in¬ 
justice to the creditors. We ask for Is. 4d. because Is. 4d. was on the 
Statute-book till 1914. India's currency, if the Honourable Member 
will only look at the figures—India’s is the only currency which got least 
disturbed, because Is. 4d. gold was only disturbed for a period of three 
years, and even then it w^as Is, 5d. and not Is. Gd. Sir, a reference to 
Appendix VII in Volume III of the Boyal Commission's Beport w-ill give 
the figures. I have got the figures but I do not think it necessary to 
give them. 'All that I »ay is that Is. 4d. gold was longest in existence 
during the last 12 years and as a matter of fact it was exceeded only for 
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about 18 or 20 months. That was the only period when it exceeded 
Is. 4d. gold and for the rest of the period it was under Is. 6c|^ gold. So 
nobody wants Is. 3d. I know that Is. 3d. w’ould be as unfair to the 
creditor as we claim to-day that Is. 6d. is unfair to the debtor. 

The Finance Member further said the agriculturist receives The same 
gold in world markets. It is not doubted at all. For your agricultural 
produce you receive the same gold in the world market. It is in bringing 
gold from the international markeT to India that my Honourable friend 
intervenes and by fixing the ratio at Is. 6d. he prevents the sovereign 
from being converted into Ks. 15. He compels a man here to be satisfied 
with only Es. 13-5-4, and takes a part of the difference for his BudgeT, 
which is shown as a surplus budget; he gives provincial contributions and 
gives the rest to those who remit money outside India. It is here that 
the real mischief comes in. Therefore, if GovenimonT are prepared tc 
give India a gold currency the question will only affect debts outstanding 
up to date. Until that I feel very strongly that the greatest possible 
injustice w’ill be done to the masses of India by not reverting to Is. 4d. 
and by stabilising al Is. 6d. 

My attention has been drawn by a very esteemed Honourable Member 
to paragraph 191 of the Majority Report and I have been asked to say 
why in other countries adjustments of prices take place in one }ear or 
two years and why in India it should take longer. Now*, bir, take 
England itself. When they went to tlie gold point, in April, 1925, Pro¬ 
fessor Keynes is reported to have said that it would take two years for 
complete adjustments. Now, Sir, the trade of England is mostly export 
and import trade. England has to import for the purposes of her own 
food. England has to export most of her industrial rnanufaetiires and 
for the United Kingdom the internal trade in addition to the (‘Xj»ort and 
import trade is estiinat(‘d at anything between 15 to 20 or 25 per cent, 
of the total trade. Any way it does not form the major part ot the trade 
ot the United Kingdom. Even in a country like that adjustments to 
a 1 per cent, rise in currency amounting to 2 per cent, is said to take two 
A ears. As against this for India, her export and import trade is 
estimated only to be a fraction of hcT total trade. The internal trade of 
India is estimated at anything from 10 to 15 times the external, i.e., export 
and import trade. You have therefore a country with the bullock cart, 
as Sir Victor Sassoon said, with 10 to 15 times internal trade as against 
England v.diich has most of her trade consisting of her exports and import 
trade and when you bear in mind that the import and the export trade 
adjust themselves in exchange simultaneously practically within a day, 
surely if England takes two years for complete adjustments, in India 
where the internal trade is ten times the import- and export trade it would 
be risky and dangerous to assume that the adjustments can take place 
within less than 7, 8 or 10 years. And to-day for Is. 6d, gold we have 
not even cemphded the second year. 

Sir, the Finance Member said that sanctity of the ratio is after all 
sentimental. Well, sometimes there is some good even about a senti¬ 
ment May I ask tlic Finance Member this? What is the intention of 
the Government of India or of the India Office in this respect? 
Sir, gold standard and gold currency are after all India's birthright. We 
shril have it out of the Government of India, if not now, within 5 or 10 
years. That is not a gift that we are looking Yorw’ard to. It is our 
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birthright. If we are united we shall fight for it and win itr. We are 
anxious that w^e should not have it at the inconvenience of England* We 
are anxious that we should not disturb European conditions. But is it 
the intention of the Government of India and the India Oftice that until 
we caii have^or until we take from them a gold standard and gold currency, 
they are slowly giving us promotions from 1«. 4d. to Is* fid* Is, 6d, "to 
Is* 8d*, then Is* lOd., and then 2s. Unless there is sanctity attached to 
this question of the ratio, 1 have not the least doubt that in order to 
bolster up Government Budgets, in order to avoid further taxation, in 
order to make up for increasing expenditure of all kinds we will slowly be 
driven into a higher appreciation of the rupee, further grinding down of 
the masses and that is a thing which no Indian, Sir, who has taken the 
slightest trouble to understand the problem would even think of with 
equanimity. 1 have only one w’ord more*to say regarding query put 
by my Honourable friend Diw-an Chaman Lall in connection wnth the 
rate of 2s. lOd. that prevailed foi* a short while in 1920. He asked the 
question why the Bombay mills did not suffer when the exchange rate 
was over 2«. ? 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah (Bombay C*i(y: IMuluimmadan Urban); They made 
money. 

Si: Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Although the ruling rate in .1920 was 
2s*, and over, owing to paucity of slocks of pieco-^.pods, etc., here, all 
imaniifacturing concerns, not only cotton 'mills, were practically coining 
money. If they were not coining money, they were coining gold* If they 
W'ere not coining gold, they were coining diamonds in some cases* There w’as 
no question then, Sir, of the ratio, of the exchange. If in 1920 the Babington 
Smith Committee had been a little less greedy and a little more discreet they 
might have got throngli Ls. Od. But there is a God above. England 
became greedy. The 2^?. failed. The Government have now learnt w'isdoin. 
Thc'V now' want to give us promotion stc]) by step* I hope no Indian w’ill 
agi’c'e to a course w'hich has no precedent in any other country ahd which 
every economist of the past century has run down in terms which 1 need 
hardly repeat- T therefore strongly support that the Bill be taken into 
consideration and T hope tliat when the amendment comes up the House 
w’ill vote for l.s* 4r7. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal: European): As I listened to the extremely 
interesting speech w'o have just heard and the very delightful discourse 
of the Honourable Baronet, 1 felt as if a sudden smoke screem had been 
interjected betw’een my eyes and the clear light of economic truth. I 
should like, Sir, to try and dissipate some of those clouds* I w^ns parti- 
cularly amazed at the beginning of Sir Victor Sassoon's speech by the 
fact that he claimed the autliority of Mr. Maynard Keynes for the Js, 4d. 
rupee* Now'- Sir, that is entirely contrary to the facts* I refer any 
]\Iember to the evidence of Mr* Maynard Keynes before tlxe Royal Com¬ 
mission. I am quite sure that my recollection is accurate* Mr* May¬ 
nard Keynes said that he strongly advised the Commission to do nothing 
at all, not to stabilise the rupee in terms of gjold at present but to carry 
on the very policy wdiich the Finance Member has been carrying on for 
the last five years; that is to say, to maintain a stable level of internal 
prices as far as possible* I appeal to Sir PurshotamSas Thakurdas who 
himself interrogated the witness in London w'hether.J am not right in 
saying that when Sir Purshotamdas tried to pin M^r. Maynard Keynes 
to the proposition that if a major Indian crop failed in the monsoon ho 
would be justified in lowering the ratio. Mr. Keynes would not accept 
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that proposition. All that he would commit himself to was that the 
Goveniment, or whatever authority managed the currency, should be pre¬ 
pared to move the ratio either a penny or a half-penny, but nor more, 
either way for a rise or fall of 10 per cent- in w'orld prices- That was 
the evidence of Mr- Maynard Keynes. Therefore I hope that Members 
will not run away with the impression that he is in favour of a Is- 4d. 
rupee. Now, Sir, what was the further point which enabled Sir Victor 
Sassoon to bring in the name of Mr. Keynes? He quoted from a 
pamphlet called ‘^Economic Consequences of Mr. ChurcliilT', and in that 
Mr. Keynes criticises the British return to the gold standard as premature, 
and claims that it was one of the causes of the coal strike- Well, Sir, 1 
am for a 1«- 6d. rupee- (An inaudible inten*uption was made by Sir 
Victor Sassoon.) I did not inteiTupt the Honourable Member during his 
speech and I was sorry to see that he interrupted Dr. Macphail conti¬ 
nuously, and if he interrupts me in my speech I shall deal with him. The 
point of Mr. Keynes was this, that the return to a gold standard was 
premature. Now, Sir, I am prepared to accept that dictum for the very 
reason which makes mo accept la. Gd- in India- The Finance Member is 
proposing to return to Is. Cnl —that is to say, to stabilise at Is. 6d. in 
terms of gold—after actual stability has been attained, whereas what was 
done in England was that they returned to pre-war gold parity before 
stability had been attained, and forced it from a lower figure. Therefore, 

I accept the dictum of Mr. Keynes. But Sir, Sir Victor Sassoon as a 
la. 4d. man would naturally not accept that dictum. He represents a very 
important financial house w4iich has very properly very important interests 
to protect. And I say that the very same reasons which make that 
financial house and Sir Victor Sassoon supporters of the la- 4d. rupee in 
India make them support in England the appreciation of the pound. 
Therefore I say that you are asked in this House to regard this retTim 
to the gdd standard as a bad policy, whereas actually it is a policy which 
the Honourable Baronet and his firm must inevitably support and, I am 
quite sure, did actively support. So you have been asked to accept 
something as the Honourable Miember's view which is in my opinion en¬ 
tirely contrary to his real position. 

Now, Sir, if we try to clear away all these Tiiisconceptions and look at 
this question in its simplest light, I think we ought first to examine w'hat 
is the common ground on both sides. Well, Sir, I think the common 
ground is that this is a battle of prices. Unless it is a battle of prices 
it has no other meaning at all- The proposition put forward by one side 
of the House is this, that prices are at present adjusted to a Is- 4d. 
rupee, or more or less adjusted to a Is- 4d. rupee, but they have not 
adjusted themselves to a Is. Qd- rupee, and therefore the Government 
. ought to bring the rupee down to Is. 4d. which is its proper level in 
relation to prices. Well, Sir, that again is a proposition which I can 
easily prove to be totally contrary to facts- It sounds all right, be- 
. cause it is true that in this country we are accustomed to the fact* that 
a fall in prices internally corresponds to a rising sterling exchange. As 
the rupee goes up prices come do^. That certainly is the ordinary 
working of the economic law. r But surely we must take account of the 
f^t timt we are r^t dealing with that case at all. The working of 
the economic law was entirely suspended and transcended by another 
^et effectors which intervened in the Great War, and you have this 
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curious result, that high prices were reached in India not with a low 
exchange at all but with a rising exchange. The highest point of living, 
when I think the Calcutta figure reached 206, was reached in the very 
year, 1920, when the rupee reached its highest average. The average 
for 1920 was two shillings and a fraction, and that w^as the very year 
at which we reached the highest prices. So that high prices in India 
and the present wages in Bombay, which are I think Es. •30-12 on an 
average,—all these were reached under a rising rupee, and the highest 
price was reached with the rupee at its highest point. That is a very 
curious factor, and it entirely' destroys the basis of the suggestion that 
prices are actually accommodated to the Is- 4d- rupee- They are accom¬ 
modated to nothing of the kind- So we get back to the fact that it 
is a pure battle of prices- I think there is one further point of agree* 
ment between both sides of the House, and that is that when you get 
your ratio adjusted and stabilised in gold, after a certain time—there will 
be no agreement about the time, for some will say it will happen soon 
while others will claim that there is a great lag—but I think both sides 
of the House will agree that ultimately in the long run internal prices 
must adjust themselves to your ratio- And when that is reached, although 
a great many people will have suffered in between and some will have 
made fortunes, it will no longer malter. 

Sir, we reach this conclusion, that it suits some people to have a 
period of instability and move from one ratio to another. In that period 
some people will gain, and some people will lose; that is 
a necessary corollary. We have got to consider who those 
people are- Those who advocate la- 4d- tell us that the people who 
stand to gain by this period of unrest are the majority of the people- 
(Cries of *‘No.'*) Honourable Members say “No-'* but surely if you 
admit' that in the end it makes no difference, the only virtue cl the one 
and four-penny rupee lies in the interval before it is reached- Is not 
that so, Sir? The only virtue lies* in this period of instability? (Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas: “How long is it?’’) That is important. (Sir 
Purshotavidas Thakurdas: “That is most important.’’) Sir, I have 
examined the arguments of the other side with the greatest will to under¬ 
stand them. But I found in them all a curious boomerang quality which 
makes them return to strike the user of them- The Honourable Member 
asked me how long would be the interval- I do not know what answer 
ihe wants- (Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: “You have made up your 
mind.”) We have been told first that it will bring an immediate 
benefit of a 12 per cent, rise in agricultural prices. We are told by 
the same people that the lag is so great that the actual rise in the cost 
of living will be very small- I am quite prepared to accept the state¬ 
ment that the lag is considerable but I would point out this. You 
cannot on the one hand say that there will be no dislocation, trade will 
not be interrupted, everything will go on as before—you cannot do that 
on the one hand and on the other come forward and say that there is a 
tremendous lag, such a lag that there will be no rise, no immediate rise 
in prices. (Sir Purshotamd^is Thakurdas: “That is what we main- 

tamed* “) I admit that if you mainteun that you are living in a totally 
different world from that in which . I live- I aitf * trying to bring the 
B:ouse back to reality* Some Honourable Members still live in a world 
of their own. They say, “It would benefit exporters to have a la. 4d. 
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rupee and injure importers’\ and yet we. have Mr. Birla and Sir Victor 
Sassoon coming) forward to tell us that although it is going to hit the 
importer, nevertheless it is not going to hit the imports, that the customs 
receipts are to be the same as before. (Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdaa : 
'’Because the buying power of the country will be increased; don’t you 
see that is tne whole,point?’') The whole idea of the Currency League— 
as I have seen it and as they expressly state it,—^is that Is. 4d. is good 
for exporters, ahd.l«. 6d. is go^ for importers, and hits the exporter against 
the importer. Yet we are asked to believe that the Finance Member 
will get the same amount of customs receipts from imports as he would 
have got if we maintained the ratio at Is. 6d. 

Now, Sir, let us examine the main basis of this desire to depreciate 
the rupee. Let us try and get before our minds exactly what happens* 
Let us suppose that there is a speculator in Bombay who has one crore 
of rupees to handle. Now what does that mean? That means that he 
has control over the goods and services, the labour, of Indians of all sorts 
to the extent of one crore of rupees* He can make them wprk for 
him, he can command their goods and services to that extent. Well, 
Sir, he exchanges that crore with somebody in London for Fnglish money* 
At the present rate of .exchange he will , get £750,000* What does that 
mean? It means that he has resigned his claims to the goods and 
services of Indians and he has acquired a claim to the goods and services 
of Englishmen, houses and lands and so forth, and whatever he wants in 
England* That is what the present ratio gives him. Now% Sir, it suits 
that speculator to depreciate the value of Indian labour, to depreciate the 
value of Indian goods, to depreciate the value of the goods of his own 
country. As soon as he has forced the rupee down to Is* 4d., instead of 
using his money in England, he sends it back. So we find that instead 
of a crore, he 1 crore and 12^ lakhs—because the rupee has been fixed 
at Is. 4td. That means that he has now increased his hold upon the goods 
and services of Indians. He can make them work for him to the extent 
represented not by one crore but to the extent represented by 1 crore and 12J 
lakhs. If he were to wait till the end of this long lag, it is quite true that 
the rupee having depreciated, he would, for his one crore and 12J lakhs, 
get no more goods and services than what he originally got for a crore, but 
in the interval of the whole process of readjustment, he is going to get 
a very great deal more for his money. Duringi the period after the war 
it was my fortune to travel about in a good many coimtries with dis¬ 
located exchanges and I had the whole process of what is happening forced 
upon my attention* I saw, .in countries where the people were being 
ruined, speculators at work trying to force .down the exchange of their 
own country in order that they should do .exactly what I have deacrib^ 
to you. If the House will hear with I will tell you a short incident 
which happened to myself. I travelled with my wife to Soviet Bussia. 

crossed the Persian frontier and we travelled in a covered goods wagon— 
which was all .that we could get :|?cm Government— We had itdtted 

and we travelled to Tiflis, and we had the best of everything that 
mm going, that is tO’Say we went to .resturants, and to the ballet and 
we/did everything we wanted to. We went on to Batoum, and finally 
wo lelt Bussia- We spent three m sdl Well, Sir, I was getting 
fi®0,QOO roubles for the povnd, and I spent in those three weeks 8 million 
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roubles- The people that I paid were paid enormous sums in com¬ 
parison with the pre-war standard when the rouble was worth two shillings, 

. but they were actually starving, I was getting their goods and services 
for three weeks for the sum of ten pounds 1 That is 
to say my wife and myself took that labour and had their goods for a 
sum of £10’ Well, Sir, it was frankly a steal. I had also a friend who 
went to stay in Vienna with his wife about four years ago when the ex¬ 
change was in a ohaotio condition. He brought a large amount of 
Austrian exchange, and. they had a thoroughly good holiday and every¬ 
thing they wanted, and at the end of it, he had a certain amount of 
Austrian- exchange left over- There was then a. sharp recovery in Aus¬ 
trian exchange and he sold it again, so that when he came home not only 
had he had a holiday for nothing but he had made a little- Now, Sir, 
that means that he made Austria work for him. Honourable Members 
may say what they like; they may cover it up; they may do what they 
like- But they cannot get away from the fact that that is what happens 
when you depreciate your exchange and during instability. They are 
making their own country to a certain extent the slave of another country. 
They are cheapening its labour and cheapening its goods in the markets 
abroad- I rfisk how that can be good for the whole country. Clearly we 
must agree that it cannot be good for the whole country. 

Now, then, we will ask how can it be good for particular classes. I 
fully understand the right of particular classes to come forward frankly and 
represent their interests properly. I can uhderstand the position of Mr. 
Chalmers who represents the tea industry if he says I represent tea 
])hinters; we are exporters in competition with foreign countries and for 
a time during the process of instability we will make a bit out of it.*' That 
is a proposition to put. I understand the position of the jute merchant 
who says “ I happen to have a monopoly crop; I can get my price and 
therefore actually the ratio does not matter to me. What I do want is 
stability to make fonvard contracts. Therefore I am in favour of Is. 6d." 
That seems to me to be a very proper position. I can understand the 
position of. the European who says I remit money home and I would 
very much like to see exchange remain at Is. We had a reference 

to that position to-day, T am perfectly certain that that was not a con¬ 
sideration that was present in the minds of the Commission and I am 
equally certain that that was not a consideration that was present in the 
minds of the Government. But I know enough of human nature to know 
that any European, who has charges at home, would prefer not to suffer 
during a period of instability and would like to continue to have a. Is. 6d. 
rupee. It is perfectly true, again, that when the whole thing has been 
evened out, when we get back stability, the European would have to get 
a higher salary or his profits would* be altered, and there would be no 
difference at all to him. But it is important to him that there should hot 
be a period when he will lose. I understand the feeling of the European. 
But, Sir, what I do not understand is why nobody in this House represents 
cett-bni Not-a, word*has-been.said for cotton. I did.not hear the Honour¬ 
able Member say anything about cotton. I am told that in this matter it 
is the interest of the ryot that is being represented, but not the interests 
of cotton. I quite agree that the Honourable Member put forward his 
views very clearly before the Commission. As regards* the cultivator, I 
have already shown* thaV tte present, prices harvie no connection with a 
Is; 4d. rupee; that; we have had a. period ofe falling prices’, and that the 
highest point in prices and the highest point in wages was reached under 
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the 2-shilling rupee. That proves that those wages are quite independent 
of the Is. 4d. rupee, and that they were attained for the same reason 
that they were attained in practically every country after the War, owing 
to the fact that people since the War put a higher value on the services 
and insist on a higher standard of life. Once you have reached that 
standard, it is extremely difficult to get it down. Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas told us that his heart was heavy for the ryot. I am very glad 
of his humanitarian feelings. I would ask him Pvt the same time to look 
a little nearer home at the husihies of Bombay, and decide for himself 
whether he thinks that it is an appropriate thing to reduce the real wages 
of Bombay workers. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: They are going to be ultimately reduced 
with Is. Qd. They cannot be the same as at Is. 4d. or under. They must 
be adjusted to the higher ratio. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: I am very sorry to hear that. 

There was another point as regards these grains of gold. It is quite 
true that if you depreciate the value of the rupee in grains of gold, you 
do depreciate the value of rupee loans and the Honourable Member claims 
that that would be an advantage to Government. But 1 would point out 
to you that it is only in the last two or three years, 3 years I think, that 
we have not had external bon’owings. We arc now consistently borrowing 
in rupees, and are we asked to shake the confidence of India by telling all 
those who lent rupees to Government, that we are prepared to depreciate 
the rupee? It is curious that Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas did not touch 
on the saTictity of contracts to-day. We have heard the argument that 
1». 4d. rupee is the rate which will not increase the agricultural debt. 
But what about the sanctity of contracts? Sir Purshotamdas comes for¬ 
ward this afternoon and says it does not matter what the rupee is, even 
though people lent their rupees to Government at Is. 6d., because it 
happens on this occasion that Government will thereby get rid of a certain 
amount of debt. That is a disastrous process. It was certainly the way 
that Germany dealt with her internal debt after the War but she ruined 
a vast number of her own people and the actual wealth of the country to 
a very large extent changed hands. Is that the process that we are 
inviting? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: That is what you did in 1898 when you 
fixed the rupee at Is. 4d. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Wo are asked not only to depreciate nipec invest- 
nients, we are also asked to depreciate the silver savings of India. The 
unfortunate people who have their silver savings in India have been suffer¬ 
ing continual depreciation. We are now asked to depreciate those savings 
further. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: By U, 4d.7 0o you depreciate them 
further by 1«. 4d. ? 

Mr* Arthur Moore: Certainly. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Go ahead please, full steam. 

Mr* Moore: The estimate is, I think, 100 crores of hoarded 

rupOG^: It is surely perfectly obvious that if you depreciate the value of 
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the rupee you depreciate the savings of everybody whose savings are in 
rupee coin. The Honourable Member’s intellect is equal to understand¬ 
ing that. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Go ahead. We will judge about the inteh 
leot a little Iqter. 

Mr, Arthur Moore: I will continue the question of debt. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya made out a very strong denunciation on this question. 
There is nobody for whose intellectual honesty I have greater respect than 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. I would ask him, instead of reading a 
verbose denunciation by somebody else on this question, to apply his own 
intellect to the actual process that happens. I would tisk him whether 
when people borrowed money at 1^. 4d. and when the cost of living was', 
say, at 100 points and they are now asked to repay when the cost of living 
is 150, will the debt they borrowed be repaid really in goods and services if 
they only repay Is. 4d. I will put the question in this way. Let us sup¬ 
pose that 20 years ago J^nndit Malaviya and I met at a telegraph office 
somewhere in India and I wanted to send a telegram, I had no money on 
me and so I borrowed Rs. 1-8-0 from Pandit Malaviya and I seiit my tele¬ 
gram and forgot all about it. Supposing to-day he accosted me in the lobby 
and reminded me about it. If I produced 11s. 1-8-0, I would be discharg¬ 
ing the Contract, unwritten if you like; but would 1 be repaying the debt? 
Would the Pandit be able to get for that PiS. 1-8-0 to-day more than one 
nipee’s worth of what he would have got 20 years ago'' Would he be able 
to send such a lengthy telegram as I sent 20 years ago? Obviously he 
would not. {An Honourable Member: "Bates were much cheaper then.’*) 

Well, Sir, I have tried to show the bare bones of what happens in this 
exchange of goods and services. 1 do not wisli to quote authorities, but 
there is one name which I should like to mention, because 1 hope that Hon¬ 
ourable Members opposite will listen to him with respect. Tn the begin¬ 
ning of this session they very properly, from their point of view, put for¬ 
ward a plea to have Mr. S. C. Mitra in this House. Mr. S. C. Mitra is not 
with us; but we have his views. He is absent, but be speaks. Members 
claimed that he should be here on this momentous occasion; be is not here, 
but I will read his views which are these: 

“ My views about the (oming currency legislation are not in agreement with those 
of the Bombay capitalists. The real interests of the ryots will suffer at a lower rate of 
exchange, and I agree with Mr. Chaudhry that the interests of the capitalists and 
the general public are at variance in this particular case. But unfortunately nobody 
in Bengal has paid any attention to this aspect, while the financiers of Bombay ore 
misleading public opinion.” 

Well, Sir, that is the opinion of Mr. 8. C. Mitra • . . 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I suppose you are his follower. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: You accept his opinion whenever it suits 
you. 

Mr. Arthur Moore: Quito so: I should not quote him if I did not agree 
with him. 

Sir, when I hear the music of Bombay and I am told that wonderful 
things can be done by this 2d., that we are to have a paradise from this two¬ 
pence coloured, I am reminded of the story of the wicked rich man who 
died, and after his death, presented himself at Heaven’s gate. 

He was asked what good deeds he had done to justify admission, and 
after considerable ransacking of his memory he said that he had once giyen 
two pence to a poor man. The entry was looked up by the recording 
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angol and found correct, but" it' deemed- an inadequate deed to procure 
admission. So the matter was referred to a Select Committee of 
Archangels, just as might happen in this House. The Committee decided 
against the claim, and St. Peter was told to repay him^ and send him 
away. So St. Peter produced the money and said to the rich nian “Take 
your tuppence and go to Hell. ” Perhaps it might be more Parliamentary, 
Sir, if 1 said “to the other place:*’ Sir, when I hear the music of 
Bombay and the wonders to be done by knocking tuppence off the 
rupee 1 am sometimes moved to think that the Finance Member 
might use the phrase attributed to the Saint in the story. But 
I do not think the Honourable Member will do so, because 
he is now bringing to an end a certain work. Sir, I remember 
that two or three nights before the Honourable Member first sailed for 
India in December 1922> I was present at a very small dinner party of six 
including himself, and I was extremely .interested on that occasion to try, 
if I could, to penetrate his mind and purpose on the eve of going out to 
India at a time when the finances of this country were in a deplorable con¬ 
dition. I went home that night feeling that I had gauged his purpose and 
I formed a certain opinion, which I have never changed. I cam© to the con¬ 
clusion that the Finance Member had marked out his own part in the car¬ 
rying out of that famous Proclamation of August 1917, which held out a 
prospect of a far larger measure of self-government to this country. He 
had marked out for himself as his own part in that great work, to try to 
give India a larger share of financial autonomy. Bir, the conlrol of London 
I think was often extremely valuable in the last century, but I do not think 
that any one who reads the records of this country, i.e., of the last 25 years, 
can come to any other conclusion than that the interference of Whitehall 
with the Finance Member for India has been disastrous. If I may put in a 
phrase what I judge to be Sir Basil Blackett’s policy it is firs “the Secre¬ 
tary of State must decrease, and. the Finance Member must increase.” 
Tfais-year'the Finance; Member brings before us in these three Bills what is 
really a tremendous measure of financial autonomy. For the first time, 
the currency of India is to be entirely free of control from London, and 
the ciiiTency of India is also to be ftee of the control of Government. Ti, 
Sir, this House rejects that measure, if we prefer to say “No, not yet; 
we want a little gamble; we want to see some money changing hands, wo 
want to see the richer richer and the poorer poorer, “—if we decide to do 
that, then I think that we should convict ourselves of incurable levity, and 
that we shall be doing an injury to the cause we have at heart. 

Mr. President: Before we proceed further, T should really like to ascer¬ 
tain the opinion of this House on one question. Ail sections of the House 
are agreed, so far as I could see, that the Bill should be taken into consider- ^ 
ation. If T am correct in this, T should like to ask Honourable Members 
whether it is really worth while,, when all parties are agreed, that they 
should go on discussing this, motion any further. There will be ample 
opiwrtumty for Honourable Members to speak on particular amendments 
which will come up later on. Biit I am entirelv in the hands of the House. 
It ihere was a desire on the part of Honourable Members to continue the 
discussion, I was quite willing to do so, but I thought it was my duty to 
make the suggestion in the interests of the debate. 

lb. M. A. Jinnah: Speaking on behalf of my group, Sir, I am perfectly 
that, .the Bill should be taken into consideration- We are certainly 
of this motion. Whateyer may be our views with regard to thq 
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several amendments, I am certainly of the opinion that no further time 
should be lost In discussing the motion that the Bill be taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 should be very glad to waive'my 
right of reply. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : On that 
question, the closure may be put. 

Mr. President: I should like to know the views of the Swaraj Party. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): I 
also think that it would be better, if we have to speak on the amendments 
at length, if we do not proceed with our discussion on this motion. Of 
course, several Honourable Members have not yet spoken, and it may be 
necessary that they should speak at some length, of course quite relevantly 
upon these amendments also. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must know that there is no 
time limit for speeches on Bills. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Therefore, Sir, I certainly agree to the course 
just proposed, because it will make the debate more relevant. 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): We 
also agree to the same course, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Black&tt: I prefer to waive my right of reply 
in these circumstances. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian 
Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon the Governor General 
in Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale of gold 
exchange, be taken into consideration.** 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
8th March, 1927* 
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Tuesday, 8th March, 1927, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council Hdhse at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


' QUESTIONS AN.D ANSWERS. 

Eably Release ON Medicil Grounds op Babu Jiban Lal CuArrEiiJi, 

A Political Detenu. 

761. *Mr. Nirmal Chunder Ohunder: 1. Will Government be pleased 
to state whether Babu Jiban Lai Chatterji arrested under Regulation III 
of 1818 is suffering from tuberculosis? If so, when was the existence of 
tubercle in him first discovered? 

2. Wa‘s he removed from the Dacca Jail to the Suri Jail? If so, when? 

3. Is it a fact that in the Suri Jail all tubercular patients are kept in 
the same ward? During Sj. Jiban Lai Chatterji's confinement how many 
tubercular patients were kept in the saihe ward with him? 

4. Is it a fact that he has been removed from the jail and kept in a 
place outside the jail? If so, what arrangements have the Government 
made for personal attendance on him and for his food? 

5. Is it a fact that his brother has been asked to stay with and look 
after him? If so, will Government be pleased to state what allowance, 
ifi any, is being paid to the brother? 

6. Have Government any objection to remove him to a sanitarium or a 
seaside town? 

7. What is the present status of Sj. Jiban Lai Chatterji? Is he a 
Regulation III prisoner or an Ordinance prisoner? Is any allowance being 
paid to any of his dependants? If so, how much to each? 

8. What arrangement has been made for his treatment? 

9. Do Government contemplate an early release of Sj. Jiban Lai 
Chatterji on medical grounds? 

Tho Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: With your permission, Sir, 

I propose to reply to the question in a single statement: 

Babu Jiban Lai Chatterji is suffering from tuberculosis. This diagnosis 
was made at the end of December or beginning of January last. As it was 
deemed expedient to transfer him to a drier climate he was removed on the 
27th January from the Dacca to the Suri Ja,il, where there are special arrange¬ 
ments for the accommodation and treatment of tuberculosis patients. I am 
not aware whether he was kept in the same ward as other tuberculosis 
patients. Soon after his arrival he was removed from the confines of the 
jail and placed in the custody of the District Magistrate, but in the care 

( 1817 ) A 
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of his relatives, who were ^iven facilities for arranging for personal attend¬ 
ance and food. I have no information as to which of his relations have 
taken charge of him. The Government arc considering what further action 
is called for on medical grounds. 

Babu Jib an Lai Chatter ji is a State prisoner under Kegulation III of 
1818. While so restrained an allowance of Es. 40 a month has been sanc¬ 
tioned for the maintenance of his family; grants of Es. 35 and Es. 30 were 
in March and October 1926 also allow'ed to meet expenditure in connection 
with the illness of his sister and step-mother. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : Will the Honourable the Home Member kindly 
inform the House if the Government have reached any conclusions as a 
result of the communications that are going on between the Government 
of India and the Bengal Government as to the release of the other detenus? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am not in a position to 
make any other statement than I made to my Honourable friend the other 
day. 

Abolition of the i.oweb Efficiency Bar Examination for Upper 
Division Clerks of Postal Account Offices. 

762. *Mr. Nirmal Ghunder Ohunder: 1. Is it a fact that on the intro¬ 
duction of time scale of pay in the year 1919, in the Postal Account Offices 
under the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, a lower efficiency 
bar examination has been introduced for the upper division clerks? 

2. Is it a fact that no such examination exists in any civil Account 
offices in India including Burma? 

3. Is it a fact that in Postal Account and Audit Offices, unless one 
passes this efficiency bar examination one can not get a lift above Es. 110? 

4. Is it a fact that such efficiency bar examination does not exist in 
the office of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, although it 
exists in his subordinate offices? 

5. Is it a fact that the All-India Civil and Postal Account Offices con¬ 
ference has been passing resolutions year after year for the abolition of 
this examination? 

6. Do Government propose to do away with this examination in the 
Postal Account Offices? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Enquiries are being made and a 
reply will be sent to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Provision of suitable Family Quartersfor Po.stmen. 

763. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: 1. Are Government aware that a 
conference of Indian postmen and lower grade staff was held at Aligarh 
on the 8th, 9th and 10th January, 1927, and certain resolutions were 
passed thereat? 

2. Has the attention of the Government been drawn to resolution 
No. 6 of the conference mentioned in the previous questions asking for a 
scheme for providing suitable family quarters to each postman and mem¬ 
ber of the lower grade staff? 

3. Will the Government be pleased to state whether (i) such a scheme 
is being passed and (ii) if so, what progress has been made thereanent, and 
(iii) whether any temporary relief will be granted to this very useful body 
M public servants? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1. Government were in¬ 
formed that the annual Conference of the All-India Postmen's Union would 
take place on the dates mentiont'd. Government have no further informa¬ 
tion. 

2. No. 

3. The question of provision of accommodation for postmen and lower 
grade staff is already receiving the attention of Government. 

PiioMoTiON OF Postmen to the Clerical C\dre. 

764. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: (a) Has the attention of the Gov¬ 
ernment been drawn to Eesolution No. 6, passed at the conference of 
Indian postmen and lower grade staff held at Aligarh on the 8th, 9th and 
10th January, 1927? 

(6) Will the Government be pleased to state whether any and what 
steps are being taken to improve the prospects of the postmen with a view 
to enable them to be promoted to the posts of clerks?* 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to state if it is willing to restrict 
recruitment of outsiders in the clerical cadre so as to give preference to 
suitable candidates amongst postmen in service for appointments in such 
cadre? 

Sir Ganen Roy: (a) No. 

{h) The prospects of postmen for promotion to clerkships have been 
recently improved by the reduction from 10 to 5 years of the period of 
approved service required to be rendered by them prior to appearance for 
the clerical examination, 

(c) The matter is under consideration. 


Pay of Postmen .appointed as Clerks. 

765. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: (a) Will the Government 
kindly state if it is a fact that the postmen acting or oflficiating in places 
of clerks drawing salaries say of Rs- 70 or Rs. 80 per mensem are allowed 
only Rs. 7-8-0 per mensem each as acting allowance? 

(b) Have the Government any objection to allow such postmen to act 
or officiate as aforesaid on the same pay as that of the permanent incum¬ 
bent, during the time they so act or offeiate? 

Sir Ganen Roy: {a) No. 

(b) There is no question of Government objecting. Under Fundamental 
Rule 32 a postman offeiating as a clerk gets the pay of a clerk. 

Uniforms of Postmen, Overseers and Reader Postmen. 

766. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: (a) Has the attention of Govern¬ 
ment been drawn to resolution No. 10 of the conference mentioned in the 
previous question? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is prepared lo 
direct that all postmen, overseers and reader postmen should be supplied 
with uniforms of the same stuff, make and finish throughout India the 
distincticsi between them being marked only by different badges? 
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Sir Ganen Boy: (i?) No copy of the resolution has yet been forwarded 
to me formally, though I have seen in the newspapers accounts of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the conference. 

(6) The uniforms supplied ^ the classes mentioned are at present made 
of the same materials, which are obtained through the Indian Stores De¬ 
partment. A proposal for centralising and standardizing the pattern of 
such uniforms is under consideration. 

Action taken by Government on Resolution No. 12 of the Con- 

PERENCK OF INDIAN PoSTMEN. 

767. •Mr. Kirmal Ohunder Chunder: Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to resolution No. 12 of the conference mentioned in the pre¬ 
vious question and will the Government be pleased to state if any and whal 
action is being taken thereon? 

Sir Ganen Boy; The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. The second part does not arise. 

Allowance to Postmen for additional work in connection with 
THE incoming Forfjgn Mails. 

768- •Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether a postman gets any allowance for doing additional work 
in connection with the incoming foreign mails and if not, whether Govern¬ 
ment is prepared to give him such allowance? 

Sir Ganen Boy: The Honourable Member’s attention is invited to the 
remarks appearing against item 3(/) of Part I of the Statement which was 
laid on the table of the Legislative Assembly on the 4th March 1926. 
Since then Lucknow has been added to the list of places. The case of any 
place in respect of which a representation on the subject is received is con¬ 
sidered on its merits. 

Increments of Postmen of the Howrah and Alipore Head Offices. 

769. •Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the postmen of Hownh and Alipore Head Offices 
were allowed increment only at the 2nd Class head office rate and not 
at the Calcutta General Post Office rate? 

^ Sir Ganen Boy: The increment allowed to the postmen of Howrah and 
Alipore Head Offices from 1st December 1919 was higher than the 2nd class 
head office rate but lower than the Calcutta General Post Office rate. 
Prom 1st March 1926, however, the Calcutta rate has been extended to 
the postmen of Howrah and Alipore. 

CountingKby Postmen of Acting or Temporary Service towards Pat, 

Pension, etc. 

770- •Mr. Nirmal Chunder Chunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
etute any and what discrimination is made between clerks in the postal 
service and the postmen in the matter of counting their acting or temnorarv 
service inwards their pay, pension, etc.? 

Sir Gaoeii Soy: No discrimination is made. 
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Leave Reserve for Postmen. 

771. ♦Mr. Nirmal Ch\inder Ohunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether there is any leave reserve for post offices where tho number 
of postmen does not exceed four? If not, are Government prepared to 
provide adequate leave reserve? 

Sir Ganen Boy: The answer to the first part of the question is in the 
negative. The provision of a leave reserve is not necessary, as probationary 
postmen (if any) or inferior servants» such as mail peons, letter-box peons 
and packers, are appointed in the leave vacancies of postmen. 

Reduction of the Pay op Cash Overseers in the Postal Service. 

772. ♦Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether the pay of cash overseers in the postal service has recently 
been reduced at some stations? If so, will the Government be pleased to 
state the reasons? 

Sir Ganen Boy: Through a misunderstanding of certain Government 
orders a number of overseers were allowed for some time to draw a higher 
scale of pay than they were* intended to draw. The mistake was discover¬ 
ed and orders necessary to prevent its perpetuation were issued on the 24th 
March 1924. 

Those holding posts of overseers permanently on that date have been 
protected against loss of emoluments but those confirmed as overseers sub¬ 
sequently have been restricted to the correct and lower scale of pay with 
effect from the same date. 

Replacement by Clerks op the Reader Postmen at the Delhi 

Head Office. 

773. ♦Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether the reader postmen at the Delhi Head Office have been 
replaced by clerks and the reasons therefor? 

Sir Ganen Boy: The case is as stated. When the replacement was 
made it was considered that there was not continuous work of the kind with 
which reader (i.e., sorting) postmen can be entrusted. 

Additional Duties performed by Village Postmen in the Punjab. 

774. ♦Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether in the Punjab the village postmen at some of the post 
offices have to visit the villages of their beat twice a week instead of 
once as heretofore and if so, will the Government be pleased to state 
whether any allowance is paid to them for this additional work? 

Sir Ganen Boy: It is a fact that some yillages are now visited by village 
postmen twice a week instead of once a week as before, as the result of 
improvements made in the postal facilities for rural areas. There is, how¬ 
ever, no question of additional working being imposed on village postmen 
as increased facilities have been provided either by rearrangement of village 
postmen’s beats or by the employment of additional village postmen. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Are the Government aware that in some sub-post offices 
in the villages, there is no postman in the post office to deliver letters and 
addressees have to call at the office to t^e delivery of their postcards, 
•envelopes, parcels and other articles forwarded there? If so, do Govern¬ 
ment propose to take speedy steps to ameliorate the condition of the village 
people? 
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Sir Oanen Roy : Will the Honourable Member kindly give me the names 
of the post oiffices that he refers to? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Is the Honourable Member aware that in India there 
are certain village post offices called sub-post offices, small post offices in 
the rural districts, where there is no postman engaged? Shall I hand over 
to the Honourable Member a printed list from his Department, with which 
he is not yet faihiliar? 

Travei.ltng Allowance of Overseers in the Postal Service. 

776- *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: W^ill the Government be pleased to 
state whether any travelling allowance is paid lo an overseer in the postal 
service when he has to go out on inquiries to places situated at a long 
distance from his Headquarters and if not, why not? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given 
by Sir Geoffrey Clarke to Mr. Amar Nath Dutt’s starred questions Nos. 668 
and 750 on the 3rd February 1925. It may be added that overseers are 
granted fixed monthly conveyance allowances .when their jurisdictions are 
extensive. 

Promotion of Inferior Post.al Servants to ArroiNTMENTS of Postmen. 

776* *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder : Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether ft is prepared to restrict recruitment of postmen frorn out¬ 
siders so as to give candidates in the lower grade staff preference for such 
appointments? 

Sir Ganen Roy: Govenimept have no information that inferior servants 
of the Post Office who possess the necessary qualifications are not already 
given preference before outsiders in the filling of appointments of postmen. 
The attention of the officers concerned will be drawn to the matter . 

Translation of the Post Office Manual info the princifal 

Vernaculars. 

777. *Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: Will the Government be pleased to 
state whether the Post Office Manual has been translated into any and 
if so in what Indian vernaculars? Are Government prepared to consider 
the question of translating it into all the principal vernaculars and making 
copies of such translations available to postmen? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The rules of the Post Office Manual intended for post¬ 
men and other officials who do not know English arc translated into the 
principal vernaculars and copies of translations are made available to such 
officials. 

♦ 

• Time Limit poe Complaints bboabding non-delivery of Registered 
Articles and Money Orders. 

778. *Mt. NinoRl OhuQdsr Oliiuidsi: (a) Will the Government be pleftsed 
to state whether there is a time limit within which ccanplaints for non¬ 
delivery of registered articles and money orders have to be made? 

' .(b) Is it a fact that in Calcutta Offices action has been taken against 

complaints made after the expiry of two or three years Iron}? 
despatch or delivery of registered articles or from the date of 
iSsue Dll' payment of money orders? 
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(c) Do Government propose to create a time-bar against such com¬ 
plaints? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) Yes, 

(6) Government is not aware of any such case. 

(c) As stated in reply to (a), a time limit already exists. 

Total Advances op the Imperial Bank before the Bank Kate 
WAS raised to 7 PER CENT., ETC. 

779. *Sir Purshotaindas Thakurdas: Will Government be ].»leased ta 
obtain from the Imperial Bank the following figures, and place them on 
the table of the House: 

(а) The total advances of the Imperial Bank before the Bank rale 

was raised to 7 per cent., and the total advances on correspond¬ 
ing dates, last three years? 

(б) The total advances of the Imperial Bank on Government securi¬ 

ties on dales mentioned in (a) above? 

(c) Total advances of the Imperial Bank againsl British or foreign 
securities on the dates mentioned in (a) above? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member who ia 
a member of the Central Board of the Imperial Bank will, 1 hope, re¬ 
cognise that the information asked for cannot be demanded by the Gov¬ 
ernment from the Imperial Bank for purposes of publication. 

Sir Furi^otamdas Thakurdas: 1 fully recognise that, and I put that 
question with that knowledge; but I wish to ask whether when the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member contends here that the higher bank rate was 
justified under certain circumstances, this information is not necessary 
in order that the House may judge whether such circumstances have 
arisen ? ♦ 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: In my opinion it is not necessary. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: How does the Honourable Member then 
expect this House to reconcile themselves to his contention that the con¬ 
ditions have changed this year from what they were in 1924? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must address the question to 
Government and not to the Chair. 

Sir Pundiotamdas Thakurdas: How does the Honourable Member 
expect the House to be reconciled to his statement that the conditions to¬ 
day are different from what they were in 1924-25 when the Government 
of India wrote that letter to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I believe that the Members of this 
House are in the habit of reading newspapers and are possessed of con- 
.siderable intelligence in judging for themselves. 

Sir PunOiotaindas Thakurdas: The exercise of their intelligence does not 
warrant them to draw the conclusion that the Finance Member wants 
them to draw. May I put one more question, Sir? Can the Honourable 
Member give any other proof of his conclusion, Sir? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I do not propose to start a long 
speech on this point. ^ 
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The Defence Force Ordinance in Kenya. 

780. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Is it a fact that a Bill, named the 
Defence Force Ordinance, is pending in the Legislature of Kenya, which 
makes a provision for enrolment in the Defence Force on a conscript basis 
of all the male European residents of Kenya, who are above the age of 
16, and who had been in the Colony for a month? And the necessity for 
such an enactment is ascribed to a possible native insurrection? 

(b) Why have the Indian settlers in Kenya been excluded? 

Mr. J. . W. Bhore: (a) In regard to the first part the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber is referred to the provisions of the Bill as introduced which is available 
in the Library of the House. As regards the second peirt Government have 
nc information. 

(b) All non-Europeans including Indians are excluded from the purview 
'Of the Bill; Government are not aware of the reasons for the exclusion. 

Method of dealing with Appeals, Petitions and Memorials 

ADDRESSED TO THE GOVERNOR GeNERAL IN CoUNClL. 

781. *Colonel J. D. Crawford: Will the Government be pleased to 
describe the procedure they follow for the disposal of appeals, petitions 
and memorials addressed to the Governor General in Council, stating by 
whom these oases are considered and whether they are decided by a majority 
vote of His Excellency and His Excellency’s Executive Council. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: An appeal presented to the 
<lovernor General in Council under the Statutory Appeal Eules is referred, 
in the first instance, to the Public Service Commission for advice in regard 
to the orders to be passed on it. On receipt of the Commission's advice 
it is dealt with under the rules and orders made by the Governor General 
under section 40 (2) of the Government of India Act. 

Memorials and petitions are dealt with under the rules and orders jiist 
mentioned. If the memorials are from an oflBcer of an All-India or Cen¬ 
tral Service in regard to a service matter, the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil may consult the Commission before passing orders. 

Employment by Ships engaged on the coasting tr\de of Wireless 

Operators. 

782. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is not a fact that ships of certain size plying on the coast of India 
are under an obligation to employ Marine Wireless Operators and that in 
view of the proposed amendments to the Wireless Telegraphy Buies such 
ships will have to carry a larger number of operators in the future ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes: At present ships engaged in the 
<5oasting trade of India are generally exempted under the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act from carrying a Wireless Telegraph equipment. But it is 
being considered whether this exemption should not be modified in future. 

Provision op facilities in India for training Marine Wireless 

Operators. 

788. '•'Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: (ft) Will Government be pleased to 
atate if any facilities exist in India for giving training in Marine Wireless 
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Telegraphy to enable those who receive the training to obtain the neces¬ 
sary certificate of competency as Marine Wireless Operators? 

(6) If the reply to (a) be in the negative, will Government be pleased 
to state if they propose to take any steps for providing facilities for such 
training in this country? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Government has no 
otVicial information regarding private establishments; arrangements are 
however being made to afford facilities for such training at the Government 
wireless training establishment at Calcutta and the fees are under considera¬ 
tion. 

(6) Does not arise. 

Provision by the Royal Indian Marine oi facilities for 

GAININCr THE NECESSARY SEA EXPERIENCE TO PERSONS 
QUALIFIED AS MaRINE WiRELKSS OPERATORS. 

784. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Will Government be pleased to state 
if the Royal Indian Marine will be prepared to give facilities for receiving 
the necessary sea experience to those who have received the certificate of 
competency as Marine Wireless Operators, to enable them to obtain the 
necessary grade certificate from the Government of India for handling 
the wiVeless instalment of ships of classes I and II? 

Mr. G. M. Young: The answer is in the negative. The Wireless Tele¬ 
graphy Buies permit operators to count previous experience in the Royal 
Navy or the Royal Indian Marine or in sea-planes of the Royal Air Force 
towards the total amount of experience at sea necessary to qualify them to 
act as commercial wdreless operators in certain cases. But this concession is 
intended only to assist wireless operators who have gained their experience 
in one of the above forces and have subsequently retired from it. It was 
never intended, nor would it be feasible, for the Royal Indian Marine, any 
more than the Royal Navy or the Royal Air Force, to train wireless operators 
for a commercial career. 

Reversion of Rat Bahadur A. C. Mukherjee of the Indian 
Educational Service in the United Provinces from 

THE JUNIOR SELECTION OUADE. 

785. *Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: (a) Has the attention of Government 
of India been drawn to the case of Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukherjee of the 
Indian Educational Service in the United Provinces, ivho after having been 
promoted to the junior selection grade, was reverted back two years after 
'and his place given to an European member of the service? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Secretary of State and the Government of India 
have put pressure upon the Educational Minister in the United Provinces 
in this matter? 

(c) If so, do the Government promise not to interfere in future with 
the Transferred Departments? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. In making their selection of an Indian Edubational Service 
^officer to the selection grade post, the Government of the United Pro¬ 
vinces calculated the seniority of Bei Bahadur A. C. Mukherji on the basis 
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of his total service in the Provincial and Indian Educational Services. 
The Government of India intimated to the Government of the United 
Provinces that an officer’s seniority in the Indian Educational Service 
should, in accordance with settled practice, be reckoned from the date 
of his appointment to the Indian Educational Service. The Government 
of India, upon whom rests the duty of seeing that the claims of members 
of the all-India Services are treated fairly and equitably, invited 
the Government of the United Provinces to reconsider the case in the 
light of their remarks and asked to be informed of the result. The Gov- 
ern/iient of the United Provinces thereupon reconsidered and altered their 
previous orders. 

(c) The Government of India are unable to make any such promise 
consistently with their responsibility for seeing that the claims of Mem¬ 
bers of the all-India services are treated fairly and equitably. 

Mr. A. RaDgaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether in regard to 
the appointment of Provincial Educational officers to the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service or to the promotion of Indian Educational Service officers, 
it is a question of seniority or of selection? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am very glad my Honourable friend has put me 
that question, because it will enable me to remove what might possibly 
be a source of misapprehension. He is quite right in suggesting that in 
the case of appointment to the selection grade merit is the first criterion. 
As in the present case, howeyer, where merit is equal, the only possible 
criterion must be seniority. 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra: Is the Honourable Member aware that 
the Educational Minister in the United Provinces in the course of his 
speech said that the Government of India had put pressure upon him in 
this matter? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I am not responsible for what he said. Sir. I have 
stated the facts of the case, and the facts of the case are as stated by 
me. 

Mr, A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Am I to understand that the United 
Provinces Government definitely reported to the Government of India that 
the merits of these two officers were exactly equal? 

Mr, J. W. Bhore: Yes, Sir, there was no question of superior merit. 

Separation of the Ouph and Agra Provinces in the United 

Pkovincbs. 

786. •Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: Have Government a scheme under 
contemplation of separating Oudh and Agra Provinces in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and joining the Hindi Districts of the Central Provinces with the 
Agra Province ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The answer is in the nega¬ 
tive. 

AMALQAM.VnON OF THE MeERUT DIVISION* WITH THE DbLHI PROVINCE. 
,-:,787. ’^Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: Have Government under contempla- 
iioh aiJfoh^nie of separating Meerut dWisioh from the United Provinces 
it with the Delhi*Province? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The answer is in the nega¬ 
tive. 


Progress made ox the Raipur-Vizianagram Raiuway. 

788. •Mr. Dwarka Praead Misra: Will Government be pleased to state 
what progress has been made on the Baipur-Vizianagram line? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons; The section from Vizianagram to Parvatipuram 
has been open for traffic since March, 1909. As regards the remaining 
section from Parvatipuram to Raipur, the Honourable Member is referred 
to the statement laid on the table in reply to Kumar Ganganand Sinha's 
question No. 166 on the same subject on 1st February, 1927. 

Date of the Completion of the Vizagapatam Harbour. 

789. •Mr. Dwarka Prasad Mfsra: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state when the Vizagapatam Harbour will be ready for use? 

(b) What has been its total cost up to this time? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) It is hoped that il will be possible to berth 
ships in the new harbour in about four years’ time. 

(b) About lis. 67*44 lakhs had been spent on the construction of 
the harbour up to 30th November, 1926. 

Relation oi the proposed Indian Navy to the Britlsh Navy. 

790. •Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: Will Government be pleased to state 
what the relation of the proposed Indian Navy will be to the British Navy 
in general? 

Mr. O. M. Young: The Royal Indian Navy, like the Dominion Navies, 
will be independent of the Royal Navy, but it is intended to maintain close 
co-operation between the Royal Indian Navy and the East Indies Squadron 
of His Majesty’s Navy. The Honoudlfble Member’s attention is invited 
to paragraph 13 of the Royal Indian Marine Departmental Committee’s 
report. 

Prevention by the British Colonial Office of the Publication 
OF THE Fiji Deputation Report. 

791. •Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra: {a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if it is a fact that the British Colonial Office has prevented the publica¬ 
tion of the Fiji report? 

(b) If so, did the Government of India protest against this interference? 

(c) If not, why not? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : I would invite the attention of the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to the reply given by me to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh's question No. 245 
and to the supplementary questions asked in connection with it. I can 
add nothing to what I said then. 

Publication of the Cotton Textile Tariff Board^s Report. 

792. •Me. Dwarka Prasad Misra:. Will Government be pleased to state 
(b) }yhen .the report of the Textile;Tariff Bo^rd will be out, and (b) whether 
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.any legislation will be introduced this Session for the relief of the Textile 
Industry ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) and (b). I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the replies given in this House on the 25th Febru¬ 
ary, 1927, to somewhat similar questions by Sir Victor Sassoon and Mr. 
•Ghanshyam Das Birla. 


Sale op certatk Goveiinaiext Land to Nawab Ahmed* Xawaz 
Khan op Dehua Ismail Khan. 

793. *Mr. Bam Narayan Singji: (1) Is it a fact that the Government 
have sold to Nawab Ahtnad Nawaz Khan of Dera Ismail Khan about 
24,000 odd Kanals of land in Bakh Bibi Wana in Dehra Ismail Khan 
District at about Ks. 8 per acre? 

(2) Why was not the land put up to public auction? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: (1) Yes, Sir. 

(2) The land was sold at full market value under paragraph 7 of the 
rules in appendix IV to the Punjab Land Administration Manual which 
are followed in the North-West Frontier Province. 

Inclusion of Persian as a Comtulsory Subject in the Fourth 
Primary Class in the North-West Frontier Promnce. 

794. *Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: Is it a fact that Mr. Guyer, Principal, 
.Church Mission High School, Dehra Ismail. Khan, vehemently protested 
against the proposal of the Educational Conference held at Peshawar in De¬ 
cember last making Pers,ian a compulsory subject in the 4th Primary in the 
teeth of the Hindu opposition? Do Government propose to direct the 
Frontier Government to prescribe Hindi as well as a compulsory subject 
for the Hindu students in the foui^ Primary? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Mr, Guyer opposed the proposal, but it is not 
accurate to say that he protested vehemently. It has now been decided 
that Persian, Hindi and Punjabi shall be alternative subjects in the fourth 
primary class. 

Conveyance from Tank by the Dbcauville Light Railway op Pass¬ 
engers BOUND FOR Dehra Ismail Khan. 

795. ♦Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Decauville 
Light Railway used to take the passengers bound for Dehra Ismail Khan 
from Tank near the Tank Town but the system has been given up for some 
liime. Has the Government noticed any decline in income thereby; if so, 
do the Government propose to renew the system for the convenience 
of the public? 

(b) Is it a fact that the residents and traders of Tank have memorialized 
the Divisional Superintendent, Rawalpindi, on the subject because there 
are no tongas plying between the town and cantonment station and the 
public is put to great inconvenience? 

(c) Is it a fact that the authorities, of the said railw:ay have recom* 
iaieM6i the reduction of fares; if so, when will these be introduced? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (6). Government have no information* 
and this appears to be a matter for the local railway authorities, A copy 
of the question will be sent to the Agent, North Western Railway. 

(c) No recommendation for the reduction of fares has been received. 


Conversion of the Dera Ismail KnAN-DiccuiviLLE Railway to 

3' G" GACCJE. 

796. *Mr. Ram Narayan Singh: Is it a fact that the necessary esti¬ 
mates for converting the Decauville Railway between Debra Ismail Khan* 
and Tank into the Lakki-Pezu-Tank gauge have been submitted to the 
Railway Board? If so, have these been passed in the Railway Budget 
tfor the next year? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No; the question of converting the Dera Ismail 
Khan-Tank Decauville Railway to 2' 6" gauge has not been taken up 
yet. 


Widening of the Road from Fort S.andeman towards Draband. 

797. *y!IIr, Ram Narayan Singh: Is it a fact that the road from Daraban 
to Mughalkot is being widened by blasting in order that two motor cars 
might pass on that road to Fort Sandeman? Are any similar operations 
being made from Fort Sandeman side towards Daraban, if so, when is the 
rOad likely to be finished? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: The road in question is only a track fit for pack 
animals. From Draband to a point a few miles beyond Mughalkot it 
lies in the North-West Frontier Province, beyond that in Baluchistan. 
This winter with the assistance of a company of Sappers and Miners lent 
by the military authorities, that portion of tlie road which lies in the 
North-West Frontier Province has been widened and improved and it is 
now fit for light motor traffic as far as Domanda, about half way between 
Draband and Mughalkot, 

On the Baluchistan side nothing more has been done than some blasting 
at Dhanasar to make it more easily passable by camels. To make this 
section of the road fit for motor transport would be a work of some 
magnitude and it is not possible to say when this is likely to be done. 

Fata I. Accidents at the Level Crossing in Jamaltur, East 

I NDIA N R AITAVA Y. 

798. *Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: (a) Are Government aware 
that due to constant shunting and re-shunting of trains and engines at the 
level crossing gate, Jamalpur, East Indian Railway (Loop Line), fatal 
accidents frequently occur at the spot in question? If so, will the Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the number 
of accidents that have occurred since January, 1926? 

(6) Do Government propose to open an underground bridge below the 
level crossing aforesaid for pedestrians and open a gate for vehicular traffic 
beyond the northern shunting limit, somewhere near the distance signal, 
so as to prevent such accidents from occurring in future at the spot in 
questicto? 
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Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Two fatal accidents to pedestrians have occurred 
at the level-crossing in question since January, 1926, and a proposal for 
providing a sub-way for both vehicular and foot traliic at this level crossing 
is under examination by the Agent, East Indian Railway. 

Provision of a Waiting Shed and Latrines for Third Class 
Passengers at Monghyr. 

799. ♦Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Do the Government propose 
to provide a waiting shed and latrines for the use of third class passengers 
at the railway station at Monghyr, East Indian Railway, whose number 
is always very large? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Amenities of the kind in question are steadily 
being provided by the Railway Administration. It is quite impossible for 
Government to decide the relative* urgency of the different schemes but they 
will send a copy of the question and answer to the Agent. 

Construction op a new Station at Purabsahai on the East Indian 

Railway. 

800. ♦Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Is it a fact that the plan and 
estimate of cost for a new station building at Purabsarai, East Indian Rail¬ 
way (Monghyr) with adequate accommodation for the booking and other 
necessary offices as well as for passengers has been sanctioned already? 
If so, when is the plan going to be given effect to? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The reply to the first part of the question is in 
the negative, and the second does not arise. 


Grant of Allowances for work on Sundays and Holidays to the 

CLERICAL STAFF OP THE OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY MecHANICAL 

Engineer, Jamalpur. 

801. ♦Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: (a) Will the Government be 
pleased to say if it is a fact that the clerical staff in the office of Deputy 
Mechanical Engineer, Jamalpur, East Indian Railway, get no allowance 
for attendance, under orders, on Sundays and other holidays, as is the case 
in the Head offices at Calcutta and the Divisional Superintendent's office, 
etc., at Howrah? 

(b) Is it a fact that Hindu clerks are not allowed to avail themselves 
of Muhammadan holidays, whereas Muhammadan clerks do avail them¬ 
selves of Hindu holidays in the railivay offices at Jamalpur, East Indian 
Railway? 

(c) If the answer to (a) and (b) be in the affirmative, will the Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to say if they propose to take necessary action for the 
redress of the said grievances? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government are making enquiries and will 
commimicate with the Honourable Member in due course. 

Running of an Express Train betwken Howrah and Delhi via 

Jamalpur. 

602. ♦Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Do the Government propose, 
for the conyenience of passengers and travellem concerned, to run an 
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express or any other fast train between Howrah and Delhi via Jamalpnr 
Junction, East Indian Kailway (Loop Line)? 

Mr, A. A. L. Parsons: An express train (No. 41 Up) has been introduced 
between Howrah and Agra vid the East Indian Eailway loop line with 
effect from the Ist March. 


ExpoiiT OP Cows, Oxen and Biiaumini Bulls. 

803. *RaJa Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Will the Government be 
pleased to state how many cows, oxen and Brahmini bulls were exported 
during the year 1925-26 from each Province of India? Were there any 
such animals imported into the country from abroad during the said period? 
If so, what was their number and description? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1 am sorry that our sea-borne trade 
returns do not go into sufficiemt detail to enable me to answer the Honour¬ 
able Member’s question. In particular, they do not distinguish between 
Brahmini and other bulls. The only information we have on the subject 
is contained in the latest volume of the above returns, which will be found 
in the Library. 1 may mention, however, that since the total number of 
cattle in India has been estimated at a figure in the neighbourhood of 
2(H) millions, I db not think that the Honourable Member need be unduly 
alamied, for the exports of cattle in 1925,-26 amounted only to 11,(XX) head. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact that Brahmini bulls require in 
India nowadays to graze in the spacious fields, do Government propose 
to take steps or request landlords and zemindars of India to make allowance 
for leaving sufficient pasture ground before they in future import Brahmini 
bulls from abroad? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: No, Sir. 


IIblease op Political DETENa^s. 

864. *Ra]a Raghunandan Prasad Singh: Will the Government be 
pleased to state when they propose to release or place on their trials the 
detenus under the Bengal (T'riminal Law Amendment Ordinance of 1925 
and Eegulation III of 1818? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I would refer the Honour¬ 
able Member to the reply given by me to the short notice question by 
Pandit Motilal Nehru on this subject on the 9th February, and my supple¬ 
mentary reply , this morning. 


Pensionauy Chahges fob the Post Office Depabtmxnt and the 
Telegraph Department. 

805. ♦Mr. X. C. Neogy: Will the Government be pleased to make a 
statement showing the actual amount expended for pensionary charges 
separately for the Post Office Department and the Telegraph Department 
for the years 1928-24, 1924-25, 1926-26 and 1926-27? 
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Pensionary CuARCfES for the Post Office Department and the 
Telegraph Department 

806. *Mr. E. 0. Neogy: What were the amounts charged in the accounts 
as pensionary charges for the years 1923-24, 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27 
(a) for the Post Office Department, and (b) for the Telegraph Department? 

Sir Ganen Roy: The information asked for in questions Nos. 805 and 

806 is being collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member. 

Apportionment of the shares (>f the Post Office Dispartmbnt, 

THE Telegraph Department and the Civij. Department 
' OF THE Revenue derived from the sale of 

Postage Stamps. 

807. ♦Mr. K. 0. Neogy: What is the method of the apportionment of 
the revenue derived from the sale of stamps among (a) the Post Office De¬ 
partment, (b) the Telegraph Department, and (c) the Civil Department? 

Civil Department's share of the Eevenue from thk sale of 

POSTA(JE STAMPS. 

808. *Mr. E. 0. Neogy: (a) What was the proportion of the Civil De¬ 
partment's share of the sale of postage stamps in the year 1924-25, to that 
of the Postal Department? 

(b) How did tho Government ascertain the amount of Civil Depart¬ 
ment's share of the sale of postage stamps? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to answer questions 

807 and 808 together. The Civil Department's share of the sale of postage 
stamps in 1924-25 was Bs. 47,39,000 and the Postal Department’s share 
Ef. 6,57,69,000. The method of apportionment of the shares of the Civil 
and Postal Department is very complicated and cannot easily be explained 
in this answer but I shall be glad to arrange for the method to be ex¬ 
plained to the Honourable Member. The method of apportionment of the 
Postal DepaHment share between Posts and Telegraphs is given in foot¬ 
note (a) on page 8 of the Detailed Statements in support of the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department Demands for Grants which was circulated 
to the Honourable Members with the Budget papers. 

Post Office share of the Revenue from the saue of Postage Stamps. 

809. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: 1. (a) Is it not a fact that calculating at the 
minimum rate of half-anna for a postcard, one anna for a paid letter, three 
annas for a registered letter, four annas for a registered parcel, together 
with the sum of 22 lakhs of rupees realised as insurance fee, the sale of 
postage stamps on account of Post Office work would amount to 
Es. 6,27,16,415, in the year 1924-25? 

(b) Is it not a fact that a considerable number of postal articles re¬ 
quire more than the minimum postage rates? 

2. (a) Is it a fact that Es. 5,37,26,000 was the amount credited to the 
Post Office accounts as its share of the sale of postage stamps in the year 
1984-25? 

(5) If so, how do the Government reconcile this figure with the figure 

in part 1 (a)? 
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Sir Ganen Boy: 1. (^) The Honourable Member’s 6tatc?nent is 

approximately correct. 

(6) Yes, though the number of postal articles requiring more than the 
minimum postage rates represents a comparatively small percentage of 
the total number dealt with. 

2. (a) Yes. 

(b) The difference between the two amounts is due to the fact that 
no postage is realised in India on the following classes of articles trans¬ 
mitted through the post which are included in the statistics of traffic: 

(1) Articles received from foreign countries, 

(2) Articles sent on postal and telegraph service, and 

(3) Articles that certain Indian States are entitled under their 

agreements with the Indian Postal and Telegraph Department 
to send on a frank without postage. 

I would add for the information of the Honourable Member that the 
traffic^ statistics published in the Annual Report of the Postal and Tele¬ 
graph Department are based on an actual count spread over two weeks 
only and must therefore be regarded merely as rough estimates. 

Cost of manacjing the Post Office Swings Bank. 

810. *Mr. K. 0. Neogy: 1. (a) How do the Government calculate the 
cost of managing the Savings Bank Department? 

(b) Is it a fact that the cost of managing the Savings Bank Department 
for 1923-24 was estimated at Rs. 21,87,000, and that the cost for 1926-27 
was estimated at Rs. 22,12,000? 

(c) Did the latter sum include an extraordinary expenditure of 
Rs. 1,61,000, being the purchase value of 40 Savings Bank Adding 
Machines ? 

(d) If answer to part (c) be in the affirmative, was not the normal ex¬ 
penditure for 1926-27 Rs. 20,51,000? 

(e) Is it a fact that compared to the amount of Savings Bank work in 
1923-24, there has been an increase of work in 1925-26? If so, what is the 
extent of this increase? 

2. Do Government propose to consider the desirability of calculating 
the cost of the management of the Savings Bank work on the basis of a 
percentage of the total amount at credit? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1. (a) The cost of 
managing the Post Office Savings Banks has hitherto been calculated at 
S annas per account on the number of active accounts plus f per cent, on 
the amount standing at the credit of depositors on 1st October. The ques¬ 
tion of revising the basis of adjustment is under the consideration of the 
^Government of India. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) No. 

(d) Does not arise. 

B 
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(e) Yes. The number of accounts rose from 2,089,814 in 1928-24 to 
2,817,390 in 1925*26 and the total deposit balapces at the close of those 
years from lis. 24,78,94,875 to Es. 27,23,28,972. 

2. Investigations into the actual cost of the work in question indicate 
that the basis of cost should be the number of transactionSi and not the 
total amount at credit. As, however, the actual cost of the work done by 
the audit office in 'this connexion can be ascertained exactly the Govern¬ 
ment of India propose to base the assessment of cost on a transaction rate 
to cover the work in the Post Office, plus actual audit charges. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: In view of the fact that the management of the post 
offices has got various sources of income, do Government propose to reduce 
the rates of postcards and envelopes in the Budget next week? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The Budget proposals of 
my Honourable colleague, the Finance Member, are already before the 
House. 

Decrevse in the amount or Telegiiaph Work done by Combined 

Offices. 

811. ’•‘Mr. E. 0. Neogy: (a) What has been the increase of telegraph 
work done by combined offices in 1926-27 over that of 1925-26? 

(6) What will be the increase of the cost of doing telegraph work by 
combined offices on account of increases of pay sanctioned? 

Sir Ganen Roy : (a) A comparison of the figures for the first nine months 
of 1926-27 with those of the corresponding period of 1925-26 shows that 
there has been a decrease of about 1‘9 and 1*7 per cent, in the number 
of telegrams sent and delivered from combined offices respectively. 

(b) Information on the subject is being collected and will be furnished 
to the Honourable Member when compiled. 

Mr. H. G. Ck>cke: Is the Honourable Member aware, Sir, that many 
of these questions in connection with Post Offices would not require to be 
asked if the Annual Report of that Department were issued regularly? The 
Report for the year ending on the 81st March, 1926, was not in the Library 
two or three days ago. 

Mr, E. 0. Neogy: Is the Honourable Member aware that most of the 
information asked for is not available in the Annual Report? 

CllEDTT GIVEN TO THE PoST OFFICE UNDER (1) SHARE OF MaRINE 
Subsidies, and ( i ) Free Services tendered to Indian 

States. 

812. *Mr. E. 0. Neogy: (a) Is it a fact that up to the year 1923-24 
credits were given to Post Office under (1) share of marine subsidies, and (2) 
free services rendered to Indian States? 

(b) If the reply be in the affirmative, what was the reason for not giving 
credit to the Post Office under the said heads in subsequent years? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) and (b). I would invite 
the Honourable Member’s attention to the relevant portion of my speech 
in this House on the 10th March, 1926, in connection with a motion by 
the Honourable Mr. Rama Aiyangar in which' simUar information waa 
asked for. 
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Credit given to the Post Office for the Cost of Work done 

JN CONNECTION WITH GOVERNMENT SeCUUITIES. 

813. •Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Is any credit given to the Post OflBce for the 
cost of work done in connection with Government Securities? If not, why 
not? 

Sir Ganen Roy: [Tes. The latter part of the question does not arise. 

Number of Post Offices maintained for Political or Military 

Purposes. 

814. •Mr. K. 0. Neojgy: (a) Wliat is the number of post ofhces and the 
length of main lines maintained for political or military purposes? 

{b) What is the estimated cost of maintaining the said post offices and 
main lines for the year 1926-27? 

(c) What is the estimated income from the said Post offices? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a), (h) and (c). My pre¬ 
sent information is that no post office of mail line is maintained solely for 
political or military purposes in respect of which the loss in working is not 
borne by. the authorities concerned; but I am having the matter further 
examined. 


THE CUBKENCY BILL—contd. 

Mr. President : The House will now proceed to consider the Bill further 
to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian Paper Currency 
Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon the Governor General in 
Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale 
of gold exchange, clause by clause. 

Before we proceed further with this Bill, I think I should oiear the 
air by making a short statement about the order in which the Chair pro¬ 
poses to take the various amendments. There are two main questions in¬ 
volved in the Bill and the amendments together: (1) the question of 
ratio and (2) the question of the introduction of a gold standard with gold 
cmrency in circulation. I am of opinion, and I am sure the House will 
agree with me, that both these questions should be dealt with independently 
of each other and separately as far as possible. The principal question 
raised by the Bill and which affects all Causes of the Bill alike is that of 
the rupee ratio, and it is but proper, therefore, that that question should 
be disposed of first. I find that clause 4 raises exclusively the question 
of ratio and amendments thereto are also confined to the same question, 
while clauses 2 and 3 and the amendments to them raise questions of the 
demonetisation of the sovereign and the introduction of a gold standard and 
gold currency along with the question of ratio. I propose, therefore, to 
take up clause 4 and the amendments to it first. These amendments will 
be taken up in the order of priority of notices, and I find that amendment 
No. 56 standing in the name of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta w^as received first. 
The question, therefore, before the House now is that clause 4 do stand 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
$iri I wish to get one point cleared up. Personally, I have no objectio!^ 
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to the course suggested for anticipating a particular amendmenli, but after 
that is done and the amendment is disposed of one way or the other, what 
will be the position of the other amendments that are bn the agenda? 
I wish to state that this anticipation of one particular later amendment 
should be made, if necessary, without prejudice to the other amendments 
that are already there. 

Mr. President: As soon as the question of ratio is disposed of by the 
House, other amendments will be allowed to be moved, provided they are 
otherwise admissible. If the House decides in favour of Is. 6d. as against 
Is. 4d., that decision will have to be embodied in the other amendments 
and the Chair will pemiit necessary alterations in them for that purpose. 
But this is of course subject to the question of admissibility of those amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): On a point of 
order, Sir. The question of the ratio is only a subsidiary matter. If the 
amendments which we have sent in in connection with the gold currency 
are adopted, the ratio becomes only a subsidiary matter and as such, if we 
take up clause 4 now, it will in a way block the way for the introduction 
of the gold standard with gold currency. 

Mr. President: The question of the gold currency will not be blocked 
by the procedure I have suggested. The Honourable Member will be per¬ 
fectly entitled to move his amendment on the gold currency and the gold 
standard if that amendment is otherwise in order. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban). 
Sir, I beg to move: 

** That in clause 4 for the words ‘ twenty-one rupees three annas and ten pies * the 
words ‘ twenty-three rupees fourteen annas and four pies * be substituted.** 

Sir, this amendment grapples straight off with the question of the ratio; 
while the question of a gold standard and gold currency is accepted by 
all of us on this side of the House as a question of paramount importance, 
the fact remains that even at the time when the gold standard is introduced 
and a gold currency is put into active circulation, the existing contracts 
and existing obligations will have to be converted into gold at a certain 
ratio and the question of the ratio will all the same have to be decided 
at that time. In fact, I submit that the question of the ratio, though 
secondary in importance to the gold standard, has got to be settled first 
in order. Sir, I do not want to go at length into ancient history, but 
when we are about to decide a momentous issue it is but natural that we 
shoidd feel ifc necessary to record one by one each step that ha? been 
taken in the immediate past by Government to arrive at the present 
position. I will not start with the history of 1879, but more recent history 
is certainly relevant, if we want to understand the issue involved in this 
question. I shall begin with the appointment of this Eoyal Commission. 
Sir, the appointment of a Commission was insisted upon by this side of 
the House long before the Government at last agreed to it, but the 
appointment was made quite regardless of the wishes and the sentijnentB 
of the House and in every way objectionable and unacceptable to the 
pepple of this country. On the 26th August 1925,—^I think that was the 
aat^-^we moved su adjournment of this House to show our disapproval 
<3f ihe personnel of the Commission. When the adjournment motion 
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in Auf^ust* 1925 was about to be put to the vote the Honourable the Unanee- 
Member and the Honourable the Home Member became very grave 
according to the report in the Times of India here. The Times of India 
report says: ‘*Then he (that is, Sir Basil Blackett) became very grave". 
And it further says: “The Homo Member was even graver." The 
gravity was due to the fact that they regarded it as a sacrilege for this port 
of the House to criticise the personnel of any Commission which Govern¬ 
ment had appointed. That any step which the Government had taken 
should be questioned by the House was a ma\iter to them of very great 
gravity. And the Home Member anxiously told us that, if we did any¬ 
thing like this again, self-respecting and capable men would not under¬ 
take to join such Commissions. 'Now, Sir, I entirely repudiate that kind 
of argument. Any body who offers himself for public service, anyone 
who offers to serve on a Commission which is to decide finally or at any 
rate for years to come these important issues, his merits and his quali¬ 
fications shall be publicly canvassed and we the representative's of the 
people had every right—indeed it was our duty—to tell the Government 
whiit we thought of their nominees. Tf these people have such thin 
skins thnt they cannot stand such criticisms, they must not join such Com¬ 
missions. But it is preposterous to say that because Government—which 
simp.ly means a coterie of foreigners—appoints certain people to a com¬ 
mittee or commission, this House must accept it without demur. I 
cannot accept this principle, and if these gentlemen will not serve on these 
Commissions, all tlie better for the country. 

Sir, 1 must now go i7ito iho merits of the personnel itself. I do not 
want to analyse the merits of all the members because the Britishers 
who were there came to serve their country. Sir Henry Strakcsch, of 
whom so much was made, had also muddled the currency of South 
Africa before he was appointed to the Commission. Mr. Samuel Evans, 
who T think is a member of the South African Parliament, wrote to me 
on November 1925 that “ Sir Henry Strakosch, a member of the recently 
appointed Epyal Commission on Indian Currency, was largely responsible 
for our currency troubles." So even in South Africa this gentleman. 
Sir Henry Strakosch, has created trouble and his currency excursions 
in South Africa have not been appreciated. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): There are 
people like Mr. Jamnadas Mehta even in South Africa. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I do not understand what that means. Here 
is an authority who says that Sir Henry Strakosch s labours were not 
appreciated in South Africa. The Chairman of that Commission was so 
enamoured of what he had done that soon after the report was out he 
did not hesitate to make rude references to a colleague of his, I mean 
my friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Then Mr. Samuel Evans says: 

** lu the matter of currency investigations Governments and Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittees often act like Kaffir tribes and some company promoters. They employ pre¬ 
ferably experts who will support their own pet theories.’* 

This is how Sir Henry Strakosch was spoken of by Mr. Samuel Evans. 

Coming to the Indian portion of the personnel, Sir, I will only say that 
so far as Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy was concern^, we expressed our dis¬ 
approval of his nomination in no tmeertain terms and I emphasized that 
he did not represent anybody, that if he stood for any election he would 
bo defeated, and within three months it was proved that nobody wanted 
him. I do not want to speak of Sir BajendraHath except that 
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Mr. J. A. Wadia of Bombay described him as a gentleman who possessed 
crass ignorance about the subject on which he was talking. Then, Sir, 

I am sorry to say that Professor Coyajee also became part and parcel of 
this partnership. The emergence of learned men in the public arena 
for supporting the pet theories of Government is not a new factor in this 
country. When Lord Curzon wanted to undermine \he foundations of 
higher education in this country, he also took advantage of a well-known 
professor, Dr. Bhandarkar; it is not for the first time that we have the 
misfortune of our own learned men lending themselves to the accomplish- 
n;ent of the aims of the bureaucracy. These gentlemen are appointed 
in the name of India; they become part and parcel of the bureaucratic 
system, accept the pre-conceived notions of Government, and in a word, 

I should say they sell their souls to Government. They deserve in my 
humble opinion the severest condemnation. The only member of that 
Commission who represented public opinion and who has deserved 
well of this country and who has devoted his great gifts and his great 
opportunity, and his time and energy for two solid years practically to 
this important question, is, as everybody knows, my Honourable friend, 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas; and whatever the foreign expert opposite 
and his henchmen might say against him, however much they may 
scoff at him, when these gentlemen have gone to their homes, after these 
controversies are forgotten, the name of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
wall be found enshrined in the hearts of his countrymen whose cause he 
has tried so ably to protect. 

Sir, we cannot accept the ratio under which for obtaining currency 
we are to give one tola of gold and get in return Ks. 21-3-10, but we must 
have the old ratio under which for a tola of gold we can get Ps. 23-14-4. 
We do not accept the conclusions of this Commission which are based 
on two statements. One is that prices have adjusted approximately to 
the new ratio, and secondly, that whatever may be the methods by which 
this adjustment was arrived at, it is the de facto ratio and the methods 
by which it was arrived at were immaterial. If that was the only reason 
for the appointment of a Commission, namely, that the de facto ratio must 
be • accepted regardless of the method by which it was arrived at, then, 
what is the use of appointing a Commission at all? I find that a sum of 
Es. 3,31,000 was spent on this Commission and if they were simply to 
register the decree of Government, I do not see why a Commission should 
have been appointed for the investigation of a thing which had already 
been done. If the Commission was simply to write a report accepting ns a 
matter of course the de facto ratio it could have been written even by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Sham NaraycrU Singh. 

Mr. N. M. Joflhi (Nominated: Labour Interests): May I ask the 
Honoiirr.ble Member one question, whether if he goes to the right place 
by a wrong method he will again go back and walk to the right place 
by the right method? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: While there is time, I will, and 1 maintain 
there is ample time. I say that if the fact that the de facto ratio exists 
is the only justification, then I repeat that my Honourable friend, Eai 
Bahadur Sham Narayan Singh could well have been posted on this Com- 
miesion and he would have written this report. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Or even Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I would not have written it. Tb^n. that 
being the case, we cannot accept this conclusion that because the de facto 
ratio IP there we must accept it. That proposition has only to be stated 
to demonstrate its absurdity. 

Then, Sir, the other question whether prices have adjusted themselves 

is, o£ course, the right test; if prices have adjusted themselves substan¬ 
tially and approximately, though not completely, then the stabilisation 
must take place at that rate. This may be accepted but it is perfeotl;^ 
clear that it is a platitude and does not require any contradiction. (Hear, 
hear.) But the whole question is whether the prices have adjusted them¬ 
selves and it is quite clear that they have not. (Some Honourable 
Members: ** No, no.**) I am going to establish beyond a shadow of 
doubt that the prices have not adjusted themselves, that they cannot 
adjust and that they will not adjust themselves at the sweet will even 
of a great Finance Member. (With great enthusiasm the Honourable the 
Finance Member quoted Professor VakiFs book yesterday. I think ic 
was the last book to which he should have resorted. The prices to which 
Professor VakiFs book refers are the prices only of those commodities 
which enter into our export trade and the internal prices of those com¬ 
modities. That is not the point at issue. The question is whether the 
prices not merely in the narrow sense of prices of foodstuffs which figure 
in our export trade but prices in the wider and economic and scientific 
sense—the prices of money, the prices of leases, thd prices of debt, the 
prices of public service—in fact, all things for which we have to pay 
money—whether the prices of them have adjusted themselves, whether 
the rents of leases, whether the rates of interest on mortgage debts, 
whether the salaries of public ^servants, whether wages have adjusted them¬ 
selves to the new ratio. All these are prices in the economic sense, and I 
want to tell the Honourable Member quite clearly that even if he wishes 

it, they will not respond to his desire, they cannot adjust themselves all 
within the same time. Here is the statement of Professor J. M. Keynes. 
What does he say ? He only refers to the 10 per cent, appreciation of the 
pound sterling and says that prices do not ^just themselves so easily. 
He says that if everybody accepted 10 per cent, less when you accelerate 
the sterling by 10 per cent, adjustment would be complete. Similarly, we 
say that if all of us accepted 12^ per cent, less the moment la. fid. is put 
into force, the adjustment would be complete. But it is impossible to 
have a state of things in which an adjustment of 12^ per cent, will take 
place automatically simultaneously in all these matters. This is what 
Mr. Keynes says: 

** But, in practice . . . , this does not happen, some prices of which the 

wholesale prices of raw materials entering into international trade are typical, adjust 
themselves rapidly.** 

—^this is the only case in which prices adjust themselves rapidly— 

Others, of which the cost of living is typical, are stickier and move more slowly.** 

—the cost of living does not adjust itself so quickly as my Honourable 
friend would desire—. 

Others, of which wages are typical, are stickier still. Others, of which interest 
on the national debt and a number of other budgetary commitments are typical, being 
contractual and only alterable by something the nature of repudiation, do not move 
at all.** 
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These are the facts of economic conditions, that thc^re are four kinds of 
prices aind only one set of the prices adjusts itself quickly in response 
to this change in the ratio. The others are sticky and do not respond 
to the adjustment so quickly. I will take only one case. We pay 
nearly Es. 70 crores of rupees every year on our civil and military 
establishments including railways. I want to ask Government whether 
the prices of these services—a public servant is one who has sold his 
time and energy to Government and the salary is the price we pay 
for it—have the salaries of these officers adjusted themselves to the new 
ratio? If they have, instead of Bs. 70 crores paid on these establish¬ 
ments we would be paying about Bs. 60 crores to-day. I think the 
House is entitled to an answer whether a Bs. 10 crores reduction in 
the salaries of the permanent establishments of the Government of 
India alone has been accomplished. If not, where is the adjustment all 
round, of which the Commission is talking? TIk^ only gentleman whose 
salary could not be reduced bc'cause he* arrived after the ratio had become 
Is. 6 d. gold is His Excellency the Viceroy and so his salary need not be 
reduced. But the rest of these establishments who are trying to liavc^. 
Is. 6 d. for the purpose of their own personal benefit—their salaries should 
be reduced by 12^ per cent, and T ask these Benches opposite wind her 
any one of them is prepared to part with a single eoppeu* coin out of th(' 
huge sabiries which they are getting every month. If they want the adjust¬ 
ment to be complete? they must ris(^ from their scats and sny ‘We give up 
12% per cent, of onr salaries’. I know “they are stickier still” in the words 
of Professor Keynes. They will not accept the 12% per cent, reduction. 
Until they accept it is no use talking about the existence of an adjustment 
all round. The same is the case about the interest on our rupee debt. 
Until the adjustments have taken place, and these can never take place 
during the period of the currency of these loans, this country will have to 
pay interest at the old rate when the rupee was at Is. 4d.; to-day every 
rupee contains 8*47 grains of gold as against 7*53 grains of gold, so that 
every rupee that we pay by way of interest is a higher rupee, more valu¬ 
able rupee in terms of gold than the rupee at which the debt was contract¬ 
ed. (An Honourable Member: “Question.”) You may question the fact 
that it is broad day light now- 

Mr, K. Abmed (Bajshahi Division: Muhammadan Bural): Would you 
reduce your Bs. 20 allowance? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: If these adjustments have to take place I 
am willing to have these personal allowances and travelling allowances cut 
down by 12% per cent. Then only will the adjustment be complete. I 
have already risen from my seat and made that statement but the other 
side is not going to make that statement. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Are your party men willing to reduce it? (Honourable 
Members: “ All are wiiling.”) 

/'Mr. Jamnadas M. M^ta: Interest on debt cannot be adjusted. The 
repayment of the capital cannot be adjusted by 12 % per cent, reduction. 
Bents on long-term leases cannot adjust themselves. Similarly, the liabi¬ 
lities of the ryot by way of land revenue continue at the old rate when the- 
XttpeA was 7*53 grains of gold; he has r to pay for every rupee of land 
*i 0 venue not 7grains of gold but 8*47 grains of gold. These are 
^otlbisM Idsi^. Tliese are the sacrifices which are being made day after 
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day and they cannot be adjusted in terms of the new ratio at the dictation 
of a Eoyal Commission and, until they have adjusted themselves, 
the sacrifice for this non-adjustment will have to be made by the people 
of this country, by the tiller of the soil, by the manufacturer and by 
everybody who is a producer in this country. Everybody who lives by 
the sweat of his brow is made to toil and moTl more and more in order that 
the Finance Member's new tangled ratio may come into force. Then, Sir, 
it is said '‘Oh, it is no use complaining; we have arrived at the new ratio 
by natural processes and therefore iho tax-pay(T should not bo deprived of 
the benefits which he h;is got by natural forces”. Tin' Finance Member 
in a speech wh’ch he made in 1023 and also in 1025 has been at some pains 
to show that this rise in the ratiry owing to monetary stringency has been 
due to a natural cause. In his budget s])oech, paragraph 46, of 1925-26, 
he said: 

“ Natural causes connected with the world movements of exchange and prices 
Jiavc recently tended to r-taiso cxchriiige and the tax-payer ought not to be arbitrarily 
deprived of the advantage which had come to him from natural causes.” 

Then ngain hi' said on flie lllh July 1024, when opening the new building 
of the Centnd Bank of India at Calcuita, “siringency in the money mar¬ 
ket has its root in the fads of nature.” Now, Sir, let us turn to these 
'naturar facts about which the Finance Member has been so eloquent. 
These' natural facts would bo found depicted in Appendix No. 08, in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Iloyal Conirriisaion, and will show bow nature has worked 
to bring about both stringency and the rise in the ratio. This Appendix 
No. OR contains the exchange of various'telegrams between the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India. While we are told in public 
speeches that the rise in the ratio and the money stringency is due to natur¬ 
al cause's and the movements of Tvorld prices, here is the admission of the 
Govorrmiimt of India themselvi's as to liow this stringenev has been brought 
about. The telegram says "‘It is beginning to be realised generally (the 
implication being that no body could even understand it till now) that the 
stringency in the money market is the diricJ outcome of Goyemment 
action.” So, the so-called nature is the Government action which has led 
to the monetary stringency and the admission is ‘‘We have done it secretly 
enough till now, nobody has b<^en able to understand it ” but "it is now 
beginning to be realised generally that the stringency in the money market 
is the direct outcome of Government action, in contracting currency or in 
placing strict limits on the possibility of expansion.” In private they admit 
what they are doing, and but for the publicataon of Appendix No. 98, the 
world would not have known what a great divergence exists between the 
professions of the Government in public and their secret actions. The 
Government have been caught red handed raising the rupee by manipula¬ 
tion and no more damaging telegrams were published to condemn this Gov¬ 
ernment for what they were doing against the interests of this country. 
The statement that it is now beginning to be realised generally that the 
stringency in the money market is the. direct outcome of Government action 
in contracting currency flies in the face of the statement that the stringency 
is due to the natural causes of the world movements of prices. But that 
is not all. There is also the admission in these telegrams that they had 
already made up their mind that the ratio should be maintained at Is. 6d.; 
they only wanted somebody to say formally that it was right. The word 
"formally" is actually used. Here are the words: 

*^'The general policy which we have tentatively in mind would be to fix in our 
own mind on U. 6d. sterling as the figure at which we desire to stabilise the rupe^ 
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‘ SO loog as this primary purpose is not endangered 'which is only likely in the event of 
renewed falling in gold value of sterling and to wait until gold and sterling ore on a 
par before fixing the rupee by Statute.*’ 

This telegram is dated the 8th October, 1924. It is clear from this that 
they had already made up their mind on the subject. If you fix it at la. 
fid. sterling to-day the moment sterling reaches par with gold it will be¬ 
come automatically Is. fid. gold. This admission in the telegram of the 
8th October, 1924, condemns this Government as one which was secretly 
conspiring to force up the ratio, while saying publicly that it was due to 
natural causes. This document will remain on record to prove that this 
Government cannot be trusted with the public finances or of the welfare of 
the people of this country. This is the history of how this ratio was raised. 
Neither prices have adjusted themselves nor has this so-called natural ap¬ 
preciation been due to any natural causes. This House must therefore 
refuse to accept the de facto ratio which has* been achieved by doubtful 
methods and also because the adjustment of economic conditions in India 
to the new ratio has scarcely yet begun. That being the case the resuHs 
of the non-adjustments must be borne by the remaining section of the 
people. I will tell you, Sir, who gets the benefit of this non-adjustment 
until the process is complete. Mr. Pindlay Shirras on behalf of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has prepared ‘‘a national memorandum of the balance 
of payments of all nations, and we can glance from it who gets the 
benefit of the higher value of the rupee. I may say that it is a statement 
made on pages 19—22 of Mr. Pindlay Shirras* National Memorandum of 
Balances of Payments, 1910 to 1923, a copy of which I think is in the 
Xibrary. Sir, there Mr. Shirras says that the profits of foreign companies 
and of foreign investors and Banking and insurance companies who operate 
m India, are 2fi crores of the first and 9 crores of the second, namely, 35 
crores in all. They must have increased considerably since 1923 but we 
will take that figure of 35 crores as the profits of these foreign investor 
and capitalists in this country, and when they remit these profits to their 
homes they will get every pound cheaper by the difference between 15 and 18 
rupees, TTiereforei these foreign investors, in remitting their profits home 
make a profit of 4 to 5 crores of nipees a year on account of the higher 
ratio. The Government themselves admit that they make exchange profHs 
of from 3 to 4 crores. Then, Sir, the rest of the profits are made by the 
importers of foreign articles. It is known that the importers of foreign 
.goods are mainly rich people. 93 per cent, of these imports, according to 
us, are used by the better classes, the rich classes, and when you total 
up the four crores in the case of the foreign investors, the 3 to 4 crores 
which Government is making, and then the profits on imported luxury 
articles, you can understand the loss which the producer and manufactumr 
in this country has to suffer. All these 40 crores of profits are made by 
the importers and users of foreign imports, by foreigners who are operating 
in this country, including the Government, and the total of 40 crores thus 
comes from the pockets of the people of this country. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What about the capitalists? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Well, if the capitalists are able to lose 40 
prores in a year then even Sir Victor Sassoon with all his boasted crores 
'would not be able to meet these losses for a long time. But it is the poor 
people of this country who are mulcted of the 40 crores every year in 
order to make up these profits of the foreign importers, the foreign Govern¬ 
ment Atid the foreign capitalists. 
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Then, Sir, we have the question of this debt. My friend Sir Victor 
Sassoon explained the other day that if we go to la. 6d. we will have to 
increase our rupee debt by 4 crores of sovereigns; for every rupee both of 
capital and of interest we will have to pay more grains of gold when the 
time for payment comes if we go to la. 6d. in place of la. 4d. Now, Sir, 
that statement was challenged by the Finance Member and my friend 
I)r. Macphail also tried to say something which nobody understood here. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir Victor Sassoon and other 
intelLgent people understood it. 

' Hr. Jamnadas H. Mehta: Sir, that intelligence is welcome to the 
Honourable the Finance Member. I hope he will have the intelligence 
to follow this, namely, that when I pay one grain of gold more for every 
rupee that I am bound to pay, I am paying more than I am obliged to. 
('Ihe Honourable the Finance Member shook his head.) Your arith¬ 
metic is at fault. If I am obliged to pay 8 instead of 7 then certainly I 
am losing one grain on every rupee I pay. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail (Madras: European): And you borrow¬ 
ed at la. 6d, and 2a. \ 

Mrt Jamnadas M. Mehta: In the words of Dr. Moonje, I am very glad 
;ou raised that point. I want here to understand from the Government 
and from Dr. Macphail whether they insist that the debt which we have 
incurred has to be paid at the exact ratio at which it was raised. I 
want to understand it. I know that they cannot say so. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: May I simply point out to Mr. 

Jamnadas Mehta that Sir Victor Sassoon himself seemed to think that it 
should be paid at that rate, because he deducted the money which we 
borrowed at 1«. 4d. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I would ask you whether it is possible for 
anybody 30 or 60 years later to pay a debt in the identical ratio at which 
he raised that debt. It will be either 120 for a bond of 100 or it ^^ill be;; 
^0. Will the creditor take one rupee less when the bond matures? I; 
ask Dr. Macphail how he is going to teach his students in the Christian 
C ollege. . When the bond is presented for a debt incurred 60 years ago 
\\ill he turn to the ratio at which the debt was incurred and will he pay 
more or less according to that ratio, or only the 100? I wait for an 
answer. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail: My answer to the Honourable Member 
is this, that of course if you are a business person naturally you pay at 
the market rate. But I understood we M^ere talking about the moral 
question, the inequity of saddling the country with a debt which it had 
not incurred. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am glad the Honourable Member admits 
that it is absurd to contend that the rate at which the debt was raised 
ought to be the rate at which it should be paid. 

An Honourable Member: Why does the country make that very propp- 
Bition in regard to the agricultural debt? 

Mr. Jamnadas M« Mehta: You had better ask the Agricultural Com¬ 
mission. I cannot see any sense in that. 
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Aq Honourable Member: Mr. Jamnadas Mehta belongs to the Cur¬ 
rency League. He puts forward that argument. 

jUr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I do not telong to the Currency League; the* 
Currency League belongs to me. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The best statement of its value 
that we have yet heard. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Therefore, Sir, I maintain that it is not 
possible for anybody to consider the rate of exchange at which the debt 
was raised, and one of the important points which the Honourable the 
Finance. Member made when replying to the general budget debate there¬ 
fore absolutely disappears in tht light of these facts. It is absurd and 
preposterous. Then he went into the question of payment in terms of 
commodity value. I want to expose another absurdity in the matter of 
this debt question which the Honourable the Finance Member has tried 
to impose on this House. He says, w^^at of tlie eommodilv value of the 
debt? T want to ask him whether he proposes to pay the debt as it 
matures on the basis of the commodity value of that debt when raised. 
In that case I will ask him to answer this question. Ho will find from 
the index numbers of wholesale prices in India and in foreign countries 
that the index number for India in 1918 was 2B6 as compared wiih 100 
for 1914. Well, Sir, we have raised ^ome erores of rupees of debt in the 
years 1917, 1918 and .1919, when the commodity value or the price level, 
which is the same thing, was 236 as against 100 in 1014. Supposing 
some of this debt matured to-day. The commodity value to-day is 146 
as against 100 for 1914 and 236 for 1918. 

Tbe Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: In order to correct this, may I 
just point out that the commodity number of prices in 1918 as compared 
vith 1914 was 178 and not 236. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: Well, Sir, I have here the Labour Gazette 
published by the Government of Bombay. It is the number for January 
1927, the latest. It gives the price levels as 236 for 1918. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What docs that compare with? It 
is not 100 for 1914 but something a great deal higher. That is a com¬ 
parison with 1870 or thereabouts. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: No, Sir, it is 1914. It is mentioned here at 
t>age 468 of this Gazette that 10C» was the figure for 1914 and 236 in 1918 
and 146 in 1926. I ask the Honourable the Finance Member whether he 
contends that he must pay the debt in terms of commodity value, whether 
the debt which was raised when the commodity value was 236 will, when 
the time comes for payment, be paid in terms of 146; this is the other 
preposterous fallacy to which the Honourable the Finance Member lent 
IJmself. You can neither pay your debt at the rate of exchange at which 
it was raised, nor in the commodity value of the time it was raised. You 
have to pay the bond in terms of the bond as it matures, and the point 
which we have been making is this,—^that you are now settling the ratio 
of this country; when the time of repayment comes, you will have to 
consider whether, when that time comes, you will pay it at Is. Ad. or at 
la. That is the only question. Bs. 100 must be paid—^there is na 
question of commodity value, there is no question of the rate of exchange.. 
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Bs. 100 must be paid, and the question before the House is not the 
ratio, not the commodity value, but whether you will repay it at 1«. 4d. 
or Is. 6d. : and in that case we maintain, Sir, in spite of anything that 
has been said from the Government Benches, in spite of anything that 
anybody can say, we maintain that we lose four crores of pounds for 
our ruperj debt if we go to Is. 6d. to-day. Well, Sir, that is the question 
of the principal. The same applies to the interest. In the meantime under 
the 18d. ratio we will have to pay interest at the higher level. 

Sir, wo have tried to point out in the statement which w'as issued 
yesterday to the Press and to the public in general that it is the higher 
ratio of the rupee which enables the Finance Member to boast of the 
so-called surpluses. And here I must not omit to pay my most reverential 
tribute of praise to that great Parsi, Mr. B. F. Madon, whose unrivalled 
mastery has not only (An Honourable Member on the Government Benches 
laughed)—why do you laugh? You are one of his servants. 

Mr. President: Order, order. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: The Honourable gentleman is a servant of Mr. 
Madon s it is not for him to laugh when Mr. Madon’s services are appre¬ 
ciated. 1 challenge anybody to show that Mr. Madon’s statements are 
wrong-^to prove, not merely to assert—the whole speech of the Finance 
51ember is full of assertions. Mr. Madon has shown in the statement I 
am referring to that nominally the rupee expenditure of the Government 
of India has gone dowm; but in terms of gold, the expenditure of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has increased, which implies a concealed burden on the 
people of this country. The year of grace 1924-25 was the year in which 
the full effects of the lictrenchment Committee’s labours were reflected, 
and we had a gold expenditure of 78 millions at that time. That represent¬ 
ed, at the rate of exchange prevailing at that time, Is, 2 gold, 129 
crores of rupees. In the subsequent year, 1925-26, from 78 millions in gold 
the expenditure of this countrj’^ rose to 98 millions in tenns of gold, which 
means that it rose by nearly 20 millions in terms of gold, although the 
figure remained 130 crores in place of 129 because in the meantime the 
ratio had risen from Ls. 2 j-V to ls.5/y. The rates of exchange are taken 
from the memorandum on Currency in the proceedings of the Koyal Com¬ 
mission in which these figures are worked out, so that their authenticity is 
beyond doubt. So 20 millions of sovereigns were mulcted from the people 
of this country in 1925-26 more than in 1924-25 which represented the 
high-water mark of retrenchment—^in the second year the expenditure was 
95 millions, that is, 17 millions more than the high-water mark of retrench¬ 
ment in 1924-25; and in the current year it is 93 millions, t.e., 15 .millions 
gold sovereign in excess over 1924-25. This 93 millions do not complete 
the whole story. You will have to add the provincial contributions, as 
they are in the Budget remitted only conditionally; therefore, if you want 
roaily to understand the position, you must add those things, and the 
figure would stand. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: What have the provincial contri¬ 
butions got to do with our expenditure? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: I am simply telling you for the purposes of 
the account that the provincial contributions were there. 

The Honourable! Sir Basil Blackett: They were not our expenditure, 
-they were part of our revenue. 
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Ur. Jamnadas M. Mehta: But they were included in order to enable 
you to incur this expenditure. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The expenditure is not altered by 
the fact that the provincial contributions are received or remitted. 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta: What I am saying is that it was the existence 
cl these provincial contributions which enabled you to spend 98 crores. It 
is their absence which enables you to spend 98 millions only. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. It is reduction of expenditure. 

Mr. Janmadas M. Mehta: These quibbles will not help you. {Th& 
Honourable 8ir Basil Blackett: '‘Hear; hear.'") But I say, Sir, that 93^ 
millions, for 78 millions, represents a difference of 15 millions: so in the 
course of three years, 20 millions, 17 millions and 15 millions which come 
to 52 millions of gold, additional expenditure in the course of three years' 
time has been taken from the people of this country : and yet we are told 
that our rupee expenditure is going down and that we are having surplus¬ 
es and giving remissions of taxation. Sir, the late Mr. Gokhale told Gov¬ 
ernment in 1902—and the present time is a repetition of the condit.ons 
which prevailed between 1899-1902—an exact parallel—it does not matter 
who the Finance Member is, whether a gentleman with an international 
reputation or no reputation at all, the parallel exists—the late Mr. 
Gokhale said, if you conceal taxation, you take more from the people 
without their knowing it, and no genius is required to create surpluses 
xmder snch conditions: I find the late Mr. Gokhale complained on the 
floor of the Imperial Legislative Council in 1902 that, having taken 
your level of taxation to the highest pitch possible on account of the ^all 
in the price of silver in 1892, you closed the mints, you ma.ntain('d your 
taxation at the same high level and you wanted yet mort* to spend, and 
finding it impossible openly to take more, you resorted to tliis subter¬ 
fuge of appreciating the rupee, until in the year 1001 and in the year 
v'^hich preceded it, you had bloated surplust s; and Mr. Gokhale said that 
it was a double WTong to the people of this country to take more from 
the tax-payer than is necessary and then claim thal tlio counfiy was 
prosperous. It leads to the extraordinary optimism of the Secretary of 
State—said Mr. Gokhale—that this country was prosperous. You take 
by way of taxation more than ihe people can boar; you take much more 
in a concealed manner, and at the end of it you come and say that it is a 
prosperous country. 

Now, Sir, as against these 52 millions gold of additional expendtiure, 
what is the remission of taxation that is given to us? Some remission 
oi taxation this year is given, while the provincial contributions arc sus¬ 
pended for one year. In the previous year some parti.al susf)ension took 
place, and in the years previous no suspension took place except in the 
case of Bengal: and for this paltry benefit of a few crores, the Legisla-^ 
ture and the country have been made to pay through this dodge of a higher 
rupee these additional crores which I defy anybody to contradict. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have contradicted them. 

Kr. JamnadaB M. Mehta: You have to, prove it. Your assertion can¬ 
not he'taken; the Honourable Member has to prove that these facts and 
figures are not correct. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: 1 challenge him to place these facts and 
figures before independent experts from outside India, and the Finance 
IMember will stand condemned before that court. Sir, I hope the House 
will not accept this higher rupee, and 1 hope the House will unceremoni¬ 
ously condemn the Government attempt to mulct us to the extent of 40 
crores by taxation of the kind I have mentioned. Even before 
the gliost of this Currency Bill was laid low, one Honourable 

nominaie/j Member from Bombay was mourning over it. I do 

not find him, my Honourable friend Mr. Haigh, present now. 
He was almost performing the funeral oration on this Bill. I had not yet 
iaid it low but he assumed the. role of a mock Mark Antony, and he al¬ 
most began to address the Members of this House as Mark Antony ad¬ 
dressed the Eomans—“Friends, Homans, countrymen." Then the Hon¬ 
ourable Member also did not hesitate to compare me—although I did 
not deserve that—to Brutus. The only thing I can say is that with all 

his autocracy, the Finance Member is not Julius Caesar, with all my 

opposition to him I am not Brutus, and with all his enthusiasm, my 
friend, Mr. Haigh, is not Mark Antony. Therefore it was no use for 
him to become a mock Mark Antony even before Ctesar was dead, to shed 
liis tears before they had become due. 

Turning \o the question of higher excliange its evils were mentioned 
i)y an important witness before the Currency Commission and after quot¬ 
ing them, I shall leave the House to their judgment on this Bill. The 
Currencty Commission asked that witness what were t)jc relative merits 
of higher and lower exchange, whether 2d. appreciation of the rupee would 
make any difierence or not or whether it would leave matters as they stood. 
That important witness stated that 2d. higher exchange meant as follows: 

“ Tt menns from tiie point of view of the debtor that his existing money debt 
becomes a larger one in terms of commodities.*^ 

—I come to the admission of this important witness— 

“ that his existing money debt becomes a larger one in terms of commodities. It 
means in tlie case of the creditor that bis credit is worth more in terms of com¬ 
modities than it was before. From the point of view of the wage-earner it is 
equivalent to an increase in real wages by means that are not as obvious either to 
him or to his employer as perhaps a direct increase would be. It would probably 
lead—almost certainly at the present time in view of the recent fall in Indian prices— 
it would lead to a considerable pre.ssure in .some industries, to an actual reduction in 
wages and possibly a strike. On the other hand it would mean that all those on fixed 
salaries or those who received customary wages—a great many wage-earners—would 
be better off in terms of real vrages. Its effect, I think, would he worse on the 
Indian industrialist who is in competition with foreign imports, particularly such 
industries as the steel industry and the engineering industries generally, which are 
comparatively a new feature in India, and on the cotton mill industry. It would pro¬ 
bably mean a considerable increase in the demand for protection already given and 
in our protective tariffs—though the effect, of course, would be presumably only 
temporary, and you may assume that within a comparatively short period of time 
most of the readjustments would take place; but there are some which take a long time 
such as, for example, the rates for po.stage stamps or railway fares. They are not 
always brought down or brought up very quickly following on a change of this sort. 
Then there is the land revenue. There of course one really wants to take a verv 
long view because it changes very slowly.*’ ^ 

These are the evils of a higher exchange mentioned by a very important 
witness and that very important witness was the Honourable the 
Finance Member himself. Sir, you will find that evidence reproduced 
in this ,important document, the publication by the Currency Lehgue, 
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the value of which the Finance Member admitted the other day. These 
important admissions of the effects of a higher exchange are admitted 
not by a. member of the Currency. League; they are admitted by the 
Honoui*able the Finance Member of the Government of India on page 13 
of this valuable document. He will now' ap])reciate the object witli which 
this was printed. And there you find in ])aragrjipli 01 the evils of a 
higher rate of exchange aiifl writtcTi in words of blood. Sir, ^vlien 
the admission of the Finance i^Iember is there in paragraph 01, page 13, 
cf this publication of the Cip’rqncy League, the evils of a higher exchange 
need not be proved by an agitator. They stand proved on the olHcial 
testimony. 

(At this stage Jtai Bahadur Shyam Narayan Singh, M.Ij.A., was seized 
with a fit and Members from all parts of the House ran to his assistance.) 

Mr. President: I adjourn llio House for fen minutes. 


The Assembly re-assembled at Tw^enty-Five Minutes to One of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


The Honourable' Sir Alexander Muddiman (Leader of the House). 
Before the Honourable Member resumes his speech it may -Reassure him 
to know that our unfortunate colleague is under medical treatment and is 
likely to be better in a short time. 

. Mr. Janmadas M. Mehta: Now, Sir, everyone will feel relieved tliat 
our Honourable friend is improving and, 1 hope, as the HoiKnirable the 
Home Member has said, he will soon return to this House. 

Eesuming the thread of debate, I only w^ant to make two more points. 
One is that this Bill can be described as a short cut to surplus 
budgets. This Bill is merely a short cut to surpluses; these are not the 
methods by wdiich surpluses should be raised. Surpluses are the result of 
growing prosperity, of great trade, of great productive and manufacturing 
activity in the land. These surpluses ought not to be surpluses due to 
exchange; the Commission has said exchange should nob be used as a 
lever for lowering wages; nor should it bo used for increasing taxation 
and expenditure. You will find if you refer to the cost of civil administra¬ 
tion and military services that the cost of civil administration has gone 
up with prices going down. Since 1924-25 prices have on the whole steadily 
showm a downward trend, and yet what do we find? We find that the 
civil administration in 1924-25 cost us 59 millions; to-day, in 1926, it costs 
us 80 millions. With prices going down civil administration costs us 20 
millions more. In the next year it will cost us 26 millions more, with prices 
going down, so that the prices going down it threatens to cost us 86 millions 
against 60 millions. Yet in the rupee figure you find that the civil and mili¬ 
tary expenditure is shown as having decreased. In military expenditure you 
find a reduction of nearly 7 crores as against that in 1924-25, and the House 
'becomes jubilant and the Honourable the Finance Member congratulates 
himself that he has reduced military expenditure. If you measure the cost 
of military establishment now, you will find that though the rupee cost 
the same in gold military expenditure has risen from 88 millions 
.pillions, and that is why the exchange is required to be high. The 
gold are growing, civil expenditure and military expenditure, the 
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*co8t of estttbliBluiients is growing, and therefore it is only by the lever of 
exchange they can show it to be lower in terms of rupees, While in reality 
it is millions and millions above what it was in 1924-25. The Honourabk 
the Finance Member, in replying to one of my points in the general debate, 
said, Oh it is no use comparing the figures of 1916-17 with the present 
figures because prices have risen.’* What is his answer to this? Prices 
may have risen since 1916-17; but in the last three years, with prices 
steadily going down, what is the explanation of the going up of the military 
expenditure from £88 millions in 1925-26 to £44 millions in 1926-27 and 
£42 millions in the budget year? These are the reasons why the exchange 
is being kept high for the purpose of concealing the expenditure all round 
and meeting higher expenditure all round. Although in rupees it appears 
to be low, iit gold, which is the international value of commodities, it is 
rising. And after all this heavy expenditure is incurred through concealed 
taxation we are given a crumb here, relief of taxation tliere, and we are 
expected to be grateful. When I remember that all this nominal reduc¬ 
tion of expenditure and even the remission of the provincial contributions 
is coming out of the pockets of the poor agriculturists and the manufac¬ 
turer in India; when I find that the only method for the remission of the 
provincial contributions is that the agriculturist will be mulcted by 40 
crores a year for years and years more, then I say, Sir, I shall have 
nothing to do with these remissions which are dipped in the blood of the 
agriculturist and the producer. I make Represent of them to the Honour 
able the Finance Member and T hope the House will make a present of it 
too and reject the Is. 6d. ratio. 

Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has spoken for about 57 minutes, 
during which time he made several points, and as I do not propose to occupy 
the time of the House to anything like that length, I shall be unable to 
deal with all of them. But I do propose to attack a few. 

Sir, I have not addressed the House before on the question of currency. 
I know it has been debated on the floor of this House times out of. number. 
It has been discussed by the mathematicians of Bombay on the Eailway 
Budget on the General Budget and on every possible occasion, and I am 
fairly pleased that at last, in discussing clause 4 of this Bill, we have come 
to grips with the question. Now I propose to discuss this matter, taking 
, as my text some words which my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas 
^ Thakurdas concurred with: 

“ The Commissioners say in parac;raph 77 : We are unanimous in Jiolding the view, 
and indeed it is a proposition which it would be difficult to controvert, that if it can 
be shown that prices have to a preponderant de<tree adjusted themselves to the existing 
de facto ratio, then that ratio must be adhered to.” 

The logical conclusion of that is that Sir Purshotamdas himself agrees 
with us that whether Is, 4d. or Is. 6d. is decided upon as the theoretical 
rate is a matter of purely academic interest. It would be all the same, to 
India in the long run whatever the rate may be. , . . , . 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants* Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Perhaps the Honourable Member will read paragraph 65 o.f 
my Minute of Dissent which refers to this. It is a very short panigrapH. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir Purshotamdas has addressed this House in the 
'Currency debates a great many times. I have never interrupted bhn and^ 
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I hope he will not interrupt me. The statement in which he conciOT^< 
is quite definite and it is capable of the interpretation which I have put 
upon it. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Not at all. 

Sir Walter Willson: It is generally admitted, at all events by others 
that, in the long run, at-the ultimate conclusion, it is of no consequence 
whether the rate is fixed at la. 4d, or Is. fid. or something else, as in the 
end all prices and everything else must adjust themselves to the rate. 
That is common ground, if there is any common ground at all in this debate. 
So that, although some may regret that the Is. 4d. rate was ever, T will 
not say abandoned, but lost, it is a matter of no consequence. 

Now here let me digress for just a few moments. Sir Purshotamdas 
accused the Government of India of havii^ confronted the Boy a I Com¬ 
mission with a *'faii acf^ompli,** to quote his own w’ords: of “not having 
hesitated by manipulation to keep up the rate even while we were in 
session.” Now what would Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas have wished 
the Government to do? Would he have wished the Government to wait 
until the rate was stable within 3/lfiths of Is. fid. and then, while the 
Commission were sitting, suddenl;^ cast it loose? Would a crew of a ship, 
having just grasped the ends of a storm—tossed sail, immediately let it 
go again while they wore seeking for ropes with which to peg it down ? 

Now as to the main question, has the cost of living adjusted itself to the 
new rate? I admit frankly that the reasons which satisfied nine-tenths 
of the Boyal Commission, Sir Stanley Beed. Mr. Shroff and a great many 
other authorities are sufficient to satisfy me, but not without examination. 
Sir Victor Sassoon made a speech the other day in which he tried to show 
that the fall in prices concurrent wdth the rise in the value of the rate 
from Is. 4d. gold—Sir Victor Sassoon invariably speaks in terms of srold 
so we may as well recognise that—amounted to only 1'883 per cent. That 
speech was so plausible and it summarised so well the general position 
of those who favour the Is. 4d. ratio that T should like to make some 
remarks upon it. It is true that the cost of living has not appreciably 
fallen since the rupee rose to 1«. fid,, but my Honourable friend, if he 
wishes to cite statistics, must look into the calculations and not be merely 
satisfied to jump to the answer which he may read. Take the “ Index 
number of wholesale prices in Calcutta ” given at nage 830 of the Indian 
Trade Journal. If we take the case of food alone—and that is fair to 
rny friend because food is really grown in the country and therefore should 
be the strongest evidence for the case he has tried to make out,—^food 
prices in October 1924, when the rate was at U, 4d. v^ere relatively low, 
that is for post-war prices. This was partly due to successive good har¬ 
vests and partly to the known fact that after a war in all countries agricul¬ 
tural produce is low compared vidth other articles. Mr. MeWatters says- 
in his Memorandum, Volume II, page 40, paragraph 1 ; 

“ It may be snid that the level of food priced is admittedly below the general 
average, . . . though certain other afrricnltural produce, r.i/,, raw cotton, are 

standing at a much higher level.” 

^ ^ fibres of wholesale prices in Calcutta, given at 

the Indian Trade Journal of Februai^ 17th, 1927. 1 will cite 
figures later to my friend if he wishes, but the fact is the 
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C(i]a;utta figures are more reliable, and the Currency Commissfon them- 
selves at page 69 of their Beport reported it so, because they include ja 
^ider range of articles. They have included 71 as against the 42 which 
appear in the Bombay list. Taking these figures Mr. Me Watters' statOr 
ment, his evidence, is strikingly confirmed and verified by comparing whole¬ 
sale prices in October, 1924, and January, 1927, the latest figures obtainable. 

Generally speaking, about half the cost of living of the cooly is made 
up of cereals and pulses and about half of other foodstuffs, oils, tea, etc. 
Now the price of cereals and pulses was unusually low in October, 1924, 
as a result partly of the stimulus to production given by the War and 
partly of favourable monsoons. The explanation is supported by the 
figures which I propose to put before the House. Cereals and pulses have 
risen considerably in price—especially pulses. Cereals have risen from 
188 to 143, pulses from 118 to 155. But for the rise in the value of the 
rupee, it is fair to assume that the rise in prices would have been greater. 
On the other hand, every other article of food has fallen: 

sugar from 222 to 184, 
tea from 213 to 140, 

. other foods from 217 to 165, 
oil seeds from 155 to 141, 
oil mustard from 115 to 114. 

The same table I may mention shows a fall in every other item except 
teak wood, but so far as I know only the Honourable Sir Charles Innea 
lives on wood eating a pencil a day. (Laughter.) 

The result is that owing to the specially low prices of cereals and pulses 
in 1924 the index numbers do not show a greater fall in general prices than 
30 points from 146 to 116 or 17 per cent. The same seems to be still 
further confirmed by the Bombay wholesale index figures; but here I can 
only make a comparison between October, 1924, and December, 1926 (the 
January figures were not ready). I find that: 

cereals rose from 141 to 143, 
pulses from 95 to 131, 
sugar fell from 196 to 156, 
and other foods from 263 to 144, 

a general fall for food above of 27 points, and general wholesale prices 
from 181 to 146 or 19*3 per cent. Now these are of course wholesale 
figures. I want to make that plain because Sir Victor Sassoon quoted 
I believe retail figures. I wanted to show in the first place that 1924 was 
a year in which cereals and pulses were exceptionally cheap. 

The second point T wish to make is more important. By showing that 
the prices of cereals and pulses have risen and the prices of all other foods 
gone down I have adduced some considerable evidence that prices have 
adjusted themselves to the existing ratio and that was the point I was 
engaged upon. 

Sif Victor in that speech of his appeared before this House in the wlpte 
raiment of the penitent. He had been right in telling the Commission 
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what the losses to his pocket were, but he was wrong in telling the House 
what the h) the stomach of the millhand were. He thought it was 

12^ per cent, in both cases, but now he knew he lost 12^ per cent., but 
the millhand had only gained IJ per cent. So when he put down a rupee 
it was is. 4(L plus 12^ per cent, but when the millhand picked it up he 
only }>ickc‘d up Ls. 4d. plus per cent. That is a very strange 
phenomenon, the House will agree I 

At the moment 1 must not overlook the question of “ lag 1 am 
not concerned to deny the existence of lag. It is a slow and laborious 
process and I (udy mention it here to show that I liave not overlooked it. 
Blit while there is a lag I do not for a minute admit, as it is apparently 
attempted to be shown by the other side, that that Ipg is permanent. 
This brings me to the question of the ryot in relation to the ratio. We 
are accused of wishing to deprive the ryot of the improvement which, it 
is admitted, has taken place in his lot since 1914. The gold price for 
crops has risen since 1914 by between 40 and 60 per cent. The rise in 
wages has gone up even in the last five years in, say the tea gardens, by 
80 per cent. 

Sir Victor Sassoon in answer to question No. 5059 appears to admit 
that he could not see why “ any advantage which came fortuitously was 
not to be taken away. We are taking away the advance they got by 
luck and never expected Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas himself devotes 
fifteen paragraphs in his Minute to proving that rnillhands are getting 
too much and he said in the House the other day that their wages will 
have to be reduced. So a fortuitous gain by ryots is fit and proper; by 
Bombay rnillhands it is wrong, iniquitous. 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Your whole reasoning is wrong. 

Sir Walter Willson: But I do not for one moment admit that the ryot 
will be unjustly treated. It is said that the price which the agriculturist 
gets for his crops is fixed by the world prices and that, I think, is almost 
incontrovertible—at any rate it is true to a very large extent. The argu¬ 
ment then goes on to show that be practically does not benefit by a fall 
in prices. That has been dealt with, by other speakers I think, but we 
must not forget that the prices of home-produced articles are influenced 
and indeed controlled by the prices of foreign articles. Is not that the 
very complaint now, that Bombay cloth is affected, driven down in price 
by the imported cloth? Even if the ryot does not benefit immediately 
directly—and again I do not deny that there is such a thing as lag—he 
gets his benefit indirectly as has been fully dealt with already by other 
speakers in the course of different debates; and I do not propose to go 
over the same ground again. 

There is in my opinion an economic fallacy implicit in many of the 
arguments used by the other side. They seem to assume that it is harder 
to maintain exchange at one rate than another. No doubt it is harder 
ta'inetal a higher rate or a lower rate; but once a rate is established, 
it seeirw to me to make very little difference in resources to maintain it 
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Now, Sir, another argument which was used yesterday by Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas was that the rise in exchange had adversely 
affected the purchasing power of the cultivator. I think I am right in 
saying that this is the main argument on which Sir Victor Sassoon and 
other millowners rest their claim, that a reversion to Is. 4d. will result in 
a benefit to the cotton industry. They say “ Tuet the cultivator have 
more rupees for his produce and then he will be able to pay higher prices 
to us for our cotton manufactures.*' Ii; other words, the more rupees he 
will get for his surplus produce the more rupees he will pay out for what 
he has to buy. As I understand this argument it amounts to this: drop 
the rate of exchange from Is. 6d. to Is. 4d. and the cultivator will get 11 
per cent, more rupees for his produce. Now*, whom is the cultivator to 
get tliese extra rupees from? Only a small proportion of India’s total 
crops is exported. Therefore only a small proportion of these extra rupees 
are received from outside India. Take rice, for example. Only 8 per 
cent,, of the total rice crop is exported. Who will pay the extra price for 
the other 92 per cent.—the total consumed in the country? Take wheal, 
of which only some 7 per cent, of the total crop is exported. Now' who 
will pay the extra price for the other 93 per cent? I say, the wage-earners, 
the middle classes, the clerks in offices and other consumers of that 
description; they are the people who will have to pay these extra prices 
to cultivators in order that they may pay higher prices to cotton mills 
for tlieir manufactures. 

Now, what are the cotton mills to do with tho extra rupees they are 
to get from the millowners? The optimistic millowmers say ‘'Convert 
our manufacturing losses into profits; these extra rupees having come to 
us, do not go any further ”, The millowners and the cultivators are to 
8hak(‘ hands and be ver>^ thankful that exchange has been reduced from 
Is. (Sd. to Is. 4d. to provide more rupees to the eurtivator to pass on to the 
millowners. But does the simple-minded millowner imagine that this is 
all that happens? Is he not aware that the wage-earners and other 
classes of consumers from whom these cultivators get these extra rupees 
are likewise consumers of the mills’ manufactures? They also consume 
the mills’ manufactures, and as such, they are also expected to pav higlier 
prices for their cotton clothes. But unlike the cultivator they have not 
got any extra rupees with which to pay the higher prices. Wliat hanpens? 
The wage-earner goes to his employer, ho goes to the millowmer and says, 
"If I must pay higher prices for my rice or other foodstuffs, I W'ant 
higher wages to enable me to meet the increased cost Obviously the 
vicious circle goes on. 

Sir, opinions are very greatly divided as to whether it is advisable now 
to fix the ratio at Is. 4d. or at Is. M. The advocates of Is, 4d, haVe 
been extremely vociferous, but w'hat is the calm and considered opinion 
of the various Chambers of Commerce? They trade; they are the ex¬ 
porters and the importers of the trade of this country. They are also the 
greatest debtors and the greatest creditors (or amongst them) in the 
country, and with a single exception where tho decision is not unanimous 
they are all in favour of la. 6d. 

In a nutshell, it comes to this. As I said in the beginning, over a 
given period, it matters nothing whatever. But when you are trving to 
take a step to fix exchange, it is better to fix it in the neighbourhood of 
What it is, than make any drastic upheaval and put it upon another basis 
with all the dislocation that it is bound to bring a^out. 
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So much has been said about the interests of the ryot that I should 
like the House to consider it even from the point of say, the tea coto* 
^hnies. Surely, tea is an agricultural industry first and foremost. Never¬ 
theless, the Indian Tea Association are definitely in favour of fixing the 
exchange at 1«. fid. I want to be clearly understood on that point, because 
Reference has been made to the fact that my Honourable friend Mr. 
Chalmers here who represents the planters of Assam is in favour of la. 4d. 
fie is of course at liberty, as every other Member of this House, to hold 
what views he likes, but the view of the Tea Association, the v’ew of the 
producing companies who have to sell their tea abroad, is definitely In 
favour of fixing the exchange at Is fid. They know the argument that 
has been made here that the agriculturist will receive more rupees f6r 
their produce at the la. 4d. rate is fallacious. They know that they are 
phid for their commodities in terms of gold, and that it is of no conse¬ 
quences to them to reduce the ratio as wages and charges would have to 
go up, even though from the point of view of the labourer there is a lag: 

Well, Sir, I have just one further remark to make. I read in the 
Indian News Agency Telegram this morning the following telegram: 

“ New Delhi, 7th March. Following telegram been received from Secretary of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. Considering exchange moving round Is. 6d. for 
tlie last four years in view of interest of vast population using cloth and other 
imported commodities also vast majority of wage-earners being buyers of surplus 
agricuHural produce and importers machinery for growing industries as also to exclude 
possibility of reinstitiiting provincial contributions and enhanced taxation, Chamber 
Supports the ratio of Is. 6d.’* 

6ir, that telegram is not from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce who, 
«ince they gave their evidence in favour of Is*, fid. before the Eoyal Com- 
ihiss’on, have steadily adhered to it, but from the Bengal National Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce who have now come round to this way of thinking. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I rise to support the amendment which has 
been moved by my friend, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. I do so on behalf of a 
constituency, which is mainly agriculturist, and which I have the honour 

represent in this House. Besides this, Sir, I support this amendment 
on behalf of the Indian Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta of which I 
happen to be President and which is representative, of almost all forms of 
interests such as of importers, exporters, bankers, industrialists, insurance 
companies, and shipping companies. (Mr. K. Ahmed: “ And the culti¬ 
vators?'’) I am representing the cultivators in this House.. I represent a 
constituency which, as T have already mentioned, is mainly an agrcul- 
tjurist constituency. (Mr. K. Ahmed: “They can be bought over.'*) 
Being myself a zemindar. Sir, I can claim to speak on behalf of the agri¬ 
culturists, of the 3,000 poor tenants who live in my zemmdarh Sir, before 
I proceed to meet the arguments advanced by the supporters of the Is, 6d, 
rhtio, I would like to address a few words through vou, Sir, to the 
Honourable Members of this House. Sir, when Sir (then Mr.) Dadiba 
)^lal made his recommendation in favour of 1«. 4rZ., and appended his 
minute of dissent to the Babington Smith Committee Report the whole 
(Country lodged its strong protest against fixing the ratio at an artificials 

g rate ql,, two shillings. Unfortunately, in the Legislature of that time we 
jDioi an elected majority, and therefore withi an autrerat'e bureaucifSo^; 

position to put on the Statute-book the ratio“"fif 
sBillings. Now, Sir, things are quite different to-day. Fortunat^f; 
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we have got a Legislature which cousists of a majority of elected Members 
and therefore, Sir, our responsibilities are very great. Sir, it is well known 
that the entire country has sent its protest against the artificial ratio of 
1«. 6d. which is proposed to be put on the Statute-book by the Govern¬ 
ment. Sir, thousands of telegrams and petitions signed by thousands ot 
Mople all over the country have been sent in to the Members of this 
House. (Mr. K, Ahmed: They are interested persons.") All the 

Indian Chambers—my Honourable friend, Sir Walter Willson, when ne 
was referring to the Chambers of Commerce probably had in mind only 
the :European Chambers of Commerce {Sir Walter Willson: " The Bengal 
National.")—all the Indian Chambers of Commerce have unanimous; 
protested against the ratio of Is. fid. {Sir Walter Willson: "Not tfib 

Bengal National.") Sir, even the Bengal National put forward their 

views before the Currency Commission in favour of Is. 4d. {Sir WaltSf 
Willson: "But they have now changed their minds.") And it 

would have been better, Sir, if Sir Walter Willson had inquired 
of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce whether this 
telegram which is received just *now is a telegram sent by the 

Chamber after carefully reconsidering the question at its general meeting, 
or whether it is only a telegram sent by the Secretary or President as 
the case may be without consulting the other members. Sir, I am myself 
a member of the Bongjd National Chamber of Commerce and I can tell 
the House that never in my presence, or to my knowledge has this ques- 
t^’on been reconsidered or re-opened at a general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, and therefore it is unfair on the part of 
the Secretary of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce to circulate 
such telegrams among the Members of this House. 

Sir Walter Willson: On a point of personal explanation, Sir. I trust 
that the Honourable Member did not understand that that telegram was 
sent to me. I was careful enough to say that it appeared in the " Indian 
News Agency " telegrams. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: But it docs not make any diffe^rencc. Any¬ 
how, the duty of this House and particularly of the elected Members is 
wery clear. It is ratlier significant, Sir, here that even some of the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments have not been able to give theV wholehearted support 
to this ratio of Is. 6d. The Punjab Government says: 

“In regard to the rate at which the rupee should be stabilised there is' some 
difference <)f opinion. On the understanding that the rupee can be maintained at a 
rate corresponding to an exchange ratio of I5. 6d. the Governor in Council accepts by 

a majority tlic arguments of the Currency Commission in favour of that rate.** 

It is to be noted here that the Punjab Government—the Government of 
a province which is entirely agriculturist—^find it impossible to give their 
wholehearted support in favour of Is. fid. and extend their support only on 
a certain condition. That condit’on is, only if the ratio can be maintained 
at Is. fid. Then and then alone can they support this ratio. Even then, 
they support it only by a majority and not unanimously. Sir Malcol^m 
Hailey knows very well what it means to maintain an art'ficial ratio and 
having regard to his past experience I may take it, Sir, that he has thrown 
a friendly bint to SirBaail Blackett, "Think twice before you launch on tins 
new wild project." The Bombay Government has been wise enough not 
to express any opinion on this matter. Mr. Thompson, the Dean of the 
[Faculty of Commerce and Economics in the Allahabad University, 
not support Is. 63.. and says: m % 

V In the United Provinoes there are now many settlements which were made beieSM 
"1914 When the ratio was Is. 4d. and it would seem unjust that this should be increased 
itn terms df agricuttar&l jproduee by 12^ per cent.*' 
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He says that ** there should be something sacred about the standard of 
value/' and his conclusion is: “ Therefore, on the whole, I favour keep¬ 
ing the old rate of Is. 4d.*’ 

Mr. Darling, Commissioner of Income-tax in the Punjab, a province 
which is almost entirely an agriculturist province, submits this opinion: 

“ The rate proposed has the obvious advantage of approximating to that which 
has been more or less in force for the last two years. Its drawback is that in 
benefitting the consumer, the importer and creditor at the expense of the producer, 
the exporter and the debtor, it is likely to operate to the disadvantage of the agricul¬ 
tural community, that is to'say, to the disadvantage of the majority of this country.’* 

I have deliberately cited the opinions of. these gentlemen because these 
are authorities who can claim to represent the agriculturists’ opinion and 
they go clearly to prove that Is. 6d. is not in the interest of the agricultur¬ 
ists. As I have stated,. Sir, apart from the agricultural interests we have 
been receiving strong protests from all parts of the country against fixing 
the ratio at the rate of Is. 6d. I wish to say to the Members of this House 
that their duty is very clear. It is quite possible that the Government 
may be able to carry this measure through, with the support of nominated 
Members, mysterious brokers, reputed contractors and pampered professors, 
but I may say, Sir, that even if we are defeated, our defeat will be glorious 
and if the Government are victorious, their victory will be the victory of 
wrong over right. I again beg to appeal to this House to vote solidly against 
the Is. fid. ratio with one will and one voice. I wish to address a few words 
to the Europenn Members of this House. Unfortunately during the days 
of the Reverse Councils policy they played a “ rather sorry ” part by 
supposing the Government in favour of 2s. I am sure tlu'v must he 
rather regretful to-day that they extended their support to the Govern¬ 
ment and I hope that if they are capable of learning anything from 
the hitler experiences c f the past they will pause to reeonsider their 
attitude before blindly following the Government and going into the 
wn^Tig lobby. I wish to tell my European friends in this House, that 
although they were not all of them born and bred in this country, they 
have ealen the salt of India and I hope they will not be untrue to the 
salt. T will also remind them of the message of His Majesty the King 
Emperor in w^hich His Majesty said: 

I earnestly pray that in the Conncil House about to bo opened wisdom and 
justice may find their dwelling place.*' 

I have not the least doubt about their sense of wisdom, but I hope, Sir, 
that they will also prove to the Indian Members that they are not with¬ 
out a sense of justice. 

To come to the main point, I should like to say, Sir, tliat for Ihe last 
six months ihe Honourable the Finance Member has made groat attempts 
to canvas opinion in the country in favour of Is. fid. I have* had the honour 
of lislening to his speeches and of reading his speeches. I also had the 
hviionr at the Indian Chamber of Commerce, of listening to his H points, 
tinich is one more than the well known Ten Commandments and three 
Id^s'than the famous 14 points of President Wilson. The Finance Mem- 
ber makes a complaint that we did not reply to his eleven points. I beg 
'spbihit, Sir, to this House that the Honourable the Finance Member 
WHs our distinguished guest and we did not desire to put him to any 
dte^v^adence as he definitely told us then that the tihie at his dispcsall 
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WAS very short. But we did not fail to discuss these 11 poinls in the 
press. Not only that. I personally after replying to his ll points put 
him 0 questions in the press which have not up to this lime been replied 
to by the Finance Member. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: If Ihe Honourable jM ember will 
peiroit me, I said no serious reply had been made to my 11 points. 

Sir Purshotaxudas Thakurdas: That is a question of opinion ilien. 

Mr. Ohandiyam Das Birla: Our serious reply or question is net taken 
as such by the Honourable the' Finance Member. He did nob care tj 
reply to the nine points we put to him and as I know my friend Sir 
Pursliotamdas is going to reply to his 11 points in detail, I need not detain 
tlie House on that point. Sir, what did we find in the speech of the 
[Honourable the Finance Member which he delivered yesterday. He 
began with the word “ stability and ended with the same. Sir, I do 
not at all disagree with the Finance Member that we cught to achieve 
stability, I am at one with him there, but it all depends on the sacrifice 
we have to make to achieve that stability. I cannot understand whv 
the Honourable the Finance Member forgot all the charms of stability 
when Sir Purshotamdas Tliakurdas wanted to bring in a Bill in the last 
Legislature to stabilise the rupee at la. 4d. I wish. Sir, bhat he had 
shown the same love for stability which he is now showing. 1 again 
wish to assure the Honourable the Finance Member that I want slabilit^' 
but I want it at the proper rate, at thd natural rate and not an artificial 
rate, ’ Sir, we all know that during the abnormal period of the War 
almost every currency was driven away from its moorings. Now, Sir, 
if three years back any one in England had suggested that storlin':: ought 
to be stabilised al its depreciated value T know what reply he would have 
gOfc from Englishmen; and yet, Sir, in India the Government have the 
courage to discuss a measure which violates the sanctity of the standard 
of value. 

Now, Sir, the Finance Member has repeated in all his spo. ehes two 
arguments in favour of Is. 6d. One is that the 1.9. Gd. is the de facto 
ratio, .and the other is that prices have adjusted themselves to the new ratio. 
Now, Sir, I do not think the Honourable the Finance Membei means to 
say that it takes a very long time for tliosc3 commodilies which are either 
expor1x‘-d or imported from foreign countries to adjust themselves to any 
new r i-io. I agree that it does nol take even longer than a \^eek for 
commodities which are imported or exported to adjust themselve.s to any 
ratio, whether it be Is., or 2s. or 10.9. But the real question is,, whether 
the prices of those commodities, which are produced internally and con¬ 
sumed internally, have adjusted themselves to the new ratio. I want 
lo ask the Honourable the Finance Member to prove by figures whether 
the general level of prices is adjusted to the new ratio of Is, Gd, And, 
Sir, it ought to be borne in mind that aflor all our foreign trade is only 
about 5 to 10 per cent, of our total internal trade. Therefore, until he 
can pri>ve that the general level of prices has been adjusted, does not 
lie in his mouth to say simply arbitrarily that the prices have adjusted 
themselves. Sir, I feel great regret that this queslion of adjustment 
was not properly tackled even by the Currency Commission. Index 
figures have been cited from time to time. They tell quite a different 
title, Yel those who were determined to give their verdict In favour 
U, fid. did not want to see what the figures showed and did not want to 
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‘ listen to what the figures said. Sir, I would again Hhe to place tjie 
index figures before this House, because they have only just now been 
cited by my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson. Now, Sir, at 
present the Calcutta index figure is 146, the United Kingdom figure is 
.152 and the United States figure is 148. That is, the average of the 
world stands to-day at 160 as compared with 146 of Calcutta. Now, Sir, 
these index figures are based on 100 for a period of time when the ex¬ 
change ruled at la. 4d. Therefore, in order to bring a proper equation 
between these two index figures, the Indian index figure ought to be 11. 
per cent, lower than the world index figure; that is, at the world index 
of 160 the index figure should be 134^ or something like that. Sir, I 
want tf> put this question to the Honourable the Finance Member— 
whether I am correct or not in assuming that, in order to bring about an 
^equation between the Indian index and the world index, on the basis of 
the new ratio, the Indian index figure ought to be about 11 per cent, or 
something like that lower than the world index figure. The Honourable 
the Finance Member might say that since then a lot of new tariffs have 
been imposed. I quite agree with him. Let him find out what those 
new tariffs are. These index figures are based on the average of prices 
of nearly 70 articles. Out of them only about 10 or 12, whatever that 
may be are imported articles. Let him find out what was the tariff as 
it stood in pre-war days, and how the duties on imports have increased 
sitLC'e then. I of course have found it out, and 1 can say with all the 
emphasis at my command that he will be able to find out from the index 
figures that prices have adjusted themselves only to the extent of four 
per (‘ent. and still 7 per cent, or more has to be adjusted, if he finds 
that 1 am wrong in my figures, let him come forward and prove to the 
satisfaction of this House that I am wrong and he is right. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I want to be able to follow the 
Honourable Member. What do 4 per cent, and 7 per cent, inoaii? That 
mak'-.s 11 out of 100. The Honourable Member says that prices have 
adjusted themselves to the extent of 4 per cent, and still 7 per cenl. have 
to come; that makes 11. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: To the extent of 11 per cent. 

The Hrnourable Sir Basil Blackett! I see the 11 per cent. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla: Now, Sir, so far ubout the index figures. 
He may say that the index figures are not reliable, but then I wouid 
suggest to him, is it right to use the index figures when it suits his pur¬ 
pose and to say that they are not reliable when it does not suit him? 
Either he has to rely on the figures or find out some new method of 
proving that the prices have adjusted themselves. But, Sir, as i said just 
now, it is quite possible thal 6 or 10 or 16 years hence prices may adjust 
themselves to the new ratio but they are not adjusted to-day. But what 
hc’ppens after this? I ask, what happens after the prices are adjusted 
full} ? Then begins, Sir, a new era of troublq. The debtor begins to 
lose to the extent of 12^ per cent, to the advantage of the creditor, to 
^the advantage of the Shahukar, to the advantage of the Government. 
,^l|i^^). the prices are fully adjusted, every public servant who is in receipt 

%;#^Iai*y gets it increased by 12J per cettt. Similarly, all taxation IS 
12J per cent. Sir, this has been admitted even by the Bighi 
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Honourable Hilton Young, who was the Chairman of the Currency Com¬ 
mission, and he said it in so many words in his paper The Financial 
News that if the Government was going to adopt a ratio of la. 6d., the 
land revenue ought to be reduced by 12J per cent. "Sir, Mr. ICiseh in: a 
note which he submitted to the Currency Commission said; 

** It should be noted in this connection that an important part of their (t.e., Local 
'Governments*) income is derived from land revenue, which is either permanently fixed 
or only capable of slow expansion over an extended period." 

And now. Sir, simply by a stroke of the pen the Finance Member wants to 
unsettle the settlement of land revenue, he wants to increase taxation, he 
wants to increase the capitalist’s capital to the disadvantage of the 
agriculturist, the tax-payer, the debtor, and so on. Now, Sir, let him 
say whether it is correct or not that after the adjustment the debtor 
begins to lose to the advantage of the creditor and that the Government 
revenues are increased automatically to the extent of 12J per cent. I 
maintain, Sir, that before the prices are adjusted, we have got one kind 
-of sufferings. Until the prices are adjusted, the foreign importer is en¬ 
couraged to the disadvantage of the native exporter, and when the prices 
are adjnsted, the debtor, the tax-payer, begins to lose to the advantage 
of the sreditor, the Government. 

Now, Sir, the other argument of the Honourable the Finance Member 
is that this is the de facto ratio. Now, Sir, the history of this de facto 
ratio is very interesting. We all know. Sir, that India is in a peculiar 
position of exporting or selling more than of importing or purchasing. She 
has to receive a large surplus from the foreign countries and in order to 
get that surplus converted into local currency the Indian exporter has to 
depend upon the mercies of the Government. If the Government refuses 
to supply any new currency, the consequence is that the rupee must rise. 
This is the position in which we are situated. Mr. Kisch of the India Office 
provided a statement to the Currency Commission in which he said that 
in pre-war days the annual absorption of currency amounted to about 22J 
crores of rupees. Now, Sir, if we accepted that figure as correct—and I 
do not know, Sir, what the Honourable the Finance Member thinks to be 
the correct figure for the present time—there should have been an expansion 
of currency to the extent of about 140 crores during the last 6 or 7 years. 
Instead of that, what do we find? Sir, the Finance Member contracted 
currency to the extent of about 45 crores up to August 1924, and since then 
he effected a further contraction of about 16 or 17 crores up to February 
1927. During the last seven years he effected contraction to the extent 

of about 60 crores, while we should have had in this period an expansion 

of about 140 crores. Now, Sir, he might say I am not correct, that he is 

correct. But he ought to justify the ground or grounds on which he 

contracted the currency. If we take the figures of our exports, of the 
balance of trade in favour of India, of general production for the last seven 
years as compared with 1914 or 1918, wc find that in every direction them 
has been an increase. We find that while the average crop of rice in 1911 
to 1915 was about 283 lakhs tons, the average from 1921 to 1926 was 318 
lakhs tons. Similarly the crop of tea increased fr6m 29 crores lbs. to 34 
•crores lbs. So with regard to cotton yam, piece-goods, jute manufacture, 
coal, petroleum, raw sugar, ground-nuts, in every direction, production has 
Ihcreased in India as compared with 1913 or 1914. Again, the population 
as compared with 1913 has increased. The balance ol trade in favniir 
/crK India hfite increased and the prices stand 75 per cent, higher than% 
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pre-war times. Therefore, it will be rather enlightening to know, how with an 
increased price, with increased production, with an increased trade balance, 
with an increased population and with increased internal trade the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member could justify the contractions which he has 
effected during the last six years. He might say, Sir, that the currency 
was redundant. But even the man in the street can understand that when 
there is scarcity of a commodity, its price goes up; when there is excess* 
supply as compared with the demand, the price of the commodity goes 
down. And what do we find, Sir, to-day? Has the price of the rupee 
increased or decreased? We find to-day "the price of the rupee is ruling 
at Is. 6d. instead of at Is. 4d. And what is it due to? Tt is due solely to 
the reason, that the demand is more than the supply. This very fact that 
the rupee is dear goes to prove that we require more currency in the country 
than the amount existing at present, and therefore there is no ground 
for justification of this huge contniclion which the Honourable the Finance 
Member has effected during the last seven years. 

I hope, Sir, when the Honourable the Finance Member gets up to reply 
to all the arguments which have boon advanced from this side he will take the 
trouble to explain to us on what ground he has coniracted this huge amount 
of currency during the last seven years, while an expansion was rightly 
due. I think it is his duty to explain this to tHe Members of this House 
and I hope he will take the opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. Pre^dent; If the Honourable Member desires to continue longer 
than five minutes, I think he had bettor continue his speocli afior the 
recess. 


Mr. Ghanshyazn Das Birla; I don’t think, Sir, that T will take more 
than ten minutes. 


Now, Sir, it could bo proved furt.h63r by the telegrams which passed 
between the Secretary of State and the Finance D(?partrncnt as to whether 
this is a natural or an artiPieially puffed-up ratio. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has 
already read part of the corrospondenoo which was exchanged between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of India, hut this is so very interest¬ 
ing that I propose to read some more extracts from the same. Sir, after 
effecting a large contraction in currency the Finance Department decided 
that the exchange should be stabilised at Is. 6d., but unfortunately the 
Secretary of State wanted that exchange ought to he allowed to go higher 
than even Is. 6d., and this explains this protracted correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India. 

The Finance Member wired to the Secretary of State in October 1924: 


' beginning to be realised generally that the stringency in the market 

18 the direct outcome of Government action in contracting currency, or rather in 
placing strict limits on possibilities of expansion.** 

He stated further: 

** There is a serious risk of a financial crisis if we keep the screw on too tight.*** 


j And he then proceeded to say; 

i which we have tentatively ih mind would be , . , to 

sterling as the figure at which we elesire to statiWSe 
is not todangered, which is only likeJy in the 
^eiit of falling in gold value of sterling; and to wait until gold and sterlitir 

Are on a par before fixing the rupee by Statute.*’ siwimg: 
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This was a telegram which the Finance Member sent to the Secretary 
of State in October 1924, w’hich shows that it was long before this the 
Government of India had made up its mind to fix exchange at Is, 6d. 
But, Sir, at the same time the Government of India realised the difficulty 
of fixing exchange at Is. 6d. in the teeth of strong opposition, and there¬ 
fore they wired to the Secretary of State : 

“ But we realise that questions of such fundamental importance should not bo 
decided without a formal inquiry by some kind of Committee.” 

“Formal enquiry by some kind of committee” is a phrase the signi¬ 
ficance of which I think will interest the House. I am sure after reading 
these telegrams some of the Members like Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, will 
not feel proud of having served on a Commission which in the words of the 
Government was to conduct just a “formal enquiry”. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in his speech on the 5th August stated that he 
had been asked by a knight moderate, a member of the Council of State, 
whether he had seen the Report of the Currency Commission. When 
asked to explain what he meant, the knight member remarked that the 
report had already been written out and that it required only to be signed. 
We can now see that Mr. Jamnadas was not far wrong in his reading of 
the situation. However the Finance Member sent a further wire to the 
Secretary of State: 

” Increase in the rate beyond sixteen pehce is to be deprecated in the best 
interests of the country and that both Indian exports and industries would be adversely 
affected by any higher rate.*^ 

The telegram went on further to say: 

“ We believe that an opportunity which may not recur is offered at the present 
moment of obtaining general acquiescence even in Bombay in a policy which will give 
us a permanently higher rate than 1«. 4d. ^Id. We regard it as of neat importance, 
politically, quite apart from financial merits, to take commercial opinion along with 
us in this matter.’^ 

To which, Sir, the Secretary of State replied by wire, and his reply practi¬ 
cally amounted to “Well done, Blackett!” He said: 

” 1 appreciate vigour and skill with which case for postponing this issue has been 
expounded on numerous occasions by Finance Member despite strong pressure from 
certain quarters for attempting forthwith permanent solution.” 

I am afraid those “certam quarters” were none other than the Indian 
Chambers of Commerce. Now, Sir, this goes to show that the Government 
of India had made up their mind long ago that the rate ought to be fixed 
at l8. 6d. Therefore, it is not fair now to say that having got a de facto 
ratio we are doing only what we cannot help. I do not wish, Sir, to take 
up any more time of this House, although I wanted to touch on a few 
other points. I can quite see the time for lunch is arrived and therefore we 
must adjourn I will therefore conclude my remarks with an appeal to 
the House. The statement by the Government that la. fid. is not a rate 
brought about by manipulation is not correct, as can be seen from facts 
and figures, especially the telegrams which have passed between the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the Government of India; the prices have not adjusted 
themselves to !«• fid. And therefore all of us, at least all the elects 
Members, ought to oppose the Bill. Whatever happens, wither we win 
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or are defeated, 1 hope all the Members who realise their duty and respon¬ 
sibility will vote in favour of the amendment moved by my friend Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta. (Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. Kikabhai Premchand (Bombay: Nominated Non-Ofhcial): May I 
request of the Chair to let me come up as my voice is not very strong. 

Mr. President: The Chair is prepared to make an exception in the case 
of Mr. Kikabhai Premchand as he says his voice is low. 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand: Sir, so much has been said and written on 
this issue—the ratio at which the rupee shall be stabilized in relation to 
gold—that there is little which can be profitably added to the discussion. 
I do not pose as a “currency expertnor am I a theorist, nor an econo¬ 
mist; but in the capacity of a plain business man I wish to express my 
conviction, which is not a hew one, but is based on the close study of 
industrial and commercial conditions, and has been held from the com¬ 
mencement of this controversy, that the rate of stabilization should be 
one shilling six pence to the rupee, which is the best in the interest of 
India as a whole. If it were sought to make a lower ratio effective, the 
result would exercise a seriously detrimental effect on the prosperity of the 
country. 

Sir, the Koyal Commission, v^hich investigated with such patience and 
completeness the Indian currency question, held before it one finn object¬ 
ive, the stabilization of the rupee in relation to gold on a basis which would 
cause the least possible disturbance to Indian economic conditions. After 
this close and careful study, it decided, by a large majority, that the do 
facto rate of one shilling six pence w'as the ratio which would best attain 
this end. With that recommendation, and the reasons which led to it, 

I am in entire agreement. Although it may be true to argue that exchange 
stability is a convenience rather than a necessity, it is such an immense 
convenience to all industry and commerce that it is almost worshipped by 
practical business men. It enables them to conduct their operations with 
confidence; it eliminates the extra charges, which are inevitable with a 
fluctuating exchange, and which constitute a tax on all commercial opera¬ 
tions. , Exchange stability is therefore a direct and invaluable benefit to 
all classes, and particularly to the great agricultural community, which is 
,^he backbone of the country. The rate which the Commission recommend¬ 
ed has been in existence for over two years. Inevitably there has been an 
immense volume of adjustment to it. Any artificial disturbance of this 
therefore would violently disturb all these adjustments, and force 
uippB US a further painful state of disturbance, and of readjustment to the 
^l^iifjijrate. I cannot think that this would be for the good of India; I am 
certain that it would set up forces prejudicial to our commerce 
^4 4^U8fery, and that if the attempt were made we should bitterly rue 
day. 
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But, Sir, it Bas been argued that this stability, firmly assured over a 
period of two years, has been attained by Government manipulation of 
the currency system. May I direct the attention of this House to what is ^ 
the outstanding merit of the whole scheme of currency reform? Under 
the currency system as it exists, and as it has existed since the closing 
of the Mints in 1893, an element of “management** was essential. If 
this task has been discharged, as it is in all other great countries by Note 
Issue Banks, which conduct their operations exactly as Government 
“manages’* our currency, it would have passed unnoticed. It would not 
even have excited comment much less acid political attack. There has been 
so much din and heat over the ratio that the other and greater reforms 
have slipped into the background. What we are offered is nothing less 
than the transfer of the control of the currency from Government to a 
Note Issue Bank, with a financial governing board, and the full statutory 
control of the Note Issue and the Exchange system. Those, Sir, are im¬ 
mense and far-reaching reforms, pregnant of good for India, which we 
should keep in mind in considering that part of them reflected in this Bill. 

It has also been argued that Government might have maintained the' 
stability of exchange when the rupee reached one shHling four pence ster¬ 
ling early in 1923. The answer to that criticism is conclusive. In 1923 no¬ 
thing was stable. Great Britain had not returned to the Gold Standard. The 
exchanges of nearly all the great countries were in a state of flux. Gold 
prices all over the world were seeking a stable basis. In my view it would 
have been impossible for the Government of India to mountain the rupee at 
one sh^ling and four pence, in view of the uncertainty which existed in all 
the important countries of the world in regard to exchange stabilization. 
That line of criticism is therefore wide of the mark. 

Much has been said of the adverse effect of an eighteen penny rupee on 
the economic condition of the agricultural populatio)), which forms.the large 
majority of our people. What are the facts? Those of our agriculturists, 
who have a regular surplus to dispose of have been selling it, and buying 
their own requirements, on the eighteen penny basis for the past two years.' 
Their position has therefore been adjusted to the de facto rate. Were this, 
rate to be lowered, the agriculturist would obtain a larger number of rupees 
for his surplus produce. But he would have to pay a larger number of. 
rupees for all his requirements, in goods, labour, and service. Thus his posi¬ 
tion would be ultimately unaltered; he would receive for his surplus 
produce the same purchasing power in rupees, and purchasing power is 
the only thing that matters. Why therefore disturb the stability which 
we enjoy, introduce a period of fresh disturbance and painful adjustment, 
when the net result would be to leave the agriculturist exactly where he is 
to-day? There is another and most material point. The wage-earner and 
the salaried man would undoubtedly suffer concealed wage reductions aris¬ 
ing from the higher rupee prices which would prevail if exchange were 
lowered. I am no believer in low wages; I do not think our wage stand¬ 
ard is such that it can be reduced without causing great hardship to the 
wage-earning classes. I admit, of course, that in time the cost of living 
would adjust itself to this new level of rupee prices; but why penalise these 
large classes of the community during the period of adjustment? Prices 
rise very rapidly, but fall with painful slowness. I have referred, in con- 
sideriing the higher charges which would arise under a lower ratio, to the 
charges for service. In this I include ?the cost of Government. It Is- 
clear from the financial statement placed before the House tliat with a 
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lower ratio there would have to be either higlier taxation and higher rail¬ 
way rates, or a reduction in the standard of expenditure, especially on 
the nation-building departments in the Provinces, or both. Whilst that is 
not a dominant issue in considering exchange, it is one which this House 
must take into account. 

There is another question. Assuming it were desirable to reduce the 
ratio to la. 4d., how should it be done? Ini all this discussion I have failed 
to discover one single sound plan for reducing the ratio, though it has been 
said it can be done in a night by issuing an official communique. Sir, I 
am afraid of these and other nocturnal adventures. They are too chilly, 
too dark, too mysterious to commend themselves to plain business men. 

For iill these reasons, then, I am convinced that the de facto ratio of 
18d. to the rupee is best suited to India and is the best, the safest and 
the surest to adopt. I therefore give iny complete support to the eighteen 
penny ratio. When this is out of the way, we can give our undivided 
attention to the important, and greater issues, associated with the refomi 
of our currency and exchange system—a gold bullion standard leading in 
the fulness of time to a gold currency in circulation; the statutory control 
of currency and exchange, and final evolution of a Beserve Bank. 

Hr. M. A* Jizinah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, the 
only justification for me to intervene in this debate is that, as a Member 
of this House, I have got to form my opinion, not as an expert, not as a 
merchant, not as an exporter or importer, nor as an agriculturist or a wage- 
earner, perhaps I come under no category whatsoever of the various inter¬ 
ests that may conflict with each other. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Tou have shares, have you not? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: My friend, Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed who has, I 
1;hink, already made up his mind on this question need not interrupt me. I 
am not addressing him at all. I am addressing only those Members of th-e 
House who are still going to exercise their judgment conscientiously and 
honestly, and come to a decision upon an issue which is of the most para¬ 
mount importance and interest to India. I can quite understand, Sir, that 
there is a great difference of opinion on this question. But, Sir, I will only 
read one passage to this House before I proceed to address the House on the 
merits of this issue, and that passage which I am going to quote, Honourable 
Members will be surpr'sed to see, is from Taylor on Evidence, and I think 
it is worth knowing, although there may be differences of opinion, that the 
experience of centuries, of great lawyers, is that experts are a body of 
men who cannot generally be relied upon. This is what Taylor says: 

Perhaps the testimony which least deserves credit with a jury is that of skilled 
witnessrs. These gentlemen are required to speak, not to facts, but to opinions; and 

when this is the case, it is often quite surprising to see with what facility, and to 

what an extent, their views can he made to correspond with the wishes or the 
interests of the parties who call them. They do not, indeed, willfully misrepresent 
what they. think; but their judgments become so warped by regarding the subject 
in one point of view, that, even when conscientiously disposed, they are incapable 
of forpiing an ii^ependent opinion. Being zealous partisans, their Belief becomes 
synjjtiymous with Faith as defined by the Apostljs, and too often is but * the substance 
Aoped /ur the evidence of things not To adopt the language of 

van^poell, skilled witnesses come with snch a .bias on their minds to support 

embarked, Aat hardly any weight should be given tp 
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Now, Sir, 1 am here hi the position of a juror, and as a Member of this 
House, I have to make up my mind. Let me deal with this vexed ques¬ 
tion! this great controversy that has been raging for a long time. Sir, the 
past history of the policy of the Government of India with regard to ex¬ 
change and currency requires the strongest denunciation. It has been 
nurtured in ab^olute inequity and immorality. You have appointed 
Commissions after Commissions; India has witnessed numerous Commis¬ 
sions, and she has seen what your policy has been in regard to currency 
and exchange. But I am not going into that. Let me tell the House that 
I am one of those who is not carried away, however black tlie jiast may 
be historically and morally. 1 am willing to stand on the door of this 
House and examine this question, divested of its past- 

Now, let us see, Sir. In the first instance, -in 1020, the GovtTiiment of 
India adopted a policy and fixed the ratio at two shillings. They tried to 
maintain that ratio, and it is now admitted that it was an absolute faJlure 
• and has cost India crores of rupees. That is admitted. Now, Sir. those 
very experts, those very men whom you calltd your Cfiinmission, deliberately 
recommended that poliey and that policy was given effect to. You have 
found that it was a colossal mistake and it has cost India crores of rupees. 
To-day, we are told that we have got another genius in the Finance Mem¬ 
ber. He is, we are told, a forcible Finance Member. But, Sir, am 1 not 
entitledr to say that he might be misguided? Am I not entitled to say 
that he is in the same eategorv as the Finance' Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India who acted on the recommendations of the previous Commis¬ 
sion and fixed the ratio at two shillings? Well, the Finance Member will 
say: “Oh, the last was a mistake; hut \vhv do you say that this is a mis¬ 
take?” Now, Sir, let us examine the point. We know the short history 
of this question. The short history is this, that there was an opinion in 
this country which urged the Government to appoint a Cominiitoe to make 
inquiries whether the exchange should be stabilised or not. We wore told 
l)y the Government of India and the Finance Member that the time 
had not cQpie, Why? Because the world prices liad not sufficiently 
adjusted themselves or preponderatingly adjusted themselves, and there¬ 
fore an inquiry would be futile. Yet, what do we find? We find that in 
1923 the exchange in India was in the neighbourhood of Is. 4d. 
We find that this ratio again recovered to la. 4d. after fluctuations 
in October 1924. When my Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, was urging on the floor of this House for an inquirj% 
for the appointment of a Committee, we were told the time had 
not arrived. Sir, then we proceeded and my Honourable friend, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, actually brousrht in a Bill, after having obtained 
the leave of the Governor General in Council to its introduction. It was 
when the Government realised that this Bill would be forced upon this 
House, that we were told that a Committee would be appointed for the pur¬ 
pose of making inquiry into the exchange and currency policy with a view to 
stabilising exchange. What happened then? They said they wouTH'appoint 
that Committee without avoidable delay. T think that was the word- And 
we were told in the first instance—^this House was very anxious that the 
President of that Commission or Committee should be an Indian, and that 
the majority should be Indians,—^but we were told then by thr Finance 
^Member that adequate and effective Indian representation would be secured 
on that Commission or that Committee. Sir, what do we find? We find 
.suddenly a Boyal Commission is announced. And what do we find? We 
ffind-r-and I say this deliberately—that it was a packbd Commission. Mjnd 
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you, I am not attributing any motives to a single member of that Com¬ 
mission. It is not the question of dishonesty. But you packed that Coin- 
mission. You can always pack a Commission because you know what their 
inclinations are. Y^ou know what their views are, and you choose from men 
who are prepossessed, who have predilections for a particular ratio. You 
packed that Commission* What do wo find then? This House protested 
against it. This House carried a motion of adjournment as a yote of 
censure on the Government, and what do we find? The overbearing 
Finance Minister—^what does he say? He told us that he did not even 
consult the leaders of any of the parties, and he says, “I have never heard 
of such a thing as that.*’ But even with that vote of censure did the 
Government have the slightest respect for the expression of opinion of this 
House and say, “We will add at least one or two more men who will carry 
the confidence of the people of this countrv. or who will command the trust 
and confidence of the representatives in this House ’’? Did you make any 
attempt? No, you did not. 

Now, we are told by the Finance Minister over and over again and I 
know that every other person who would follow him on that bench would 
say the same—and I was surprised that even Sir Walter Willson with 
certain reservation qualified it but even he said “ But, oh, the Commis¬ 
sion has recommended this. It is the last w’ord on the subject. What are 
we to do? A body of experts, eminent men—^I attribute no motives to 
them—^but they have recommended this. What shall we do now?” This 
is how Government proceeded with regard to this most paramount question, 
and remember that whatever decision we may take to-4ay is going to be a 
decision of the gravest character which will affect the future generations of 
India. And we are told now, ' ‘Here is a Commission and it has made this 
recommendation. What can we do?” I am <?lad at least that Sir Walter 
Willson said that although the Commission is entitled to weight we must 
examine whether their recommendations are right or whether they are 
wrong. Now, Sir, what is the position? The position is thisi that with 
regard to the recommendations of the Commission the very bedrock—as 
far as I can understand, and I speak subject to correction,—^but so far as 
I can understand, the very bedrock, the very basis of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission is that the prices have preponderantly adjusted 
themselves. That is the basic principle on which the whole of these re¬ 
commendations hangs. The first proposition is this. Is it that the ex¬ 
change has adjusted itself to the prices, or have the prices adjusted them¬ 
selves to the ratio which the Government maintain bv means of artificial 
methods? The very authority from whose book the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett quoted—^I will read that passage, ho read it himself but he did it 
in a very great hurry—says: 

“ The question is of an essentially different kind. The whole process has been 
reversed, and therefore attention is directed to the wroni? point of view which reducea 
itself to a truism as shown above. Instead of prices determining exchange, exchange 
has been made to determine prices through conscious control.** 

He calls it conscious control, but the Honourable the Finance Mem- 
bw prefers the word “ management Some other Honourable 
^embers preferred the word “ manipulation " and others who 
Ranted to be still stronger in their expression called it “Jugglery." 
But, Sir, the question is- this. Have the prices reallv adjusted 
th«oaseIye8 substantially to this raiao? What does the Eoyal Commission 
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say on this point? The Boyal Commission admit they have not 
got the materials and yet for some reason or other they have to 
come to some conclusion and I do not know how they jumped to this 
conclusion. This is what they themselves admit. Here I may point out 
to the House that Sir Basil Blackett put a great deal of emphasis on this 
and he even went to the extent of saying that he could not understand 
why Sir Purshotamdas stood here and argued against this ratio when he 
admitted that the prices had preponderantly adjusted themselves to this 
ratio. I do not know where he got this from. I have tried to look at 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas's Minute of Dissent; he said nothing of the 
kind. In paragraph 177 of their Eeport the Boyal Commission say this- 

“ We are unanimous in holding the view, and indeed it is a proposition which it 
would be difficult to controvert, that if it can be shown that the prices have to 
a, preponderant degree adjusted themselves to the existing de rate, then that rate 

must be adhered, to.”' 

What is the proposition here? They say “ if prices have adjusted them¬ 
selves to a preponderant degree to the existing rate Now, if that can be 
proved to the satisfaction of this House, I concede that you have to a very 
large extent established your case. That is where the difficulty comes in. 

Mr. H. 0. Greenfield (Central Provinces: Nominated Official): Will the 
Honourable Member please read the next sentence after the one he has 
just read? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am not going to be dictated to as to what I am 
to read. If the Honourable Member has got a question to put to me I 
shall be very pleased to give way, but I decline to be told by any Member 
as to what passage I am to read. It contains a disgraceful insinuation 
and I therefore repel it. If you want me to answer any question, I shall 
answer it. 

Hr. President: The Honourable Member will please address the Chair. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: This is what the Boyal Commission say in para¬ 
graph 178: 

” It would be difficult if not impossible to pursue any argument on the subject 
of the movement of price levels without making use of index figures in some form. 
We recognise that index figures are not an infallible guide and that there are many 
directions in which it might lead one astray. Special caution is necessary in using 
them for the purpose of comparing the range of price levels in two or more countries 
over a particular period because the figures are necessarily computed in different ways 
in different countries.” 

Then they proceed further and say this: 

” In India there are special difficulties in the way of compiling a representative 
index figure owing on the one hand to the great size of the country and to the cost 
of inland transport and on the other to defects of the statistics on which thc^ com¬ 
pilation is bas^, defects which have been pointed out in the report of the recent 
Indian Economic Inquiry Committee.” 

Then they further say: 

” We desire to take thk opportunity of recommending that a serious and sustained 
attempt should be made to remedy these defects and to lay the basis of sound economic 
deductions by the collection of accurate statistics not only of prices but also of wages, 
a subject which in India presents even greater diffidiilty.” 

Now, Sir, having said that so far as the materials available to »h «» T n are 
coneemed, they suddenly on- one or two cursory data oonie to the con¬ 
clusion . . . (An Honourable Member: ‘‘No.’’) I maintain, Sir, most 
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cursory and most prefunctory, and I say that if any judge based his finding 
on such data in a court of law his judgment would be reversed in five 
minutes. And you trot out the sacred name of your experts, the Eoyal 
Commission of eminent economists and experts. Well, if that is your 
argument, that they are experts, that they are eminent men, then it is no 
use arguing or discussing it. Adopt it and have no debate. Why have 
this Legislature wasting its time for hours? Sir, I say it is most perfunc¬ 
tory data. 

Now Ihis' is with regard to the adjustment of the price level. What do 
they say further with regard to other important matters upon which they 
base their recommendations? This is your Royal Commission; I am not 
going by anything else. What do thCv say about wages? This is what 
they say: 

“ We turn now to the question whether wages in India are in adjustment with 
the present level of prices and exchange. The material available is even less extensive 
and reliable than that relating to prices.'* 

And yet what do we find? The conclusion is that it will be good for the 
wage-earner to have the ratio at Is. 6d. and not Is. 4d. Then what do 
w'o find with regard to the effect on contracts? 

“ In addition to prices and wages it is relevant to consider how outstanding contracts 
will be affected by the rale at which it is proposed to stablise exchange.” 

And then what do they say? 

“ It is true that many of the current land revenue settlements were made during 
that period ” % 

—that is the period of Is. 4d.— 

“ because generally speaking the normal terms of these settlements is 30 years. 
But in view of the great rise in prices since 1914 the real incidence of land revenue 
measured in terms of commodities has been very materially lightened, and we 
cannot regard the 1«. 6d. rate as constituting a hardship in this respect.” 

Well, Sir, these are the three main grounds—there are others—but these 
are the principal grounds on which we are told that the ratio of Is. fid. 
IS beneficial and Is. 4d. is harmful to India. Now, Sir, let me proceed 
further and let me examine this proposition. I think all the experts, as 
far as I have been able to get hold of their opinions, agree to this, that 
it does not matter a bit, after a certain period, whether you have Is. fid. 
or whether you have Is. 4d. On that point there seems to be a general 
agreement, land for the purposes of my argument, here again, as a jury¬ 
man who has got to deliver his verdict, I say I will accept this because 
there is a consensus of opinion that it would not matter after some years 
whether it is Is. fid. or Is, 4d. Then says Sir Basil Blackett, “ Oh, but 
if you disturb the de facto ratio now, it will not benefit anybody, and it 
wiil cause dislocation and certainly it will cause a great deal of disorgani¬ 
zation if I may use that word. Very well. What is the issue then? 
The issue is this, that it is agreed that it will matter at least 
for a short period, take it at five years, take. it at ten years, 
it ' at fifteen years. But the one issue is that during 
thirfb perkxl it does matter and it is a matter of vital importance. If it is 
not, then I do not know what we are doing here or wiiat we are fighting 
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for. If you say, it does not matter even to-day, well, then there is no 
argument. But it is admitted that it does matter for a certain period-^ 
eaS that period if you like X, five years, ten years, fifteen years, whatevei^ 
it may be—^then, if it does matter, and if it is of vital importance, are 
we or are we not to consider whether we should not have 1«. 4d. in pre¬ 
ference to 1«. fid. ? And if we are, then, are we not entitled to say that 
1«. 4d, even during that period is going to be of paramount and Titaf 
importance to India? Now, Sir, as for the advocates of 1«. fid., what is 
iheir answer? “ It will cause dislocation.*’ Well, of course it will cause^ 
dislocation. You have, according to the case on this side, artificially main¬ 
tained this ratio. Sir, it may seem that on this side we always attribute 
motives to the other side; but, Sir, facts sometimes speak eloquently. It is 
not that we desire to attribute motives, it is not that we want to go out of 
our way and abuse the Finance Member. T pity the Finance Member very 
much. {The Honourable Sir Banil Blackett: “No.”) I feel very sorry 
for him. {The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: “He is very happy.**> 
He has got to do his duty, he has got to carry on his job, and he does hi& 
best. {Mr. K. Ahmed: “Does he do his best?'*) He is doing his best; h€* 
is doing better ihnn M»r. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed would ever do in his place. 
(Laughter). 1 certainly will not take my ratio from Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din 
.4hmed.' {An Honourable Member: “ Why not?”) {Mr. K. Ahmed: 
“ Did you sell your shares?”) Now, Sir. let us see what happened to 
the Finance Minister. We had the Secretary of State for India brying 
to pull him up, and we know that ov6n strong Secretaries of State for 
India have been handled by the vested British interests—even Lord 
Morley—not to say anything more about that immoral duty, the excise 
duty, which was only repealed the other day. T told the House not long 
ago that one Secretary of State for India had to change his speech within 
4 weeks as he knew that his Government was threatened and that he 
would be kicked out of office, and as a politician to maintain his Govern¬ 
ment in office he sold India and imposed the excise duty 30 years ago. 
That is what you can say about your Secretar\’ of State for India. It is 
a historical fact. And what do we find to-day? We find the Secretary 
of State for India goading, bullying f)ur Finance Minister, bullying him. 
Be it said to his credit—and hero I sav give the devil his due (laughter 
and applause)—be it said to his oredit that his conscience rebelled against 
it and he has saved poor India by artificially manipulating the exchange 
only to Is. fid. and not further. To that extent India owes a debt of 
gratitude to Sir Basil Blackett, and we shall remember him. But only to 
that extent. (Laughter). Sir, it is .very interesting. The telegram which 
was sent by the Secretary of State for India to the Government of India 
's dated the 24th September, 1925. That was fhe time when the Boyal 
Commission was appointed. This is what it says: 

I cannot commit myself, therefore, in pre.sent circumstances, to view that exchange 
should in no circumstances be permitted to rise this winter to. say, above 1^. 6 3/l6d. 
op Is. 6 7/32d. ... I therefore suggest, if market conditions ijoint that way, 
rate for remittances might be allowed to move shortly to 1?. 6 7/32d.*^ 

What was the answer sent from the Viceroy? 

** We do deprecate, however, proposal to allow exchange to move to 1^. 6 7/32d. 
This figure is somewhat above the actual gold point, and we are convinced that our 
action would be misunderstood by market and would be regarded as a change of policy, 
and the. effect almost certainly would 1^ an avalanche of sterling sales in aniidpa- 
tion,*" • 
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Sir, this is the position. Now, 1 therefore ask, is is. 4(i. the ratio that is 
going to create that dislocation, that disorganisation in the country, which 
would be detrimental to the interests of India? That is the first question 
that I have to consider. Will it have compensating advantages or will it 
not? Sir, I will look at it from this point of view. The Government and the 
advocates of Is, 6d. have dragged in the poor man, the agriculturist, the 
labourer and the wage-earner, and we are told that if you do this, namely, 
support l8. 4d., all the money will go into the pockets of the Honourable 
Baronet, Sir Victor Sassoon .... 

Sir Victor Sassoon t No such luck! 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: I mean as one of the mill-owners, and it is the mill- 
owners who will take over all the crores, and that it w'ill be at the cost of 
the poor man, the agriculturist, the wage-eanier. Sir, I very often think 
whether this argument is really an honest argument. I question the bona 
(idea of this argument. I am used to this argument whenever any ques¬ 
tion is raised by us. It is not the first time. When no argmnent is 
left, the poor masses are trotted out, whose t^rustees and whose benefac¬ 
tors sit only on the Treasury Bench, and that w^e are the enemies, the 
sworn enemies of our own people, and the poor man gets no sympathy 
from us and we have no feeling for him. There is the monopoly of all 
the feeling and all the benefits that can be conferred upon the poor wdth 
the Treasury Bench. I cannot understand why this solicitude to this 
extent for the poor man exists. It may be it is a very difficult question 
and I am not competent. I confess I have not got the materials even to 
come to a conclusion as to wffiat will be the exact position of the poor 
man. We had from the well kiiowm broker from Bombay, who just spoke, 
n statement to the effect that probably it will make no difference, but if 
it makes no difference to him. let us examine that argument, if it makes 
no difference to the agriculturist, the labourer and the poor man, and he 
will be quits in his budget because on the one hand he will have to pay 
a little more and on the other receive a little more. If he is quits, then 
why trot that argument out? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No ultimate difference, the same 
argument that the Honourable Member himself is using. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: “ Ultimate after how^ many years? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir Purshotaindas said seven years. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am not dealing wdth Sir Purshotaindas, I am now 
dealing with the Honourable the Finance Member. 

The Honourable Sir B^il Blaskett: I am just asking the Honourable 
Member not to misquote him. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I do not know' why the Finance Member is defend¬ 
ing him. Is not the Honourable Member here, and cannot he speak for 
himself, considering the prominent position he occupies in the mercantile 
world? (An Honourable Member :• “ He is not an expert advocate.*') 
Nor is he a schoolmaster. T thought I would leave my Honourable 
friet&d alone, but if he provokes me I think I will have to speak about 
him (^190* The Honourable Member thought he made a wonderful point 
in this ^House because he pointed out in thq most ungenerous mmtifbx 
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•one or two inaccuracies which the Honourable Baronet, Sir Victor Sassoon, 
raade. !Ehe Honourable Baronet had the grace at once to say yes, that is 
incorrect. If the Honourable Member is puffed up and keeps interrupt¬ 
ing me, I w'ould say that he is used to teaching schoolboys and -can teach 
•economics to them only. 

Sir, if it does not make any substantia] difference, then I say, to 
wliom is it going to make a difference? Now, Sir, I put it to you in 
this way, I [)ut it to you and to those Honourable Members who are 
the champions of labour, and I assure you that no man would stand by 
you more independently than T would to help forward the amelioration and 
the welfare, of thc' poor. [ am not a capitalist. I am not an exporter, I am 
•not an importer, and I say I shall certainly stand every time on the side 
of the poor man. I w^ant his lot to be better. I know his lot is bad; it 
cannot be worse than it is; and it is a disgrace not only to all of us, but 
to the Government that is in charge of this country; but I appeal to you 
and say, do not bring in this dispute about capital and labour. I even 
concede if you like, for the purpose of argument, that it has to a certain 
(‘xtonl hit tlie w’age-earner and the labourer; I concede that to a certain 
extent. But, Sir, am I right or am I wrong in this proposition that, if you 
'want tfr build up India, if you want to make India a strong, modem, living 
nation, can you do that without building up your commerce, your capital 
and your industries? Can you do that? What is the good of trying to 
get blood out of a stone? Where is your capital in India? What capital 
have you got? One man in America, Mr. Ford, can buy up the whole of 
Bombay, including the Honourable Sir Victor Sassoon. What is your 
capital? Your industries, your commerce are in their infancy and 
are struggling and you want to fall a prey to that bait which 
is so often given to you to pull down whatever there is in this 
country in the wav of commerce and industry^ I ask this House, 
what is England? England is one huge factory, nothing else than 
a factory, which only requires food and luxuries and the necessaries of life 
from other countries. It works in its shops for the rest of the world and 
sends its produce outside. It is that corporation of a nation that has got 
to find its market and keep its market. It is the most vital interest they 
have. Now even Mr. Geddes, the Chairman of the Millowners* A’ssocia- 
tion, made it clear on his recent speech. It is no use saying “ Oh they 
are capitalists; they are mill owners.” Yes they are; you are not going 
to get rid of your capitalists: if you have no capitalists you will get no 
wages; ask for more wages, fight for more wages if you like; every time 
I am with Mr. eToshi, but do not kill the goose tbnt lavs the golden esrg. 
And what did Mr. Geddes sny? It will hit the mill industry very severely 
if you adopt Is. fid. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; Is he the goose? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: That is what vou are trying to do because your 
goose across the water might suffer. That is what you are trying to do, 
and I say, Sir, to the Finance Minister, through vou, that T am sorry for 
him. I pitv him: he is only one of the instruments in the hands of a 
very powerful vested interest in Great Britain. 

But. Sir, let this House not go wrong and T will only make one more 
appeal before I sit down and my anneal to the House is this. T anpeal 
io every Member here to consider only one thing. T know what intrigued, 
what manipulations, what considerations are offered and are going bn. (Thf 
flonourable Sir Basil Blacketi: We all know that!’*) T know how the 
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iolbby is busy, and I say to you “ If you remember only one thing I wilt 
leave it to you and that one thing is this, that every one of you has come- 

bere* •••••• 

Mr» President: Will the Honourable Member please address the Chair? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, I am entitled to address the House. 

Mr. Presid^t; Through the Chair. 

Mr. M. A. llnhah: Sir, I cannot possibly be* lieard in every part of the 
House unless I turn. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member may turn as many times as 
he likes and in any direction, but I would request him to address the House 
through the Chair. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Sir, I do not for a moment suggest that I am not to 
observe the sanctity of the Chair, l)ut I think, Sir, }Oii might leave it to 
us occasionally to turn this way or that way whem we think fit. I was 
addressing the House and I appeal to every Mem})er and 1 sav : First of 
qll your duty is this, you have been returned .... 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Again! You have to address the Chair. 

Mr. H. A. Jinnah: I am certainly not going to be dictated to by Mr. 
Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed. I say you have been reiurned by your electorates 
and you have undertaken this sacred duty. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What duty, Sir? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Your interests are next to their interests and I 
ask you as honourable men, as representatives of your people, as you are^ 
pledged by every constitutional doctrine and by every moral consideration, 
to put the interests of your country above your own interests. If you have 
got to make sacrifices, if you have got to suffer, do so; if you have got to 
give up titles or jobs (A Swarajist Member: “Or nominated seats!"), 
give them up but don’t sell India, and if you do, you will be degrading the 
representative character of this House. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan l^rban): 
Sir, I do not propose to detain the House very long, but 1 was very much 
impressed by the Honourable MemFer who spoke yesterday. Mr. Moore 
appealed to us to confine our attention to realities, and I propose in what 
T have got to say to confine my attention, and as far as I may, the 
attention of the House to the realities of the situation. Sir, I do not 
say that I am in agreement with all the bye-ways and with all the digres¬ 
sive arguments that have been advanced by all those who have spoken 
either outside or here in favour of the Is. 4d. ratio. But T ‘am in perfect 
agreement with the main lines of argument that have been advanced in 
favour of the Is. 4d. ratio as lagainsft the Is. Gd. ratio. It is not necessary 
for a person to be an expert or to be a profoimd economist to examine 
this question because we have known that at any rate there is no exact 
economic science yet. The body of knowledge is inexact and it grows 
with experience; it is really evolving; and it is no use, therefore, crediting 
people as experts when really very few are entitled to be called experts 
hi this field of growing knowledge. We hiive known that no precise general 
in the nature of scientifie laws can be laid down in it. Every 
ft^jkf^ent has to be overridden by mimy riders, has to be suninunded by 
niWy exceptions and safeguards. It is not possible therefore to postulate, 
ee the Honourable the Finance Member did, certain things as axiomatic 
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truths in economics. I do not know that ttiere m any sitigle truth in this 
field of knowledge which can be regarded as axiomatic. Every; one knows 
that those who have had anything to do with it are more or less groping 
in the dark. I would therefor© beg of them to confine themselves to the 
realities and not to repeat the assertions which have been made both in 
his budget speech and yesterday by the Honourable the Finance Member 
wdieu he moved that the Bill be taken into consideration. For instance, 
he said that his eleven propositions remain without any serious contra¬ 
diction. I think the very book, which he referred to, of Mr. Vakil states , 
those propositions categorically and attempts a serious and to a great 
extent an acute and clear answer to every one of these eleven propositions. 
That is my opinion. I have seen absolutely no ground for taking every 
one of the eleven propositions as a relevant proposition upon this 
particular question. What does it matter what the natural value of the 
silver rupee is when we are discussing the fixing of the ratio at Is. 4d, 
or Is. (kZ. ? Similarly there are many other statements in this batch of 
f)ropositions which have no bearing upon this particular matter. 


Then, again, we are told that it does not matter, if it is permanently 
adjusted, whether it is Is, fid. or Is. 4d. But is there any such thing 
as a permanent adjustment, I wondei:? I do not. Sir, believe in stabilising 
in the sense in which the word Tias been used and played about by those 
who have spoken on the other side. In the nature of things we know 
that these economic phenomena cannot, like water or air, permeate all the 
interstices, and you cannot get perfect adjustment throughout the world 
or even in any one country; and you must necessarily have regard to the 
fi\ictuating condition of things. Now, what is the present condition of 
India as to which only we must see whether the ratio which is proposed 
by the Government is the best ratio in the totality of Indian circum¬ 
stances? The present position of India is that she is, as was pointed out 
by Mr, Birla and by the Honourable the Finance Member himself when 
he referred to it in his budget speech, a great exporting country. The 
balance of trade is usually favourable and largely favourable to India. We 
found, as Professor Kale points out in his book on Economics, when the 
las'b great manipulation took place as a result of the Babington Smith 
Committee's recommendations, that there was in 1920-21 a heavy surplus 
of imports over exports; and similarly we find in the speech of the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member that during the last ten months, if I remember 
aright, he said the visible balance of trade including private imports of 
treasure was only about Ks. 27 crores as against, I think he said, Rs 85 
crores odd during the corresponding period of the last year. That shows 
that in a country like India we must have paramount regard to the 
exports from India; wo must have full value, I mean as many rupees for* 
the pound as we can get for exports. And it is impossible for' us. for the 
purpose of making it convenient for importers, either Indian or Englkh, 
or to suit the convenience of manufacturers in England, to accept a 
rate of exchange which will profit them. I have known some of my friends, 
and those who claim to identify themselves with the, interests of the 
country, Europeans or Indians, maintain that the la. fid, ratio is best suited 
to the interests of India, ♦ I am tempted to wonder whether for the first 
time in the history of British India that English and Indian interests are 
found;to be absolutely identicsah I rather think. Sir, that English interests 
aw oerfainlv served :bv la. 8d.. and Indian interests^. I wor^ say totality 
ojt l^em, the larger Indian interea*g certainly are. f^vnd by the U. 4d. 
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ratio. I am not saying anything as to the permanency of this ratio, because 
I do not believe, no matter what all the experts in the world may say, 
that this ratio is going to be stabilised for an endless series of years. 
'There was the statutory ratio of 2s. which was broken into in the very 
year in which the Statute was passed, and it remained a dead letter. We 
have seen the skill und the experience, doctrinaire and practical, and the 
world-wide knowledge which the other Currency Committee had brought 
to bear upon the economic phenomena of India, and we found what a 
terrible catastrophe they involved India in. I do not think it was due 
merely to their igitorance. My own belief is, as it was the belief generally 
at the time, that those conclusions were deliberately arrived at by that 
Clommittee. Similarly, the conclusions of this present Commission cannol 
be put before this House as if their recommendations are entitled to be 
treated as gospel, as the last word in economics. 

Mr. Jinnah referred to the value of expert testimony in courts of law, 
but if expert testimony in courts of law is not to be. relied upon, then 
expert testimony in economics, particularly the testimony of those who 
have themselves failed in making successful currency experiments in the 
transactions of the worid, can hardly be regarded as entitled to any weight. 
Therefore., Sir, we must bring to this subject our own common sense. 
'What are the interests which are benefited by this Is. 6d. ratio, and 
what are the interests which are benefited by the Ls. 4d. ratio? The 
Babington Smith Committee attempted to unravel this and professed to 
point out which interests would be benefited by the higher rate of exchange 
and which would be benefited by the lower rate of exchange, and much 
of it was really inaccurate, and subsequent experience has exposed the 
hollowness of "those conclusions, I wias carefully listening to Sir Basil 
Blackett's speech, and I found that it was more or less a repetition of 
all the arguments which were contained in those paragraphs, classical for 
their tragedy, classical for their futility, in the Keport of the Babington 
Smith Committee, and I have no faith in being asked by Finance Member 
after Finance Member to sink Indian interests for the purpose of advancing 
British interests. I bring to this subject as unbiassed a knowledge as 
1 possess—it is limited perhaps—and as much of attention and industry 
as I can bestow. But I confess I am biassed in one respect, for T am biassed 
in favour of my own country, I am biassed in favour of Indian interests. 
That bias there is, and I cannot help having that bias. Tf T am 
asked to look at this question as if T was not an Indian, T say 
I cannot look at it from anv point of view except the Indian. 
If I am asked to look at it as to what is in the interests of 
two countries, between Fjngland and India or between the rest of 
the world and India, I cannot look at it in that wav. Naturally 
the producer, the exporter, the mfanufacturer here, wants to gain at the 
expense of other countries. It is so. and therefore, it is impossible that 
we can do justice to the rest of the world. We are here first to be just 
to ourselves before we can be generous to England and to English im¬ 
porters, and it appeal's to me, Sir, that there can be no gainsaying that, 
nefther theoretical economists nor practical business men, neither the 
Tlh^ee Member nor the Currency Commission, not one has contradicted 
fact,, which is the only fact whiqh is admitted on all handqi 
and producers will get more benefit by the Is. 4d. ratib, 

; flfiflic • the Indian .manufacturers arid Indian industrialists. Tf mv 
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Honourable friend the Finance Member contradicts it, then I cannot help 
him. I thought at least some part of it will be conceded . • . ♦ • 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Temporarily. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: That is exactly what I am saying. I did 
ndxi imagine that he would agree with the Revd. Dr. Macphail who referred 
to my speaking in terms of awe of the great financial masterpiece of Sir 
Victor Sassoon’s. I listened to Sir Victor’s speech with admiration, not 
in awe, but I certainly listened to the Revd. Dr. Macphail in awe and 
trembled for his students who had to be under him listening to him. 
For, if 1 remember aright, he attempted to correct Mr. Jamnadas Mehta^s 
reference to the Australian wheat competing in the Calcutta market, and 
he got up and seriously and earnestly pressed upon the House his view 
that a higher rate of exchange means higher prices. I think somebody 
pulled him up and his whole argument collapsed. I do not profess to be 
an economic pandit, and T do not desire to be drawn into controversies 
which are not relevant. But surely Mr. Jamntadas Mehta's motion to-day 
should have shown the House how much ability, how much integrity 
and how much industry are to be seen on the side of those who fight 
not only lor the freedom of the country but for its economic emancipa¬ 
tion. I therefore suggest, Sir, that the Indian point of view should be 
kept in view by all the Members of the House, whatever community they 
may belong to. T was glad on this occasion to notice that the non-official 
European block was also divided for there were those who looked at the 
question more from the Indian point of view rather than from the point 
of view of their own country, and I must congratulate them and express 
my gratitude to them for showing that lat least on an occasion like this 
they could get rid of those limitations w'hich make it impossible for us 
to co-operate one with another. 

Sir,, I suggest that when 8ir Basil Blackett wanted that this Is. fid. 
ratio should be accepted by the House, he really looked, T suggest, more 
to the convenience of the Government, more to the fact that he would 
have to keep the present level of expenditure though he did not want 
to increase the taxation. We are not for the Government keeping the 
present level of expenditure; we are certainly in favour of reduction of 
expenditure. We certainly, those of us who advocate Is. 4d., do not 
desire thaiji the Government should increase taxation. Our object is that 
the taxation should not increase, but that the expenditure should be 
reduced. Similarly, we are not against labo\ir. On the other hand, when 
first the Currency Commission’s recommendations were published, X was 
somewhat sceptical and T tried to look at this question with as unbiassed 
an eye as possible and with a certain amount of hostility to the capitalist's 
interests particularly on the Bombay side. But T have come to the conclu¬ 
sion after the most anxious consideration that the total interests of India 
require that we should not divide ourselves as capitalists and labour, as 
industrialists, as producers^, as agriculturists, because what can the miUs 
do Without cotton and what can the cotton growers do without the mills 
and without the rich? What can labour do without the success and 
prosperity of these various mills and of the various other industries in 
this country, at a time like this, w^hen there is severe depression in this 
coimtry. Whatever Mr. Shroff may have said and however much he may 
have been vouched for by the high authority of the Finance Member, there 
is no gain-saying the fact that we are as eveiybody te^ls in a period of 
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depression, and I do not imagine the visible balance of trade is lany indioa-- 
tion of great prosperity, when he himself admits that it is only 27 orores^^ 
for the current year as against 85 odd crows of rupees for the last year. 

Therefore, .Sir, it is quite clear to my mind as it ought to be 

clear to everyone’s mind here that there is a very real depression 
in trade and industiy and it is a disastrous depression, and if a similar state • 
of things happened in England, why then they would do everything 
possible to put their industries, their manufactures and so on on 

a sound footing! And why are Indians to be ashamed of their 

capitalist friends? We are going to compel the capitalists in this 

country to be the poor man’s friends and we are going to get 
capital and labour to work together on just terms. It is not to 
be supposed that those of us who advocate Is. 4d. are unmindful of 
the claims of labour. I particularly am for Is. 4d. because I love labour 
more than capital. But 'they must get food, they must get work. What 
labour can there be unless industries «re revived and manufacturers are 
benefited? Of course., the distribution between the manufacturer and 
labourer, the distribution between commercial magnates, the industrial 
captains, land the labouring i^opulation is a matter which concerns us 
and it need not concern this present Government. It is seldom indeed" 
I have found that the Government is very anxious for labour. It is an 
irony that they should profess Tn the interests of labour to maintain the 
Is. 6d. ratio las against Is. 4d. I am not, therefore, in the least ashamed 
of having to support our mlllowners, our merchants, our traders, our 
producers, and all those who will be benefited by the Is. 4d. ratio. I do 
admit that 'this will benefit them only for a few years. I agree with' 
the Honourable the Finance Member that it will be temporary, but that 
is exactly what I want. T want that our trade and industries should be 
revived. There will after years be a natural reaction and there will be 
a readjustment, though I do not agree with the Honourable Member or 
the other Pandi't« who think that in economics action and reaction are 
equals and opposite. Eeaction is not* always to the same extent as action. 
The pendulum may swing back, but it does not swing back to quite the 
same extent as it is said to do; for there are so many other causes which it 
is impossible to estimate beforehand. Therefore, I believe that the 16d. 
ratio is vitally necessary for the interests of all these classes. It is un¬ 
necessary for me to go into this question of agricultural indebtedness, but 
I cannot part with this subject without referring to Mr. MoWatter's 
Memorandum which was placed before the Currency Commission. He 
.stated: 

“ In respect of long term contracts expressed in rupees which are unalterable to- 
changes in prices, the result of the rise in prices, broadly speaking, has been to- 
benefit the debtor at the expense of the creditor, especially in so far as the former 
is a; producer and the bulk of the debtor classes in India are agriculturists.” 

It has been said cheaply here as if the agriculturists would not be benefited 
by 'a rise in prices blit the memorandum submitted by Mr. McWatters 
who was Secretary to the Government of India in the Finance Department 
admits the fact on which we rely. The ‘agriculturists would be beneflte'dT 
ipf^uMedly by a rise in prices "and the whole argument was that there* 
was a rise in prices after the War and therefore they must submit them* 
selibs to la reduction in prices and there is no harm done,—the same^ 
which some of my capitalist friends advanced as against labour, 
thati labour got verv much more than it was entitled to and therefore it 
did iiol matter jf nn result of Is. 4d. it got a little less wages. These 
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•arguments from if he one eide and the other do not appeal to me. Labour 
will certainly agitate and ought to agitate and get more money wages 
when this 1«. 4d. is accepted. Then Mr. McWatters says: 

** The agriculturists, in so far as money debts are concerned, are benefited by the 
rise in prices since agricultural produce will bring in more rupees now than in 1904. 
The lowering of exchange to Is. 4d. would give him a further additional advantage.'* 

After this I cannot understand how the Honourable the Finance Member 
■or others who support him,—I found an Honourable Member from Bom¬ 
bay supported him in a written speech—I really cannot understand how 
they can say that the lowering of the exchange to Is, 4(h would not 
give the agriculturist an additional advantage. 

The rise to the U. 6d. rate is, broadly speaking, at the expense of the debtor 
cJass, but it may be considered to some extent readjustment of the inequality caused 
by the rise in prices.*’’ 

Therefore, there is to be compensation in the opposite direction—because 
they have benefited some years ago, let them suffer the loss now. That 
is the compensation which is proposed by the Government in this memo¬ 
randum. ^ Then again he refers to the land revenue and there also he 
points out that tax-payers would certainly be benefited by the la. 4d. 
ratio and would be hurt by the la- 6d. ratio- Therefore, I consider it 
is superfluous to prove what is evident, wiiat was admitted by Mr. 
McWatters, that the producer so far as he is not handicapped by any special 
conditions of his position and tenure will, if exchange is lowered, tend 
to gain in the period of. readjustment. The period of readjustment will 
take 8 years, possibly more. Sir Basil Blackett in his evidence before 
the Currency Commission stated that it will be all over in 18 months 
or two years, but he did say that in the case of customary prices and other 
things it will be very much longer. Nobody can attempt to prophesy in 
this matter. Assuming that the adjustment of prices takes place—and 
I dispute it can ever take place for scientific and theoretical purposes— 
assuminio) that it takes place, it will take some considerable number of 
years before it can be regarded as a fairly complete adjustment. Then 
again, Sir, as regards the raising of exchange to a higher level Mr- 
McWatters says: 

“ The Is. 6d. ratio would during the period of adjustment operate to the dis¬ 
advantage of producers and those engaged in industry and there is no reason to ex^i 
that this temporary disadvantage would bo offset as it was when exchange was rising. 
It is largely owing to the special difficulties with which industries in certain parts 
of India are faced that the Government of India took the view’ that a rise in exchange 
above Is. 6d. was undesirable. This view has received added strength in recent 
months in consequence of the downward tendency of Indian prices, since the fixation 
of exchange above Is. 6d. would have the result of a further lowering of prices and 
might necessitate a further readjustment of wages.” 

'Therefore I agree with the reasons stated by Mr. McWatters in the memo¬ 
randum and insist on a Is. 6d. ratio. I agree with Mr, Jinnah, when he 
stated that the Government are proposing Is. fid. ratio as a compromise. 
The Government at home wanted probably more than Is. fid-, they pro¬ 
bably wanted Is. 8d. and the Government here was quite willing to have 
it at 1?. 4d. or Is. fid- They would not certainly have , put up the stout 
fight that they have put up if they had been given a free hand. They 
would have been quite content with Is- 4d. but as a compromise they 
had to agree to Is. fid. The iery reasons which are'advanced both by 
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Sir Basil Blackett on pages 12 and 13 of his evidence before the Com¬ 
mission and the reasons which are so powerfully and lucidly given by Mr- 
McWatters in his official memorandum submitted to the Currency Com¬ 
mission for saying that a rise in exchange is prejudicial would apply equally 
to the rise in exchange above Is- 4(1. I really do not wish to go into this 
question whether 1«. 4d-, is a natural, ratio or not. That is largely an 
academic question. All that is meant when it is said to bo a natural 
rate is that it has been in existence for a period of years, 20 years, and 
long-term contracts and transactions have been entered into on the basis 
of Is- 4d. and therefore it will not do to confiscate the benefit of contracts 
and other transactions and to interfere with the standard of value- It 
is not a sentimental objection but it is a real and practical objection- As 
the learned authors of the book on Currency and Prices in India, Mr. 
Vakil and Mr- Morarijan, put it acutely, the unit of value was fixed in 
terms of gold and the authorities proclaimed to the world that the 
Indian unit of value was not the rupee but a fraction of the sovereign of 
about 7*53 grains of gold. That is the way in which we are to look 
at it. The more we talk about the 16d. and \Sd. ratio, the more we get 
switched on to the realms of metaphysics and economic Iheolog.y. But 
we must really look at it as a question of the unit of value. What was. 
the unit of value? It was 7*53 grains of gold. Contracts were fixed on 
that basis- Government operations were fixed upon that basis and people 
have entered into various transactions on that footing. The question is, 
why should that standard of value be changed? At page 514 of that book 
which Sir Basil Blackett himself quoted, it says: 

This question is important because, as already explained, it raises the funda¬ 
mental question of changing the standard unit of value for measurement of goods. 

A change in the standard unit of value must percolate through all transactions, and 
affect all relations of debtor and creditor, which in modern society are most complicated. 
The fact that manipulation of the exchange by conscious control in the above manner 
results in such fundamental changes in social and economic relations, amounting to 
a revolution, is not noticed because too much attention is paid in determining currency 
problems to the foreign trade and foreign exchange point of view, which is much 
less in volume and importance to the internal trade and economy of the people.’* 

Sir, I would certainly have agreed to Is, Gd- if it would have benefited 
the.vast majority of the Indian population. What do I find? I have 
made some inquiries and as far as I can make out it is only about 7 per 
cent, of the total expenditure of the vast bulk of the Indian population which 
is spent upon, foreign imports. A large proportion of the expenditure 
of wealthy men living in towns may be on foreign imports, but so far as 
the vast bulk of the Indian population is concerned their expenditure on 
foreign imports does not exceed 7 per cent, of the total. Therefore, 
Sir, the benefit to the consumer of imported articles is not really a great 
benefit compared to the great benefit which will be conferred by the 
higher prices our exports will get and there will be more rupees in India. 
That of course is the main consideration- Therefore, I think that this 
question must be looked at purely from the point of view of the exporter. 
^0 agricultural producer, the manufacturer and the persons who depend 
that is, the labouring classes who can be benefited by the 
gain pf those upon whom ihey are dependent. The question cannot be 
looked at purely from the point of view of Home charges, or from the 
point of i Ww of those who have to make remittances to England, or 
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from the point of view of those companies in India who have to send their 
dividends to England, or from tho point of view of those who draw allow¬ 
ances according to the Lee Commission's proposals, or from the point of 
view of the foreign importer and the foreign manufacturer. Therefore, 
Sir, mine is a plain commonsense position- The question is not one of 
theoretical perfection, because nobody suggests, and Sir Basil Blackett^ 
Jiimself admits, that no one ratio is permanently more beneficial than any 
other ratio. Therefore for the present, in this period of depression, in 
this period of disaster, when trade and industry in India are in a depressed 
state, when prices in India are low, a little rise in prices will stimulate 
trade and industry and will be of great benefit. That is the position 
upon which wc have set our hearts- No doubt Sir Basil Blackett said 
in his budget speech of 1925 that it was a hoary fallacy, and he de- 
uounced that- But after all it cannot be a hoary fallacy to take money 
from foreign buyers and put more rupees* into your own pocket. And my 
iHonourable friend would not fight with the keenness with whirti he 
does fii^lit if it were simply an academic question- But it is a question 
of taking away more Indian money and putting it in English pockets and 
therefore shrewd business men fight tooth and nail for this 1«- 6d. ratio- 
I only wish that those on this side of the House will feel that the atti- 
tude of some of the European Members in the House shows that really 
t he l-s. 4d-,'ratio is the best for the Indian business man- 

(At this st«‘ige Mr. Arthur Moore stood up in his place and continued 
standing.) 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is not in order in keeping 
standing- 

Mr, Arthur Moore (Bengal: European): May I ask on a point of 
order .... 

Mr. President (Addressing Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar): Does the Honour¬ 
able Member wish to give way? 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: No, no, Sir. I never subject myself to de-^ 
fiation. I leave deflation to the Honourable the Finance Member. 
(The Howurahle Sir Basil Blackett: “And remain inflated-“) We do 
want some little inflation, though I do suggest that my speech is not 
one-tenth as inflated as the speech which I have to answer. Sir, I 
therefore suggest that the point of view which I place before the House 
should be accepted, and that there should be no division, as if in India 
we can afford to divide ourselves, as if one section here is representing 
the capitalists and the industrialists and the other section is represent¬ 
ing the labour people, as if one section is representing the producers and 
another section is representing the consumers. W.e are all both con¬ 
sumers and producers. We are all labourers and capitalists, and there 
is really nothing whatever to divide us, till we get the full economic 
autonomy. Let us get all the things that we can by this Is- 4d. ratio, 
and let us redistribute it afterwards according to principles of justice be¬ 
tween the various sections of Indian interests. With these words, Sir, I 
heartily support the very able motion which my friend, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, has moved. 

Several Honourable Membeni: I move that the question be put- 

Khan Bahadur Xian Abdul Asia (Punjab: Nominated Official): Sir. 
the Honourable Pandit Madon Mohan Malaviya referred us yesterday to 
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muy be called ancient history, and we are all, I ain sure, obliged to 
him for taking us back to the beginning of this controversy. But he forgot 
.. to tell us. Sir, that up to and prior to 1873 the Indian rup^e was always 
u equivalent roughly to two shillings. He also forgot to tell us as to why 
after that date a sudden change took place. That is a matter of history. 
A change in the monetary systems of France and of Germany, due to causes 
that I need not explain, led to considerable fluctuations in the gold value 
of silver, and that is the reason why this currency problern originally 
started in India and assumed such importance. Dr. Macphail yesterday 
. told us about the fluctuations. But the Honourable Pandit did not tell us 
one other important thing which at least he should have told us, and that 
is that when these fluctuations came in, India was being continually 
i haunted by that grim spectre, a recurring deficit, and he never suggested 
what IjJ^c Government of India should have done when year in and year 
out there was this recurring deficit. Why did he not allude to it? Did 
he not know it, or did he not wish to know it? There was a recurring 
» deficit and if this spectre had not been laid the only result would have 
been that the poor Indian tax-payer w^ould have been greatly burdened. 
Sir, the Government of India tried their very best for India and in the 
interests of India, but for some reason they were ovemiled. (Hear, hear.) 
But the gratitude of the whole of India is due to Government, because 
ultimately by stabilizing the rupee^then, they brought about a policy by 
which they were able to go on with constructive works after 1898. Before 
that we were in a terrible position, and now again we are in that position; 
and as I shall come later on to the question of the recurring deficit, I 
shall leave it at that point. Now I wish to pass oh, because I have re- 
' ceived instructions (laughter), I wish to pass on to one simple point. Sir, 

. when we were in the midst of the steel debate, every Honourable Member 
on the other side was referring to the poor consumer and his steel trunks, 
iron safes, as if the really poor had anything to do with these articles. 
During this debate, however, not even one Honourable Member on the 
opposite Benches had the courage to refer to the poor consumer. No 
matter how poor a man may be, he does occasionally consume a rupee 
and we have to look into the poor man’s case first. A la. 4d. ratio means 
telling every poor man in this country. “ when you go out to the bazaar, 
even if you have only one rupee to spend, you will only get 14 annas 
worth for your rupee.” That is what a 1«. 4d. ratio means. Then, Sir, 
reference has been made to the agriculturist. The agriculturists often, 
in the words of Sir Visvesharaya^, sell to men in +he villages at verv low 
prices, below market prices, and Sir Visvesharaya whose sentence I quote, 
has said that the middleman derives greater benefits than the producer 
from the export of agricultural products because the trade organizjition of 
the country is not ^equate to the producer’s needs. All the benefits 
which it is supposed that the producers will get will go not to the producer 
but to the middleman and all the land owners, w^ho have their rents in 
cash—and they are more than 10 oi^ 20 per cent.—their income will be 
automatically reduced. ’ With these remarks, Sir, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. T. Oavin-Jones (United Provinces: European): Sir, it is unfortun¬ 
ate that the consideration of this Bill is beii^ taken at the same tipa© as 
" the Budget. I am quite sure that the .Honourable Member for Finance, 
- appreciating as I do his ability and capacity, had no intention to treat us 
^ Hke a iot of children and say to us ‘"H you will only take this nasty Is. 6d. 
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onedicine, I will give you a fine lump of sugar in the shape of the remis¬ 
sion of provincial contributions.** This question, Sir, must be considered 
quite apart from the Budget. I quite understand that it affects the 
Budget. But it affects not only this Budget but many Budgets* What is 
more important, it affects the transactions between man and man in this 
country, and we must consider the Bill without any prejudice about the 
present Budget. 

My friend Sir Walter Willson has told us that the Bengal Katioual 
iDhamber, since the publication of the Budget, have changed their opinion 
and are now in favour of Id. fid. I have also information from the United 
Provinces, from the Upper India Chamber of Commerce that they have 
now come down, after seeing the Budget, in entire favour of the is. 4d. 
ratio. The voting was 7 to 1 and did not vote. However, Sir, I hope 
that Honourable Members in this Hou^e will not be prejudiced by the 
Budget. 

The trouble over this controversy is that there is too much theorising 
and t/oo little application of practical knowledge and common sense. 1 
will, therefore, endeavour to confine myself to a few facets and the deduc¬ 
tions we can make from them. 

In the first place, you cannot create wealth for a country by juggling 
with th« exchange value of the currency. It is merely a question of 
taking money out of one man*s pocket and putting into another. Now, 
Sir, the Honourable Member for Finance told us that by reducing the 
ratio from Id. fid. to Id. 4d. the Treasury will lose Rs. 5 crores and 26 
lakhs. Conversely then, w^hen he raised the ratio . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. 

Mr. T* Gavin-Jones: The Honourable Member says ‘ No. 

Sir Furshotaxndas Thakurdas: The converse must follow. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No. 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: Conversely, I say, when he raised the ratio in 

1924 to Is. fid. he must have saved Bs. 5 crores tuid 26 lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No; it is quite wrong. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: The converse must follow\ 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones : What does the Honourable Member mean ? Does 
the Honourable Member deny that he raised the ratio? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: A large part of the loss is due to 

the dislocation that will be due by the change. 

Mr. T. Gavin-Jones: If you lose in on© direction you must save in the 
converse direction. There must be a converse. 

Now, Sir, if that 5*26 lakhs has been saved, w^here did he get it from? 
He did not get it from the manufacturers in foreign countries. The only 
place ho can get it is from the producers in India. Now, Sir, the first 
effect of raising the ratio is to lower the price of exports and imports, and 
since the producer in foreign countries does not pay f<ir the drop in prices 
of imports, therefore it must be the producer of exports who pays for the 
’Government saving. Now, Sir, 76 per cent, of our 6:^ort8 are agricultural 
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proaucts and another 20 per cent, are exports of textiles, the raw preducta 
for the manufacture of which are supplied by the agriculturist at the re 
duced price, because the internal prices are governed by the export prices; 
therefore, Sir, it is the agriculturist who provides the savings that the 
Treasury makes. 

That is not the only thing, because he also pays for the reduced price 
in imports, a very small part of the benefits of which reaches the agri¬ 
culturist for we all, know that the number of agriculturist as consumers of 
imports is not very great in proportion to their numbers. A few cotton 
goods and a few trinkets and amenities which he purchases from the im¬ 
porters is all that he gets; therefore the benefit that he gets from cheaper 
imports is very small indeed compared with what he loses in the drop in 
prices of the crops for export. This is not all, for he also pays for Ihe 
enhanced sterling value of all remittances abroad, all remittances for- 
dividends and personal remittances. This is a considerable amount. It 
comes to thia then that it is mainly the agriculturist who pays for the 
savings of the Government, for the reduced price of imports by which the 
rich mostly benefits, and for foreign investors in the enhanced value of 
his investments in Indian securities. Some people may say that the im¬ 
ports for railway work, irrigation, P.W.D. etc., are part of the benefits 
which the agriculturist may get; but I submit. Sir, that it takes a very 
long time for this to reach the agriculturist and it does not benefit hin^ 
directly, whereas the drop in value of his exports hits him at once. 

This is only the beginning of this adjustment. The next part of the 
adjustment is the drop in internal prices. This, I understand, takes a 
considerable time. I find that the price of bajra and other internal crops 
are not affected very much and the drop in retail prices are still further 
delayed. This is the stage to which we have got in the adjustment of the 
Is. 6d. rupee. The wholesale internal prices and retail prices have only 
just begun to be affected. As soon as this adjustment has taken place 
we must have a drop in wages. Now, Sir, it must not be imagined that 
the wage-earner can be left out. If prices drop all round, wages must of 
necessity drop. It is an economic impossibility to keep up w^ages and drop 
the prices of your products. You cannot fight against economic facts. 
Honourable Members sitting pn the Government Benches, and unfortun¬ 
ately some Members on this Bench, seem to think that the wage-earner 
is something apart from the producer. The wage-earner is a producer, and 
if you hit the industry he serves, you must also hit the wage-earner. The 
wage-earner cannot be left out of the picture. Surely if the cultivator has 
to drop the price 12^ per cent, in all the crops he sells, he must eventually 
have to reduce the wages he pays. He probably has begun to do so alreadv. 
Now we know, Sir, that wages ^have not changed a great deal. Therefore 
the adjustment to la. 6d. has not reached that point. 

The coal-miners in Great Britain when coal prices were forced down 
owing to reducing the value of the currency found out to their cost that 
they could not fight against economic facts and had to reduce their wages 
in order to meet the reduced value of the exports of coal. Coal is an 
exporting industry to a great extent and imports very little, merely a few 
.:^ood props. Therefore, coal was the first industry to be hit in Great 
^l^ritaii}: and the wage-earner in the coal mines was the first to reduce his 
wagea and now those men have to wait till other wage-earners in Great 
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Britain have reduced their wages and the cost ol living comes down before 
they can return to their old standard of living. This is a very painful 
process and it is the process which it seems to me the school of the one 
and six penny ratio want to force India through. Sir, the exact counter* 
part of the coal industry in Great Britain is the agricultural industry in 
India, for it is our main exporting industry and imports very little. The 
next process of the adjustment, and this process takes a gyeat deal longer, 
is the repayment of debts, long-term contracts, rents, debentures, mort¬ 
gages. This House has heard a lot about this, and I will riot repeat it; but 
we all know that the higher ratio favours the creditor and the lower ratio 
favours the debtor, and the Government, by forcing up the rate to Is. 6d. 
are putting money into the pockets of the financier, the capitalist and the 
moneylender, at the expense of the producer. Now, Sir, it may be thought 
by some that I have overemphasized the sad lot of the agriculturist, but 
I have taken the trouble to inquire into this matter. It may be thought 
that this loss does not get down to the agriculturist, that it is suffered bv 
the so-called capitalist exporter. I went to the Director of Agriculture in 
the United Provinces and I said, “Now you are very interested in the agri¬ 
culturist, will you tell me if the agriculturist is hit by the rise in exchange?*' 
He said, “Certainly, there is no question about it,“ and he produced a 
graph in which he showed that the prices of wheat in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces for the last three years followed closely behind London 
prices! It was evident from that graph that the prices of wheat in the 
market at places like Lyallpur, Cawnpore or Delhi where the small agri¬ 
culturist brings his cart of grain from the country to sell in the bazaar was 
directly effected by the London price. ' There is no question of the middle¬ 
man coming in here. I know as a matter of fact that the great exporters 
work on a very fine margin; they buy mostly on commission by cable from 
their country and they have to work on a very fine margin, and the world 
market price gets directly down to the producer. 

Now, Sir, I would like to look at this matter fairly and squarely and 
I have endeavoured to see both sides of the question; and it eeems to me 
that both schools look upon it from a different angle of vision. The Is. 6d. 
school says that the rupee rose naturally to the Is. 6d. point and that 
prices have now adjusted themselves to this figure and that it would be 
a mistake to return to Is. 4d. The Is. 4d. school says that in 1924 the 
rupee could have been stabilised at Is. 4d. but was arbitrarily raised to 
Is. 6d., and that as it was arbitrarily raised to Is. 6d. and money was 
taken out of the pocket of the producer and placed into the pockets of 
other individuals whom I have just described, it is only right that we 
should now put it back again into the pocket of the producer. The other 
argument of the Is. 6d. school says that the adjustment has taken place; and 
the Is. 4d, school says it has not begun to take place except in the matter 
of exports and imports. I have described how the stages of adjustment 
are reached, and I think all Honourable Members here will agree with 
me that we certainly have not adjusted our debts and our rents, and wages 
have not begun to be adjusted. Moreover, internal prices are only partially 
adjusted, special retail prices; and therefore I see no reason why we should 
not return to the Is. 4d. ratio. I think the Government have made a great 
mistake in having allawed the Honourable the Finance Member, in his 
enthusiasm^ in the interests of the Treasury only without having fully consi¬ 
dered the interests of the people, to fix the rupee at a higher ratio than 
was necessary. They have placed in the hands of Honourable Members 
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OT^site a formidable weapon. They have enabled them to say that you 
Honourable Members sitting on the Government Benches who always 
say that you sympathise with the ryot, who say that you represent the 
interests of the ryot, you are the men who now let him down. I do not 
say that Honourable Members have done this deliberately but they have 
been blind to what has been happening and unfortunately in statesmanship 
sins of omissiop are as disastrous as sins of commission. 

Finally, Sir, I would like to mention the psychological aspect of the 
question. Credit, confidence and goodwill are essential to any financial 
policy. When the return to the gold standard was being considered in 
Great Britaii^ when the sovereign value was being raised by about 10 per 
• cent., the Bight Honourable Mr. Mackenna said in one of his speeches 
that if nine-tenths of the people wanted this policy, for that reason only 
it was the right policy to adopt. Can the Honourable the Finance Member 
say that nine-tenths of the people of India want the policy of fixing the 
ratio at Is, fid. ? Can he say that even fifty per cent, of the people want 
his policy? He knows he cannot; and, Sir, if only the people understood 
what it meant, I believe that 99 per cent, of them would say “We will 
have none of it.“ For these reasons, Sir, I support the amendnaent. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Sir Purdiotamdas Thakurdas: Sir, in the first place I propose to give 
my replies to the eleven questions of'the Honourable the Finance Member 
which I promised yesterday I would give him at the first opportunity. 
T will read out the questions and the answers and I expect that if they do 
not meet with the approval of the Honourable the Finance Member they 
would at least appeal to him as being another side to the question from 
the one that he persists in looking at. 

His’ first question was: 

The silver rupee has no natural value other than the value of the 
silver bullion which it contains. Any other value than this for the silver 
rupee must be artificial. 

My reply is: The silver rupee in the days before the closing of the 
Mint was a full value coin but since those days, as frequently stated by 
the Finance Member himself, it is merely a note printed on silver and 
therefore, like the ordinary paper currency note, its value depends not on 
the value of the material of which it is made, but on the amount of gold 
that it represents by law. 

Question No. 2: No one ratio for the rupee can possibly be permanently 
more advantageous for India than another. The question is not, and 
never can be, whether one particular ratio, say, la. 6d. is permanently 
more advantageous for India than some other ratio, say, la. 4d. or 2s. 

My answer is: The question is misleading because it is not a question 
of whether the one ratio or the other is advantageous or disadvantageous 
to India, but whether it is more advantageous or less advantageous to 
particular sections of the people of the country. The question then to 
hk really examined is which section would be adversely affected by a 
particular ratio and if that section happens to he the most numerous and 
the pdorest in the country, there is no justification for fixing a ratio that 
adv^etsely affects that numerous section. 
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Question No. 3: All arguments based on the belief that the fixing of 
one ratio is' definitely and permanently advantageous or disadvantageous 
to this or that interest are entirely irrelevant. 

My reply is: There is no question of relevancy or otherwise in this 
argument. The real question is that all long-term contracts like debts, 
mortgages, etc., cannot be adjusted to the altered ratio, t.a., reduced by 
12J per cent. The burden on the debtor class is permanent and is in¬ 
capable of being readjusted in a country like India with an indebted 
peasantr}^ forming the bulk of the population carrying the debt from 
father to son. The argument therefore deserves the most serious’ consi¬ 
deration and is certainly not irrelevant. ^ 

Question No. 4: A rising rate of exchange tends temporarily to assist 
imports and discourage exports. This tendency is often counteracted in 
whole or in part by movements in world prices as happened in the case of 
India from 1922 to 1925. I shall also read question No. 5 because I 
propose to give a common reply to both. 

Question No 5 : A falling rate of exchange has the opposite tendency. 
But this again is often counteracted by external causes affecting the level 
of prices. 

My reply is that, both rising and falling exchanges give temporary 
advantages or disadvantages as stated in the questions. But in the case 
of exports from India, which are in the major part raw materials, the actual 
grower of the raw material w'ould be put to a severe loss by a permanently 
higher rate of exchange until his other charges, such as land revenue assess¬ 
ment, labour charges, rents and interest on debts are also adjusted to the 
appreciated value of the rupee, that is, until these are reduced by 12J 
per cent. Until this adjustment comes about, the grower must continue 
to be robbed to the extent of non-adjustment in these charges, that is to 
the extent of 12J per cent, difference made by the higher value of the 
rupee. 

Question No. 6. A fluctuating rate of exchange restricts the volume of 
trade and commerce and subjects both the producer and the consumer to 
losses’ without necessarily profiting the middleman who is often unwillingly 
made a speculator when he would prefer to do safe business. 

Question No. 7. A stable exchange is what everybody wants and is to 
everybody’s interests. 

Sir, my reply to questions Nos. 6 and 7 is: It is undoubted that a 
stable exchange is desirable. The middleman in particular is anxious to 
avoid fluctuations of exchange. But the stability that the, Government 
now propose to give the country at Is. 6d. may be dearly bought at the 
expense of the largest but poorest section of the population and at the 
expense of the country's gold resources. On the Other hand, stabilisation 
at la. 4d. involves a question of temporary inconvenience at the worst, 
and that too only to a microscopic section of the commercial community in 
India who elect not to coyer their. exchange simultaneously with their 
contracts for import business. The question is whether such persons who 
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choose to take such a speculative risk in exchange deserve any considera¬ 
tion when it is borne in mind that exchange could have been covered for 
months ahead. 

Question No. 8.' In considering the fixing of the ratio at the present 
time, the first question must be ‘^s• the time ripe for fixing the ratio’*? 
The (Currency Commission are unanimous in saying that it is. 

My reply to this is. I’here is no difierence of opinion in regard to this. 
Jn fact, Indian commercial opinion thought the time was ripe even in the 
monsoon months of 1924. It was then that the Finance Member wanted 
time. 

Question No. 9. The only other relevant question is: ‘‘At what ratio 
can stability of excli.inge be most easily and quickly secured”? The Com- 
mission are unanimous on this point also. 

My reply is: The question at what rate stability could be most easily 
and quickly obtained is not the only other relevant question as suggested. 
The real issue is at what rate stability should be achieved so as to do 
justice to the people as a whole. A further consideration in the selection 
of the rate to be stabilised is the question of maintainability of the rate of 
exchange selected, and experience during the current year, that is the 
.financial year I mean, has conclusively proved that Is. 6d. can only be 
maintained at heavy sacrifice of Indian gold resources and with heavy 
deflation of gold currency. 

Questions Nos. 10 and 11. The Commission are unanimous in saying 
that if prices have adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to the 
ratio of Is. 6d. it is in the intcre.sts of India that the ratio should be fixed 
at Is. 6d. 

No. 11 runs as follows: If it is accepted that the time is ripe for stabi¬ 
lising the rupee, the only point open to argument is whether prices have 
adjusted themselves in a preponderant degree to the \s. 6d. ratio. This 
is a question of fact to be examined as such. 

My reply is this: The Commission themselves admitted that the index 
numbers available in India were so poor as could be relied upon only with 
serious reservations. In spite of this, they laid emphasis on this set of 
prices, namely, that the wholesale index numbers, principally of import and 
export commodities, entirely overlook the other sets of prices which, in the 
correct scientific sense, must also be adjusted if price, adjustments are to be 
complete. This would necessitate a 12% per cent, reduction in cost of living, 
m wages, in land revenue and other fixed payments, mortgage and other 
long term debts and interest rates. It has not been claimed that any of 
these have so far been adjusted or that their adjustment has commenced at 
all. Indeed, some of the latter, according to Prof. Keynes, are not capable 
of; jodjustment to the appreciation in the currency. The la. id. ratio is 
nattiral in the sense that economic conditions in India had adjusted them- 
selyes to it in the last thirty years. 

Tbs Sononrabls air Basil Blackett: thirty? 
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Sir Purdiotaxndas Thakurdas: About BO: it is 28. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Twenty years. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Thirty,—1898-1926—28 years. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: it has not been at Ls. 4d. for all 
•that time. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: it has been at U. 4d. gold all through 
•except a very short period, 1 submit to the Finance Member. He can look 
at the official figures. 

The HoJiourable Sir Basil Blackett: The figures deny the statement. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Very well, let us compare them on the 
fioor of the House. He is thinking of 1«. 4d. sterling; that is the difference, 
"Sir. 


Now, to go on. the proof of this is that in spite of the extraordinary 
amount of deflation of as much as Es. 30’77 crores in the short space of 
ten months during the current financial year (1926-27), ifc has been found 
impossible to keep the rupee at Is. 6d., and it constantly tends to go lower. 
How great this deflation is may be better understood from the evidence of 
the Finance Member himself before the Currency Commission. He there 
said. (Eeply 283), that he put the maximum that can be deflated at 25 
crores, while Sir Norcott Warren had suggested 10 crores as the maximum, 
(Eeplios 253 to 260). In another question No. 258. Sir Basil Blackett put 
it and showed more clearly that ho was giving what seemed to be an over- 
•estimate', even at 25 crores as the amount of contraction of the circulating 
medium that was feasible. 

When it is remiunbored that the present contraction of about Es. 31 
m^res in the circulating medium has "come on the top of previous deflation 
from 1920 onwards and the effect of such deflation must be cumulative and 
wh(!n we further remember that it has not been possible to keep the rupee 
above lx. (kl. in spite of this, it will be easily seen that l^^. 6d. is not a 
''natural” ratio, that is, economic conditions in India have not yet adjxisted 
themselves to it. 

If the object of the questions is to get merely the admission that no 
ratio is natural and that therefore it can be varied by Government, the 
answer is that it can be so varied like any other standard measure provided 
<TOvernment also provide when making such a change on the Statute that 
all contracts in terms of the unit to be discarded are recast in terms of the 
Tiew unit as otherwise it would operate as a fraud. 

I have, Sir, given my replies which I consider to be full replies to the 
Finance Member's 11 questions. I shall now await replies from the 
Finance Member to the questions which I put to him yesterday and which 
.are questions more relating to facts and figures than of opinion. 

And, Sir, I wish to take up this debate in a few points only, and I hope 
I will not take a very long time fn my observatioiMf this aftemexm. My 
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Honourable friend from Bombay, Mr. Kikabhai Premchand, delivered his 
maiden speech to-day. Mr. Kikabhai and I have been personal friends, 
Sir, and I have the highest respect for the name that Mr. Kikabhai’s firm 
bears and the name of Premchand Koychand is a name to conjure with 
in Bombay even to-day. To me as a personal friend of Mr. Kikabhai's it 
has been a matter of personal pain that he should have lent his assistance 
to the Government of India in what may not bo a return to the normal 
ratio of Is. 4d. by a nocturnal adventure as Mr. Kikabhai called it, but 
what certainly to the mind of most and myself here is a broad daylight loot 
of India under the guise of exchange. I cannot sufficiently deplore that 
my Honourable friend who kept to business till now should have taken to 
politics for the first time for a purpose which, I am afraid, will long rankle 
in the minds of Indians as being deplorable as connected with the house 
and family of the late and respected Seth Premchand Boychand. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Shame! 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Great shame, if 1 may say so. 1 did* 
not want to use the word; but I only repeat the word used by the Finance 
Member. 


Turning, Sir, to my Honourable friend, Sir Walter W'illsoii, i wish to 
reply to a few points that he sought to make out, and in order that the 
House may be able to follow the difference between my outlook and liis, 
I may tell Sir Walter Willson that I propose to give way every lime that 
he seeks any opportunity to correct me or to complete any quotation 
which I may make in regard to wliat hc' said. Sir W'altor W'jllson began 
or rather ended with a reference to a telegram wliicdi some friend of Sir- 
Waiter Willson I understand may have . . . (Some Jlonourable Members: 

* ‘Newspaper report.'') 


Sir Walter Willson: I made It- perfectly clerar that 1 saw it in the “Indian 
News Agency” telegrams. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: As soon as my Honourable friends, 
Sir Victor Sassoon and Mr. Jinnah said so, I was going to correct it my¬ 
self. Sir, I have the highest respect for the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce and I do not wish in the slightest degree’, to criticise that 
body. Every commercial body is at liberty to take whatever attitude it 
may like. But I think it is only fair even to the Bengal National Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce that I should put before the House a few facts as they 
stand. That body submitted a written memorandum to the Boyal Com¬ 
mission, and, unless my memory fails me very much, that was in favour 
of li?. 4d. They sent a representative of theirs to give evidence before 
■ the Boyal Commission and he algp favoured Is. 4d. The said Bengal 
National Chamber was represented at the Federation of Indian Commer- 
'ciai Bodies at their meeting at Calcutta last December and no representa¬ 
tive of the Bengal National Chamber opposed the resolution passed at 
the Federation meeting in Calcutta last December in favour of Is, 4d. 
It Is' quite possible that the Bengal National Chamber, their Committee 
'^4 even their members in general meeting assembled may have changed 
their opinion. I have no information about it. But until 1 have definite 
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information about it, I may be excused if I say that this is one more 
pioof of the activity of certain interests in the direction of getting sup¬ 
port to the Is. Qd, ratio at this significant juncture. 

Now, regarding the Tea Association and their opinion, Sir Walter 
Willson reminded us that even though my esteemed friend, Mr. Chalmers 
may vote for Is. 4d, he vramed the House that that must not be taken as re¬ 
presenting the opinion of the Tea Association. I al^^avs thought that 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Chalmers, very creditably represmted the 
opinions and the best requirements of the Tea Association. It is a pity 
that Mr. Chalmers and the Tea Association differ on this question. I 
think it is a great thing to be said in favour of Mr. Chalmers that he will 
stand out for the real interests of India and refuse to be carried awav 
by the opinion of even the Tea Association. I now propose to give not my 
own opinion, but I propose to read from a letter that I received from a 
person whom I did not know and whom I still do not know. And that 
letter, when I have read it, will tell the rest of the story. It is a letter 
which I received on the 22nd November, 1926. It runs as follows: 

I aia a complete stranger to you, l)ut I feel it to be my duty to write and 
thank you for your splendid services to India and to all permanent residents in it, 
who <^e you a del>t of gratitude for the strenuous fight you are conducting against 
the efforts of Government to permanently fix the rupee at 18 pence, to the great 
detriment of all agriculturists, in fact to all producers in India.** 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Who is hc‘> 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: If my friend will have patience, he will, 
know who the writer is. 

** I belong to the f^uropean community, but am settled in this country, where I 
expect in due course to end my days, and in this respect I differ from most Europeuis 
who are out in this country to make money and take it out of the country with them; 
under these circumstances I regret that you can receive but little sympathy from 
Europeans in general, tlie 18d. ratio being distinctly more favourable for sending 
money out of the country. A European friend of mine, also a permanent resident 
in this country, who is a coffee estate owner, also sends you his best wishes; his 
position shows very plainly the great loss the agriculturist suffers through the 18d. 
exchange. If he sells £100 worth of coffee in London he would get lls. 1,500 at 
the 16d. ratio and only 1,337 at the 18d. ratio, and surely it is more to the advantage* 
of India to encourage money coming into the country than to give good facilities for 
it to leave India. T am a retired planter.*' 

(Ati Honourable Member : I should like to know his name **). I can 
pass on the correspondence to you. {Sir Darcy Lindsay: “ What is his 
name’'.) Sir, the Finance Member when he read from a broker's circular 
the other day declined to give the name of the broket. 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It is not fair to ask us to give tho 
names. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: After all in one matter at least I quite 
agree with the Finance Member. I am quite willing to pass on this cor¬ 
respondence to anybody who wants to see it. There is nothing confidential 
about it. I have the consent of the courageous and righteous writer of this 
letter tq show his letter to anybody. All that he says is that he does not 
seek advertisement, and therefore I am anxious that his name should iipt 
appear in the Press, 
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Now, Sir, what this planter writes so frankly is what the Lords of the 
IVeasury said in that minute which the honourable Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya read yesterday, that the higher exchange would benefit English¬ 
men who have money to remit to England. Therefore it is to the lasting 
credit of my esteepaed friend Mr. Chalmers if he is supporting the Is. 4:d. 
ratio. And we arf* waiting for the day when the Tea Association and, 
if I may say so, the Assexjiated Chambers of Commerce representative in 
this House would similarly stand up and support measures which are ex¬ 
pected to benefit India. 

Sir, my friend Sir W^Uter Willson asked for the calm and (joiisidered 
o|)inion of Chambers of Commerce, but then he seemed to forget that 
there are bodies like Indian Chambers of Commerce. He said that all 
except the one represented by Mr. Gavin-Jones were in favour of 18d. 
What about the Indian Chamber of Commerce ? Does my Honourable 
friend suggest that the Indian Chambers of Commerce do not deserve 
consideration? 

Sir Walter Willson: Does not the Honourable Member know that 1 
represent the “Associated Chambers gf Commerce of India*' in this House, 
and when I speak for them I speak for that precise body and not for my 
Honourable friend’s Chamber of Commerce as he very well knows? 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: If my Honourable friend had only said 
the “European Chambers of Commerce" I. Sir, would not have raised 
this question. Now that he has made it clear I have no quarrel with him 
at all. I accept it subject to the correction w’hich has been supplied by 
Mr. Gavin-Jones. It is not one but two European commercial bodies. 
That is what I understood Mr, Gavin-Jones to say. 

Sir Walter Willson: The one I referred to was also the one referred to 
by Mr. Gavin-Jones. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas mav safely leave it 
to me, when I speak representing the Chambers of Commerce, to be per- 
fectly sure of the number of the Chambers I am representing. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Yes, Sir, subject to any correction lhat 
Mr. Gavin-Jones may have given. (Laughter) I am sorry. I apologise. 
But it must be remembered that my friend would not give* way to me 
when I wanted to quote to him paragraph 65 of mv Minute in order 
to explain paragraph 177 of the Eeport. Sir. T take it then that Sir 
alter Willson admits that the European Chambers of Commerce except 
one or two are for 18d. 

Sir W^ter Willson: I am extremely sorry to interruj)! my Honourable 
friend again, but he is not in order in referring to them necessarily as 
“Epropean” Chambers of Commerce. There are a great many Indian 
:n)enih€ira of our Chambers. 

ICr, President: Points of order wiU be decided by the Ghftir. 

;j^;::Plll»IlOtaUda8 Thatmrdae: Yes, Sir, I call them European Cham- 
beiB. be<S®U8e each Chamber has a majority of European members, and 
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that cannot be contradicted by Sir Walter Willson. If that were not so 
he could not have got the 18d. opinion from any of them. I say that 
definitely and I say that without fear of contradiction. Therefore, those 
Chambers of Commerce which are swayed by European opinion are in 
favour of 18d. (An Honourable Member : “ The Bengal National Cham* 
ber. ”) We have dealt with it, and 1 do not wish to criticise it in the 
absence of further information. All the Indian Chambers of Commerce, 
Sir, are in favour of 1«. 4d. In fact the Finance Member, I think in reply 
to a question of mine, gave 25 names or so. I took part in Calcutta in 
a meeting where there were i epresentatives from about 44 Chambers of 
Commerce and Indian commercial bodies. It therefore distinctly comes to 
this, that this is a question in which the interests of the European and 
the Indian are wide apart. 

Sir Walter Willson: Not at all. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: It cannot but be that. The interests of 
Europeans who are not residents of this country lie in getting as high a 
rate of extdiange as possible, in order that ihey may remit their savings 
to England and get more sterling there. 


Mr. Arthur Moore: And make the English ])ay. It is the English who 
have to pay if their pound is sold cheap. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Sir, the English do not pay at all. Dis¬ 
tant is the day when India can make England pay. W^e do not want it 
so either. All that we ask for is that England should treat India with 
justice and fairness. There is no question of our making England pay. 
We have not the power, leave aside the will. Th(>refore, Sir, the two 
interests are diametrically opposed. As 3 was quoting from that planter, 
the fact of the matter is that those who make their money here in rupees 
benefit by having a higher rate of exchange, so that they may, when they 
remit their money abroad, got more gold. I feel therefore, Sir, that even 
^he opinion of my esteemed friend Sir Walter WiPson may be discounted 
for the purpose of the best interest of India in this question when we bear 
in mind tliat he represents here a constituency whose best interests are 
served by the highest rate that can possibly be got in order that their 
memb(a*s may get more pounds sterling with their Indian rupees. 

Sir Walter Willson: Not at all. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: You may j)rot('st. hui you will fail in 
r(;asoning out your protest. 

A few points more, Sir, and I will have finished. Mr. Moore I under¬ 
stand interrupted tne and said made England pay I have noticed, 
Sir, in the newspapers a letter from a gentleman called E. L. Price from 
Karachi. (An Honourable Member : “ He was a Member of this House 
previously.'*) I am sorry he is not a Member here to-day. He poses as 
a friend of India and a friend of Indian labour. He asks whether there 
is any gratitude in Bombay and writing in the Timee of India, dated 80th 
Deceniber, 1926, he advis^ labour to support Government. He went on 
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in that letter, Sir, with this: he said that the salaried European with 
children to educate in England regards Bombay’s action as little short of* 
criminal. That, Sir, when I read it, was a most touching appeal to me. 
I believe and I agree that if the ratio is put down at Is. 4d., the European 
who makes his money either in business or on a fixed pay here, and who 
lias to remit part of it for the education of his children abroad will suffer. 
1 would never be a party to this if I were not confronted by the undeniable 
fact that unless la. 4d. is put on the ratio, crores of my Indian country¬ 
men, their wives and children, will suffer much more than the wives and 
children of the few Europeans who, after all, to-day seek to stick to what 
is an unearned increment, what they never shouid have got, and what 
they only got because the Government of India had not the courage of 
their convictions or in any case had not the opportunity to insist on in 1924 
that when the rupee reached Is. 4d., it should have been stabilized. I 
therefore feel, Sir, with regard to those Europeans who have a grievance 
against India or against people like me who are pressing for the Is. 4d. 
ratio, that I should ask them to think of the wives and children of the 
Indian producer and others who are hit by the higher ratio, and when the 
two are compared, I am sure that an impartial person will say that the‘ 
Indian has the greater claim, and the European may be asked to give 
away what was an unearned increment to him. 


Sir, it was said by Sir William Hunter as far back as 1879 that he 
often asked himself whether “ the prosperity of the prosperous in India 
is^not highly paid for by the poverty of tlie poor in India, and whether 
this splendid fabric of British rule does not rest on a harder struggle for 
life. Those words. Sir, which were said by the first Director of Statistics 
in the eighties of last century are as true to-day as they were on the day 
that Sir William Hunter asked those words to himself. The question is, is 
this House going to make to-day, by their vote on this question, that 
struggle still harder and to rob the Indian cultivator of what he is in justico 
entitled to, because the standard of measure of money cannot possibly be 
changed, unless absolutely unavoidable, without doing a lasting injustice 
to him, lasting injustice in regard to his debt and injustice over a fairly 
long period regarding the return to him. I venture, therefore, Sir, to 
iihink that hardly anything more is necessary for me to say to commend 
this amendment to the House. I feel to-day, Sir, absolutely relieved of 
the responsibility which I carried since the day I put my Minute of 
Dissent on to the Eoyal Commission Beport. I pass on to-day. Sir, to the 
representatives of the country in this Assembly the whole responsibility in 
regard to this question, and should the Assembly do what giants like 
Dadabhoy, Bomesh Chunder Dutt and Gokhale very strongly protested 
against in the past, the responsibility, Sir, will not be mine but will rest 
with this House. It may be my regret that the House did not rise to 
the occasion and to the full responsibility demanded by the question. But 
I" feel to-day now that after giving my support to this amendment, I may 
wen feel relieved and feel that I have passed on my responsibility to 
etl^lfer and more capable hands who will know how to handle it and how 
daaty it through. 

• bnly charge^ Sir, that I am anxious to meet is that what I am 
, pteseingr for is all a capitalist's game. The one charge that I have heard*’ 
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here and outside, and unfortunately in responsible quarters too, is iTiat I 
4 )ut forward the arguments of the millowner and of the merchant who 
wanted inflation. Regarding inflation and deflation, Sir, I read a few ex¬ 
tracts from the Right Honourable M'Kenna's speech and we will Iwar 
few more details about it from the Finance Member when be gives replies 
to my questions of yesterday. If a man can be honest and can take it 
that somebody else can also be honest, I would like him to believe that all 
through the period of my work on the Royal Commission there was no 
motive in my mind, except the one of doing service to India, in the bedt 
interests of India, and with the least injustice possible to anybody. It 
was a question of India as a whole and not of one section or the other 
in or of India. But, Sir, the question of ratio bears not even the suspicion 
or the mark of capitalistic tendency. See what Romesh Chandra Dutt 
said regarding what would happen if an appreciated ratio is put on the 
Statute. If 1«. 6d. is put on the Statute instead of Is. 4d. in the words 
of Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt: 

“ Tliroughout the ])azaars and money markets of India, the effect of raising the 
value of the rupee is to add to tlie profits of the rich moneylender, and to enhance 
the liabilities of the poor cultivator 'wlio has a debt.” 

In the words of a great person who was the pride of Indian politicians in 
the last century, T mean Mr. Dinshaw Waclm of the last centuiy% with 
-an appreciated currency: 

” There would be ri sweeping transfer of property from the producing working 
masses who create the wealth and make the prosperity of the Empire to the servants 
of these millions and to the parasites who prey upon them.” 

If a capitalist, Sir, looks at things from a purely selfish point of view, he 
would benefit by the higher ratio. Is it a crime that a man has a little 
money that he may not even support the right cause in the interest of 
the poorest of this land? It is unfair, it is unjust, it is churlish, to charge 
a man with having been inspired by anything less noble than the best 
interests of the country. I am confident of my countrymen and T do not 
care. Sir, for anything else. I am confident of my countrymen, that they 
trust me and have confidence in me. 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

Mr. President: I am surprised that the closure is being moved from 
the Government Benches, (considering that the Honourable the Finance 
Member has not yet taken part in the debate. If I accept the closure 
now the Honourable the Finance Member will lose his right of speaking. 
If he does not v-ish to speak, T will accept closure. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett; I have no desire to speak, Sir. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: He has got tlie votes. 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): The Chair has only considered the wishes of the Government 
Benches. There are several Members or* this side who have been patiently 
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wanting to speak, but allowed the Members especially acquainted with the 
subject to speak first. I understood the Home Member to say the other 
dey that if the debate is not concluded in two days it will be carried over 
to Saturday; and I therefore, Sir, oppose the closure moved by the 
Government. 

Mr. President: When the Finance Member asked me about an hour 
back whether I was going to accept the closure if moved, I told him that 
unless both sides of the House would agree to closure, I was not prepared 
to accept it. On this occasion several Members on this side of the House 
also got up to move the closure and I took it that both sides were agreed 
and therefore I put the question. I do not understand why the Honour¬ 
able Member raises this objection when both sides of the House are in 
agreement. 

The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Th% question is: 

That in clause 4 for the words ‘ twenty-one rupees three annas and ten pies * 
the words * twenty-three rupees fourteen annas and four pies ’ he substituted.** 

The Assembly divided: 
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Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Phookun, Srijut Tarun Ram. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamclas ThakurBas, Sir. 
Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 
Raiianjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Behari Lai, Lala. 

Raiiga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Roy, Mr. Bnabendra Chandra. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan^ 

Bahadur. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. • 

Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

S'nch. Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tok Kvs U; 

Vifhindas, Mr. Harchahdrai. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Miun. . 
Abdul Matin Cbaudhury^ Maulvi. | 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab ^ir Sau b/ada. 
Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince j 
A. M. M. i 

Allison, Mr. F. W. j 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. ! 

Ariif, Mr. Yacoob C. j 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur i 
Nawabzada Sayid. ; 

Aj^yangar,^ Mr. V. K. A. Aravanmdha. ; 
Ayyangar,* Rao Bahadur Narasimha : 

Gopalaswami. 

Shore, Mr. J. W. 

Bhuto, Mr. W. W. Illahibakhsh. 
Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Dalai, Sir Bomanji. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 

W. M. P. 

Ghuziiavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh. ^fr, P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Hyder. Dr. L. K. 

Tnnes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Ismail Khan. Mr. 

.Toshi. Mr. N. M. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

The motion was negatived. 


Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Khi^ Maung, U. 

Kikabhai Premchand, Mr. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsaiy, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. K. M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haii 

Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddimau, The Honourable Sir 

Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.- 

Sardar. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Natique, Maulvi A. H. 

Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotliam. 

Rail, Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy, Mr. K. 0. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 
Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. E. P. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

J Willson, Sir Walter. 

I Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad 

I Young, Mr. G. M. 

I Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawab Sir. 


on Wednesdav,. 


The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock 
the 9th March, 1927. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Wednesday^ 9th March, 1927. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock, 
Mr. President in the Choir. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

Subjects laid before the Central Advisory Council for Railways. 

815. •Sir Hart Singh Gnur: With reference to the Honourable Sir 
Charles Innes* statement made in the course of his speech in the Assembly 
on the 25th February, 1927, enumerating the subjects laid before the 
Central Advisory Council for their opinion, will the Government be pleased 
to state the subjects upon which the opinion of the Council was accepted 
and acted upon and the subjects upon which its advice was not accepted 
and acted upon? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The statement is being prepared and 
will be supplied to the Honourable Member. 

Sir Hari S|ngh Gour: Will the Honourable Mcunber be pleased to lay 
it on the table of the House as soon as it is ready? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I shall consider the point when T 
see the statement. 


Prize of Delhi Scheme. 

816. ^Mr, M. R- Jayakar: Will Government bt* pleased to state 
whether: 

(1) they have taken any and what active steps for the promotion of 

the scheme for the ercoiiragement of Indian Art known as 
the Prize of Delhi Scheme? 

(2) they have received any and what suggestions from the Provincial 

Governments on the Note on the proposed Central Art In- 
stitute published and circulated hy -the Government of India? 

(3) they have received any and what buggestions about the Prize 

of Delhi Scheme from any individuals or institutions in 
Englan4? 

(4) they have formulated any and what definite policy for the mural 

decorations of the buildings at New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Hitra: (1), (8) and (4). The 
answer is in the negative. 

(2) The suggestions made by Local Governments on the proposal to 
establish a Central Art Institute' at Delhi are at present under consideration 
by the Government of India, and they are not in a petition at this stage to 
place them before the House. . 

( *897 ) 
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Sa|.b OIF Qoinine by the Posr OmcE. 

817. *Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Boy: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the value of quinine sold through the agency of the Post Office in 
each of rthe last five years? 

(6) Is it a fact that for increasing the sale of quinine the rate of com¬ 
mission granted to the postal employees has been reduced from annas ten 
k; six annas? Has the price of quinine been correspondingly reduced? If. 
Jiot, why not? ' 

(c) Is there any rule of the department by which the postal employees 
are bound to sell quinine? 

(d) Do Government propose to increase this rate' of commission? 

Sir Oanen Boy: (a) 

1921- 22 ........ Rs. 5:^ lakhs. 

1922- 28 4 „ 

1923- 24 5 

1924- 25 . .. 4 .. 

192626. 4J 

(6) It is a fact that the rate of commission has been reduced as stated. 
The price of quinine has also been reduced from six annas to four annKs 
six pies per tube of 20 tablets. The third part of the question does not 
arise. 

. (o) No. 

(4) (lovoruineiu have no proposal before them. 

Mr. K, Ahmed: Do Government propose to state what is the percentage 
of income on the money they have utilised for the sale of quinine through 
Post Offices? 

Sir Ganen Boy: I regret I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Will Government, for the information of the Honour¬ 
able Members of this Assembly, state wliat is the percentjige of the income 
they derive from the money utilised for the purchase and sale of quinine? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I did not quite catch what 
precise information the Honourable Member wanted. I may, however, 
mention that the Government of India make no profit out of the sale of 
quinine. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Da they make any loss? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The matter is not one with 
which the Postal and Telegraph Department are concerned. 

Credit taken in the accounts op the Post and Telegraph De¬ 
partment FOR SEKVICKS RENDERED IN RESPECT OF CERTAIN KINDS 
OF NON-POSTAL WORK. 

818. *Mr. Bhabendra Ohandra Boy : Is it a fact that no credit is made in 
ibhe Postal Account for profits accruing from non-postal work, such as the 

of quinine, Postal Insurance, Cash Certificates, G. P. Notes, Sayings 
Banki.Salt Kevenup, Customs Duty, eto.? If so, wKy not? If net, will 
they be pleased to state under what hea4 of the Budget for Poet and 
Telegraphs they are shqwn? 
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Sir Oanen Boy: Ye^. Credit Ib taken in the Budget under Abstract O 
of the Detailed Statements in support of Demands for Grants for the Poet 
and Telegraph Department for Rerviees rendered in respect of the following 
non-postal works: 

(i) Postal insurance, 

•(ii) Cash Certificates, 

(iii) pavings Bank including transactions in connection with . G, P. 
notes, 

(iv) Customs Duty. 

Por the sale of quinine the department does not get any credit but the 
postal officials selling quinine get the commission themselves. The com¬ 
mission tor the realisation of salt revenue by the post office is credited in 
the accounts of the Department under the head “unclassified receipt'* which 
is incorporated in “Miscellaneous Revenue*’—Detailed Account No. B 
under head “XV—Posts and Telegraphs** at page 98 of the Detailed State¬ 
ments in support’ of Demands for Grants for the Post and Telegraph De¬ 
partment. 


Post OrricE Guarantke Fukd. 

819. •Mr. Bhabendia Ohandra Boy: 1. Will Government state the 
class of employees who conlribute to the Post Office Guarantee Fund, the 
rate of contribution paid by them and the total amount of the fund kept 
in deposit under the custody of the Government? 

2. (a) Will Goveminent be pleased tc state the rate of contribution paid 
by the Government and the telegraphists to the fund and what is the total 
amount paid by the Government and the telegraphists separately? 

(h) Will Government be pleased to state the total amount spent by Gov¬ 
ernment in payment of compensation for highway robberies or for other 
causes, the total amount paid to the telegraphists and to the postal 
employees during the last ten years separately? 

(c) Is it a fact that the telegraphists did not contribute anything to the 
fund and if so, will the Government be pleased to say why the benefit of 
the fund lias been extended to them? 

(d) Is it a fact that the fund has been closed? If so, why? In what 
Hem has the balance, if any, of the fund been credited? 

{e) Do Government propose to refund the balance to the representative 
of the persons who contributed to the fund? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The infomiation desired 
by the Honourable Member is being collected and will be furnished to 
him as soon as possible. 


Extension op the Post Office Life Assurance Scheme to persons 

PAID from Local Funds. 

820. •Mr. Bhabendra Ohandra Boy: (a) Is it a fact that the postal 
life insurance has been extended to semi-Gov^mment officials? 


(b) Do Government propose to extend the benefit of postal life insurance 
system to the eittra^departmental agents? 

A 2 
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Sir Ganen Boy: {<i) The Post OiBce Life Insurance scheme is extended 
to servants paid from “Local Funds'* tjis defined in Article 3B of the Qivil 
Service Kegulations. 

(6) The question will be considered. 

Utilisation of the Profits earned on Postal Life Insubancbs. 

821. *Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Boy: (a) Are Government aware that 
many private insurance companies in spite of their heavy cost of establish¬ 
ment and agency commission derive huge profits ? 

^ (6) Will Government be pleased to place the account of their Insurance 
Branch showing the profit earned on the Postal Life Insurances effected? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state how the amount of profit from 
Postal Insurance has been credited to the postal accounts for the last 10 
years? If no credit has been made how has the profit been utilised? 

Sir Ganen Boy: ((/) Govermnent understand that many private insur¬ 
ance companies do make considerable profits notwithstanding the cost of 
establishments and other charges. 

(6) The Honourable Member is referred to pages 15 and 37 of the 
Indian Life Assurance Year Book, 1924-25, which is in the Members* 
Library. 

(c) The profit is not (iredited in the jiccounts of Uut Post Office. Pro¬ 
fits are utilised for the benefit of policy-holders by means of reversionary 
additions to the sums assured. 

Number OF Indians holding appointments of Secketary, Joint Secuetary, 
etc., in the Department.s of the Government of India. 

822. *Hr. Bhabendra Chandra Boy: (n) Will Govennnent be pleased to 
state the total number of the following posts, either permanent or tem¬ 
porary, in February, 1927, in each of the Departments of the Government 
o£ iTidia? 

(1) Secretaries, 

(2) Joint Secretaries, 

(3) Additional Joint Secretaries, 

(4) Deputy Secretaries, 

(5) Additional Deputy Secretaries, 

(6) Under Secretaries. 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number of such posts* 
in existence in 1923? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Indians who 
occupied each of the abovenamed posts before the resolution on the sub¬ 
ject of Indianising these posts was moved in the last Council of State by 
the Bight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri and also the number of Indians 
bolding each of those posts in February, 1927? 

(d) How many Indians are holding such posts in officiating arrange- 

and how many are holding those ppsts in pennanent arrangements? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Kndilbnian: I am having the infomatiqo 
collected and will comnjpnicate it to the Honourable Member in due course. 
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Policy ik ttKOARD to the Indian Stokes Department. 

823. ^Mr. Bhabendra Ohandia Boy: Is it a fact that the Government's 
intention and policy was to curtail the Indian Stores Department in London 
with the gradual increase of the Stores Department in India? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Tlu* polic.v of the Govern¬ 
ment has been to develop the Stores Department in India on efficient lines 
so as to enable it to ck^al with the re<pnrenrK;nis of various Departments of 
the State, in conformily with the principles enunciated in the Stores Pur^ 
•chase liules. It has also been the intention of the Government of India 
to effect reductions in the India Store Department, Ijondon, as soon a^ 
experience has shown that the volume of work devolving on that Depart¬ 
ment had diminisheii to such an extent that reductions could be made 
without serious loss of efficiency. 


Bedttctioy op the Expenditure op the India Store Department, 

London. 

824. Bhabendra Ohandra Boy: (a) Will Government be pleased 

to state the total amount of expenditure on the Indian Stores Department 
in London prior to the establishment of the Stores Department in India 
and the total expenses of the London Stores Department in 1926-27 as 
well? 

(b) Will they be pleased to give the total expenses of the Stores Depart¬ 
ment in India in 1926-27? 

(c) Has any reduction in expenditure been made in the Stores Depart¬ 
ment in London under the High Commissioner for India ? If so, how much 
and if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The attention of the 
Honourable Member is invited to paragraph 8 and Appendix E of the Keport 
on the woric of the India Store Department , London, for the year 1925-26, 
a copy of which wdll be found in the Mernlx'rs' Tjibrarv. Actual figures for 
the year 192()-27 are not yet available. 

(b) The total expenditure of ih<^. Indian Stores Department for the year 
1926-27 is estimated at Rs. 10,20,000 approximately. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. It has not been found f)ossible to 
reduce the expenditure of the India Store Department, Ijondon, as the staff 
at present employed is the rniniinurn necessary for the efficient performance 
of the duties devolving on that Department under the existing Stores Pur¬ 
chase Rules. 1 may add for the Honourable IVtember's infoimation that 
on the termination of tin* contracts with the East Indian and Great Indian 
Peninsula Railw^ays in 1925 the duties connected with the puTchasc of 
stores required for these two Railways which had previously been perform¬ 
ed by the Home Boards of these Companies devolved on the London Stoms 
Department. I w^ould in this connection invite the Honourable Member's 
attention to pages 353 to 355 of the Proceedings of the meeting of the 
’Standing Finance Committee for the 27th Januar}^ 1927. 

Mr. B. Daa: May I inquire what in the opinion of the Honourable 
Member would be the number of years in which he can bring the Indian 
Stores Department in Ind^a to efl^ciency,. so that the Stores Department 
in London cohld be reduced in staff. 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I submit, Sjr, that asks 
for an expression of opinion. 

Hr. B. Das: May I inquire whether the Indian Stores Department in 
India can at all be brought to a pitch of efl&ciency so tiiat the staff and 
expenditure of the London Stores Department can be reduced? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Until the present Stores 
Purchase liules altered, and as I said in this House the other day in 
reply to a question by my friend Mr. Jinnah the question of amending 
them is under our consideration, it is not possible to make any reduction 
in the existing establishment at the present time. 

B. Daa: May I inquire if it is not a fact that the Government of 
India are spending more tlnm 25 lakhs of rupees in the management of the 
Stores Department in India without any reduction and without giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Stores Purchase Committee? 

The Bonouirable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As I have said, Sir, the 
present stores purchase aiTangeinents of the Government of India are based 
on the Stores Purchase Kules as they are now in force. So long as those 
rules stand there, it is not. possil.)le to make any reduction in the staff of 
the London Store Department, consistently with th(^ ellicitaicy of the work 
to be performed by that department. I liave also stated that one of the 
reasons why a i*eductioii has not heen possible is that additional work has 
been thrown on the London Store Department. 

Mr. B. Das: May 1 inquire if Govornmeid wish to amend the Stores 
Purchase Rules so that the changes suggested may be given effect to? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 think 1 gave an answer 
to that question in reply to a question put to me by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jinnah the other day on the floor of this House. 

Indiasisatton of the Office of the High (^mmissioneh for India 

IX TjONDON. 

825. ♦Mr. Bhabendra.Ohandra Boy: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to give the total number of employees excluding the menials in the oflBce 
of the High Commissioner for India in London and how^ many of them are 
Indians ? 

(b) Is there any system by which Indians from India are recruited 
for the appointments in the High Commissioner’s office? 

(c) Do Government propose to Tndianiso the office of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India in London? 

Are Government aware that there are Indian employees under the 
Government of India or under Local Governments who would be willing to 
have their services transferred there on receipt of an overseas pay? If not 
do Government propose to make an inquiry and recruit such Indians for 
the High Commissioner s office and thereby Tndianise that office? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innee: (a) The total number of employees 
is 402, of whom 44 are Indians, including Anglo-Indians. 

(6) No. 

• , ^ result of the adoption by the Council of State on the 8th Sep- 

lettiDbr, 1926, of the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna's Resolution on this 
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subject, the High Commissioner has been instructed that, consistently with 
economy and efficiency, opportunities should be taken to Indianise the 
higher staff of his establishment. 

{(1) No. Government do not propose to make the ihquity suggested. It 
is always open to Indians in this country to apply for appointments direct 
to the High Commissioner in London. 

Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: How mam are Indians and how many Anglo* 
Indians ? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: 1 am sorry, Sir, I have not been 
able to distinguish between the two. 


Staff KMJ’fiOVED on a salary of Rs. 300 and arovk in connection^ 

WITH THE f OXSTRf CTION OF NeW DbLHI. 

826. ♦Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state l;he number of posts that ^v'orc in existence for the construction 
of New Delhi in 1923-24, carrying a salary of Rs. 300 and above giving 
the designation of eacli Ivind of posts (such as Chief Engineers, Executive 
Engineers, Assistant Engineers. Suh-Engineors, Estate Officers, Assistant^ 
Estate Officers, etc.)? 

(b) Will Govenimont be pleased to state the maximum number of posts 
of each kind as abovc-nnaitioned sanctioned by Government and to state 
the year in wliioh the maximum sanetioiu'd strength was employed for the 
construction of Now Delhi? 

(o) Will they be pleased to state the numbe^r of each of such posts in 
existence in February, 1927? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupeudra Nath Mitra: A st^atement giving the in¬ 
formation asked for is laid on the table. 




I No. of 
; posts in 


1923-24. 


Chief Engineer . • . . 

Superintending Enfipneers . 

Exeentive Engineers (Permanent and Temporary) 
Assistant Engineers „ „ „ 

Architects and Quantity Surveyors 
Estate Officers and Assistant Estate Officer 
Medical and Health Officers , , , • 

Horticultural Snperintendents 
Work* Assistants . « • . • 

Misoollaneotts Appointments , « « 

Clerical, Drawing and Accounts Staff • 

Temporary Snh-Engineers « , 

Temporary Sobordinates « ' « « « 


1 

4 

11 

22 

4 

2 

2 

3 

11 

8 

12 

e 

2 


Maximum 

sanctioned 

scale. 


Actual 
in February 
1927. 


! 

I 

) 

1 

I 


1 

4 

13 

44 

4 

2 

2 

4 

12 

8 

12 

6 

2 


1 

4 
9 
7 
3 
2 
2 
2 

11 

6 

12 

5 
1 


The maximum sanctioned strength has niever been worked up to In practice^ 
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Recruitment of Anglo-Indians to the second division of the 
Government of India Secretariat. 

827. *Mr. Blubradra Cniandia Boy: (a) Will Oovermnent be pleased 
to state the number of Anglo-Indians in each of the Departments of the 
Government of India Secretariat who are permanently employed in the 
second division and who were recruited on the minimum pay of Rs. 100 
fixed for that division? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the number of Anglo-Indians 
recruited in u^h of the Government of India Secretariat Departments in 
the second division since the last reorganisation of pay of the Government 
of India Secretariat establishment and the minimum pav at which each 
one was recruited? 

(o) Is it a f^t that not a single Anglo-Indian has been recruited ill 
the second division of the Government of India Secretariat on a minimum 
pay? If so, why? 

Honourable Sir Alexander Huddimani (a) and (6). The inform a* 
tion is not readily available and its value when collected would not, in 
the opinion of Governmeni, justify the time and labour involved in its 
collectioD. 

(o) The rt^ply is in the negative. 

Exemption op Anglo-Indians who were debarred prom promotion 
TO first division appointments in the Government op 
India Secretariat. 

828. *Mr. Bhabendra Ohandra Boy: (a) Is it a fact that the Staff 
Selection Board made a rule that if a departmental candidate got plucked 
in the first division test for 3 years, he was permanently debarred for the 
first division appointments? 

(6) If so how' many Anglo-Indian depai'tinental candidates got plucked 
for three veal's and how many of them were pemiajieutly disqualified? 

(c) Is it a fact that in some departments these Anglo-Indians are being 
recommended for exemptions to the Public Service Commission and for 
the removal of that bar? If so, which are the departments? 

{d) Will they be pleased to state the names of such Anglo-Indians 
whose bars have been so remav(?d? 

(c) AVas any Indian so declared permanently unfit and if so, how many? 
In how many such cases have the bars been removed? If not, why is this 
racial distinction being introduced in the Goveniment of India Secretariats? 

Tile Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information has been 
called for and will, if available, be. supplied to the Honourable Member in 
due course. 


Expenditirr on Indian Troops employed onTsjoE India. 

829. ♦Khan Bahadur Sarfarax Hueealn Khan: (a) Will Government 
pleaeo state if it is a fact that Earl Winterton, while replying to Mr. Oeoi^e 
LaMDury in the House of Commons on 'November 26; 1926, said that theP^ 
were ioitte Indian troops serving outfeide India thie cost of which was whrtly^ 
or partly borne by the Government of India? 
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(b) What cost had the Gevet^iment of India to bear for Ifcetn? 

((c) Will Government please state the reasons why they wesre paid for by 
the Government of India? 

lb. a. H. Tonng: (a) l^es. 

(6) The troops to which Lord Winterton referrt)d are Indian troops 
em^oyed on consular escort duty at various places where Consuls or othe^ 
Bi^omatie agencies are maintained. I cannot give the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber the exact cost. The total number of such places is 8, and^ the total 
number of Indian troops employed on consular escort duty is only 71. Am 
half the eost of these guards is borne by the Imperial Government, the 
cost to Indian revenues must be very small. Lord Winterton also referred 
to half a company of Indian Infantry stationed temporarily at Bahrein, 
The half company was at Bahrein for 5 months only, and was also employed 
on escort and guard duties. The entire cost of this detachment is, however, 
being recovered from the Shaikh of Bahrein, a fact of which Lord Winterton 
<loes not seem to have been aware. 

(c>) One-half of the cost of consular and diplomatic guards and escorts, 
and of garrison troops in the Persian Gulf has been home by Indian revenue* 
for a long time in pursuance of an old established arrangement. 

There are now, however, no longer any garrison troops from India in the 
Persian Gulf. I w^ould invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the 
answers given on the 24lh March, 1923, to starred question No. 626, and 
•on the 11th June, 1924, to starred question No. 1497. 

Lsave Bulks kor Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians in thk 
subordinate servicb Of THE East Ikdian Railway. 

830. *B3ian Bahadur Sarfaraz Sussain Khan: (a) Will Government 

please state if it is a fact that there arc different sets of leave rules for 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians in the subordinate service of the 
East Indian Railway? 

(6) If so, do Governnu'nt pro])i>se to rt'iriovc this distinction at an c^rly 
date? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) The Honourable Member is i*e- 
•ferred to the reply to ptirts (a) and (h) of question No. 141 asked by Lt.-Col. 
H. A. J. Gidney on the 1st September, 192(). 1 should, however, add 

that the leave of all staff appointed after the railway was taken over by 
'Government is regulated under the leave rules applicable t(^ State Railway 
employees. 

(6) The question of revising the leave rules applicable to all State Rail¬ 
way servants is under consideration. Those employees who were trans¬ 
ferred from the late East Indian Railway Company and who fulfil certain 
conditions will bo given the option of coming under these rules. 

Amalgamation of the Okiya-speaking Tracts. 

881. ^Khw Bahadur Siprfaraa Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if they have received any reply from the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, Madras and the Central Provinces on the question of the 
amalganaation of the Oriya-speakmg tract*? 

(h) If so, do they propose to lay on the table the replies received? 

<(c) When do they expect to come to any definite decision on the ponnt? 
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(d) Do they propose to give an oppo^rtunity to this House to discuss 
the question before actual amalgamation takes place? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) to (d). The Honour^le 
Member is refen-ed to my reply to Pandit Nilakantha Das’ starred questions 
Nos. 239-242, dated the 1st February, 1927, and the debates dated the 8th 
February, 1927, on the Resolution regarding the amalgamation of the Oriya- 
speaking tracts. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Will the Honourable Member kindly give a 
separate reply to part (d) of the question? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I am not prepared to say, 
Sir, that Government will please time at the disposal of the House for that 
discussion. But if any Honourable Member brings in a Resolution he 
will have his opportunity of getting it on the paper. 

Exi’kxihtm'k on the Royal IndinN Navy. 

832. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state the approximate amount which is likely to be spent on the 
inauguration of an Indian Navy? 

(6) Will the entire amount be borne by the Indian Treasiu^? 

Mr. O. M, Young: (a) The initial cost of inaugurating the Royal Indian 
Navy will be the amount required to buy one new sloop and to recondition 
and arm the existing vessels of the Royal Indian Marine which have been 
selected for retention in the new service. The approximate amount 
cannot be stated, as it will depend largely on the cost^of the nevr sloop for 
which the Government have not yet received an estimate. The recurring 
cost of the Royal Indian Navy is not expected to differ materially from 
that of the Royal Indian Marine, but some increase will be necessary as 
a result of the whole service being placed on a permanent and pension¬ 
able basis. 

(b) Yes. 

Subjects discusseu at the Annual Conference op Financ ial Reprf- 
SEOTATIVES HELD AT DbLHI ON THE 1 bTH NOVEMBER, 1926. 

633. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 

please state the subjects discussed at the Annual Finance Conference held 
in November, 1926? 

(b) Have they Arrived at any decision on the following subjects: 

1. Meston Settlement. 

2. Inter-provincial Road Fund. 

3. Establishment of Land Mortgage Bank. 

4. Separation of Accounts and Audit in the United Provinces. 

(c) If the answer to (b) be in the affirmative, would they cemmuni* 
the result on each of the above subjects to the House? 

Tbs Honourable Sir Basil Blacfcott: (a) A list of the subjects discussed 
ai the annual Conference of Financial Bepresentatives is placed on the 
table of the House. 
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(6) The decisions arrived at are provisional and they are now being 
considered by the Government of India. The Government regret that 
they cannot give publicity to them at this stage. 


Statement showing the cases brought up before the Oouferenee of Financial Repregentar 
tives held at Delhi on the 15th November 1926. ^ 


No. 


Subject. 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

ao 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Recommendations of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in relation to the 
Mestou Settlement. 

Encroachments by provincial Governments and local authorities on the fiscal 
sphere of the Central Government. 

Provincial and Local taxation of property belonging to the Government of India. 
Constitution of an inter-p ovinoial road fund. 

Working of the Provincial Loans Fund. 

Earlier supply by Local Governments of figures of Provincial estimates. 

Reference to disciplinary action in Audit Reports. ' 

Kelaiion between special pay and compensatory allowance. 

Recov9iie.s shown in the budget as deductions from expenditure. 

Establiabment of land mortgage banss. 

Incidence of the cost of order police maintained by Local Governments on rail¬ 
ways managed by the State or by Conipanies. 

Scheme for the sepaiatiou of Accounts and Audit, 
hudger debates. 

Functions of Finance Department as regards remission of revenue. 

Rule-i regulating tiunsfer of land between Jentral and Provincial Governments. 
Incidence of the coat of H istories of Services. 

Rules regulating tiavelling allowance to enable British Members of services and 
their families to have ai^cess to British Medical ndvice. 

Whether interest should be charged by Government on portion of capital of 
commerci *1 concerns supplied from loan fund or on total capitaL 
I Amendment of Rule 5, Schedule lY, Devolution Rules. 


Mr. B. Das: May I inquire, Sir, if the Finance Member of the Govern? 
ment of Bihar and Orissa, who was present at that conference, brought 
fio the notice of the Honourable the Finance Member the injustice done 
to the province of Bihar and Orissa in the allocation of provincial finances 
to that Government? 

The Honourable Sir Basil BlacEett: I do not remember in particular 
'whether the Finance Member of Bihar and Orissa brought that subject 
to the attention of Government, hut I cannot remember any Finance 
'Member Vho did not. 

Railway Tkaining School at Ch^ndausi. 

884. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
state: 

(a) when the Transportation School, Chandausi, first came into 

e:id8tei]\ce? 

(b) what are the subjects taught there? 

(c) how many selected candidates have come out successful at. 

the last examinatioi^? 
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(d) whafc was their pay before entering the School and ho^, and 
on what pay, they afe now ptovided? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innea: (a) March, 1925. 

(b) General Eules for Traffic Working, Train Passing, Vaccum 
Principles of the Locomotive, Station Accoimts, Booking Clerks* duties, 
Telegraph - Office Management, Statistics and Eailway Organization, 
Wagon Construction, Theory of Telegraph instruments and Signalling 
practice. 

(a) Government have no information as to the results of the last exa¬ 
mination. During the year 1925-26, 81 officers and 471 subordinates pass¬ 
ed their examination in the several courses. 

(d) Government have no iiifomiation. 1 may inforrg the Honourable 
Member that the passing of the examination is a qualification for promo¬ 
tion to or confirmation in the posts of various grades, but promotion is 
not guaranteed as soon as the examinations are passed. Promotions are 
made as vacanci(?s occur taking all the various q\ialifications of individuals 
into account. 

CoiRSKS OF INSTRUCTION GIVEN ANNUALLY AT ScOT..AND YARH 
TO OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN POLTCE. 

835. *Khan Bahaduf datlataa Buasain Khan: (a) Is it a fact that the 
Government of India make arrangements for attendance at the courses 
of instruction on the methods of investigation given annually at Scotland 
(Yard, by the officers of the Indian Police who have got their homes in Great 
Britain and are on leave there? 

(b) Do Government propose to give some facility for attending such 
courses to Indian officers of the Indian Police wlio have not got their homes 
in Britain and cannot consequently be on leave there? 

(c) If the answer to (b) be in the negative, will Government please state 
the reasons? 

(d) Does this qualification of having attended such courses in any way 
#affect the promotion of the Police officers? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The Government of 
India arrange for the attendance at these courses of those senior officers 
of the Indian Police Service, i.e., officers of the rank of Superintendent 
and upwards, wlio desire to attend them while on leave in England and are 
recommended by their Local Governments. 

(h) and (c). Indian officers of the service art^ afforded the same facilities 
for attending the courses as European officers, and one*! has in fact taken 
advantage of them. There is no proposal before Government for providing 
additional facilities to Indian officers as no occasion has hitherto arisen 
for doing so. 

(d) The fact of having attended the course gives no special claim to 
'promotion, which depends solely on an officer’s efficiency. 

Unused TiETURN Tickets of Ha/ Pilgrims. 

886. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaras Hussaixi Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state the number of the pilgMihs tb Mecca who did not use thdiy 
^fetnni tiekets on their way back? 

tMr. ^ukumar Sen dnpAa, l^engal. 
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ih) What have been the amounts of the fares on such unused return 
tickets? 

(c) Do Government propose to make rules by which the unclaimed 
passage money or deposits may be applied for the benefit of the pilgrimsf 
II BO, when? If not, why not? 

Mr* 3, W. Shore: (a) and (b). It is presumed that the Honourahlo 
Member’s inquiry relates to the pilgrim season of 1926. The information 
is not available but has been called for from the Governments of Bombay 
and Bengal. It will be supplied to the Honourable Member when 
received. 

(c) Buies to this effect have already been iinidc by the Government of 
India and were published with Education, Healtli and Lands Department 
Notification, No. 1734, dated the 15th December, 1926. 

Mr* E. Ahmed: Is it not a fact, Sir, that the Honourable Member 
gave the same answer last Session at Simla without giving us the number 
of pilgrims who either died or did not use their tickets? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: I have not the faintest recollection, Sir. but I shall 
look into it*. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government pn>j>ose for the bent^fit (i the public 
not to break their promises? 

Ex.tknsion ov the Ukforms to the N :!iTn-\Vi:sT Fuontieu 

Province. 

887. *B3ian Bahadur Sariaraz Hussain Khan : (a) Have Government 

received any reply from the Secretary of State for India on the question of 
the extension of Befomis to the North-West Frontier Province? 

(6) If so, do they propose to communicate it to the House? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I havi> nothing tu odd to 
the statement I have alreudv mivde on the subject on the 16th February, 
1927. 

Relationship existing between India and the nakioi s pakts of 

iHE Empirk. 

838. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state the view^s recorded by the Imperial Conferen(*e, llugby, as to 
the relationship existing between India and the various parts of the Empire? 

(b) Have they proposed any change in the existing relation? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) and (b). The Honour¬ 
able Member is referred to the Report of the Inter-Imperial Relations 
Committee, a copy of which is in the Library of tlie House. 

Mr* M* S* Sesha Ayyangar: Sir, with reference to my question No. 839' 
T find that there is a mistake in printing. The word servants " has 
been omitted after the word “ Government ” in the second line. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Unfortunately, Sir, I^am 
answering the question as printed. ' 

Contributions by Government to the khaddar fund, 

839. M* 8. Se^a Ayyangar: Will the Government be pleased to 
»etate whether Governments are precluded from contributing to the hhaddar 

{khadi) fund, and if so, why? 
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> The Honourable Sir Alexander Kuddiman: The powers of expenditure 
of Governments in India are defined in the Devolution Rules emd certdn 
^restrictions are also contained in the canons of financial propriety which 
^ to be found in^ the Statutory rules regarding the Auditor-General io 
India. It is for the Finance Departments of Governments in the first 
place, and subsequently for the Audit Department to decide whether ex¬ 
penditure on a particular object is proper. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Will the Government be pleased to state 
whether in their opinion the hhaddar movement is political or economio? 

Mr. President: It is a matter of opimon. 


Opening of Post Offices at L\walung, Bhakkatta and other 
IMPORTANT places IN THE HaZARIBAGH DISTRICT. 

840. *Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: (a) Is it a fact that in establishing post 
-offices in muSasil areas, the Government consider only the administrative 
and commercial advantages accruing therefrom and no attention whatso¬ 
ever is ever paid to the people's conveniences? 

(b) Are Government aware that in almost all the five districts of the 
Chota Nagpur Division, the number of post offices is not enough and that 
from some of the post offices, the postmen have to travel about 30 miles to 

. deliver letters and other things in one particular direction ? 

(c) Do Government propose to draw the attention of the local officers 
there to see to these grievances of the people and to take steps to open post 
offices at Lawalung, Bharkatta and other important places in the Hazari- 
bagh District and also throughout the division in the near future? 

Sir Ganen Boy: (a) No. The Honourable Member's attention is in¬ 
vited to the replies given to parts (/) and (.g) of Nawab Sir Sahibzada 
Abdul Qaiyum s question No. 607 on the 26th February, 1927, and to 
parts (h) and (i) of Mr. D. V. Belvi's question No. 627 on the 1st March. 
1927. 

(6) With respect to the number of post offices. Government has no 
information that the case is as stated. Some village postmen have beats 
extending about 30 miles, as the total number of postal articles received 
for delivery in their beats is very small. 

(c) The question of extending postal facilities in this area has already 
engaged the attention of the local officers. Government imderstand that 
several post offices have been opened therein during the last two years and 
that endeavours are being made to open as many more as possible, includ'- 
ing one at Lawalung, but that the amount of postal business offering is 
^small. A post office has recently been opened at Bharkatta. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Are the Government of India aware that the number 
of postmen in the provinces, particularly in Bengal, under the control of 
the Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, and under the Department 
of my Honourable friend, is much less and that owing to the small number 
of postmen being appointed to the cadre of sub-post masters in several 
letters and pamphlets from Honourable Members during^ the last 
nlefetkin did not reach their destination, and the electors were very mUOh 
^disappointed? .. . ^ ? ; 
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Sir GaHeii Roy : 1 have no information on 1ihe subject) Sir. 

.Mr* K« Ahmed: Is it not a fact. Sir, that the Honourcd>le Member’s 
Department received instructions from' the Central Office, Calcutta, as to 
whether they should appoint more men because the demand was so great? 

Kawab Sir Sahlbzada Abdul Qaiyum; With reference to the reply to 
my question put the other day to which reference has been made by Sir 
Ganen Roy just now, I do not think the reply of the Honourable Member 
to my question was complete. 

Mr* President: The Honourable Member may put a supplementary 
question if he wishes. He is not entitled to argue. 

Hr. E* Ahmed: Do Government, Sir, for the benefit of the public, just 
like the Governments in other countries witli regard to their post offices, 
propose to take steps to expedite the matter of starting more post offices 
in the rural areas and appoint more postmen? 

Sir Ganen Roy: We are extending the number of ppst offices all over 
India and increasing the staff. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Can you do away with the 
guarantee, and, if so, mider what circumstances? That is the question 
which I should like to ask the Honourable gentleman. 

Sir Ganen Roy: J should like to have notice of that question. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In view of the fact tliat the Department of my Honour¬ 
able friend particularly should set an example, and in view of the fact that 
he is not familiar with the inconveniences \yhich have been felt in this 
Department by his postmasters in the rural areas, do Government propose 
either to put a stop to the Department altogether (Laughter), or to take 
speedy steps to meet the grievances of the* people? 


THE GENERAL BUDGET—LI81' OF DEMANDS. 

Second Stage. 

Expenditure from lie venue. 

Demand No. 28— Executive Council. 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed to consider the Demands 
for Grants, atid in doing so, will take up the head, Executive Counoil, first 
in accordance with the arrangement that lias been arrived at between the 
Government and the non-official Members. 

The Honourable Sir Bazil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I move: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs. 60,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the ‘ Executive Council 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Uri)an): I 

mpve, Sir: 

. : That the Demand for Bs.* 60,000 under the head ^ iiUeoutive Council ' be totally^ 
omitted/r y . 

I have proposed this cut, Sir .... . 
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The HonountUe Sir Baail Blacketl^: 1 should like, Sir, belore that mo- 
tion is moved, to ask your ruling as to whether that motion, being an 
absolute negative, is in order. I would submit, Sir, lor the conven.ence 
of the House that it would be preferable that a motion which is an absolute 
negative, or a practical negative such as a motion to leave only one rupee 
in a total of Bs. 60^000, should both be regarded as equivalent to a nega¬ 
tive, and that a discussion need nob be raised on them in view of the 
fact that it can be raised on the motion as it stands by rejection of the 
motion as a whole. 


Mr« M. B. Jayakar: I submit, Sir, that the form of the motion is per¬ 
fectly in order. We are governed in this connection by the actual words 
of the Government of India Act, the Standing Orders and the Legislative 
Rules, and I would ask your attention, Sir, in this connection to the several 
provisions which deal with this point. JHrst of all, section 67-A of the 
Government of India Act, at page 71 of the Manual, deals with this ques¬ 
tion, and you will find, Sir, in section 67-A all the provisions dealing with 
the Indian Budget. Clause (6) of that section provides as follows: 

** The Legislative Assembly may assent or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand by a reduction of the whole grant.** 

Jdy submission, Sir, is first, that the form in which I have given this 
motion falls within the words “ refuse its assent to any demand I 
am practically asking the House to refuse its assent to the total Demand. 

Mr. Presddent: That can be done by opposing the grant. These words 
do not create a right to give a* negative motion. 


Mr. M. B. Jayakar: If that is your view. Sir, then 1 submit that the 
motion falls within the words may reduce the amount referred to in 
any demand by a reduction of the whole grant ’ ’; and I submit. Sir, that 
the Legislature is given the power of reducing the whole amount, and it 
is a form of reduction. No doubt in many cases the reduction takes the 
form of partial cuts, but the rule provides also for an entire cut by reason 
of the words ‘‘by a reduction of the whole grant I submit. Sir, that 
the words are perfectly clear in this connection. This is made further 
clear, Sir, if you turn to page 119 of the Standing Orders where Standing 
Order 72 is worded as follows (it is in Chapter XT which deals with the 
Budget). Standing Order 72 reads as follows: 

“If notice of a motion to omit or reduce any grant has n t been given **, etc. 


You there find, Sir, two kinds of motions referred to, a motion to omit a 
grant or reduce a grant. Therefore, it is perfectly clear that the Standing 
Orders take notice of a motion to omit a grant, and they provide by im¬ 
plication that such motions are within the contemplation of the Legislature. 


Hb. President; Is the Honourable Member aware of the past history 
of this question. 1 do not know if he knows that the rule which permitted 
motions for total omission of grants has been deliberately amended last 
year m accordance with the recommendation of the Muddiman Committee* 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: Well, I am aware of the debate which took place 
some days ago during the present Session, but I am not aware of anvthinff 
which took place in the Jiist Assembly of which I did not happen to be 
at Member, but I think that the Government of ’Tndia Act, section 67-A to 
Which I have called your attention and which is really the governing dCc- 
iicrn in this connection, is perfectly clear . . . . ' ng sec 
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Mr. President: I agree wi|bh the Honourable Member that if the inter- 
- 4 pretation he puts on section 67-A is correct, his motion is in order. The 
result of such an interpretation would be that the Cbair would have to rule 
>out all amendments for smaller cuts. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: I submit, with great respect that the insertion of 
the word “ may provides against the ruling out of small cuts. The word 
** may gives "the option to this Assembly either to make partial or entire 
-reductions according as it thinks desirable. That is the force of the word 

“ may I submit that the word may ’’ means that in these cases 

where they think it desirable the Legislature may reduce the amount of 
any Demand by a reduction of the whole grant. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member will turn to section 72-D, 
Tie will find there that specific provision is made to permit motions for 
smaller cuts in the Provincial Councils. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddixnan (Home Member): Sub-sec¬ 
tion (2) of section 72-D, at the end of the paragraph. If my Honourable 

friend has got the red book, he will find it on page 102. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: The words are these: ** may reduce the amount 
therein referred to either by a reduction of the whole grant or by the 
omission or reduction of any of the items of expenditure of which the 
grant is composed.” My suWission, Sir, is that no doubt both the alter¬ 
natives included in tlie word ” may ” are specifically stated in this section, 
hut that the same is the meaning which the word ” may ” conveys in the 
section of the Government of India Act. After all, we have got to inter¬ 
pret the word ” may ”. Several alternatives are expressly stated in sec¬ 
tion 72-D, to which you have called my attention, Sir. But I submit 
that the same interpretation arises in connection with the Government of 
India Act, section 67-A. 

Mr. President: The word ” may ” occurs in both the sections. I am 
afraid, if the interpretation which the Honourable Member now wants the 
Chair to put on section 67-A is upheld, no motion for a smaller cut would 
be permissible and the Assembly would be restricted to a motion for the 
omission of the whole grant. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: I submit not, Sir, and for this reason that the 
Legislative Assembly may refuse the amount referred to in any Demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. That means that the reduction of the 
whole grant is one of the ways provided for. The words of the section are 
very clear. 

Mr. President: Any other way is not provided for in section 67-A as 
in section 72-D. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: Other ways are no doubt specifically provided so 
far as provincial Councils are concerned, but that does not affect my 
argument that the reduction of the whole grant is expressly provided for 
by the very words of the section in the Government of India Act. 

Mr. President: That is not the only thing material, 'fhe position is 
this. If I were to uphold the Honourable Member’s contention, it would 
lead to an absurdity, namely, that the Chair would have ifco disallow dll , 
motions for smaller cuts. . This- is a very important point and I should 
Tike to give my considered ruling for future guidance. The point was 
rallied by the Home Member the other day in connection with a similar 

B 
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[Mr. President.] 

motion on the Demand for the Railway Board. I have given further con¬ 
sideration to the matter since and 1 have also ascertained the practice of 
the House of Commons on the question. It seems to me that the words 
in section 67-A of the Government of India Act “ may reduce the amount 
referred to in any demand by a reduction of the whole grant”, though 
somewhat misleading, cannot bear the interpretation that the Statute 
specifically permits motions for the omission of the whole grant. If that 
were so, it would lead to the absurdity that no motions for smaller reduc¬ 
tions could be entertained. I think the words ” reduction of the whole 
grant ” is apparently intended to convey the distinction between reduc¬ 
tions proposed in items included within the grant and reductions proposed 
in the total of the whole grant. This is made clear by section 72-D, sub¬ 
section (2) of the Act, which provides that the Provincial Council may 
reduce the amount therein referred to either by a reduction of the whole 
grant or by the omission or reduction of any of the items of expenditure 
of which the grant is composed. I find that similar language is employed 
in the procedure of the House of Commons. I confess, however, T do not 
understand why the same words were not used in section 67-A. But, 
however this may be, the central principle seems to me that motions for 
the omission of the entire grant are not contemplated by the Act or by the 
rules as they now are. My ruling, therefore, is that no motion for the 
omission of a whole grcuit, either in the Railway or General Budget, is 
admissible. 

There is one other point raised by the Finance Member, namely, that a 
motion which leaves a rupee or less in a total Demand of several thousands 
should also be disallowed on the ground that it is a practical negative 
if not an absolute negative. The other day the Chair allowed a motion to 
bring down the Railway Board grant to Rs. 100, but no objection was 
raised by the Finance Member then or by any other Member of the Gov¬ 
ernment on that occasion. I think that all motions for the reduction of 
a grant, no matter what the amount is, are technically in order unless 
they take the form for the entire omission of the whole grant. I find no 
justification for making any distinction between a motion for a cut of 
Rs 100 or a motion for a cut of any lesser amounts. I therefore rule that 
all motions for a cut of one rupee or less which are down on the paper 
are in order. The difficulty, however, is which of them the Chair should 
select for the purposes of this debate on the const^'tutional issue. There 
are several motions put down on the paper in this connection. Of course, 
the first three motions, one by Mr. Jayakar, another by Sir Hari Sin^h 
Gour and the third by Lala Lajpat Rai, are all for total omission and* 
therefore out of order. 


Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : I may be heard on my motion. 

Itr. President: That motion is for the total omission of the whole 
grant. 


Sir Si^h Ctour: I submit, not, Sir. I have particularly stated in 
my amendment that the Demand under the head ** Executive Council ” 
^ far , as it is votable be omitted. 

Jtr. Indent: The Honourable Member cannot brinst forward any 
for my iteitt which is non-votable. The Honourable the Finance 
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Member has made a demand of Ks. 60,000 which is vota1)le and the Honour¬ 
able Member from Nagpur has a motion to omit that Demand. Whatever 
the words used, the motion in substance is one for the total omission of the 
whole grant. The ingenuity of the Honourable Member in selecting the 
form of a motion oinnot change its substance. 

There are four other motions on the paper intended to raise a general 
debate on the constitutional issue. They are to cut down the grant to one 
rupee, pies 6, pies 8 and pie one, and stand in the names of Mr. Jayakar, 
Mr, Kelkar, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Mr. Acharya, respectively. The 
Chair feels that with a little more cohesion and a certain amourit of 
co-ordination on the part of the two parties who desire to raise this debate, 
it would have been possible to select who amongst them was to lead 
the debate and to put down one agreed motion in his name. As it is. 
the Chair is left to its resources without any help from the Honourable 
MembeT's to select one out of these four motions for the ourpose of 
to-day’s debate. Ordinarily, a motion involving the largest but is taken 
up first. But in Ibis case, the Chair is inclined to think that Mr. Jayakar 
is entitled to raise the debate as he was the first to give notice of his 
motion wifih the deliberate object of raising the constitutional issue. It 
is not clear and it is difficult for the Chair to understand why other 
Honourable Members subsequently gave notices of motions when 
Mr. Jayakar was already in the field for the same purpose. I therefore 
call upon Mr. Jayakar. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I raise another question in 
regard to what I may call these derisory cuts. You have quite rightly 
referred to the fact that such a cut has been made on the Railway 
Grant and has been admitted- T would respectfully submit that 
motions for complete rejection have been admitted previously, and we 
are nov/ improving on that practice by the ruling which you have given 
that such motions are to be treated as mere negatives. I would suggest 
that we should improve on our practice by the further step that derisory 
cuts, which leave almost nothing, are also practically negative and there¬ 
fore the same point can be raised by a rejection of the original motion. 
Also, in the interests of the House, I would submit that the first cut 
should not be of such size as to rule out other Members from moving other 
cuts wliich have reference to some smaller point than the big constitu- 
ti )nal ?^oint, and I would submit for your consideration that it is in the 
interests of the House that a convention should be established that no 
cuts should be of such size as to debar all other motions. 

Mr. President: I have considerable sympathy with the viev/ expressed 
by the Honourable the Finance Member, and would suggest to Honourable 
Members on this side of the House to consider whether they should not 
restrict their motions to a cut which leaves at least Rs. 100 on which 
other niolions could be discussed. However, it is a question for the 
future and the establishment of a convention of the kind suggested depends 
upon the co-operation of all parties in the House. 

Attitude of the Government in regard to the constitutional issue. 

Mr. H. R. Jayakar: Sir, I feel very thankful that you tave given 
the opportunity to me to raise what may be regarded, in the parlance of this 
House, as a constitutional question. But in doing so, I shall simply regard 
myself as the spokesman for the moment not 6f a narrow party bi;t of the 
non-official Benched on this side, to represent, what the feeling in the 
countiy has beeh with reference to the conduct of Government 
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over the constitutional issue. The question I propose to raise is 
with reference to the conduct of Government for the last three years ia 
ccjinection with the demand which was made on the floor of this House 
in a Eesolution tabled by way of an amendment by the esteemed Leader 
of the Swaraj party, Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, in February 1924, and which 
was passed on the 18th February of that year, that, Sir^^ w^as a speciflo 
demand for the consideration of the constitutional issue, inasmuch as it 
asked the Government to summon a round table conference, to devise 
a scheme of constitution for India, with due regard to the rights of minor¬ 
ities, and after dissolving the Legislature of that year, to place the 
scheme before a newly elected Legislature and to submit the same to the 
British Parliament to be embodied in a Statute. That was the position 
which the non-ofiicial Benches occupied during that year. I may say, 
Sir, from nw knowledge of the feeling in the country in that year, that 
the Swarajist Leader was then representing, in a modest form, the feeling 
of the country with reference to this important question. We had great 
opportunities during that year to ascertain the feeling of the pountry and 
I can say, with all the emphasis at my command, that the demand made 
on the floor of this House by the esteemed Leader of the Swaraj Party 
did not exaggerate, even by an iota, the feeling of the country in 1924. 
But in politics, Sir, we learn better experience and grow wiser, sooner 
than elsewhere, and so the Nationalist Party in the country, after the 
experience of one year, deliberately, and with a view to arrive at some 
commou understanding with the other patriotic elements in this House, 
modulated their demand still further in 1925. This modification, Sir, 
\vas the outcome of the experience which the Nationalists in the country 
had gathered during the year 1924. Not that in 1925 their patriotism 
was less keen or their feeling was less intense, but in order to arrive at 
an understanding with the other elements in the House whose co-opera¬ 
tion they desired they lowered their demand. So we find that on the 
7th September 1925 Pandit Moti Lai Nehru’s amendment took a milder 
form. He made his proposal in two parts; the first part recognised in 
a manner the right of the British Parliament to make a declaration, which 
right his first demand of 1924 had ignored. He was agreeable in 1925, 
that Parliament should make a declaration embodying certain changes— 
(fonstkutional changes—^in the existing scheme of Government. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: His Majesty’s Government 
should make a declaration in Parliament? 

Hr. M. Jayakar: Yes, His Majesty’s Government were to make a 
declaration in Parliament embodying certain changes, which experience 
hflcl taught us were necessary in the present form of government. Those 
(‘.hanges were specifically stated. Briefly put, they were these that the 
principle of representation should be introduced in the Central Govern- 
ment, except in the departments of military and foreign and political 
affairs, and that dyarchy should be abolished in the provinces^ That 
was the form of Pandit Motilal's amendment in 1925. I subinit, Sir. 
frou> my knowledge of the circumstances of the country then that his 
modified demand represented the lowest that the countiy demnnded in 
' the v,ray of amending the present constitution. His amendment, Sir, went 
fuj(Sier aind suggested, as one expedient, the holding of a round table 
to which method alone he had cbnfified his amendment in the 
A round table conference “ or other suitable ageOeV ’’ was 
asked for during the year 1926. In that form it had the Vflfeot oi 
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bringing together all the Indian elements in the House and giving them 
a chance of discussing this question. This “ agency ** was to speedily set 
up a scheme of constitution, to be placed before the Legislative Assembly 
without fresh elections and later on to submit it to Parliament to be 
embodied in a Statute. Again I submit, Sir, that this was a very reason¬ 
able and modest demand made by the people on the floor of this Assembly. 
The Government met it, so far as one can gather from the proceedings, 
with a departmental inquiry. They gave us stones for bread if I may say 
so. We wanted a round table conference to be called or similar machinery 
to be instituted. Instead of that we were asked to be content with a 
departmental inquiry presided over by the Honourable the Home Mem¬ 
ber . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not know if the 
Honourable Member is referring to the debate in this House on the 8th 
September 1925? 

Hr. H. B. Jayakar: I am referrmg to September 1925. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: That was a debate on the 
result of the departmental inquiry. 

Mr. Mr> R. Jayakar: I am thankful for the correction. I say, Sir, we 
wcie asked to be content with a departmental inquir}^ Then that depart- 
mcni.al inquiry went on and we were told that it would give us practically 
evvjrytbing we wanted. Our representatives in this House pointed out 
that the tenns of reference of that inquiry were inadequate. Time after 
time it was pointed out to Government that the terms of reference were 
not so wide or inclusive as to give us what we wanted. However, our 
protests went on imheeded, the departmental inquiry took place and 
brought out its report. What did that report say? It is now a matter 
of history. I was in the Bombay Council at that time. It gave us certain 
transferred departments in the provinces. We were looking forward to 
something substantial in Bombay, for instance, that Land Revenue would 
be transferred or parts of Law, Justice and Police would be transferred. 
We thought that some department would be transferred where the people 
could learn a little more responsibility, a little more self-reliance and self- 
control. What did we get ? Boilers and Gas. These were the two 
things transferred. Just as if there was not enough gas on the non- 
ofificial Benches, more gasi was transferred, and just as if there was not 
enough “ boiling in the country more boilers were transferred to us. 
The result is that in the provinces, a rediculous form of government 
called ‘‘ dyarchy was kept intact. I come from a province. Sir, where 
this form of government, against which our protest has been levelled time 
after time, and which is based on what Mr. Das described in his Farid* 
pur speech as a distrust of the Ministers, still continues. Time after time 
we have raised protests against this form of government, but it still goes 
on as merrily as ever. I remember a lady friend of mine who often sat in 
the visitor's gallery of the Bombay Council, listening to our i^peeches^ 
and viewing with considerable compaission and sympathy* our struggle 
to get rid of this form of government. She is a very intelligent graduate 
of the Bombay University, and after watching our struggle for about two 
weeks, she said to me: " Jayakar, I can fully understand yoiur 
dyarchy, and can describe it well in feminine language, in the following 
terms." I shall reproduce her description for the iniqrmation of the 
Ponourable the Home Member. She said, "It is as if a husband and' 
wife began to keep house together. The wife said to the husband: *My 
dear, the three hundred rupees a month whidi you get we shall divide 
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between us into two distinct parts, the proportions of two and one. xou 
w^l keep the one and I will keep the two. I will employ all the servants, 
I will look after their trapping, their pomp and pageantry, their gold- 
laced clothes and red coats. I will spend out of this amount for ^y 
boudoir, for my keaharanjan' oil, my garments. You must witlun your 
Its. 100 manage all the 12 children we have contributed to bring into 
this ^^'orld. You must manage their education, their building up, their 
health, their hygiene, everything relating to their well being. The 
servants I shall always employ. They will not be amenable to your 
behests. Woe to you if you touch a hair of their head. If you even say 
a liarsh word to them, they will complain to me, as a court of appeal 
over your orders. You have no power to reduce their salaries’. And, 
Sir, the last and the most irksome stipulation was, that the husband was 
always to wear a cheerful and contented look, whenever the couple 
appeared in society. Their responsibility was joint and undivided. He 
was never to complain to the outside world of his fate. My lady friend 
said to me. Sir, this is your dyarchy.” I recommend her description 
for the consideration of Government. Our grievance to-day is this, that 
the Government have been time after time raising hopes and making pro¬ 
mises about improving the constitution which they have been breaking with 
the utmost unconcern. The last of such breaches was enacted in the course 


of this year in two most flagrant ways. The Government have gone on 
toying with public feeling in a callous way. While the majority of the 
Muddiman Committee transferred Boilers and Gas, the minority opined 
that dyarchy was absolutely unworkable, that it had yielded bad results, and 
was not capable of useful amendments. The Government have had this 
report before them for a long time. What action have they taken? 
None at all so far. They have kept on feeding the country on false hopes 
and false promises. They have gone on saying, ” Oh, we want more 
co-operation.” More co-operattion, indeed! Their appetite grew on what 
it fed on. The more co-operation the people gave the more co-operation 
was wanted- Time after time the Secretary of State said, in anaemic 
tones ” more co-operation Mr. Das in reply made a powerful speech in 
May 1925. He spoke from a pedestal unique in its character. He held a 
unique posftion in the country at that moment, as the trusted, esteemed, 
and devoted leader of the Swaraj Party, the one man in the country who 
could deliver the goods, the one man in the country who had the vision, 
in the midst of universal gloom, to dream of belter days, the one man 
in the country vrhose culture, knowledge, sacrifice and acquaintance with 
the country’s affairs made him singularly fitted to offer terms to Gov¬ 


ernment. But Government did not seem disposed to treat him seriously 
or give him the confidence or response which was his due. I can quite 
picture what humiliation that great man must have felt in fijiding that 
the offer he had made to Government in response to the words of the 
Secretary of State was flung back on his face. I knew him well, and I 
know what visions he saw for this country. I am able to look at his 
offer from the background of my personal knowledge of his greal dignity 
and pride. I know well what wisdom, most modestly display^, was con- 
^ned in the offer w'hich he made to Government not without great 
humiliation. Sir, in his Faridpur speech he held out an invitation to 
.<jfOy^nmenl. He said; 

, / present Act is distrust of the Ministers and there eim be ne 

. atmosphere of distrust. At the earn rime I 

mm, make clear my posiiioB I hope at the Bengal ProvinciAl Oe|]der#tte« 
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—now look at the way he put his terms, Sir— 

** that provided some real responsibility is transferred ** 

—what could be more modest than that— 

'' provided some real responsibility is transferred to the people there is no reason 
why we should not co-operate with the Government.^' 

If the Government had any imagination, a quality of which they seem to 
divest themselves in India, they would have seen that in making this offer 
the Leader of the national movement, who gave up a coveted practice iat 
the Bar and at one time went about the country telling the people to take 
their hands off the Government machine, was staking everything that he 
held dear in his public life. I say again with all the emphasis at my 
command that if the Government had any imagination left in them they 
would have assessed at its adequate worth this offer made by Mr. Das. 
Flushed as the Government are with their present power I ask my Honour¬ 
able friend the Home Member, could the national demand have been stated 
in a more reasonable or modest manner than Mr. Das did. Mr. Das went 
on to state; 

** But to make this co-operation real and effective two things are necessary. First, 
there should be a real change of heart. Secondly, that in the fullest sense Swaraj 
must be guaranteed to us to come automatically in the near future." 

How did the Government treat this offer of Mr. Das? With contempt, 
with absolute indifference. No steps were taken in response to Mr. Das’s 
efforts, nor have any been taken since then. The Swaraj Party have given 
since further indications of their desire for honourable co-operation. I say. 
Sir, that so far as it is possible for reasonable, courageous, patriotic and 
self-respecting men to offer indications of honourable co-operation, even 
the Swaraj Party have done it. They put one of their best men in the 
Chair, which you occupy. Sir, some of them, like my esteemed friend 
to my left and-my two other esteemed friends behind me, at the cost of 
great popularity, and on pain even of their being divorced from their life¬ 
long friends and esteemed associates, professed openly the view that they 
w'ere prepared to co-operate with Government on even terms. The Hon¬ 
ourable the Home Member cannot be unaware of the great furore created 
in the country in November 1925 when a few bold spirits amongst us at 
the risk of being rc'garded as placehunters, even as sycophants—and I 
can recall vividly the bitter calumnies and abuse which were heaped over 
the heads of my friends and of myself—^took all risks, because they felt 
that the (country needed that a courageous lead should be given to the 
view that., bad as the situation was, we should make the best, of it, rather 
than allow the Government to use^ it as a means for strengthening their 
position. We therefore went the length to separate ourselves, because of 
our sentiments, from our esteemed colleague sitting on our right to-day, and 
we started a campaign in the country, plainly stating in so many words 
that if sufficient responsibility, * initiative and influence were given to 
Ministers in the Provinces we were prepared to accept office. We have 
had to face ridicule and contumely in consequence. We are here to-day. 
Sir, not as armchair patriots nursed in the luxury of their beliefs. We are 
here as men who have gone through the fire of a bitterly ad^rse agitation 
und comment. We have faced them, and do still face them, because we 
feel that the good of the country lies that way. Our friends'to our right 
differ from us oh this principle. But whatever our ditfemiiee on this ques- 
iiion, we all stand to-day in the country with this one feeling actuating 
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all of us, that the Government, Sir, in the intoxication of their present 
str^gth are ignoring all the signs of the times. I ask the Honourable the 
Home Member what further signs of co-operation does he expect from, 
a sullen and patriotic people, smarting under their wrongs. But we have, 
Sii-, moved further than a few months ago. One has only to look at the 
way the Indian National Congress framed its resolution at Gauhati last 
year. In a matter of this kind it is very easy to pick holes. I am sure 
the Honourable the Home Member will trot out a speech here or a 
sentence and clause there, and say this is not co-operating with Gov¬ 
ernment”, He does not expect honourable and self-respecting men to 
behave differently. They have their commitments, they have their people 
behind them. But I repeat, Sir, that so far as it is possible for honour¬ 
able and patriotic men to give ihdications of a desire to come to terms 
they have shown that ihey are prepared to meet Government half way. 
I say that even the Indian National Congress has given such indications. 
I will ask the Honourable the Home Member to peruse the resolution of 
the Indian National Congress. I will ask him as an Englishman aware of the 
past history of his own country and of the ways of a proud people to read 
the whole of that resolution from end to end and then to tell me whether 
there are not indications even in that resolution, passed with all the diflh- 
culties that my revered friend Pandit Motilal Nehru had to contend against 
at that Congress, that ho has stepped one inch forward to evince his desire 
to arrive at an honourable solution of this vexed question. 

And now, Sir, coming to the last stage, of my nan^ative, I ask Govern- 
ment to look at the behaviour of the Congress Party here. We have had‘ 
an opportunity to watch it for six weeks. Without in any way exaggerat¬ 
ing events may I say that they have behaved in a responsible manner— 
with as much responsibility as was possible in the face of a great provoca¬ 
tion to behave otherwise. Government on the other hand have not yet given 
up their old ways. Take only one instance, Sir, which was very provoking. 
The Finance Member would allow me to refer to it. It happened yester¬ 
day. Grave charges were made against him in the course of yesterday’s 
debate. Of course I did not take part in it because I was frightened by 
Mr. Jinnah’s attack on experts'and was afraid that if I spoke I would be^ 
taken for an expert. But what was the charge made against the Govern¬ 
ment which has not been replied to? That charge was as serious as it' 
could be, namely, that the Government were showing false surpluses, 
deliberately creating false balances, heavily heaping up military and other 
expenditure under the guise and concealment of an inflated ratio. That 
charge, I submit, Sir, in all confidence,!the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber should have openly met in this House in his reply. All civilized Gov¬ 
ernments have a grave duty, graver than anything else, namely, to sus¬ 
tain their reputation. I should have thought that n charge like that of 
positive dishonesty would have been met yesterday in open House. 

, ^Tli0 Honourable Sir Basil Blackett t I should like to point out to tbs' 
Hoihourable Member, if I may be dlowed to intervene, that that charge 
wee -specifically made in the course of the debates on the Budget both ijt^ 
thiirlS^Ose and in another place and that I made a reasoned reply to it 
in ^ place which was in the hand® of all Honourable Members before^ 
thpjolierge tepe^ 
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Jftyakar: I submit, Sir, that that was insuf&cient. If this- 
House makes charges with all deliberation and all the respon- 
sibihty which it can command the Government must meet these charges 
for their own sake. I know how difficult it is for us to feel a sense of. 
responsibility, under the present conditions of our existence in this House,. 
I will go so far as to forgive any kind of irresponsible speech on these 
Benches, because the constitution as it exists does not evoke any sense of 
responsibility on these Benches. But irrespective of that feeling, when 
certain grave charges were made from these Benches any Government 
which put its reputation before its votes, any Government which, valuect 
reputation in the country, which after all must be the ultimate basis, 
of Its rule here, w’ould have met those charges in a satisfactory manner, 
.ace to face with us m open House. There were many of us waiting to 
know exactly what the Honourable the Fiitance Member had to say against, 
the charges made by several Members, They quoted figures pointing out 
that what seemed to be a surplus was really a deficit and what seemed to^ 
be a saving or retrenchment was rcaUy luxurv and extravagance. I am 
always ^minded Sir when I hear that word “ retrenchment spoken 
T*ckon few lines from Eudyard Kipling I learnt years ago., 

j ® them here for the benefit of my Honourable friends opposite. 

present attitude of the Government of 

India, he wrote years ago: 


** Retrenchment, retrenchment oft we swore; 

But did we mean it when we swore? 

, And then and then we wandered to the Hills 
And the little less became much more.** 

I say, Sir, the Financt^ Member gravely erred in not making a reply. 
Another grave wrong was done to this side, as was pointed out by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, in the course of the Budget 
debate. He showed how in the course of this year, so far from there- 
being any trust and confidence sliowu towards the popular representatives, 
the official tide ran the reverse way. The Government of India Act has 
been amended—those sections which relate to the salaries and pensions of' 
covenanted servants—sections 72D and 67A. Now not only are the sala¬ 
ries and the pensions of such officers are untouchable as they always were— 
we used to call them in the Bombay Council the untouchable classes—^but 
all allowances, expenses, etc., connected with them are rendered un¬ 
touchable under the amended Act. It was possible under the old section 
to denude an officer of his establishment, his expenses and allowances, 
all that could be done at one time in order to mark the displeasure Of the* 
Legislature. We tried that in the Bombay Council very successfully twice 
or thrice and our President ruled that that could be done under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act. Promptly, Sir, the Government of India Act is 
altered; and now many expenses and allowances relating to such officto, 
beyond their pensions and salaries including I am sure their children's 
expenses, ayahs’ expenses, and those relating to the window-dressing of 
these covenanted officers are made non-votable. Ts this an advance in 
the direction of co-operation, trust or confidence? I ask the Honourable 
the Home Member. The result is that in this year s debate alone nearly 
Eg. 50 lakhs have been taken out of the purview of all effective control 
of this House. 

. * ■ , ■ ■ * ■ 'it' 

I Clfl, J!0 on mttftiplying instancea after toatanoes of auch increasinfr 
(Sijgtruak of this Legislature. I do not .wish’ to etiteench on the oourtsey 
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this House by detaining it loiG^er. The gravamen of my charge is this:, 
that Government are not playing the game. They are asking the people 
in one breath to trust them, to rely on their bona fides and good intentions^, 
and while doing so they are taking advantage of the depressing mood of 
the people, divided as they are, to heap more insults and injuries on the 
people, and to make their own position stronger and stronger in the same 
proportion as the people have grown weaker. So far from going in the 
direction of co-operation trust and confidence, in however small a measure, 
the tide has progressed the other way; with the result that to-day we find 
that the Government of India is in the position of a strong man detested 
by his dependents, and distrusted by all who have dealings with him. I 
will not. Sir, use stronger expres^ons—will repeat that while the people 
have been lulled by this vapid talk of co-operation, the Government have 
gone on quietly, seeking every opportunity to make their position stronger 
and stronger as a provision against future contingencies. Even this House 
the Government are turning into an unreality. We on these Benches, we 
do not feel that there is any reality in this House. Our yearly criticism falls 
•on deaf years. I am no doubt, Sir, as a Mahratta, accustomed to yearly 
prayers, to yearly pilgrimages ending in prayers; my ancestors have done 
it for years, they asked their god for more children; we ask for more power 
from our mute irreconcilable divinity. It is the same temperament of a 
worshipful priest, only we change our prayer and our divinity. The differ- 
• ence is that while my ancestors ’ divinity sometimes smiled once in many 
years and gave him a child, this divinity is absolutely implacable*. Sphinx- 
like it sits silently looking on. How long is this to go on? I warn the 
Government, Sir, that the last point has been reached. Further co-opera- 
tion is impossible under the circumstances. If the Government do not 
yield even now, we shall have to turn back and think of some other ways 
than co-operating with this Government. The one method allowed in this 
House in which our sense of great dissatisfaction and resentment could 
be brought to the notice of this House and the Government is by moving 
this cut as a vote of censure on the Government. I know we are powerless 
to do anything more because we are divided, because we nre weak. But 
may I say in all seriousness to Government, ''Beware of the weak man". 
I warn the Government that they are at present in the last stage of their 
impopularity. I am therefore taking this opportunity of moving this cut 
and I wish the non-official Benches to support the sanie. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): Sir, I shall complete the last sentence of Mr. Jayakai 
because he left it rather incomplete. He talked of our v/eafiness and 
warned the Government " Beware of the weak ". Sir, that saying from 
the Mahabharata runs thus: 

Beware of the weak, for the tears of the weak undermine the thrones of Kings.*' 

And now let me dea} with the position of the Party to which I have 
thd honour to belong. Sir, we believe that there is no use co-operating 
Wiiih a Government which is unwilling to co-operate with us. Sir, ever 
since the British people came to this country, long before the non-co- 
mpvement was launched, the politically-minded classes of this 
.r^^ll^^/offered Jthem co-operation; and every time they gave them co- 
they gave that co-operation as the subordinates of a fbrcigtl 
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government; and even that “ subordinate-co-operation was trampled 
under foot. Sir, was there a greater co-operator in this country than my 
leader Pandit Motilal Nehru? When Lokamanya Tilak, when Mr. Kelkar 
and others had unfurled the banner of extremism in this country, who 
does not remember, how things came to a head at the Surat Congress, 
when Sir Surendranath Banerjea proposed Sir Rash Behari Ghose to the 
Chair and Pandit Motilal Nehru seconded that motion? Then there was 
a split in the camp; and as Mr. Jayakar has reminded us, there is also a 
split in the camp to-day. But at that time Pandit Motilal Nehru was on 
the other side, much nearer to the Government than we are to-day. The 
great moderates of the Congress then, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit 
Malaviya and others, tried to please the Government. They co-operated 
with the Government; they cajoled the Government; they flattered the 
Government; they almost went before the Government as the best type 
of co-operators that the Government could over wish for. They almost went, 
as the extremists of Bengal described them, as mendicants; and what did 
they get? What did the politically-minded people of this country get for 
thiS policy of ‘‘ mendicancy /* as the so-called extremists in the country 
described it? They got the crawling lane of Amritsar; they gr)t the Bowlatt 
Act; they'got the jails and all that kind of thing. 

This leads me to the present stage when the policy of non-co-operation 
was put aside for a while, when the Swarajists came to this House and 
offered their terms, when my leader said in that famous Resolution which 
was passed in this Assembly on the Round Table Conference, when he 
said that he was here to extend the hand of friendship, to offer the hand 
of co-operation, and that it was for the Government to accept that co¬ 
operation, what did Sir Malcolm Hailey say and what did his successor 
say or do? We did not ask for the moon. We did not even assert in 
this House the position of the Indian National Congress which wanted 
nothing less and nothing more than Swaraj—^the right of the Indian people 
to set their house in order, our right even to commit mistakes as English¬ 
men have in England. We put before this House the least little position 
that has been taken by the leasts little moderate in the country. We were 
prepared for a transitional stage. W"e did not even ask for Dominion 
status. Give us provincial autonomy, give us responsibility in the Central 
Government—^that is what we demanded. We did not ask for the whole 
hog. And how did the Government nci ? 

There was neither a Round Table Conference nor any attempt to give us 
autonomy in provincial affairs. There was that extraordinary committee 
described as ** the Miiddiman Committee ’"(Laughter). That committee 
gave this country chaff and [)1 aster, when it asked for good bread. {An 
Honourable Member: *‘Stones.”) Not stones hut serpents, prisons for 
patriots. Leading lieutenants of Deshabandu Das were stuiifir and flung, 
into prison. Resolutions were passed in this House asking for tHe‘ release 
•of these people put in prison without trial. Is there any country in the 
world where people are kept in prison for years without trial? Repeatedly 
we passed Resolutions in this House pressing for the release or open trial 
of these patriots, but the Government persisted in the attitude which 
students of history knew to be associated with the Government of the Czars. 
They deported the patriots of Russia into the marshes of Siberia and the 
patriots of India and of Bengal are now rotting in the marshes of Mandalay. 
If the Government were in a conciliatory mo6<l, if tiey did not want 
practise non-co-operation, if they did not want to trSat the reprijsentatixi^^ 
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of the Indian people just as an Officer of the Government treated the* 
citizens of Amritsar by asking them to crawl through a narrow lane, if 
they did not want to deny us the treatment to which the representatives 
of the people w’ere entitled they would have at least acceded to our one 
essential demand over which the public of Bengal and India are consider- 
ably exercised and released the political prisoners. It is not merely s 
question of constitutional reforms. It is a question of the liberty of the 
people of this country, the right to be tried before they are thrown into 
prison. This Government stands condemned. 

I am sorry that even in the face of this appaling tragedy of Bengal and 
India which is enacted before our eyes the people of this country should 
be divided into parties. I would rather not condemn this Government but 
condemn ourselves and instead of appealing to the riovemment, I would 
appeal to Members on this side of the House to bury the hatchet and show 
to the Government that the steel frame could also be met by a steel front. 

Mr. D. V. Belvi (Bombay Soiitliem Division: Non-Muhammadan 
rmral): Sir, the motion which has been moved by my Honourable friend 
Mr. Jayakar is in imitation of a hoary convention of the British House 
of Commons. It seems to me that my Honourable friend Mr. Jayakar 
and his associates have some sort of faith in the reality of what is called 
the constitution of India. I am one of those who have always believed 
that what is given to us as a constitution is an absolute mockery, an 
absolute unreality. I have said so in my speech in the year 1924 and 1 
do not think I need waste the time of this House in discussing the present 
position of the Indian parties so far as the so-called Reforms are con¬ 
cerned. What has been given to us in the name of political reforms is 
no reform at iill. It is a sham thing. Its object is to delude the people 
of India into a belief that they had got real political rights. This system 
of diarchy or this system of a half-way house is a system which can only 
please children. In lAy capacity as a Member of this House during the 
last three years, I have observed that all thai we Imve been taught is 
parliamentary phraseology without a real Parliament in existence in India. 
We have got all the terms of a Parliament here. We have got here a 
Speaker of the House who is called the President. W^e have got parties 
here, the Home Member and sc on. We call the Members sitting on the 
opposite side Treasury Benches. All this is of greet use in teaching us 
the language which is in vogue in really free and self-governed countries. 
When we wish to teach a child something, we purchase for the child a 
to> motor car or a toy railway carriage and then we explain to the child 
the various parts of the machine, such as the wheels, handle, etc. We 
^are so taught here the various terms of British political phraseology. My 
contention has all along been that what is given to us is a thing which is 
extremely unreal. The so-called Reforms have been conceived in a very 
illiberal spirit and this is not the way in which political reforms have been 
granted to other parts of the British Empire. Britain has not proceeded 
to; give self-government to other parts of the Empire in the way in which 
she has given India the so-called Reforms. *If you turn to English poli¬ 
tical history what do you find? How was political liberty granted to 
Can^ ? How was it granted to South Africa and how was it given to 
Irelaad? Do we find anywhere else ^ system of partial reform in a 
Ifountrjr is under the banner of British protection? I do not find 
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that this ^unreal thing has been given to any other country, nor do I find 
any other country willing to accept such an unreal thing. I really wonder 
that my friends who call themselves co-operationists should have been 
willing to accept a little bit here or a little bit there. It. is because we 
pitch our claims low that the British people are not willing to give us 
jreal reforms. 

The present system of Government in tliis country is radically wrong. 
It is not responsible govt rnment at all. It is not a system of representa¬ 
tive institutions. It is a thing which stands by itself in the category of 
political institutions. Now, I was saying that when political liberty was 
granted to Canada the thing was done in a different manner. In this 
connection 1 wish to invite the attention of the House to some passages 
from a well-known document, a document of very great political import¬ 
ance. I wish to invite through you, Sir, the attention of this House to 
the celebrated report of Lord Durham in connection with the grant of 
political liberty to Canada. I am quoting from Volume I of '‘British Colo¬ 
nial Policy*' by Keith. 1 will read the necessary passages. This is what 
Lord Durham said: 

“ It is difficult to conceive what could have been their theory of Government who 
imagined that in any colony of England a body invested with the name and character 
of a representative Assembly,^ could be deprived of any of those powers which, in the 
opinion of Englishmen, are inherent in a popular legislature. It was a vain delusion 
to imagine that by mere limitations in the Constitutional Act, or an exclusive system 
of government, a body, strong in the consciousness of wielding the public opinion of 
the majority, could regard certain portions of the provincial revenues as sacred 
from its control, could confine itself to the mere business of making laws, and look 
on as a passive or indifferent spectator, while those laws were carried into effect 
or evaded, and the whole business of the wuntry was conducted by men, in vrhose 
intentions or capacity it had not the slightest confidence. Yet such was the limita¬ 
tion placed on the authority of Uie Assembly of Lower Canada; it might refuse or 
pass laws, vote or withhold supplies, but it could exercise no influence on the nominal 
tion of a single servant of the Crown. The Executive Council, the law officers, and 
whatever heads of departments are known to the administrative system of the Pro¬ 
vince, were placed in power, without any regard to the wishes of the people or their 
representatives; nor indeed are there wanting instances in which a mere hostilitj 
to the majority of the Assembly elevated the most incompetent persons to posts of 
honour and trust. However decidedly the x\ssembly might condemn the policy of 
the Government, the persons who had advised that policy retained their offices and 
their power of giving bad advice. If a law was passed after repeated conflicts, it 
had to be carried into effect by those who had most strenuously opposed it. The 
wisdom of aodpting the true principle of representative government and facilitating 
the management of public affairs, by entrusting it to the persons who have the con¬ 
fidence of the representative body, has never been recognized in the government of 
the North American Colonies. All the officers of government were independent of 
the Assembly; and that body, which had nothing to say to their appointment, was 
left to get on as it best might, with a set of public functionaries, whose paramount 
feeling may not unfairly be said to have been one of hostility to itself. 

A body Of holders of office thus constituted, without reference to the people or 
their representatives, must in fact, from the very nature of colonial government 
acquire the entire direction of the affairs of the Province.** * 

Now it may be said that we have got an independent statesman 
India in the person of the Governor General. Lord Durham touches on 
this point and says: 

“ A Governor, arriving in a colony in which he almost invariably has had no 
previous acquaintance with the state of parties, or the character of individuals is 
compelled to throw himself almost entirely upon those whom: he flnda placed in'the 
position of his official advisers. His first acts must necessarily ^ pCrtomed and 
his first appointments made, at their suggestion. And as these irst eJu and appoint- 
inents give a character to his policy, he is generally brought therehy into imm^igte 
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collision with the other parties in the country, and thrown into more complete 
dependence upon the official party and its friends. Thus, a Governor of Lower Canada 
has almost always been brought into collision with the Assembly, which his advisers 
regard as their enemy. In the course of the contest in which he was thus involved, 
the provocations which he received from the Assembly, and the light in which their 
conduct was represented by those who alone had any access to him, naturally imbued 
him with many of their antipathies; his position compelled him to seek the support 
of some party against the Assembly; and his feelings and his necessities thus combined 
to induce him to bestow his patronage and to ^ape his measures to promote the 
interests of the party on which he was obliged to lean. Thus every successive year 
consolidated and enlarg:^! the strength of the ruling party. Fortified by family 
connexion, and the common interest felt by all who held, and all who desired, 
subordinate offices, that party was thus erected into a solid and permanent power, 
controlled by no responsibility, subject to no serious change, exercising over the whole 
government of the Province an authority utterly independent of the people and its. 
representatives, and possessing the only means of influencing either the Government 
at home, or the colonial representative of the Crown.” 

I will read a few more lines, because all this is really applicable to 
the present political position in India. 

Hr. K. Ahmed (Rajahahi Division: Muhammadan Rural): Not a bit 
of it. 


Mr. D. V. Belvi: It is, the whole of it. 

** This eptire separation of the legislative and executive powers of a State is tho 
natural error of Governments desirous of being free from the check of representative 
institutions. Since the Revolution of 1688, the stability of the English constitution 
has been secured by that wise principle of our Government which has vested the 
direction of the national policy, and the distribution of patronage, in the leaders of 
the Parliamentary majority. However partial the monarch might be to particular 
ministers, or however he might have personally committed himself to their policy, he 
has invariably been constrained to abandon both, as soon as the opinion of the people 
has been irrevocably pronounced against them through the medium of the House of 
Commons. The practice of carrying on a representative government on a different 
principle, seems to be tJie rock on which the continental imitations of the British 
Constitution have invariably split; and the French Revolution of 1830 was the 
necessary result of an attempt to uphold a ministry with which no Parliament could 
be jTOt to act in concert. It is difficult to understand how any English statesmen 
could have imagined that, representative and irresponsible government could be suc¬ 
cessfully combined. There seems, indeed, to be an idea, that the character of 
representative institutions ought to be thus modified in colonies; that it is an incident 
of colonial dependence that the officers of government should bo nominated by the 
Crown, without any refeience to the wishes of the community, whose interests are 
entrusted to their keeping. It has never been very clearly explained what are the imperial 
interests, which require this complete nullification of representative government But 
If there be such a necessity, it is quite clear that a repre^-entative government in a 
colony must be a mockery, and a source of confusion. For those who support this 
system have never yet been able to devise,* or to exhibit in the practical working of 
cok>nial government, any means for making so complete an abrogation of political 
influence palatable to the representative body.” ^r^gawon oi political 

Then, Sir, look at the history of South Africa. When self-government 
was granted to South Africa what do we find? I shall quote one or two 
sentences from the speech of the Eight Honourable Winton Churchill who 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies in tEe year 
:,1C06. Here also it was proposed that partial self-government should be 
^ant^ as an educative stage and not full self-government all at once. 
And this IS what Mr. Churchill said: 

^M®, system of representative Government without responsible 
recpCMible Mwers, has led to endless friction and inconvenience wherovw md^h^n* 
been employed. It b<» failed in Canada, it has fSfied frN.Vabd 
Gdoi;^. ! It- has been condemned by almost every hiith colonial Capa 

mm tw« ^neBtion. I do not think I need qiote anv S “Site ^ 
.niKtt tM rtkbject than that of Lord Dnrh«m» ’ ^ ” conclnsive, wthenty 
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So you see, Sir, that if Great Britain really wanted to give us political, 
power we should have been given full self-government. I am quite con¬ 
tent if the British Government were to make a public declaration to the 
world that it holds India simply by brute force, an.d that it will govern 
India as long as it can as a conquered country. It is much better to be 
told the plain truth, however unpalatable it may be to us. We shall be 
very sorry for some time, but at any rate we shall come to know what 
our real position is. Arc we flit subjects of His Majesty the King-Em¬ 
peror of India, or are we not? If we are, we should be treated like the 
other subjects of His Gracious Majesty. If we are not, if we are to be 
treated always as a conquered people, let us be told so frankly. The 
British people do not say so. The British people always say and pro¬ 
claim to the world that India is governed with the consent of her people, 
that India is a member of the League of Nations^ one of the privileges of 
India is to contribut(’ a large amount of money every year to the League 
of Nations. Another privilege is to send some men to the League. India 
does not really send these imm, but the Government of India sends one or two 
men and they go there simply to swell the voting power of Great Britain. 
But how are we treated in the British Empire itself? (Ayi Honourable 
Member: “As helots"). We have no right to go to South Africa, we 
have no right to go to Canada; you can go there if you like to live in the 
way that is prescribed for you. Much was made the other day of the 
“glorious" agreement that w^as arrived kt in South Africa. There is no 
man who has got a shred of self-respect who wiW say that it is a glorious 
{Vgreement and that it will do Indians any good. Go to any part of the 
British Empire—Australia, if you like, Canada if you like, South Africa 
if you please, you are treated everywhere as foreigners. It is because W'e 
are not granted real political power in our own country that w’^e are 
treated so in the rest of the British Empire and in the rest of the world. 

Then it is always trotted out that we are not competent yet to exercise 
political rights (Mr. K. Ahmed: “Quite right"), to enjoy self-government. 
(Mr. K. Ahmed: “Quite right.") It is said that responsible government 
is an exotic in India; it is a plant w^hich cannot thrive here. That plant 
has to be acclimatised. All this, Sir, is very good phraseology. Are we 
savages, Sir? (Mr. K. Ahmed: “Yes.") Mr. K. Ahmed says that he 
is, but I am not. (Mr. K. Ahmed “Question") (Laughter). We are the 
descendants of ancestors whose name is a household word in tlie whole of 
the world. Eepresentative government is not a thing which is new' to 
India. Tf you are a student of ancient history, S,ir, you will find that 
there were representative institutions in ancient India. But all this is 
ignored, and we are told that we must be taught how' to exercise politi¬ 
cal power. It is said that we are irresponsible on this side of the House. 
What else can we be? We must be irresponsible because we know that 
we are not granted any responsibility whatever. Even if we throw out 
the whole of the Budget, it will be restored the next day; if we throw out 
a Bill, it will be restored by certification. If the British Government 
had been honest, it should have given us some real power; it should have 
given us a chance of showing that we can exercise real powers in a reason¬ 
able manner. The Government, I mean, the Cabinet, in this country is 
irremovable. Can there be an irremovable Cabinet with representative 
institutions and with responsible government? What is the essence 
of responsible Government? The essence of responsible government, in 
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*my opinion, is that those who exercise powers for the time being are re- 
moveable from their places, if a majority of the representatives of the 
people is opposed to the views of the Cabinet. It is not so in India. 
STou can go on passing hundreds of Besolutions* in this House, but all 
they do, the gentlemen who are sitting on the Treasury Benches 
opposite, is simply to sit tight and laugh at us while we go on talking for 
hours and days together. We passed a Eesolution the other day praying 
Government for the release of the Bengal detenus. How was the Reso¬ 
lution treated? With contempt; it was consigned, I am afraid, to the 
waste-paper basket. Yesterday the Home Member was pleased to say 
"1 have already made my statement'". That is the way we art^ treated 
in this country. Now we, on this side, are more brainy than is necessary 
for the well-being of India. There is a section of our politicians who say, 
^*We shall co-operate with Government; we shall show to Government 
that we are prepared to co-operate with it”. When I heard the speech 
of my Honourable friend, Lala Lajpat Bai, the other day on the release 
of the Bengal detenus, I was over-joyed; I said, ‘at any rate good sense 
is dawning upon our friends. ’ I should like to propose to my leader to 
print, say 100,000 copies, of the speeches of Lala Lajpat Bai and Mr. 
Jayakar and send them broadcast throughout the country. That will be 
the beat reply to the doctrine of “Responsive co-operation.” You cannot 
possibly co-operate with the present system of Government. If real re¬ 
presentative institutions are to be granted, if real political power is to 
he given to us, the present system of Government must go. There must 
be a system of removal government. Public servants are of very great, 
use but not of use as a cabinet in a House like this. *How do they mantige 
their business in England? From the way in which we are told of the 
conduct of business there, we are led to believe that in England every 
member of Government is an intellectual giant. (Mr. K. Ahmed : “Did 
you go to England?"') Now in this connection also T will read from an 
English book (Mr. K, * Ahmed: “Mix with English people first”): 

** When we come to consider the interesting business of making a Government, the 
first question that arises is—What is the chief test of man’s capacity for office? IJnder 
onr Constitution 

lAe Honourable Sir Alexander Muddbuan: Author? 


Mr. Michael Macdonagh: “The Pageant of Parlia- 


Mr. D. V. Belvi: 

ment”. 

“ . . . . with its free and unfettered Parliament, of which the Ministers must be members, 
a deliberative assembly where everything is made the subject of talk, talk, talk, and 
provided with a Reporters’ Gallery for the dissemination of its debates through the 
Press, it is inevitable that a man’s fitness for a post in the Administration should be 
decided mainly by his gift of speech. It must often prove a false standard of 
judgment in regard to genuine ability and character. Glibness of tongue, or even 
oratory, is certainly not an essential qualification for the administrative duties of 
government. Still, "the fact remains that the ready talker with but little practical 
experience of affairs has a better chance of office than the man of trained business 
lipacity who is ton^e-tied Perhaps debates are really more useful to a Government 
lhan business men in an arena of conflict like the .House of Commons. There are 
excellent anecdotes pointing to such a conclnsion. Disraeli, forming An Adminis- 
trAtioii> offered the Board of Trade to a man who wanted instead the Local O^ernment 
,as he was better acquainted with the municipal affairs of the country than 
Its ^hamerce. * It doesn’t matter’, said Disraeli, ‘I suppose you know m mnnii 
M BUnk the First Ik>rd of the Admiralty, Tnow/aboat ships > Xhn 
Bni^ told he asked Richard Lalor Shell, an eloquent speaker, but unconnected 
It happened that be wae appointed to the Board of ITr^e 
relied Shell, ‘ the only reason is 1 wss found to know less of trade thra 
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any other man in the House of Commons * (Laughter). Bright himself was made 
President of the Board of Trade in 1869. It used to be said in the Depjwtment ^Dat, 
so unfitted was he for administration, he did not know even how to tie up official 
papers with red tape (Laughter). When, at an earlier period of political mstory, 
Sidney Herbert, Lord Herbert of Lea, resigned the War Office, Palmerston fixed upon 
Sir George Gome wall Lewis to succeed him, and argued the point with Lady Theresa 
Lewis, saying that the duties would not be military, but civil. ‘ He would have to lo<^ 
after the accounts’, said the Prime Minister.” 

"Mr, President: Order, order. I suggest to the Honourable Member to 
lay the book on the table. 

Mr, D. V. Belvi: We are always told that we are incompetent people, 
and wo are not in a position to exercise responsibility and power and there¬ 
fore we are not in a position to form a Cabinet. I want to show that in 
England also there are people who stand pretty nearly on the same intelec- 
tual plane that we do in this country. That is my argument, Sir- 

” ‘ He never can make up his own,* replied the wife. ‘ He will look after the 
commissariat,* said the Prime Minister. * He cannot order his own dinner,* replied 
the wife. ‘ He will control the clothing department,* said the Prime Minister. ‘ If 
my daugthers did not give the orders to his tailor, he would be without a coat,* 
replied the ^wife. Cornowall Lewis, however, accepted the offer and his Under 
Secretary soon afterwards discovered him in Pall Mall reading a work on the military 
tactics of the Lycaonians. Sir Arthur Helps, the essayist, who was Clerk of the 
Privy Council, used to tell the story that once when there was difficulty in finding 
a Colonial Secretary, Lord Palmerston said : * We^l, I will take the colonies myself,* 

and presently remarked to Helps : * Just come upstairs with me for half an hour 

and show me where these places are on the map.* Charles James Fox is said to have 
confessed his ignorance of what Consols meant. He gathered from the newspapers 
that they were ‘ things which rose and fell *; and he was always delighted when 

they fell, because he noticed, that for some unaccountable reason, .it very much 

annoyed Pitt, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. That, no doubt, was Fox*s fun. But 
we are told of I^rd Randolph Churchill, on the authority of his son and biographer, 
Winston Churchill, that when, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Treasury Returns 
worked out in decimal figures were laid before him, he inquired what * these damned 
dots * signified. I myself heard Sir Edward Carson, a distinguished lawyer, speaking 
as First Lord of the Admiralty in 1917, during the Great War, declare that he 
entered the Admiralty in a state of extreme ignorance. ‘ Someone asked me the day 
I went there how I felt.* he went on to say ‘ and I said, ‘ My only qualification is 
that I am absolutely at sea *.** 

It proves that in England they are not all intellectual giants. They are 

human beings as we are, nor are they all experts. Why should these 

British officers exist in India if they are not to assist the responsible Minis¬ 
ters chosen from the elected representatives of the House? Their business 
is to be public servants. But they are not public servants; they are pub¬ 
lic masters. They are called Civil Servants. They are not always civil, 
nor do they believe that they are “servants."' It is evident that the pre¬ 
sent system of Government in India is radically wrong. If Britain chooses 
to give us responsible Government, let her do so. If she does not choose 
to give it to us, let her say so once for all. Let there be no pretence 
whatever. I am loath to hear any further talk about our being unfit and 
about “progressive realisation of responsible Government"". What a long 
phrase I When is this progress to be made? Another Commission m to 
come out to examine us- A Commission is to come out to this country 
once in every ten years to see what progress we have made 
as if we are people who do not understand our business. 
All this is sham. (An Honourable Member: ** Shame.**) I 

accept the amendment with thanks. No word is strong enough for con¬ 
demning the present system of Government in India. As t said, it is a mock 
one. . Ours is a sham Parliament. It is no Parliament whatever. One of 
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my friends asked me “If you believe that this is a sort of mock Parliament, 
why do you come here. “ If I do not come and if I do not give my vote 
against Government another man will step in hero and will probably give 
his vote in favoiir of Government. That is the justification for my exist¬ 
ence in this Assembly. I do not consider it in the least an honour to be a 
Member of the Assembly- I come here simply as a matter of duty, to 
'^ffer as much obstruction to this Government as I possibly can- I do not 
wish to discuss what the Government has done during the last three years. 
Government will do nothing.^ So lonp as these people who are now occu¬ 
pying the Treasury Benches are there, what wdll they do? It is a question 
*jf bread with them, as it is with as. They w^ant to retain their seats for 
themselves and for their children. They want to make room for British 
youths. Did not the Commander-in-Chief tell us the other day that he 
was in search of British youths to fill the posts of officers in the Indian 
Army ? There are martial races here in India; there are Eajputs and Mus- 
salmans, there are Sikhs and Mahrattas. Cannot a sufficient number of 
boys be found in the whole of India to be trained as officers? No. They 
want British youths as if there is something very precious in British blood. 
For the Civil Service also, they want British boys. It was only the other' 
day that we were told that British youths did not come forward in suffi¬ 
ciently large number to compete for the Indian Civil Service. There are 
here thousands of people who can fill the posts which are filled by these 
Civilians with much greater credit. I have been at the bar for more than 
30 years. I ask you, Sir, to believe me that I had to explain to a Civilian 
Judge elementary principles of law. He was our Judge, a member of the 
Indian Civil Service, who now fills a high post under the Government- He 
shall be nameless here. He asked me when I was conducting a civil suit 
what the meaning of the phrase “written sta4;ement“ was. Everything 
that comes from Britain is taken to be very valuable and all that is to be 
found in this country is taken to be worthless. The only criterion seems 
to be the complexion of the man and the racial qualification. Why do they 
not say so openly? They say “We have given posts to men w^ho have de¬ 
served them. We have selected Indian Members for the post of respon¬ 
sible officers, such as Members of the Executive Council.” When Lord 
Mbriey insisted that there should be at least one Indian Member on the 
Executive Council, they had to choose Lord Sinha. But what an amount 
of opposition was offered by Europeans in India ? They said if Indians 
were to be admitted to the Executive Council, how could Government be 
carried on. Now, here are three Members of the Executive Council. They 
are all Indians- Would they have been admitted to those places, but for 
the insistence of the British people? Ts it to be supposed that there are 
not men competent enough on this side of the House who could fill the 
post of the Home Member and the other people who are sitting on the- 
Treasury Benches? Are we all intellectually incompetent? I may not be 
competent. (Laughter). But surely, there are n^ny other Members on 
^this side of the House who are much more competent than any gentleman 
t witting on the opposite side. Our people generally talk in a cringing style. 
I do not like it. Let us be plain. Let us be outspoken. I have already 
said once that I shall be very glad if the present system of Beforms is 
taken back altogether. Either give us something that is real or give us 
i^hing. That is all I have to say in support of this motion- 

very glad that this motion has been brought forward to give tne 
a^^^lfople like me an opportunity of expressing our thoughts fraiddy. I 
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do not want to conceal an^^thing. It is said that there is some revolutionary 
spirit in the country; 1 wonder that there is not more of it. We are treat¬ 
ed badly economically; we are treated badly in every way possible, and yet 
a grievance is made that there is a revolutionary spirit and a revolutionary 
movement in Bengal. What have my friends on the opposite side done 
so far as Bengal is concerned? How are they behaving with the 
people? They are trying to crush our national spirit, to crusl^f the 
national spirit out of every young man. What they want is that every 
man should be servile. Does not every young man in. India feel it? If 
they wanted to keep us slaves, they should not have given us an English 
education; they should have kept us in absolute darkness. Like Hamlet 
I would have preferred being deprived of memory. It would have been 
better if I had not learned English. It is because I learned it that I have 
become a politician. Had I remained an ignorant villager I would not have 
come to know all this humiliation of my country. On the one hand they 
want to give us a high education, they want us to travel and to improve 
our minds, and on the other they want us to be helots. Are these two* 
things reconcilable with each other? Either govern us as despots or as- 
reasonable and honest British statesmen. You cannot have it both ways. 
You must' either give up the one or the other .... 

Mr. K- Ahmed: Why not go to England on a pilgrimage once? 

An Honourable Member: What has England done for you? 

Mr. D. V. Belvi: What is the remedy for the extinction of this alleged 
revolutionary spirit? How is that to be eradicated? Not in the way in 
which my Honourable friend, Sir Alexander Muddiman, wishes to do it, but 
in another way. What is the real reason for this alleged revolutionary 
spirit ? 

''It is the utter economic helplessness of the younger generation, aided by a sense 
of extreme humiliation and degradation. The Government never earnestly applied 
itself to the solution of the problem. They did nothing to reduce poverty^^ s^iid make 
education practical. Every time the Budget was discussed the Indian Members 
pressed for increased expenditure on education. All their proposals and motions were 
rejected by the standing official majorities backed by the whole force of non-officiaf 
Europeans including missionaries. The Gkivernment thus deliberately sowed the wind. 
Is there any wonder that it is now reaping the whirlwind? 

The cause is economic; the remedy must be economic. Make education practical,, 
foster industries, open all Gk>vernment careers to the sons of the soil, reduce the cost 
on the military and civil services, let the people determine the fiscal policy of the- 
country and the revolutionary movement will subside. Die it will not, so long as there^ 
is foreign domination and foreign exploitation. Even after India has attained Home 
Buie, it will not die. It has come to stay. . India is a part of the world and revolu¬ 
tion is in the air all the world over. The effort to kill it by repression and suppress 
sion is futile, unwise and stupid. 

The Honourable Sir BasU Blackett: Sir, I do not often intervene in a 
constitutional debate, and I came down to the House with no special inten¬ 
tion of intervening, and if I do so now it is mainly in response to some¬ 
thing said by my Honourable friend, Mr. Jayakar. He made it a complaint 
against me that I had not replied to charges and arguments advanced durr 
ing the debates of yesterday and the day before. The reason why no reply 
was given was, as the House is well aware, in the first instance, because 
both sides of the House were anxious to come to a decision on a matter in 
which a decision had become of very great importance to India, ^^at deci¬ 
sion having been finally arrived at, the opportunity has apparently been 
given mo to-day by Mr. Jayakar to reply to one or two of his arguments. 
The seoond reason why I did not reply to those atgumebts ^i^eMay wa 
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tiiat it seemed to me that the course of the debate was getting away from 
the issue and moving from the ratio question to the racial question, ^d my 
third reason was that the tone of some of the speeches—I refer particularly 
to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s speech—^was such as had better be ignored, and 
there were no arguments advanced which had not been met previously. 
They were merely repetitions of arguments which had previously been 
fully dealt with. The particular argument which Mr. Jayakar referred to 
is the complaint stgainst Government that the expenditure though it had 
gone down in rupees had really gone up in terms of gold. Speaking in an¬ 
other place on Saturday I gave an answer to that argument. I should 
begin by saying that it is obviously not possible for the Government or 
anybody else accept the doctrine that with changes in the commodity 
value oi gold and prices, they can always year by year fit their expenditure 
so that it moves exactly in terms of gold or of prices .... 

Hr. President: Order, order. The Chair permitted the Honourable 
Member to state his reasons why he did not make a reply yesterday to 
certain charges levelled against him by Members on the other side of the 
House but he is not in order in making a reply to those charges on this 
debate. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am quite willing not to give an 
answer, Sir. 

An Honourable Member: Wait till Saturday. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It will I think be out of order on 
Saturday. The answer was fully given in another place, and I can well 
' leave it there. 

May I, however, pass for one moment to the discussion of the consti¬ 
tutional question which has now been started. I am reminded by this dis¬ 
cussion oi the answer which a school-boy gave to the question, “What was 
Magna Charta?” and he said that Magna Charta was a document which 
directed that the King was not to order taxis without the consent of Par¬ 
liament. The Executive Council apparently are not to order taxis if this 
discussion leads to the destruction of the vote for our travellin;g| expenses. 
The Honourable Home Member on a previous occasion drew a pleasant 
picture of our getting some exercise by walking up to Simla, and it is no 
doubt an amusement that we could find some real interest in, but I sub¬ 
mit it would not be of interest to India that the Executive Council should 
be debarred from travelling and be unable to attend to the business for 
which .... 

Mr. Bangaswami lyOQgar (Tanjore oum Trichinopoly: Non-Muhamma¬ 
dan Bural): I think your travelling allowances are non-votable. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: This is the tour expenses and not 
^e travelling allowance. 

Mr, A. Bangaswami Iyengar: You may walk but your saloon will be 
paad for without our vote. 

Sir Basil Blackett: I think not. This is for tour ex- 
expenses, Bs. 60,000. 

, Jta^ Iyengar: Your travelling allowances are non^votdble. 
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^ The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: We do not draw travelli^ allow¬ 
ances. We have tour expenses. They are therefore votable in spite of the 
Act of Parliament passed two years ago. That is why the Honourable 
Member has the opportunity for discussing this motion to-day. 

I should like to say something to this House which I at any rate feel 
quite deeply. Mr. Jinnah referred yesterday to St. Paul’s definition of 
faith. Some of the speeches made yesterday showed a trace of that charity 
which believeth all things, which hopeth all things and imputeth all things. 
We are, I think, very much in need of those three virtues of faith, hope 
and charity or love. 

It is complained that these reforms do not give you what 
you want, that they are shams. Beference has been made 
to Canada and to other constitutional parallels or analogies. 

I think (His Excellency the Viceroy, in the speech with which 
he opened ^this Assembly, pointed out that in nearly every case res¬ 
ponsible government had come through the habit of the Legislatures that 
were established of always assuming tacitly that they had more respon¬ 
sibilities than the fetter of the Statute gave them, and that the result of 
that assumption was that the reserved powers which existed at the outset 
gradually fell into desuetude and eventually were abolished. Now' I do not 
think that either this House or the Government will be prepared to say 
that the condition of affairs under the Beforrns is such as to make us all 
thoroughly /comfortable. I do not think Honourable Members always 
realise that there are very considerable discomforts, mental discomforts, in 
the present position, not merely for them but for the Government and the 
Government servants. We are trying to do a difficult thing and it needs 
faith, hope and love if w^’e are to make an advance tow'ards the difficult 
goal. The Honourable Members take a delight in denying that they have 
got any faith, and in refusing to look w'ith hope, and in show'ing a lack of 
charity, but w'c are here all together tr^nng to work towards a difficult re¬ 
sult, and T think, if Honourable Members wrill look back ten years or twenty 
years and consider the difference between to-day and ten or tw'enty years 
ago, they will realise that very considerable advances have been made and 
are being registered every day. Look at the difference in the matter of the 
Tndianisation of the departments: look at the difference in the matter of 
the position of the Central Legislature. It is true that complaints are 
made that the Central Legislature does not give that complete respon¬ 
sible government which is asked for, but I mdntain that there has been 
an enormous change in the extent to which the representatives of the people 
assembled in this House can and do influence every action of the Govern¬ 
ment and the policy of the Government. Speaking for myself, I came 
out here with the hope that I might contribute, on the constitutional side, 
something in the development of those Parliamentary forms which have 
been spoken of with derision to-day in the matter of the control of the Legis¬ 
lature over the spending powers of the Government. I think that every 
one who looks at the matter soberly will realise that there has been a 
tremendous improvement in the machinery by which this Asserhbly exer¬ 
cises its control over the finances of Government. That machinery is 
being improved and perfected year by year and I also add, as I stated T 
think in a budget speech a year ago, that the finances of the Government" 
of India have, in my opinion, been very greatly improved by the fact that 
they have had to be submitted to the stem criticism and careful scrutiny 
of this House. In those circumstances I do think that, instead of nil the 
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time complaining that we have not reached the final goal, Honourable 
Members might exercise those virtues, faith> hope and love, and make use 
•of what they have got, with the tacit assumption always that they have 
more responsibility than the letter of the law gives them, and then I think, 
without any surrendering, without bowing the knee on either side, with¬ 
out going down on our knees and begging for this, that or the other, we can 
work together to realise what everybody must recognise is a difficult goal. 

Mr. T. 0. Ck)swaml (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, it gives me great pleasure to support the amendment of my Honour¬ 
able friend Mr. Jayakar; and if he will ponnit me to say so, 1 should re¬ 
gard it as an honour to be able to support and fortify his very excellent 
speech. There was behind that speech, not merely great cultime and great 
mental powers, but there was sincerity and there was humility,—which 
made his speech extremely telling. T almost feel that, by speaking aft^ 
him, I am perhaps detracting from the effect of what I will again call his 
very powerful speech. 

We 6we, Sir, on the Executive Council, which, I take it, is the quint¬ 
essence, in every sense of the Government of India; for we have been told 
by members of Government that the higher posts in the executive are the 
reward of merit; and if that definition be really correct, or rather if we are 
to assume the accuracy of that definition, wo must also endorse the pr(> 
position that the Executive Council contains the quintessence of merit 
on the Government side- . I will not go further into that subject; but I 
have to make the whole Executive Council responsible for an act which I 
•do not consider honest and which is certainly not lawful,—^namely, making 
certain items which were votable, “non-voted” in the present Budget. I 
can almost trace the procedxire adopted in this Budget to inconvenient 
questions asked in this House, to inconvenient debates raised in this House 
duzung the last four years. For instance, under the head of the Household 
Expenses of the Governor General, and under other Demands (to which, 
however, Sir, I do not wish to refer lest you should rule them out as irrele¬ 
vant)—even under the present Demand No- 28, we have items which used 
to be votable, but are now put down as non-votable portions of the grant. 

I can almost trace that back to the agitation in this 

House against certain items of expenditure which the 
House thought were not justified. This in my humble opinion 
is not only not honest, but it is not lawful. Whether the legality of this 
departure could be tested in a court of law is a matter which, of course, 
requires further consideration; but it does not require prolonged considera¬ 
tion to say that it is not honest. The same motive was behind another 
case which comes to my mind. The whole of the Lee Commission^ 
grant was under the Government of India Act votable until the Parliament 
was moved to make it non-votable. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
B^tish Parliament thereby perpetrated a fraud on the constitution of India. 
It has been said frequently that moving Parliament to amend the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act is a very serious business and not easv for the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but it was ^parently not thought a serious business, nor 
was it in fact to the law amended by Parliament in order to 

ixiake the •*‘Lealoot*' independent of tl\e vote of the Assembly. 

The financial question has been raised, very prominently raised. Dur- 
ijdg^the last few days we have heard about the financial exploitation of* 
Tnmfli. I have been fee)ing that in concentrating on po]i|;ica1 advance we 
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have lost sight of our financial interests, While India has been engaged, 
and quite rightly engaged, ’in trying to march farther along the road to free¬ 
dom, she has allowed those who are in possession of her goods to exploit 
her even more than they were exploiting her in years past- llie revelation 
with regard to the manipulation of the currency and exchange, for instance, 
showed that behind the back of the people of India attempts were being 
made and have been made to rob India. In a little note—little noticed per¬ 
haps—^which I appended to the report of the External Capital Committee 
I very humbly raised the question of exploitation through the Impeiial 
Bank of India, through leases, contracts and other things. I have been 
waiting for opportunities to prove to the hilt exactly the extent to which 
and the manner in which exploitation through these instruments has been 
carried on. I assure you. Sir, I will not use this occasion for that pur¬ 
pose; and yet I wish to warn the non-official Members here, that we do 
not want Swaraj with a mortgaged India. I^'his I have said before, and 
this I have said from conviction,—from a conviction that there is to-day 
—and has been for some time—a conspiracy between Government and the 
European vested interests to take as much out of India as possible before 
India in^^vitably gets the political framework of responsible government- 
The constant refrain with which the Finance Member concluded each of 
the last few sentences of his speech yesterday—the abiding benefit of 
nobody”—^has not been appreciated on this side of the House. The ”abid¬ 
ing benefit” of somebody across the seas is the sole purpose for which this 
'Government exists. 


Then, the question of dyarchy has been raised. I do not wish to im¬ 
prove on my Honourable friend Mr. Jayalmr’s exposition of dyarchy. No 
words are needed to condemn that system, not only from the point of view 
of the technique of administration but also from the point of view of the 
honesty with which what was admittedly a transitional system of govern¬ 
ment has been worked. But there is one thing which I should like to say, 
and it is this,—that the bait of remission of provincial contribution is a 
matter which I regard with the utmost unconcern. If I did not use the 
word “contempt;” Sir, it was only in deference to this House; and I say 
this deliberately,—deliberately because I suppose I should not be presum¬ 
ing too much if T said that I have some political reputation to lose in the 
province from which I come. Sir, with all my sense of responsibility I 
repeat that I treat the remission of provincial contributions with the utmost 
unconcern; and the reason is this. The reason is that in 1926 there was 
what was practically a guarantee on the part of the Government of India 
that as far as possible the remitted contributions would be applied to the 
transferred departments. Now, I know for a fact, and the Finance Mem¬ 
ber ought to have ascertained it, that the remitted provincial contribu¬ 
tions were not applied to the transferred departments. What is the use 
of our remitting provincial contributions if they are merely to swell the 
extravagance of the Provincial Governments? And I have particularly in 
mind the Government of my own province, Bengal. When I mentioned 
this subject to the Governor of the province the other day he seemed to be 
in ignorance of the Eesolution of the Legislative Assembly which was 
passed on the 21st March 1926. Sir, statesmanship was never nurtured 
on “certified” carpets. I wish t^ain to emphasise that this Assembly 
should not be led away by this bait of tainted inoney, and that the remis¬ 
sion of provincial contributions is a matter which should not weigh with 
the Honourable Member in discussing the Finance Bill. 
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Now I come to a subject about which, you know, I fe^ very 
strongly. What are we to do with a constitution under which dt is pos¬ 
sible for the Government to imprison people indefinitely without trial. 
Only yesterday, the Honourable the Home Member referred to the case 
of Babu Jiban Lai Chatterjee, a detenu who has been suffering from tuber¬ 
culosis, a man who is almost on liis deathbed. The Homo Member said, 
his case was even then under consideration. Is that an answer . . • . . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I think the Honourable 
Member may be fa’r to me. I said the gentleman in question had been 
released from jail and was with his relations and we were considering what, 
if any, further action should be taken. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooswami: Do I understand he is not in custody? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : He is certainly in custody of 
the District Magistrate but with his relations, not in jail. 

Mr. T. 0. Gtoswami: He is in custody but not in jail. 1 leave it to the 
House to draw the distinction. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : There is a very considerable 
distinction and the Honourable Member is aware of it. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooswami: There is a very considerable distinction, I am told. 
But you have allowed this man to go on suffering fmm a disease which is 
a fatal disease—a man whose liberty was taken away without trial, who 
is not a convicted prisoner; you come to this House and say that even 
now his case is under consideration; you quibble that he is in custody but 
not in jail. A set of barbarians if they had been put the question “would 
vou treat human life in that way?“ would have said “No! Not slow 
> jrture!“ Savages do hold human life cheap, their own as well as their 
enemy's; but then they are direct about it. They say “Yes, it is the law 
of nature ‘red in tooth and claw’ that W(^ should kill our opponents”, but 
they make no pretence of righteousness. Sir, respect for human life has 
been preached in this House when the question of bombs has been dis¬ 
cussed. Sir, I should like the other side of the House to show respect for 
human life, and it is only then that they will deserve that the lives of 
foreigners in this country shall be held sacred. {The Honoxirahle Sir 
Alexander Muddiman : “Thank you!“) 

It is, Sir, almost an irony of fate that the only moral claim which this 
foreign Government has put forward has been belied by facts; and that 
claim is that they are capable of maintaining law and order- I have said 
much on this subject previously, but I wish to add this, that last year 
during the anarchy in Pabua—a district town in Bengal—it was only witli 
the aid of a flag, whose colour was red, the flag of one of the rebel mobs, 
that the royal mail was allowed to ply from Issurdy to Pnbna, not for one 
day but for several days. The customary Union Jack had to give way. 
You may create trouble; you may divide the people, but you cannot for a 
long time prosper on our divisions. Nature is against it, and it was shown 
and is being shown even to-day in Bengal, that it does not pay to divide 
and rule, that the only argumenif in favour of autocracy, namely, the en¬ 
forcement of law and order, is a claim which is capable of being belied 
by facts. ^ 

We have recenty had our rights under the habeas corpus section tested 
in the High Court- of Calcutta. T wish to say nothing about the judgment of 
Mt; Juried Buckland, but I do wish to point out the utter insecurity of 
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tKe subject in this country, an utter want of protection. We are entirely 
devoid of any protection for oiir lives and our liberties as against the 
officials; and therefore, I ask, Sir, why should we co-operate with this- 
Government? What is the consideration? Our lives and our liberties are 
not sacred under this constitution- Why should we co-operate? It is the 
recent custom of Government to put up a brazen-faced front as a security 
against explanation and argument. To be brazen-faced is, not necessarily 
to be in the right. It is true, as has been said by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Jayakar, that the Govemment of India to-day are more strongly en¬ 
trenched than they were before- That, S,ir, T hope, is a temporary phase. 
But it does not follow that they are in the right. The struggle between 
right and wrong has gone on in the Universe for countless years, and the 
side which is most brazen-faced is not necessarily the side of the right. 
Otherwise in your own classics you would not have described the most 
serene and exalted as well as the most intrepid of the Archangels as the 
‘‘fraudulent imposter foul.” 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes to* 
Three of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes to- 
Three of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. President: The House will now resume discussion of the Demand 
.under the head “Executive CounciT*. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar ('Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
I wish to make a few observations on the motion that has been moved 
from a constitutional point of view. In doing so I must first of all say by 
way of personal explanation one or two things that liave been indirectly 
commented u[) 0 n. I admit I was one of the three people who sent in- 
very big cuts, in the sense of leaving a veiw small margin as as pos¬ 
sible for the establishment; but T would like to give my owm reason for 
this. T do not know the reasons of other people. My reason is this. I 
have no mathematical genius, but for a moment I wanted to try the game 
of a mathematician and to investigate mathematical minima for a certain 
piiqjose. Now, why was I doing that? I was investigating mathematical 
minima because I wanted to make it relevant to the Government policy of 
investigating mathematical minima in giving political concessions, and that 
I say is the appropriateness of my making that sort of cut. I really wanted 
to offer this as an example of the depths to which one can go in cutting 
dovm the establishment ns against the depths to %vhicli Government can 
go in cutting down the concessions that they can give to us. The cut is 
technically aimed only at the establishment of course. The Executive 
Council itself has been described as ‘untouchable,’ for the grant for them is 
non-votable. We can only reduce the grant, if we may, of the establish¬ 
ment, and supposing we succeed in doing that, what will be the result? 
I know a case like that happened last year in the Bombay Council. The 
establishment of the Director of Industries was cut down by the Council, 
and the poor fellow had to go without an establishment and I do not; 
know what he afterwards did—^whether he went to some other job or did 
something else. But I have no fears about what the Executive Council 
will do if their establishment is cut; and therefore I do not want to follow 
that kind of argument. My point is that this cut is really meant not for 
the establishment but for the Executive Council itself. The signfficanoe 
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oi the cut does not stop even there, because wc regard in this matter the 
Executive Council as the vehicle which may carry our censure to the Home 
Government and also because the Executive Council is the representative 
of the Home Government, and the de facto Government in this country- 
They are the men on the spot, and if we want administrative reforms we 
have got to look to them first because, unless they are in point of spirit a 
really national Government, we cannot rely upon anybody to put our case 
before the Home Government as fully as they themselves do sometimes. 
In fairness to Government I will say this. From a perusal of the official 
papers, I have come across instances in which they have fought tooth and 
nail with the Home Government. The location of the reserves is a case 
in point. The Government of India wanted the reserves to be located in 
India and the Home Government wanted to keep the reserves in England. 
The Government of India wanted the reserves to be kept liquid to be com¬ 
manded at any time. The Home Government said that they would in¬ 
vest them under the pretence that the investments would bring some inter¬ 
est. Even an imperious Viceroy like Lord Ciirzon, be it said to his credit, 
resisted strongly the suggestions for Imperial Preference. I do not deny 
that this Indian Government sometimes in its own interest, and sometimes 
inspired by the instincts of a national government, really fight with the 
Home Government. But they do not do it as often and as spiritedly and 
vigorously as we want them to do- We want to con¬ 
vert them to nationalism. We want the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to be a really national Government, so that they could fight with the 
Home Government. The late Mr. Montagu we all know made it a con¬ 
dition that India should be given fiscal autonomy and financial autonomy 
if the Legislature and the Indian Government agreed. We do want the 
Indian Government through its Executive Council and the Indian Legis¬ 
lature to agree as far as possible, but they can agree only if this Govern¬ 
ment will be nationalised in spirit, not otherwise. 

Now, speaking from the constitutional point of view, the present con¬ 
stitution was given, as we all know, to India under the stress of difficulties 
and calamities arising out of the War and partly also out of gratitude to 
India for what she did for the Home Government during the War. But 
when the piping times of peace were restored, all that was forgotten and 
the Government on the spot began to work the constitution in a most 
grudging and slow fashion. And we realise that we have to fight the ground 
inch by inch. That is a very painful process but we have got to go through 
it. Now, what about the responsibility of the Government itself? It is 
very difficult t6 find out where the responsibility is. Some time ago I saw 
a cartoon in Punch which puq)orted to describe responsibility among the 
Cabinet and the picture was drawn of seven big boys each pointing his 
own thumb at the other and the circle was completed. That represented 
the total absence of the means to discover the real responsibility. I might 
refer this* House also to the story in the Grecian mythology in which we 
are told there were three one-eyed sisters- They had a single transferrable 
dommon eye between them. Each used the eye for her own mischievous 
pu^se, and when somebody wanted to tax the deity for having done it, 

:<iJ*ftMferred the eye to the other deity and said “I was blind'*. That 
te^ifesents the state of responsibility. Take the case of a passport. We 
;a certain passport was nob given to a person to come back to 
l&di^ We are told by the Indian Government that the Home Qovem- 
is in the way. Questions are asked in Parliament and we are told 
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tHat it is the i. Indian Government who must take the initiative, and they 
say the Bombay Government must make the suggestion. Where do we 
find responsibility as between the three? There is obviously no means to 
locate responsibility. Our arms are not so long as to reach the Home Gov¬ 
ernment beyond the seas. We must for the purpose make the best use 
of the men on the spot, that is, the Executive Council. We can come face 
to face with them and exercise our power and influence. Eeal responsi¬ 
bility and power is securely entrenched behind seven fortifications as it were* 
In the mufassal, for instance, we have got to pull down the fortification 
of the Provincial Governments. Then there is the Government of India; 
then there is the Viceroy, who can override his Council and the Legislature 
in certain matters. Then there is the Council of State which we all know 
to our cost can upset every decision of ours. Then there is the Secretary 
of State and his Council, and occasionally the Treasury in England and the 
British Cabinet. We find that the gold standard currency proposal after 
the Fowler Commission was negativ^ not by the Secretary of State but 
on the advice of the British Treasury, who upset the whole plan. So here 
at least is one instance in which the Secretary of State was on our side but 
the British Treasury mischievously intervened and pulled down the propo¬ 
sal. That reminds me again of the proposition of Indian philosophy. The 
good pure soul is there, but it remains hidden within Sa'pta Koshaa or seven 
sheaths of environment, and before you can make the soul active or reach 
it, you must break through each of these mischievous 7 Koahaa or en¬ 
closures of environment inch by inch. That is how the game is extremely 
difficult for the non-official. 

My friend Mr. Belvi has already referred to the measure of self-govern¬ 
ment given to Canada and the other colonies and that given to India. I 
would say, if you look at the Preambles of the different Acts conferring 
self-government on the colonies and India you will at once see the difference 
between the policy underlying those Acts and the spirit also. The Pre¬ 
amble of the Government of India Act of course says that iiltinnte power 
rests with the Home Government, and they are to examine the Indian 
people by a sort of examination every 10 years or thereabouts, and then 
decide themselves what further measure of progressive responsibility can 
be given to the Indian people. Not so the Preamble of the Act of the 
South African Government, w'here it is laid down in the Preamble that 
whereas the people of South Africa have come to a unanimous decision 
about a particular form of Government to be given to them, therefore 
this Statute is being passed in order to give legal form to that understand¬ 
ing. And if you will read the speech of, I think. Sir Henry Campbell Ban- 
nerman, you will find that the Home Government openly admitted that 
they had pledged themselves not to alter a single word in the understand¬ 
ing recorded by the South African round table conference. And we are 
asked for a certificate of fitness, and without that certificate, of fitness we 
are not to be given self-government. Now it is admitted, not by British 
politicians, but by dispassionate thinkers and philosophers* that India at 
one time possessed a very large degree of civilization. It knew what civil¬ 
ized government meant; it knew what military govern¬ 
ment meant; it knew what practical administration meant. We can 
say that the British administration as now njn has drawn very largely upon 
the schemes and plans of practical administration which were actively in 
use under our old governments* But wo have to produce a certifioate. 
The Indian people are still living. We are still living in this Assembly 
before the eyes of Government, but what is required is a certificate that 
we have been living in the intermediate stage between that old civilization 
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of OUTS and the present time. It reminds me of the auditor's demand for 
a certificate that a man who desires to draw his pension is still alive. He 
may have a certificate that he was living in December last, and he is now 
alive and asking for his pension; but that is not enough for the auditor; 
the man must arm himself with a certificate to show that he has conti¬ 
nued to live in the intervening time between the months of December 
and March. That is the sort of certificate of fitness which is being de¬ 
manded from us, and it is supposed that we cannot provide that kind of 
certificate. The audit rules must really be changed! But really? Sir, this 
matter of fitness or unfitness is merely a verbal shibboleth, and much is 
made of it simply because we are absolutely impotent at this moment to 
have th ngs our ow’n way. But it Would be useful I think to ask Govern- 
nient really to play the game. They call upon us to play the game, and it 
is for us also in return to call upon them to play the game. And what 
ought the game to be? You have a legislative body and proclaim to the 
world that it has an elected majority. What is an elected majoriiy there 
for? A hundred elected Members come here for what purpose? For the 
purpose, as has been remarked by a previous speaker, of mere talk. And 
if we are here merely for talk, of course we can go on talking as much as 
we I’-ke and as often as we like without corning to any particular decision 
and without serving any useful purpose. In my opinion, Sir, there would 
be no real purpose in calling so many people to this House if you give 
them no real responsibility. That man must have been inspired who, in 
connection with the Beforms, first uttered the word “responsibility.’’ I 
appreciate that responsibility; I admire the sense of the man who sug¬ 
gested that word as a solution for the Indian political problem. But the 
question is, what sort- of responsibility have we got in the present Assem¬ 
bly or in the local Legislative Councils in the provinces? There is abso¬ 
lutely no responsibility at all. Now what would be responsibility? It 
w'ould be this. Supposing we took a wrong decision or a decision the 
Government thought was WTong: then it should be up to the Government 
to call upon us to prove that we were right. In practical administration 
how else can we prove that we arc in the right unless we are in office our¬ 
selves? On the other hand, if we defeat the Government in a matter on 
which we think they are wrong, what is the position? From these Benches 
we cry out and say? “Hetire, resign.” But who is going to resign or re¬ 
tire? They will sit tight in their places; they will draw their pay; they 
will enjoy all the privileges of office; they will enjoy the full measure of 
power; and like the insistent housewjfe in the household they will claim 
the last word in the debate also. (Laughter.) After all, we know that res- 
ponsibHity can be realized only by going through responsibility not by play¬ 
ing with it from outside. We know the Gladstonian formula about liberty. 
Gladstone said that man becomes fit for liberty by exercising libertv; not 
by teaching him from outside what liberty is and how to enjoy it ' and 
exercise it, hut by actually giving him liberty. In this connection I may 
note the famous formula suggested by a high political thinker whom T res¬ 
pected. ^ H’s formula was this. If, he said, you want to prepare a man 
for efficiently administering an office, you must give him an even higher 
offiiCJe. For instance, if you wanted a man to be an efficient Deputy Col¬ 
lect^ you must make him a Collector. In the office of Collector 
. be a failure to a certain extent, but by the very 

exBttWM' higher responsibility Ke would at least be a good Deputy 
' That was the fdrmula which he framed, and I think that there 
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IS a great truth in that formula. If you want people to be really respon¬ 
sible and to exercise responsibility, you must give them responsibility not 
only in a full measure, but in a fuller measure. That is sometimes neces¬ 
sary. 

Now by responsible government we want two things. First of all, 
Indianization of the services in the higher ranks. But not only that, 
for we shall never be satisfied even if the whole of the Executive Council 
to-mon‘ow is Indianized and is full of Indians but remains as irresponsible 
as it is now. We shall never be satisfied unless we make them responsible 
to the will of the Legislature, because after all that is the only one func¬ 
tion whicli the Executive Council in my opinion is bound to perform, and 
that is, to carry out the will of the Legislature. The reconciliation of 
the will of the Legislature and powers of the Executive Council of course 
is a difficult problem, and it is being solved in a number of ways in 
other countries. Now here also we want the same to be done, and that 
can bo achieved only by putting Indians in the highest places as often 
as possible and ultimately making even the Indians responsible to the 
will of the Legislature. 

Now, with regard to the appointment of Indians to higher offices, we 
know that so long as no Indian was appointed to any high office, of courB «3 
the Government pronouncement, the Government proclamation, was 
that nobody was fit to take that post. But since that policy was in¬ 
augurated in Lord Morley’s time how 'many Indians have filled how 
many ot the higher posts, and was there ever a single Indian who was 
found to be unfit? Did the Government ever proclaim that a particular 
Indian who enjoyed a high office ever proved unfit? It is admitted, 
therefore, that all those Indians who were put in high positions did 
prove themselves fit, and therefore that is a very strong argument for 
other Inaian people also being put in the highest offices as ofeen as pos¬ 
sible. Now in this matter we know that men have been found like Lord 
Sinha who proved themselves not only fit for any high office ia the gift 
of Government (At this Stage an Honourable Member passed between 
the speaker and the Chair and was called to order by Mr. President) but 
above any high office that can be offered to him,—and we want people 
like that. I feel proud when an Indium occupies a high post, a high 
office, but, Sir, Lfeel prouder when I see an Indian who rejects a high 
office. My pride consists in having Indians nol only who accept office 
but in having Indians who are so high in their position that they will 
spuni office and reject a high office if offered to them. That of course 
does not mean that every office should be rejected, and that is certainly 
our point of view—^the point of view of the Eesponsive Co-operationists; 
while wo want some people to take offices, useful offices and serve their 
electors and the country in the best manner they can, we want other 
^ people in the country who must be.above taking ofijce: and 

^ ****** the combination of people who take office, and take office for 
the good of the country, and of those people who are above office—^is in 
my opinion an ideal combination. {The Honourable Sir Alexander 
Muddiman\ ** The best of all possible worlds 1'*) Of course it would be 
invidious to mention names, but restricting myself only to a few out¬ 
standing Indians who have departed, I can certainly refer to Indians like 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Eanade and Gokhale, who certainly wou^d ba^e 
done useful work, successful work, as Finance Ministers. But it was not 
so in their time. But even supposing offices were thrown open in their 
time, I know that among these people there were some people who might 
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have rejected office. Now I myself wanted to read lo the House a 
passage about the formation of Cabinets in England, and my friend. 
Mr. BeJvi, has already done that. I therefore need not do that again, 
but referring to the long quotation he read to the House I wib say only 
this that even in England it is an admitted fact that the Cabinet is manned 
by people who have a general position and an ascertained quantity of 
intellect and influence in the country. It is not .experts alone or people 
with business experience or administrative experience who are there. It 
is the duty, the legitimate duty of people, who are in touch with public 
opinion, to occupy high offices where high policies are formed or confirmed. 
For the rest we naturally depend upon the permanent officials, for whom 
1 have got the highest respect because it is they who really run the 
administration. But above them of course must come people from the 
public who have got great intellects, who have great influence and, being 
in touch with the real public sentiment, will dictate to the permanent 
officials the policy which should rule the Government. 

Now I will take the point, that is about the fitness, the alleged fitness 
or unfitness, as it may be said, of the Colonies which enjoy self-govern¬ 
ment or were given self-government and I will just point out what was 
the actual condition of things in certain colonies at the time, when they 
were regarded as fit for self-government or were even enjoying self govern¬ 
ment. Now it is well known that in England itself the educational 
qualification has never formed a test of fitness, as also in the British 
f)ominions. That also is the case here. Therefore we need not be asked 
to stay our hand and to wait indefinitely for a fuller measure of self- 
governruent because the Indian people or the electorate is not sufficiently 
educated. It has been always said that you have not got a good elec¬ 
torate, you have not got an educated electorate, therefore, wait for their 
education. My answ'er is that even in England and the Dojninions 
education has never been accepted as a qualification for an electorate. So 
even if my Indian elector is uneducated, that quite suffices for me if he 
is ordinarily an intelligent man and knows his business. Now in the 
year 1845, “ only about one in six even of the children at school in 
Efigland was found able to read the Scriptures with any ease, and even 
for these the power of reading often left them when they tried a secular 
book.'’ In 1846 England was of course enjoying full self-government. 
About the teachers, Henry Craik says in his book on State and Educa¬ 
tion: 

** The teaching of the schools was in the hands of men who had scarcely any 
training and who had often turned to the work because all other work had turned: 
away from them.*' 

Now about Canada Lord .Durham himself says: 

** It is impossible to exaggerate the want of education among the inhabitants. 
No means of instruction have ever been provided for them, and they are almost and 
universally, destitute of the qualifications even of reading and writing. A great pjo- 
portion of the teachers themselves could neither read nor write." * ^ 

l^at was the state of things in education in Canada when Canada was 
Idtihd fit for self-government. Now much is said about the exist- 
dttce oi different castes in India. But these are not found only in India. 
MMsInnen may now laugh at our castes and urge them as a sign of our 
for representative government, but they forget that hardly two 
Ago, as Macaulay says in his History of England, they had so 
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many sects among them that when a census was taken, the population 
was reckoned only by sects, in religion and politics. Many of onr readers- 
must have read how tiie Kinqf of Brodbingnag laughed at Gulliver's 
arithmetic when the latter told him that the numbers of the English 
people in his couhtry were counted by counting the people in different* 
sects. 

“ Again so late as 1877 in England the numbers of all Churches and Chapels of the 
various dissenting religious denominations was according to the 38th annual report 
of the Registrar General issued in that year no less than 122.*’ 

New, with regard to the North American Colonies, I draw attention 
to this because here il is alleged that we have communal strifes. But 
there it is said about North America: 

** Fire and water are not more heterogeneous than the different colonies in North* 
America,*’’ 

Now, about Canada, Bourinot says: 

At the present time the records and statutes of the Dominion are always given 
in two languages, French and English, and the same is true of all motions put by the 
Speaker. ... In the Legislature of the province of Quebec, French has almost 
excluded English. ... In the Supreme Court of the Dominion, the arguments 
may be in French and the two Quebec judges give their decisions in their own 
tongue. ... In the country in some remote communities English is never spoken 
and is understood only by the cure or notary.” 

Mr. D. V. Belvi: That is the case in South Africa also. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkarf In South Africa also we know that the business 
of Ihe law is carried on in two languages. So the multiplicity of 
languages cannot be a bar to our aspiration for self-government. 

Speaking about the United States, Lecky says: 

” Twenty-one years before New York fell into the hands of the English it was 
computed that not less than eighteen languages were spoken in or near the town.” 

Now, I will read one passage from Lord Bryce: 

” Though it is usually assumed in platform speeches that the audience addressed 
are citizens of the attractive type, everybody knows that in all communitier not only 
in Chicago but even in Liverpool, let us say, or in Lyons or Leipzig, a large pro¬ 
portion of the voters are so indifferent or so ignorant" that it is necessary to rouse 
them, to drill them to bring them up to vote.** 

Conditions in India are certainly not much worse. We want our electors- 
lo be educated, to go to the poll to exercise their vote, and from the last 
. elections we see that a very large proportion of the voters have exercised 
their vote. Whether they are educated or not is not the question. Now, 
supposing they send a wrong man to Wie Council, what happens in regard 
to responsibility? Sir, after all what is responsibility? Eesponsibility, I 
think, is liability to take consequences. That is my meaning of the word- 
It cannot go beyond that. Eesponsibility means liability to take the 
consequences. Now, supposing the voters send a wrong man, a man that 
they ought not to have sent to the Council, and he ^ves a wrong vote. 
After all, what would be the consequence? One in forty, or one in 
hundred, the consequence coiild not ba very great- But when people 
could not send their representatives, and even when representatives are 
sent end the Government has no responsibility, are we not taking the 
consequences? JEaye we not got the liability to take the consequences? 
Who else takes the consequences, if not the Indian people? else 
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bufe Ihe Indian ryot and the elector that really takes the consequences 
when Government is unrepresentative or irresponsible? Government im¬ 
poses taxes upon them. They pay them. Government^ does all sorts of 
mischief with regard to finance. Who bears the consequences? The 
poor perple bear them. The Home Member is not here. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Home Member is 
here. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar; I mean the Finance Member is not here. Sup¬ 
posing there are wrong consequences from the financial policy, ultimately 
who takes the consequences? That is my question. The posifci-m is not 
really affected by one wrong man or undesirable man being sent to the 
Councils. After all, voters will exercise their best judgment and send 
the right kind of people. What is wanted now is that Government should 
transfer responsibility to the people, to the representatives of the people, 
and untjl they do that, of course responsibility means only power. There 
is no other meaning to responsibility, and when Government use the 
word “responsibility*’ I attach a very funny meaning to it. If I have to say 
“ I want to eat the whole dinner “ I say ** I must be responsible for 
eating the whole dinner.” That is the state of things as it is. There¬ 
fore, the responsibility of Government is absolutely nothing; they are 
irresponsible and the representatives of the people also are irresponsible. 
I cannot see where the responsibility at present really lies. 

Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official): Are these not strong arguments in support of 
the grant of Eeforma to the Frontier Province coming as they do from a 
leading member of the National Party, Sir? 

Mr. N. O. Kelkar: Have I voted against it, Sir? 

Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum: No, but I want that it should 
be noted by the House. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Yes, it will be considered on its merits when it 
comes up before the House. 

Kawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum: You have explained the merits 
very fully, Sir. 

Mr. N 0. Kelkar: Therefore the real position is this. We have lost 
our own native Government, we have lost our independence and there¬ 
fore we must be judged to be unfit for anything I Because unless we 
actually reconquer our Government ^back, we cannot prove our fitness I 
lljat is the position. Here I would just like to read one passage from 
Pernaid Shaw which will throw some light upon the point. It is some- 
timea urged that India is incapable of self-govemment as she could not 
defend herself against foreign invasion. Bui Mr. George Bernard Shaw has 
given a crushing reply to this argument in the columns of the Common¬ 
weal- He says: 

^*The truth is all nations have been conquered;** 

'■4 

aud let this be marked, because this has been said with regard to 
.patipns, not Indian or Bastem nations onl^. Tou may brush 
asMfl Cfiiha. you may brush aside Persia, you may brush aside India. 
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But here Mr. Bernard Shaw speaking with regard to European nations 
-says: • 

“ The troth is all nations have been conquered; and all peoples have submitted to 
tyrannies vrliich would provoke sheep or spaniels to iniSurrection. I know nothing 
in the history of India that cannot be paralleled from the histories of Europe. The 
Pole^ whitest, handsomest, most operatically heroic of Europeans, has eAten dirt in 
the East, as the equally romantic Irishman has in the West.” 

1 beg pardon if there are any Irishmen here, because we bear them good 
^company, I say in all humility., . j 

” I know nothing in the history of India that cannot be paralleled from the history 
of Europe. . . . Germany has given such exhibitions of helpless political dis¬ 
integration accompanied by every atrocity or internecine warfare as India at her worst 
can never hope to surpass. If India is incapable of self-government all nations are 
incapable of it, for the evidence of history is the same everywhere.” 

!Now, the best argument on the side of the Government for not transfer¬ 
ring self-government to India is that they are the best Government and 
they are the de facto Government. Yesterday we discussed the ratio 
and the strongest argument was that it was the de facto ratio. So, the 
strongest argument in favour of this Government also, is that it is the 
de fac\o^ Government; but just as I did not accept the ratio because it 
was the de facto ratio, I am not going to accept this Government, be¬ 
cause it is the dc facto Government. I want a change in this Govern¬ 
ment T want a modification in this Government, and strictly according to 
the changes in the times. 

I will conclude with one remark. It is often said that India niust 
submit to the present rule because she is protected by England. I deny 
that India is protected by England for the sake of India. I assert that 
England protects India because it is the brightest gem in her diadem. 
If she loses India she loses the Empire; therefore she is protecting India 
tor the sake of the Empire. Nobody therefore need ask why India is 
being protected by England and say “therefore be satisfied with the pre¬ 
sent form of Government and do not hanker after self-government. 
England has done so much for you, therefore out of gratitude you must 
submit to the existing state of things and not ask for self-government/' 

Now I am going to pay a compliment to the Irish people by quoting 
one of their best men, Grattan. {An Honourable Member: “Bernard Shaw 
is an Irishman/’) I will conclude by what he said about gratitude. He 
said, gratitude is all right. It is human to be grateful; but he said “no 
man need be grateful at the sacrifice of his self-respect, no woman need 
be grateful at the sacrifice of her chastity, and no nation need bo grateful 
at the sacrifice of her political liberty." 

Ck>lonel J. D. Ocawford (Bengal: European): Sir, I have a technical 
objection to the motion of my friend, Mr. Jayakar, and that is as to the 
size of the cut. I feel that there are. two objections to a cut of practically 
the whole of the grant. The first is one that \vas discussed this morn¬ 
ing, namely, the failure to give movers of lesser cuts the opportunity to 
draw attention to points of policy of lesser value. That was the point 
you raised, Sir, and I welcomed your suggestion that the House should 
take this into consideration when considering its future procedure. The 
second objection is that it forces the use of certification and that' I feel 
is a very real danger, and that the House itself is losing: much of its 
power by forcing the use of certification. If I can judge from the British 
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Empire and various self-governing Dominions, I find that in all their con¬ 
stitutions they had si^eguards, but never forced those safeguards into 
use, with the result that that portion of the machinery has rusted and 
could no longer be used. 

To turn to the speech of my friend, Mr. Jayakar, to which I listened 
with the very greatest of interest, I felt that he complained of dyarchy 
because it is built up on mistrust of the Indian Ministers. Now, Sir, I 
do not agree with my Honourable friend on that point. After all we 
have Indian Members of the Viceroy s Executive Council who 1 know are 
just as patriotic as any of the Members that sit on the opposite Bench, 
and they surely have been trusted. I feel that the idea at the back of 
the minds of the framers of this constitution was not mistrust of Minis¬ 
ters but mistrust of the capabilities of untried electorates. My feeling 
is that the first Assembly did more to push Government along the road 
which the House wanted it to go than any of the subsequent Assemblies 
have done, and 1 believe that those men have delivered more goods to 
the electorates than the »politics of the Swarajist Party has ever done or 
ever will do, and I congratulate my friends, the Eesponsivist Party, for 
having recognised that point and for having had the courage to face the 
issue and to get the Indian electorates to realise what men may do by 
a reasonable frame of mind. 1 myself am not enamoured of the present 
franchise, but I will not take my own opinion on that question but quote 
from my friend Mr. Belvi’s opinion of the elected representatives of this 
House. Speaking on Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Age of Consent Bill on the 
?rd September 1925, these are the words of my Honourable friend. To¬ 
day he is claiming that he and his friends, should sit in the position of 
Government, and I presume he is speaking entirely politically. But on 
the occasion on which I propose to quote from his speech he said, “I 
oppose the motion from the bottom of my heart."' On that occasion he 
really felt what he said. These are the words he himself used regarding 
the elected representatives of this House: 

Sir, I tell you this in all sincerity to friends. Do not be carried away by the 
voice of a few people who are in this Assembly. They are heterogeneous people—they 
are a motley crew and intellectual hybrids, if you will pardon me for the expressions. 
They have no right whatever to force their views upon people who are not willing to 
accept them.” 

When I find that point of view conung from a prominent member of 
the Swarajist Party as regards the standard of men elected by the exist¬ 
ing franchise, I have great doubts whether that franchise has yet proved 
its ability. It is not to my mind a question of power being given to the 
Legislature or to the men to-day in the Legislature, but it is a question 
of the power of the electorate which you have built up to elect suitable 
men and the very best men that India can produce. I feel, that when 
they failed to return those men to this Assembly, they did not show any 
true appreciation of the real position. I wilj show how the reasonable 
suction of my Besponsivist friends in ijiis ;Assembly has had some effect, and 
Wfll mention ^he Civil Aviation grani They pressed certain points 
on €l>ovemment and got Governm^ to ac0^t them. 

i one further point td mdke before I "sit down.. My friend> Mr. 
(loawaibif ; all^^ tp the fli^eeutive Council as those horrible people, ex¬ 
ploiters of Ifidia. 
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Mr. T. 0. CkMwami: I said “the quintessence of merit. “ 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: Here again I will quote from one very distin¬ 
guished member ^f his Party on the Civil Service. I quote from a speech 
of Mr. Bamadas Pantulu in the Council of State on the 16th February, 
1927. 

An Honourable Member: He was pulling your leg. 

Ckdonel J. D. Crawford: Talking of the conditions under which the 
Covenanted Civil Service came into existence he said: 

It was constituted at a time when the British people had to protect the people 
of India from the economic exploitation of foreign merchants, to protect the peopl# 
from alien oppression, and also to bring out young Englishmen in order to train them 
for the task of governing India.’* 

That is the truth expressed by a leader of the Swarajist Party. At 
times we get these unfortunate truths from the mouths of our Honour¬ 
able friends opposite. 

We on this side are not opposed to the demand for self-government. 
We believe that responsibility and power must go hand in hand, but what 
we want to see is that the people to whom the power is handed are men 
oi integrity, honesty and capacity, and when we are sure that the elec¬ 
torates can send those men to the House, then we will be more inclined 
to march shoulder to shoulder with our friends. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kurnaon Division: Mu¬ 
hammadan Bural): Sir, I agree with my friend, Colonel Crawford, when 
he says that cuts in motions like this should not be as extensive and as 
large as the one which we are discussing. As I stated in discussing the 
Budget for Railways, I am also of the same opinion as Colonel Crawford 
is. It is in my opinion detrimental to the interests of the coimtry to force 
the Governor General to use his power of certification .... 

An Honourable Member: Who is forcing? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: These cuts force the Governor General in 
Council to use his power of certification. These debates are raised only 
to discuss certain propositions and certain constitutional points and thia 
purpose can be served even if the cut is Bs, 100 or Bs. 200 or Es. 1,000, 
so what is the use of making such a big cut as to make the Governor 
General use his power of certification? But I do not agree with my 
friend Colonel Crawford when he objects to the rights of the Members of 
this Assembly as being representatives of the people. I agree that our 
electorate is not as educated and as capable as it ought to be, but it is 
not our fault; we have not made these electorates, the electoral colleges 
were not made by us; they have been made by the Government and we 
are forced to work upon them. Also, as my friend Mr. Kelkar has re¬ 
cited some passages from Lord Durham’s speeches, we find that when, 
responsible government was given to Canada, the electorate in Canada was 
not more capable or more educated than OTur electorate is at present. 
Not only in Canada, but when responsitle government was given in 
England and Parliament was in its infancy, you will find the right of fran¬ 
chise was abused in England in a much worse manner than it is in India. 
Therefore I do not agi^e with my friend when he says that the Membera 
of this Assembly do not represent the public of the country and thev are 
not entitled to express views ott behalf of the people of . 

D 2- 
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Colonel J. D. Crawford: Might I suggest to my friend that I was quot¬ 
ing Mr. Belvi? 

A 

Maulvi Muhammad Takub: You have quoted that passage of Mr. 
Belvi's speech which did not refer to the franchise. I wish you would 
also quote those passages which Mr. Belvi quoted about the franchise in 
Canada and elsewhere. 

Now, Sir, as regards the real point under discussion, I am confident 
I am voicing the feelings of a large majority of educated Indian Muslims 
when I say that we are second to none in our desire for the attainment 
of speedy self-government in India and that we are ready to work shoulder 
to shoulder with our sister communities in order to win this cherished goal. 
Our leaders have expressed it in quite unmistakable terms, that in all 
political matters we are Indians first and everything else afterwards. But 
at the same time I want to make it quite clear that our demand for the 
speedy attainment of Swaraj is supplemented with our equally strong 
desire for securing and protecting our religious, social and political interests. 
Being members of a minority community, we cannot take any step forward 
in haste and we cannot allow ourselves to drift without knowing what woidd 
be our position under the sun when the dawn of Swaraj has appeared in 
this country. The past history and present conditions of the world have 
clearly demonstrated the natural tendency of majorities to persecute and 
if possible annihilate minorities. The Plebians were so persecuted by the 
Patricians under the great Eoman Empire. 

An Honourable Member: The Plebians were in the majority. 

Maulvi Muhammad Takub: But they were weaker, Sir, as we are in 
India. And the Jews were so persecuted by the majority of Christians in 
Europe, also the Protestants, where they were in a minority, were so per¬ 
secuted in Europe, So this is the natural tendency of the majority to 
crush the minority if they can. It is for this reason that in all civilized 
countries special measures for the protection of minorities have been con¬ 
sidered necessary. Now, Sir, in the recent treaty of peace with Turkev 
we find special provisions are made for the protection of minorities. iWe 
find it stated: 

“ Non-Mnslim minorities will enjoy full freedom of movement, and of emigration, 
subject only to the measures applied, on the whole or on part of the territory, to all 
Turkish nationals, and which may be taken by the Turkish Government for national 
iiefence, or for the maintenance of public order.** 

Again in article 39 of the Treaty it is stated: 

“ Turkish nationals belonging to non-Muslim minorities will enjoy the same civil 
and political rights as Moslems.** 

And further on: # 

Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not prejudice any Turkish national 
in matters relating to the enjoyment of < civil or political rights, as, for instance, 
Aaffiission to public employment, function and honours, or the exercise of professions 
industries. 

No restrictions sbal} be imposed on the free use by any Turkish national of any 
language in private Intercourse, in commerce, religion, in the press, or in publications 

ai^ mnd or at public meetings." 
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Then article 40 says: 

“ Turkish nationals belonging to non-Moslem minorities shall enjoy the same treat¬ 
ment and security in law and in fact as either Turkish nationals. In particular; they 
shall have an equal right to establish, manage and control at their own expense, any 
charitable, religious and social institutions, any schools and other establishments f<^ 
instruction and education, with the right to use their own language and to exercise their 
own religion freely therein.** 

Then article 41 says: 

“ As regards public instruction the Turkish Government will grant in those towns 
and districts, where a considerable proportion of non-Moslem nationals are resident, 
adequate facilities for ensuring that in the primary schools the instruction shall be 
given to the children of such Turkish nationals through the medium of their own 
language. This provision will not prevent the Turkish Government from making the 
teaching of the Turkish language obligatory in the said schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a considerable proportion of Turkish 
nationals belonging to non-Moslem minorities, these minorities shall be assured an 
equitable share in the enjoyment and application of the sums which may be provided 
out of public funds under the State, municipal or other budgets for educational, 
religious, or charitable purposes.’* 

Then, Sir, they were not content with these provisions and considering 
that the Turkish Government might amend or change the provisions, in 
the end we find article 42 stating :* 

“ The Turkish Government undertakes to take, as regards non-Moslem minorities, 
in so far as concerns their family law or personal status, measures permitting the 
settlement of these questions in accordance with the' customs of those minorities. 

These measures will be elaborated by special Commissions composed of representa¬ 
tives of the Turkish Government and of representatives of each of the minorities 
concerned in equal number. In the case of divergence the Turkish Government and the 
Council of the League of Nations will appoint in agreement an umpire chosen from 
amongst European lawyers ’* 

Then, Sir, further we find that the Turkish Government undertakes to 
grant full protection to the churches, synagogues, cemeteries and other 
religious establishments of the above-mentioned minorities: 

All facilities and authorisations will be granted to the pious foundations and ta 
the religious and charitable institutions of the said minorities at present existing m 
Turkey; the Turkey Government will not refuse for the formation of new religious 
and charitable institutions any of the necessary facilities which are granted to other 
private institutions of that nature.” 

At the end we find that Turkey agrees that: 

“ in so far as the preceding articles of this section affect non-Moslem nationals of 
Turkey these provisions constitute obligations of international concern and shall 
be placed under the guarantee of the League of Nations; they shall not be modified 
without the assent of the majority of the Council of the League of Nations.” 

Mr, N. M. Joshi: May I ask the Honourable Member one question? 
Whether he will be satisfied if these provisions are introduced into the 
Indian constitution? 

Maulvi Muliammad Yakub: Well I will come to that. I will tell the 
House with what conditions we will be satisfied. (Laughter.) It is not 
a question of laughter, Sir. Speaking as President of the Bihar Hindu 
Snbha our Honourable and esteemed friend Lala Lajpat Rai on April 4th, 
^ 1925, is reported to.have said: 

^ ** He could not understand those Hindu leaders who said that iiiey must have 
-Swaraj at any cost. * What would they gain * asked Lalaji * by Swarai if they lost 
their own identity, if t^ey annihilated themselves as a community! Swaraj would 
m^n nothing to tnem.* did not like that the Hindus should destroy themselvea 
in pursuance of their p6liiical ambitions;*’ 
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Now, Sir, if the responsible leader of a majority community, who is in 
the position to deliver the goods on behalf, of his community, when he con¬ 
siders that if some more seats in the Councils are given to Mussulmans he 
does not want Swaraj, then, Sir, the solicitude. 

Lala La]pat Eai: I beg your pardon, I have not said that; the quota¬ 
tion you have read out does not say that. There was not one word in it 
about seats in Councils. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I will read it again for the benefit of the 
House: 

“ He could not understand those Hindu leaders who said they must have Swaraj 
at any cost. * What would they gain ’ asked Lalaji * by Swaraj if they lost their own 
identity ?* *’ 

Now how were they losing their identity? 

“ If. they annihilate themselves as a community Swaraj would mean nothing to 
them. He "did not like that the Hindus should destroy themselves in pursuance of 
their political ambitions/' 

Mr. K. Ahmed: It was never Hindu Swaraj. They will not have it! 

Lala Lajpat Rai: I entirely repudiate it; it is entirely false. I do not 
want Hindu Swaraj, I say it on the floor of this House. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Well, Sir, the whole paragraph shows it. 
I will quote a few more lines from the presidential address from which I 
have already quoted. He made this statement in connection with the 
Lucknow Pact: 

** Lalaji referred to the Lucknow Pact of 1916 and said the Muhammadan leaders 
at that time thought that they were Muhammadans hrst and Indians afterwards. He 
did not say whether they were wrong or right but he believed that the Hindu leaders 
iii accepting the Pact made a great political blunder. Tlie Muhammadan leaders 
believed that separate representation on communal lines was necessary for their 
protection as a minority community but Hindu leaders by accepting communal repre¬ 
sentation introduced a poisonous element into the relations between the two com¬ 
munities.’'^ 

After that he said the words which I just quoted; the meanings now 
become»clear. What was the.Lucknow Pact? By the Lucknow Pact a 
few more seats on the Councils in certain Provinces were given to Mussul¬ 
mans than they would have got according to their numerical strength; so 
what Lalaji means is that if Bwaraj means the giving of more seats in the 
Councils or some other rights to Mussulmans he did not like Swaraj of 
dihat sort. 

Lala Lajpat Bat: I never said that. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Well, whatever it may be, my point is 
thisi that a majority comnaimity whose population is nearly four times as 
Itu'ge as that of the Mussulmans, which financially is even more progressive 
thap the poor Mussulmans, and in the matter of modem education is also 
^ead of the Mussulmans—^ supfa a majority community is so anxious 
ahopt the protection of its rights the poor Mussalmans, who are in a 
minority in numerical strength, in wealth and education, if they are soli- 
tor the protectlop pf ^eir rights and interests cannot be blamed, 
what we want id this * we are, quite at one that we want speedy 
■ ^ (^vemment in India, but sukjeqtto the protection 

; s^ fObject to the security of our ovm right* ahd interest. 
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Now I do not propose to make a long speech but I want to tell the 
House what our demands are and perhaps they will satisfy my Honourable 
iriend the representative of the Labour Party. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am satisfied with the constitution given in Turkey. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: We do not .want anything more, but why 
not place us in the same condition in which the non-Mussalmans are 
placed in Turkey. ^ 

Lala Lajpat Bai: We are prepared to share everything with you. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: 1 am thankful to you. There will be no 
-difficulty then and we will march together on the road to Swaraj I 

Now, what are our conditions? The fundamental principles of our 
demands were fully expressed in a resolution of the All-India Moslem 
League which was passed at a special session in Lahore held in May, 1924. 
This was confirmed at the annual session of the League in December of 
that year and again it was reaffirmed at the next session in 1925 at Aligarh 
and agaip in December last here at Delhi we reaffirmed the same resolu¬ 
tion which contains our full demands. With your permission, Sir, I would 
like to give that resolution to you in extenso : 

“ That the All-India Moslem League has repeatedly defined its position with 
regard to real advance in the future constitution of India in its session in 1924 and 

and reaffirms the resolution passed at its session at Aligarh in 1925 to the 
following effect, namely : 

That whereas the sp^dy attainment of full responsible government is one of 
the declared objects of the League it is now generally felt and recognised 
that the conception of Swaraj should be translated into the realm of 
practical politics; and whereas it is the declared policy of the British 
Government also to enable the people of India to t^e a decisive part in 
the moulding of their own destinies^ which is marked by the declaration 
of August 1917 and the enactment of 1919, which form a definite epoch 
in the histo^'y of India as a herald of the time when India may possess 
full autonomy and will rank as an equal with the Dominions and with 
the United Kingdom itself as a member of the British Commonwealth; 

The All-India Moslem League is of opinion that the present constitution of 
India must be amended and urges for this purpose the Government to 
undertake a revision of the Government of India Act, 1919, and without 
any delay appoint a commission to formulate after due inquiry and investi¬ 
gation a scheme so as to place the Indian constitution on a sound and 
permanent basis, with provisions for automatic progress to establish full 
responsible government for India and thereby secure stability in thp 
government and the willing co-operation of the people.** 

Now, you will find that this portion of. the resolution is identical or nearly 
identical with the resolution which was proposed by the Honourable Leader 
of the Swaraj Party in this House in 1926. Next we come to the provisos: 

“ Provided., however, that for any scheme of future constitutibn for India, the 
All-India Moslem League reaffirms and unequivocally declares that the following basic 
i^nd fundamental principles be secured and guaranteed : 

(1) all legislatures of the country and other political bodies shall be constituted 
on the definite principle of adequate and effective repTeaentation of 
minorities in every province, without reducing the majority in any province 
to a minority or even to equality; 

the representation of communal groiqps shall conifinne to be by means of 
separate elbetoraies as at present provided, but it shall he open to eny 
commujgty at any time to abandon thip e^^afe electorate im favour'of 
joint eiedoratea.** 
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We do not want this separate electorate for ever. When we find thaji 
mutual confidence is gained we can do away with it at any time the people 
of any particular province wimt it. 

“ (3) any territorial redistribution that might at any time be necessary shall not 
ip any way affect the Moslem majority in the Punjab, Bengal and North West Frontier 
Province j’' 

—the province of my Honourable friend, Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum in 
which I am as anxious to see the introduction of Kelorms as in any other 
province in the country. 

“ (4) full religious liberty, that is, liberty of belief, worship, observances, pro¬ 
paganda, association and education shall he guaranteed to all communities; 

(5) no Bill or Resolution or any part thereof shall be passed in any Legislature 
or in any other elected body if three-fourths of the members of any community in 
that particular body oppose such Bill or Resolution or part thereof on the ground that 
it would be injurious to the interests of that community or in the alternative such 
other method is devised as may be found feasible and practicable to deal with sucE 
cases.’* 

Mr, X, Ahmed: What about music before mosques? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Sir, 1 wish my learned friend had not put 
this question to me; but certainly I think I can say openly in this Souse 
that it is not a religious matter. I challenge my Honourable friend to 
show me from any book of Muslim theology any passage to the effect that 
music before mosque is forbidden according to the Muslim religion. (Hear, 
hear.) In fact the theory of the Muslim religion is that you should noi 
interfere with any one offering prayers: no Muslim should interfere w hen 
a man of any other community is offering his prayers and no Hindu should 
mterfere and molest a Muslim when ^le is offering his prayers. But if the 
interference is intentional .... 

Mr. X. Ahmed: Therefore it is not religious? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: It is not religious; I say again, it is not. 

Maulvi A, H. Fatique (Central Provinces: Muhammadan): What wfli 
you do if others be thinking it to be the first step of their own Swaraj ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I will say this, Sir: if anybody intention¬ 
ally with the set purpose of insulting any religion or with the definite pur¬ 
pose of molesting the prayers of any other religion plays music or does 
anything else whatever it may be, then I consider it criminal and it ought 
to be stopped and it ought to be punished—disturbances of whatever kind 
it may be. About this thorny question, the only thing is that we do not 
want anybody to stand before a mosque simply in order to annoy and 
disturb those who are at prayer in the mosque. If such a thing is done it 
ia certainly criminal and it ought to be objected to according to every 
religion. But apart from this, I challenge any Mussalman to show me 
from any Islamic book if there is anything that says that playing mudic 
j^y non-Muslims before mosques is to be stopped. Certainly in a country 
like India where people of different religions and different races are living, 
they ere not to be bound by your law. How can you enforce the Islamie 
law in a country where the Muslims are not the rulers? You go to the 
Fat^i|)nri mosque and you find that trams pass the building the whole day 
prayer is going on. Probably the noise affects our pravers i 
much as any music does, but of course because . it is ufot done with the- 
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set purpose ot interfering witii our prayers we do not object to it. But 
certainly if anybody with the set purpose of insulting Muslims or inter¬ 
fering with or molesting them in their prayers plays music, we will object 
to it and it would be irreligious, it would be criminal; it would be any¬ 
thing. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: What about Shariat and the quotation from the Koran 
(verses of chapter XVII) ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I challenge my friend to give a single 
quotation from the Koran to the contrary: I doubt whether he has readr 
the Koran even once in his life. (Laughter.) Well, if he cannot do so, 
it is an insult to the Koran that the Koran should be called in by a man 
who has himself never read it in his whole life. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Never mind. It does not matter whether I have read 
it or not; I am not speaking now. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: What shall I cite from the Koran? If 
there were in the Koran anything which prohibited music by non-Muslim 
before mosqhes I would ha%'e cited it; but when there is nothing, what 
shall I cite? 

Maulvi A. H. Natique: But if it is with a view to press you on this 
point and to gain something more difficult from you, then what will you 
say ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I do not understand what that means. 
I^hcse are mV demands. If they are acceded to, if they are given, I am 
willing to co-operate. If they refuse them, then of course I regret to say 
we will have to put it away till such time as the atmosphere is clear and 
confidence is restored between the tw’o communities. 

Kaja Ghaaanfar All Khan (North Punjab: Muhammadan): You do not 
want a Eoyal Commission before that? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: It is not in my hands, because under the 
Government of India Act, the Eoyal Commission must come in 1929, if 
not earlier. It is useless for me to say whether I want a Eoyal Commis¬ 
sion or not. And in order to take practical shape the resolution does not 
stop there and we have done something more and it is this: 

“ And the League hereby appoints .n committee of the following gentlemen as th^' 
Central Committee in order to formiilute a scheme so far as possible in consultation 
with the committee or committees that may he appointed by other political organiza¬ 
tions and to report the same to the Council of the League for the consideration of 
the League and for submission before the Royal Commission when it is appointed.'* 

Therefore, Sir, as practical men, we want that something substantial must 
be done. We do not want to come in the w^ay of the progress of the 
country; we want that we should join our heads; we have appointed a 
committee and w’e have thrown out an invitation to the other communities 
in India and we say to them “ Join with us and. 

Baja Ohazanfar All Khan: When was this committee appointed? 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: In December last. This committee was 
appointed in December, 1926, at Delhi, the capital of India. 

Baja Gliaiaolar All Khan: W'as any such committee appointed at 
Lahore two years back by the Muslim League for the same purpose? 
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Maulvi Muliajninad Yakub: A committee was appointed in Lahore also 
and we sent an invitation on behalf of that committee to the secretary of 
the Congress; we requested them to appoint a committee of their own and 
consult with the Mussulmans for the formation of a scheme of constitu¬ 
tion; but of course we received a very disappointing reply and there was 
no response to that invitation. But now that the time for the coming of 
the Koyal Commission was near at hand we thought it would be quite 
shameful for the people of India if in 1929, when the Koyal Commission 
comes, we are not united among ourselves. One party puts up one scheme 
and the other party puts up another scheme. It will be really shameful 
if we do that and it will show' our incapacity to have responsible govern¬ 
ment in this country. Therefore, we thouglit that this was the proper 
time. The iron w'as hot and it w'as time that men of different communities 
and different schools of thought sliould unite and prepare a scheme of 
constitution for the countrs’ w’hich would be acceptable to all the parties 
concerned. Here is an invitation on the floor of this House. I again 
extend this invitation to all parties in this House and to members of all 
communities and I request them, if they are earnest in their desire to 
have self-government in this country, and not merely to show to the 
world that we w^ant Sw'araj, they should work like responsible men. It is 
no use saying that the demands of the Mussulmans are exorbitant. That 
will not do. You must come with open minds and clean slates. Meet 
in a round table conference and prepare a constitution w^hich would be 
acceptable to all. Like respectable men we would be in a position to say 
to the w'orld Here is our scheme of responsible government on which 
we are all united This is the position. I considered it necessary to 
make clear the position of Mussulmans when there is a Eesolution before 
the House about constitutional reform. T associate myself with the 
amendment proposed by my friend Mr. Jayakar subject to the conditions 
laid down in the League Kesolution. 

Z«ala Lajpat Rai: When I originally sent my motion for this cut I had 
no idea that this question—that of Hindu-Muslim differences—^would be 
raised on the floor of the House and I had practically given up any idea 
of making any speech to-day, because of the atmosphere of unreality and 
ifiockery that has been prevailing here for the last few days, both on the 
debates on the Kailway Budget and the General Budget. I do not consi¬ 
der this House to be a really Parliamentary institution or a representative 
Assembly. The remarks of the Honourable the Finance Member and the 
remarks of my Honourable friend the Deputy President have, however, 
forced me to make a few observations on the proposition before you. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: I have spoken as a Member of the Assem¬ 
bly and not as Deputy President. 

Lala La]pat Bal: I did not mean to convey any insinuation. I am 
4 pm hostile to what the Honourable Member said. 

On the contrary I congratulate him on the spirit in which he 
has spoken. So far as the safeguards which the Turkish Government 
have granted to national non-Muslim Turks are concerned, if he wants 
th<>66 safeguards I think there is not one man on this side who will object 
40 any portion of them being granted and consolidated in any future 
^constitution of India. But I go beyond that. I think, ha as ^ Muham- 
other Muhammadan leaders are absolutely justified in being 
they can to protect the interests of their communitjr, regardless 
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of the fact that they are in a majojjity or in a minority. I ascribe no bad 
motives to them. They are absolutely justified in doing all that they 
think proper and necessary to do to safeguard the interests of the Muslitn 
community in this country. At the same time I want to tell him that 
I want to do the same for my community, that is the Hindu community. 
I want to make it absolutely clear that I do not want a Hindu Haj in this 
country, but at the same time I do not want a Muhammadan Kaj also. 
I want an Indian Kaj and therefore I am quite prepared to accept any 
scheme which will lead to the evolution of an as Indian Kaj. We have 
to hang our heads in shame when we are told that all the humiliations we 
are subjected to, and all the disabilities of which we are victims are 
mostly if not entirely due to the prevailing Hindu-Muhammadan differ¬ 
ences. We cannot remove them immediately by the shaking of a magic 
wand. We have to settle them by a system of evolution or development. 
I consider those people who say outside or anywhere that they want a 
Hindu Kaj or a Muhammadan Kaj to be nothing but lunatics. There is 
no possibility of a Hindu Raj or a Muhammadan Kaj being re-established in 
this country. The time for that is gone. No man can think of that possibi¬ 
lity in'his moments of sanity. We have to live in this country for all time 
to come. None of us is going to leave the country. Both of us have got 
to live together. Therefore we must evolve a scheme by which we can 
live as friends. At the same time I should be failing in my duty and I. 
will not be faithful to the cause of truth if I refrained from saying that in 
my judgment what I said at the Bihar Conference was absolutely true— 
that the whole responsibility for this increase of tension between Hindus 
and Muhammadans falls on the Lucknow Pact and the scheme of com¬ 
munal representation settled by that Pact. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the Lucknow Pact was arrived at by both parties in absolute good 
faith. I do not impugn the good faith of those who were parties to it, but 
it was a short-sighted policy and that short-sighted policy has brought us 
to the impasse in which we find ourselves to-day. How to change it and 
how’ to get out of it, is a different thing. Now, my learned friend has 
read to you, Sir, certain Kesolutions of the All-India Muslim League. 
There are certain parts of it to which I object, but I do not object at all 
to the demand that the minority should have adequate protection against 
the majority. The Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab, and the Hindus in 
some other provinces have as much right to expect safeguards as the 
Mussulmans have in those provinces where they are in a minority. 

Maulvi Muhammad Takub: We are quite ready to give this protection. 

Lala Lajpat Bai: It is very kind of you. It is a question of right. It 
is a question of our future development. Without this we cannot possibly 
proceed further to the goal which we all desire. So I have absolutely no 
objection to that part, of my Honourable friend’s demand. It is a ques¬ 
tion of the terms in which those safeguards have to be provided. The 
safeguards must be such as are likely to lead to the goal we Have in view. 
We have to find out such safguards as will be cGnsistent with our evolu¬ 
tion as a nation which will help the process of nation-making and not re¬ 
tard it. The matter can be considered in sonie Other place iand by some 
other method than by an acrimonious discussion on the floor of this House; 
perhaps by the method suggested by Maulvi Muhammad Takub We jiave 
-discussed that question with Mr. Jinnah and we hope to discuss it again. It 
is unfortunate thaVwe have not yet'Arrived at a decision, but we m4y 
«nive at it at any time hereafter. But even if we do not, I do not think 
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that fact should embitter our relations. I am really grateful to Maulvi 
Muhammad Yakub for bringing up the question of music before mosques. I 
am at one with him that the man who plays music before a mosque with the^ 
intention of disturbing the prayer of the Muhammadans who are engined 
at that time in devotion and meditation is not only a lunatic but a crimi¬ 
nal, and therefore he ought to be pimished. But I must tell my friend 
that people have played music before mosques in the performance of their 
religious duties and in connection with religious and other processions from 
time immemorial, and if there is absolutely no idea in the minds of any 
one to deliberately disturb the men engaged in prayer, Muhammadans 
should not attack those processions and those men. Why are the attacks 
being delivered on processions which are passing at times when no prayer 
is going on? To come out and attack such processions and those religious 
people who are going by, is also criminal and must be stopped. T wish 
the Government would evolve a scheme, or that my friend w’ould help in 
evolving a scheme which would delete both these possibilities, so as to 
enable parties to move in peace and tranquility in the performance of their 
religious rites, or for the matter of that in the pursuance of any other 
legitimate activity. We have absolutely no desire to disturb or interfere 
or encroach upon anybody's religious rights or any rights whatsoever. 
Having said this much, I must,say one word with regard to the extracts 
which my Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub read from my 
speech at the Bihar Conference. That speech was delivered in vernacular, 
and I never gave out any translation in English. These extracts are in 
English. But still there is not one word in those paragraphs which have 
been read by my Honourable friend which I would take back. I was 
there discussing the question of what price w’e have to pay for nationhood 
and what my opinion was of the Lucknow Pact. I am still prepared to 
repeat every word of what I said there. At any rate I would not take back 
even one word from what I said about the Pact. I only desired to ex¬ 
plain my position in the few observations that I have made. 

Now, Sir, on this question of the resolutions passed by the Muslim 
League, I wish my friend had not brought them exactly in the form in 
which he has on the floor of this House. Because after all from what 
he said it is clear they are only provisional and subject to alteration, and 
there are certain portions of them wdiich would make the whole scheme of 
representative Legislatures absolutely unworkable. For example, the limit¬ 
ation imposed that whenever three-fourths of the members of a particular 
community declare that any particular measure of legislation should not 
be undertaken, it ought to be dropped. I submit that any Legislature would 
become unworkable if that condition exists. It may be said that that 
condition was attached to the Lucknow Pact and that it has also been sug¬ 
gested in other places. But how can our purpose be achieved by methods, 
which will make the practical operation of our Legislatures impossible or 
extremely difficult. I cannot therefore accept that exact form, though 
I am perfectly prepared to accept the sentiment which underlies it and 
generally to join in finding a solution. 

^ Sir, after T have said xvhat I wanted to with regard to this question 

iqi| cpippaunal representation, I want to make a few observations in relation 
tp t% general proposition under consideration. The Honourable the Finance 
MS a sermon on the virtues of hope, faith, love and charity. 
SIl , If Ijnst I could say that the Government of ^is country was^ 
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inspired by those noble sentiments which my friend the Honourable the 
Finance Member gave expression to on the floor of this House to-day. 
So far as faith and hope are concerned, Sir, should not be here if we 
had no faith in our future. I may at once say that we have no faith in 
the British Government as it is constituted at present. I have no faith 
because I know what human nature is. But we have faith—^perhaps not 
so much in ourselves as otherwise we should not be pleading our cause in 
these humble tones: we should be doing something else—but I have faith 
m that eternal Providence which is the dispenser of justice and which event* 
ually sets human affairs right. I feel that we have deserved what we are 
suffering—we deserve it to-day. But as soon as we have rectified our errors, 
as soon as the cup is full of the iniquities of the other side—^it is perhaps 
not yet full—that great dispenser of justice will do justice and will enforce 
justice, even against the will of my friends on the other side. Now I 
do not want to criticise my Honourable friends on the other side individually. 

I am prepared to assume that individually every Englishman and every 
other man on the opposite Benches is inspired by love and charity 
and justice. We are not criticising individual Englishmen here. We 
are not attacking those gentlemen on the other side as individual members 
•of the English race. We are criticising, and we are finding fault with, 
a machine, a soulless machine. 1 repeat on the floor of this House that 
the Government of India is an absolutely soulless machine. It is not 
inspired by any faith or chArity. A machine can have no faith nor any 
feelings of charity. It knows only to grind and it grinds mercilessly. 
Faith and charity forsooth! When the gentlemen on those Benches, on 
behalf of the Government of India, justify a living wage of nine or ten 
rupees a month while they themselves dra^ from six to eight thousand rupees 
a month! Faith and love, indeed! W’hen we talk of Indianization, they 
say that we are not fit to fight for the defence of our country , that we 
cannot produce candidates for the Eailway Department; and yet they deny 
us deliberately by their policy any facilities by which we may learn to 
defend the country; facilities even to produce such small people as mecha¬ 
nics. And yet they ask us to judge them with charity and love! That 
is the old, old habit of the multi-millionaire, who, in possession of all the 
goods of this world, preaches to the poor laboiuer in his factories, content¬ 
ment by faith, and love and charity. ‘‘W^ait, ” he says, “and you shall 
have everything in time”. Tiiat is the kind of sermon that is being read 
to us. Wc know what that sermon means. We know that every inch of 
ground we wmt to recover is being fought by vested interests. WTienever 
a demand is made by this side of the House to take away from, or inter¬ 
fere with, those vested interests they are up in arms. Sir, we are engaged 
in a struggle. There is absolutely nothing like love, nothing like iaith, 
nothing like charity, in international relations to-day. How can 
these gentlemen here love us and deal charitably with us, if they 
cannot deal charitably with their own people in Europe ? They cannot deal 
justly with their own people there. Otherwise there would be no such 
bloody wars and no such bloody diplomacy and all these crooked pourpar¬ 
lers. There would be no need for all that. Their; conduct shows that 
there is no love, no charity in international affairs. Nations are all soul¬ 
less entities, and those soulless entities are inspired neither by love nor ^ by 
charity, but by interests. Sir, it does not please us on 'Uiia Side to call the' 
motives of the other side in question: there is no need Of calling anybody's 
motives in question. What we call into question arb their interests and 
we plead for are our interests. We put forward our interests and they put 
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fomard their interests, and wherever these two clash, we differ. There is HO 
question of motives. The question is one of the interests of one side against^, 
the interests of the other. Sir, we are very unfortunately situated. W© 
have no armies to back our demands. We have no navies to back o^ 
demands. We have no aeroplanes or airships to back our demands; Sir, 
one of my friends, Colonel Crawford, praised my Party for what they did 
about civil aviation. Sir, I may frankly tell him that in my judgment they,, 
the members of my Party, were absolutely wrong to presume that they 
were going to get anything in the shape of tangible assurances from the other- 
side in the matter of civil aviation. The other side is too clever for us. 
(Laughter.) Absolutely. We are not children in politics, but we are child¬ 
ren in diplomacy. We are often taken in by them. Why every statement 
which they make, every assurance that they give on the floor of this House, 
is hemmed in by such conditions and is couched in such language as to* 
give them every facility and opportunity to get out of it at the earliest pos* 
sible opportunity. May I remind the Honourable the Finance Member in 
this connection of the promise which this side of the House says he made' 
m regard to the appointment of an Indian to the Eailway Board. He has* 
said he never made a promise, and this side says he made it. Obviously 
either they are wrong or he is wrong. But in my opinion both 
are right. He is correct because he was very careful to choose his^ 
language in order to leave a loophole when the question came up for 
decision. They on their side are convinced that they had extracted 
a promise from him which was unconditional and which he has failed to 
fulfil. Sir, it is all a game of words, more befitting a children's club than 
a Pariiaraent, But perhaps Parliaments in these days are nothing more 
than children's associations to play with words. Sir, I submit that we are 
not being fairly dealt with. One of my friends on this side said, just a 
little while ago, that this House was a sham. Well, Sir, it may not be a 
sham but it is certainly a mockery, a mockery of a Parliamentary legisla¬ 
ture. A Legislature which has no force behind it, which has no sanction 
behind it to enforce its will; what is this Legislature? It is like a debating 
club for school-boys where subjects are debated upon and Members are ask¬ 
ed to vote upon them, with no effect on actual politics. Sir, we notice day 
after day flhat our case is lost by a manipulation of votes. How do we lose?' 
Do we lose by the votes of a majority of the elected representatives 
of the people? No I The Government is very careful: out of a total of 
14S which constitute this House they have got 40 votes in their pockets, 
and we on this side start with a handicap. I make no insinuation against 
the nominated Members. Several of them are absolutely honest men 
(Laughter.) I ascribe no motives to them; but can any Member of the 
Government deny that when they are making nominations, they choose 
their people with great care as to who will vote for them. {An Honourable 
Member: “Can't they do that?") Very well, they have an absolute right 
ftiMn their own point of view; I am not blaming them. I am simply stating 
the $ieti here. This Assembly is supposed to be composed of the repre- 
eeniatiyee of the people of this country. Well let us see how many of 
ttte m^inbers here can claim to be representative through being elected? 

can only represent who are elected. Persons nominated by 
represent no one but the Government or at best themselves, 
may have a clear conscience. There are nominated Members 
for their consoience and they come with a certain 
lao^al^ Be It aa it may, Uy point is that by virtue of these 
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nominations, the Government start with 40 sure votes in their pocket. 
Yesterday's voting showed that they got 68 votes. Deduct 80 or 40^ 
and how many remain? 28 or 29. And yet they have won. If the elected 
portion of the House were alone taken into account, they won practi¬ 
cally by 28 or 29 votes against 65. That is the net result. No really" 
representative Assembly would allow' itself to be nullified in this way by 
the Executive. But the Government here is ail-powerful. Look at the 
list of votable and non-votable items. If we cut out some of these votabls' 
items, we make ourselves ridiculous. I will explain in one sentence what 
1 mean. So far as the Executive Council is concerned, the Honourable 
Members who draw Es, 6,666 a month and all their allowances, perquisites, 
etc., are safe. The salaries of a few' poor menials or other establishment or 
their touring expenses, are open to the vote of this House and if we cut 
them out, what do we do? We injure our owm countrymen. The same is 
the case with the other Departments also. If we refuse their touring ex¬ 
penses, what will the world say?—^that we have swallowed the camel, while 
. we strain at the gnat. Out of a Demand for over 5 lakhs, we are required 
to vote for E§. 60,000, required for very small and inconsequential expenses. 
This is not confined to this Demand only, but this is true with regard to 
most of the other Demands also. So w'hat is this? I a:a bound to say 
that this constitution has been designed deliberately to make us look ludi¬ 
crous in the eyes of the world and also in our own eyes. I know, Sir, that 
the British have not come to this country for the sake of charity. I grant 
that the gentlemen on the opposite Benches are here for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of their country, of their nation, of their people, 
and I do not resent it. T only want that people who have taken for(;pble 
possession of other people’s country and who are exploiting them should not 
talk of love, of charity and of faith. Sir, T know, that there is something 
in the atmosphere of India which affects the consciences of persons who 
.come here. The other day T was astounded to find a Minister "of the 
Christian religion, a follow'er of Jesus, saying that Es. 9 w'as a good living 
w'age for Madras railw'ay men because the other Indian employers in that 
Presidency paid the same amount. 

The Revd. Dr. E. M. Macphail (Madras: European): May I ask the 
Honourable Member to repeat his statement, as I could not hear him? 

Lala Lajpat Rai: I was saying that there was a follower of Jesus, a 
minister of the Christian religion, who justified the pay of Es. 9 and 
Es. 10 for the Indian railway servant on the ground of supply and demand. 
Am I wrong? I submit that it is an irony of fate, that a minister who 
professes to preach the Christian religion should be defending a wage of ^ 
Es. 9 or Es. 10 on the floor of this House on the doctrine of demand and 
supply. {An Honourable Member: “Universal Christianity.“) But, Sir, 
we afe placed in a very unfortunate position, and the question is, how to 
get ou'c of this? There is no use giving threats. We are not in a position to 
execute any threats. There is no use of bluffing also, becaiise that will 
not do. So we mtist take facts as they are. The facts are that the other 
side have got the army, they have got the navy, they have got that 

monster law and order, at their backs. They have got: everything at 
their backs to enfor<^e their demands, and we are here put iilto a position 
to make ourselves ridiculous. I am of opinion. Sir, in spite of the dictuip 
of the Honourable the Finance Member, that the new constitution has 
made o^|r position much worse than what it was before: I will exnlain 
how. Bptore this Assesfd)ly was oonstitu^^, the Gteveriimed^^ Indtr 
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was wholly responsible to themselves, to the British nation, to the Indian 
jieople and to^tj^e world at lai^e for all they did. If they did wrong, they did 
it on their oWn responsibility. If they did right, they had it to their 
credit. But now what do they do? They manipulate the votes of the 
Assembly and get a majority in favour of their schemes; and then they 
assert that they have the sanction of the mock of a Parliament for their 
measures. Can anybody justly maintain that out of an elected House of 
300 members (the elected representatives of this vast country), 28 or 30 
votes represent the opinion of the country and the others do not? Yet the 
verdict goes forth that this Assembly has rejected Is. 4d. and accepted 
Is. 6d. as the ratio. Why, it was easy for the Government, with the help 
of the 28 elected votes, to enforce la. 6d.? Such is the constitution of 
this House for which we are asked to be grateful. In my opinion. Sir, the 
Government would be well advised, if they are absolutely sincere in their 
desire, to train us for self-government, as they say—of course nobody 
trains anybody for self-government, and nobody can train anybody for 
.self-government; but taking them at their word,—if they are absolutely 
sincere in their desire, let them confine us to a few things but let them 
give us power, real power as regards those few things. We are perfectly 
prepared to enter into negotiations with them. Let them keep th6ir army, 
if they mistrust us. Somebody said it was the distrust of the representa¬ 
tives of the people that made the British Government keep us out of the 
army. No' it is the mistrust of the people themselves. A foreign Gov¬ 
ernment cannot trust the people over whom it rules. It is not in the 
nature of things. The people of this country are equally justified in mistrust¬ 
ing their foreign rules. But, now, that the latter realize that we have 
become a little self-conscious, that w’e want to assert our rights, and that the 
Government of the country cannot be carried on without giving us a share, 
they want to placate us. Well, then, let us enter into negotiations and 
make a bargain. I can understand their wishing to take sucR precautions 
in making the bargain as to ensure that their vested interests may not be 
in jeopardy. They want to secure that at least for some time to come, 
they may be absolutely safe. I for one would be prepared to enter into 
negotiations with the object of arriving at such a bargain. It was with that 
object that the Assembly in 1924 and my Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, proposed a round table conference. The object at the bottom w^as 
really to enter into such negotiations, and even the object of the second 
Resolution passed in September, 1925, was exactly the same, but the 
, Government ’^iv’ould haVe ’nothing to do with it. The Government are 
quite safe, as these fools, Hindus and Muhammadans, are always fighting 
with each other arid cutting each other’s throats. That gives an oppor¬ 
tunity to the gentlemen opposite to say that they are the people to decide 
at what rate and by what stages should proceed to self-government. I 
do not think that self-goveittitnent will come even after iOO or 200 years 
at this pace, and utider this constitution. But, Sir, sometimes desperate 
men take desperate measures, And I want to join in the ^yarning given 
by Mr. Jayakar, without tBS least possible intention of using any threat or 
niakkig any bluff that the time niay come, if this thing goes on, when the 
; people, hot only'youths,' not only misguided youths who are at 

held responsible ^lor certain deeds, but even grown-up people, men 
'With stake in the co\mtry. tnav he swhnly forced to desperate mensures 
lii'W 'cdiidition of absolute despair. uSir, I will frankly admit tHa,t:we are 
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not m a position to eniorce our demands at present. vVe are praecicau) 
at me mercy ot tne Cioyernment. liui, we may not be at tneir mcrc^ 
uivvays. I'nere is a i'royidence, a power, v\iucn lasmons tiie destinies ox 
uuiiiau beings, and tdat Jt'rovidence migno wui omerwise. -a. time 
eouie v\nen tney may need our Jbelp, wiicn ineir own iiimpire and meir 
own country may be in danger, j-t is not impossible. J-ict tdem not be 
iiitpxicated oy the power ot tneir existing army and nav}. J-iet tUem trust 
us a little, at least a little^ it not altogemer. I^et tuem take us mto tneir 
connaence. As trienda we sbail be tneir strengtn; as enemies we snail 
be a curse and a source of weakness. Tbereiore i beg of tbern in ail 
iiumility, in all earnestness, to take tiiese tilings seriously into tbeir con¬ 
sideration. 1 do not plead, bir, tbat the btacutory Commission shouid 
come at once, this year or the next year. The time for that demand is 
gone. We made our appeals and requests in that behalf in the past. They 
nave all gone in vain. There is absolutely no use in makmg those requests 
again. All the same we cannot let this opportunity go by without record¬ 
ing our emphatic protest against the system of government which prevails 
in this country, which we consider is as irresponsible, as arbitrary, as 
autocratic, as cruel, as a machine and which has in no way improved the 
relations of the rulers and the ruledf in this country. I therefore beg of 
my friends to take it very seriously. On this side of the House we are 
open to negotiation. We know our interests; we are not fools. We knoiw 
we have no power; we know what our resources are. We know that 
at present, w'e have really none. We recognise that and we are prepared 
to enter into negotiations for the purpose of making a settlement which 
luay be binding at least for a number of years between Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans on the one hand and between the rulers and the ruled on the 
other for the future government of this country, a settlement which may 
be based on terms of mutual respect and mutual confidence. Then and 
then only we shall be in a position to appeal to each other in the name of 
faith and love and hope and charity. 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy (Nominated : Indian Christians) : Mr. President, 
if the object of Mr. Jayakar in moving his motion w^as to advance the view 
that the time for the revision of the present cohstitution had arrived, 1 
wish he had worded it in a form which would be more acceptable to people 
who sympathise with the view^s which lie has expressed but w'ould not be 
able to vote with him on account of the form of his amendment. If he had 
put down a token motion and appealed to the House to vote for his motion, 
I for one would have had the greatest pleasure in walking into his lobby. 
The generously worded speech and the large measure of political progress 
which he demanded in that speech, make it look as if it were a repetition 
of the national demand which has been made on the floor of this House 
on more than one occasion. Apart from the view that a national demand 
caniiot bear repetition, for a great nation and repeated dethands go ill 
together, it may be. doubted whether this House is the proper forum for 
the deinand of greater political advance. If this House were a Conven¬ 
tion or a constituent Assembly and not a subordinate Parliament that it 
is under the present constitution, these demands for greater .political ad¬ 
vance would be certainly in place. Moreover,. Sir, it may also be doubted 
whether the conditions, social and general, that would justify a more rapid 
political pw^ss are in existence at the present moment in this country. 
Nationd hnity, national! sanctions, hot only in the form of ,physical force 
that would enfbthe our deihands, a national, civil service, which would 
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execute the behests of the Legislature, all these things seem to be conditions 
precedent to any demand for that large measure of self-government which 
has been advanced on the floor of this House this evening. 

Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: Does the Honourable Member want a parallel 
Government? 

Mr. M. Bttthnaswamy: It is not for me to advise Honourable Members 
o^/posite as to the methods that they should adopt outside the House. 
They are well able to take care of themselves as regards the methods they 
would use for the political progress of this country. The history of seB- 
government, not only all over the world, but especially in Europe and in 
England, is strewn with the ruins of premature constitutionahsm, of a 
constitutionalism which was imposed on the country before the condition 
precedent of national unity had been achieved. Even the histoiy of Eng¬ 
land furnishes us with that example of premature constitutionalism which 
played havoc with the progress and even imperilled the national unity of 
England towards the end of the middle ages. And ^hen I speak of tho 
force of a national sanction that would maintain whatever measure of 
Swaraj will be obtained for the country, I speak not only of physical force 
but of the force of public opinion which must be behind every 

demand that is put forward in the name of the nation. I cannot 

help thinking that the public opinion that exists in this country at 

present is an urban opinion and not the opinion that would be backed by 

the vast mass of villagers which form really the bulk of the population 
of this country. {Some Honourable Members : “ Question?”) Now, my 
insistence upon these conditions precedent for the grant of a large measure 
of self-government must not be construed as if I was in perfect sympathy 
aiid in love with the present constitution as it exists. Defects there are 
in the present constitution, as they have been pointed out by more than 
one speaker. In the Provincial Governments, aithougl^a certain measure 
ot responsible self-government has been granted, I do not think that even 
within the limits of that responsible self-government, the self-government 
is thorough or the responsibility complete. For, without a Civil Service 
over which the Ministers have control and without a,purse over which they 
have full control, I cannot believe that full provincial self-government or 
even provincial self-government to the extent to which it has been granted 
has been realised in the provinces. And when I turn to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment also, I find one great defect in it. Although my experience of the 
Central Legislature is only of short duration, I have been depressed ^ the 
atmosphere of unreality in which we seem to be working in this Efouse. 
(Honourable Members on the Swarajist Benches: “ Hear, hear.”) Besolu- 
tion after Eesolution is carried by the representatives of the people, Gov¬ 
ernment cheerfully anticipating the decision and the House as cheerfully 
repeating its decisions. Now, this atmosphere of unreality cannot long conti- 
‘hue. It is demoralising both to the Legislature and to the Executive. 
A ^ great Australian Governor, Sir George Bowen, once remarked that to 
grant representative institutions and to deny responsible government is 
like lighting a fire and stopping the chimney. 

r ' ‘ yite in-esponsibility of the popular representatives of this House is to 
be attributed to the fact that they are not. faced by the contingency of 
^ caipr on the government of the country if the government 
ijPefiisM^i^ abide by the decisions of the popular majority. If .Ptmdit 
1|[htilal' Nehru or Sir rurshotamdas Thakufdas were an {dtematlve to Wr 
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Alexander Muddiman or Sir Basil Blackett I think that many of the 
extreme decisions to which the popular majority of this House has arrived 
at would not have been reached. While, Sir, I believe that the defects 
of the present constitution are great and serious, I do not at the same 
time demand that our political progress should outrun our social progress, 
our social organisation, especially that organisation of national unity W’^hich 
is absolutely necessary to secure whatever political progress we may 
.achieve. It is quite possible that in the atmosphere of pale blue funk in 
which most modern Governments find themselves, the British Govern¬ 
ment may grant us a large measure of Swaraj, may grant us complete 
Swaraj, provided the agitation were universal and persistent. But have 
you got the machinery, the national army that is necessary to guard that 
Swaraj against all comers? Until these conditions precedent are realised, 

I think the demand for that large measure of self-Government which has 
been put forv'^ard to-day must be considered to be out of due time. 

If I pass from the attitude of the popular majority to that of the 
Government of India, I cannot congratulate the Government on exhibiilng 
a more .satisfactory attitude. The attitude of the Government of India 
to the people entrusted to their care has been described in various phrases. 
At one time it was popular to describe British rule as a trusteeship. At 
another time the attitude of English statesmen towards India was described 
as a change in the angle of vision. Yet another time, and this came from 
the popular side, a demand was made for a change of heart amongst our 
rulers. The attitude that was described by the word *‘trusteeship'' is not 
one that completely describes the attitude of the people entrusted with the 
business of governing a foreign race. Trusteeship, as I understand it, has 
more to do with the development of the property entrusted to the trustee 
than the education of the ward, and from that standpoint of trusteeship 
I dare say at the bar of history the British Government will stand justified 
and that the verdict of history will be in its favour. As for the view that 
all that is required in the British attitude towards India is a change in the 
angle of vision, I am afraid that this change may be only a physical change. 
You may change the angle of vision and the result may be that you may 
look squint-eyed at all the facts presented to you. As for the appeal for 
a change of heart I hardly think that such an appeal should be addressed 
to a Government, because a Government is a corporation, and as all men 
know, a corporation is a thing which has neither a body to kick nor a soul 
to save. I rather prefer to describe the right attitude of the British Gov¬ 
ernment towards India by asking for a change in the whole philosophy of 
its attitude towards the people. The British must look upon the people 
of India as people who have been put in their charge for their political 
education, and here, Sir, if I may strike a personal note, it seems to me 
that the art of the teacher has much to teach the governors and mlers of 
the world. The true teacher is not one who tries to find out how little 
his pupil knows, but tries to draw out the best in the pupil's mind, and 
looks on his pupil as an elder brother would look on a younger and who 
has had the opportunities which the younger brother has not had, and fries 
. his best to share those advantages which he possesses, honestlv and conr- 
pletely, with him. If the British rulers would only change their own 
political philosophy and look upon themselves not as the defenders of a 
fortress of privile^ges and rights but as people who are set in tReir places 
to train the people 0 % India on the path towards complete self-government, 
then I thjnk we should secure that change in the relationship of the two 
peoples which is so the-progress and prosperity and liberty of 
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this country. I would ask the British not to act as their Governments 
acted in England towards the people who were clamouring for liberties 
and rights, as the constitutional history of that country teaches us. The 
Government of the day, the aristocracy as it was, in the eighteenth century, 
looked upon itself as the defenders of a fortress of privileges and rights, and 
they would grant greater liberties and rights only at the point of an 
extremely popular and universal agitation. That is the attitude with which 
1 cannot help thinking the Government of India has viewed every demand 
for greater extension of political rights and privileges. That attitude was 
all very well in a country where the governed and the governor belonged 
to one race and to one community. It is utterly dangerous in a country 
like this where the people governed and the governors are separated from 
each other by profound differences of race, religion and origin. The British 
rulers must anticipate progress, must do those things whiph are necessary for 
the securing and safeguarding of whatever political progress may be asked 
for .by the people. While the representatives of the people are busy with 
building the superstructure of a free and progressive India, the British on 
the other hand must busy themselves with strengthening the foundations 
for that liberty and self-government which I hope will be secured to India 
in the near future. I shall mention two ways in which the British might 
improve their attitude towards the people. Take the question of nation¬ 
alising the army of India. This project of nationalising the army 
of India should have been begun long before a national demand 
for it was made. It should have been done almost immediately 
after the assumption of the responsibility for the Government of India by 
the Crown. But, unfortunately, the British were obsessed by the memory 
of the Sepoy Mutiny, forgetting that the Sepoy Mutiny was only a military 
inutiny and was not a national insurrection, forgetting also that the Sepoy 
Mutiny was due largely to the blunders made by a Government which 
pampered the so-called Bengal Army of those days and brought its troubles 
solely and surely upon itself. In regard to this question of organising a 
national citizen army the Government should be much more sincere and 
also much more thorough than it has been in the methods it uses for the 
military education of the people. They should not say to themselvesi 
how little shall we give consistently with otir security in this country, but 
how much should we give consistently with the true political and military 
education of the people. So, also, Sir, in regard to the project for the 
organisation of a national navy. It is not enough for the Government to 
]>rovide so much money for the building of a national navy. It must 
advertise the establishment of the opportunities for the building up of a 
national navy. It must look out for people, for the youth who would be 
.able to take advantage of these opportunities that are being offered. T 
think. Sir, it is only by altering its attitude towards the military, tho naval 
5 and the general political education of the people that that atmosphere of 
peace and confidence which is necessary for all political advance can be 
ensured. 

^ TWs debate, Sir, has been raised with, a view to declaring the mind of 
this House on the question whether the time has not arrived for a revision 
of the constitution. I personally think fihe time has arrived, if only to 
renlove those outstanding and peimaneht defects,in the working.of the 
omwfatttticn of the Central Qpvemment and of the. Provincial Governments 
which “I pointed out a little while ago., TEe request has been put forward 
that thfe statutory ComrnissiPn, which ' oUjght to arrive, according to the 
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Act, in 1929, might arrive two or three years earlier. In this comiection 
I should like to deal with a very mischievous suggestion that has been put 
forward in certain English papers in this country. The idea was that the 
Statutory Commission should be composed, of people who would, as far as 
possible, be not Indians and who would, at any rate sit in judgment upon 
the political capacity of the people 'of India for self-government. Now I 
submit, Sir, that is exactly the attitude Vith which the Statutory Com¬ 
mission should not come to this country. (Hear, hear.) It is not to see 
how far the people of India, as they are at present, are fit for a larger 
measure of self-government, but to devise ways and means for fitting and 
training the people of India so that they can be entrusted with full respons¬ 
ible government as early as possible. The Statutory Commission, when¬ 
ever it comes, ought to be imbued w’ith this idea of devising ways and 
means for the political education of the people—a national organisation of 
the army and navy—the organisation of national unity, the organisation of 
all those conditions w’hich are precedent to any large advance in self-govern¬ 
ment. The Statutory Commission must be imbued with the object of 
devising methods of training Indians for full responsible government in as 
short a time as possible, and certainly not to see how far or how little 
Indians have politically advanced in the years between the inauguration of 
the Eeforms and now. Sir, I will close my speech by reminding t-he 
Government Benches of a saying of one of their heroes, the famous Bobert 
Clive, who laid the foundations of British riilc in this country. He said, 
speaking of the situation of his time: ‘*To go back is impossible, to stand 
still is dangerous.” I trust, therefore, that, by the co-operation of a far- 
seeing and anticipating Government with the representatives of a people 
\vho are wise enough io realise the limitations imposed upon every demand 
for greater political advance by the circumstances of their country the 
imperfect political unification that exists and the imperfect national and 
social organisation that confronts us, the difficulties of the political prob¬ 
lem will be overcome, so that the Government and the people, united by a 
common purpose, may advance towards that goal which I think is the 
common end of all those wffio are charged wdth the Government of India, 
namely, the realization of full responsible self-government. (Applause). 

Mr. President: The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): I hope, Sir, that does not close the debate? 

Mr. President: The Chair is in the hands of the Honourable Members. 
I understand it w^as agreed that this debate should close to-day. If.the 
Honourable Members, however, desire to continue it to-morrow, the 
remedy is in their owm hands. The Chair called upon the Home Member 
to speak, and therefore the Honourable Members perhaps thought the 
debate was closed. That was not so. The Home Member had no right 
of reply in such matters and was called upon to take part in the debate in 
the ordinary way. 

The lEConourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, I understood I was 
speaking when the other speakers were exhausted.^ My only reason for 
speaking so late in the debate is that it is convenient for the Men''ber 
dealing with the grant under discussion by the Iffouse to have an opportunity 
of answering the points that are brought forwaM. As pointed out I have 
no of reply and 1 waited till a late period in the debate in order 
to reply to some of the many points tliat have been raised in this rather 
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desultory and disconnected debate. I feel some difficulty in doing so for 
it has been a debate that has spread over a great deal of ground. I also 
feel some difficulty in doing so> for when my Honourable friend Mr. Belvi 
was enumerating the various forms of disqualification which he apparently 
regards as necessary part of a Parliamentarian, I confess I foimd I only 
possess one. I do not possess the glibness of speech which he advocated, 
but I do possess the power of being able to \mtie the red tape of a file 
(Laughter.) Well, Sir, as I say, this is a debate that has ranged over 
a large variety of subjects and the only conunon denominator which I find 
in, I think, all the speeches, possibly not all, but all but one, is the desire 
for some further constitutional advance. It would have been easier pro 
bably for the Government speaker on a subject like this to have had to 
deal, as it has been my fate in the past on several occasions to have to 
deal, with a Kesolution. I can understand, however, there is some deli¬ 
cacy in putting forward a Eesolution where there are somewhat indefinite 
views as to the object to be sought. I think for purposes of this debate 
I can divide! the speakers into several heads. There are the speakers of 
whom my Honourable friend Mr. Belvi may be taken as the prototype, 
the speakers who are “ whole-hoggers **. They say ** All or nothing; take 
back the Eeforms or give us complete representative government They 
do not regard facts, have no regard to occasions, have no regard to cir¬ 
cumstances, but make this demand in that rather impulsive way. And 
the worst of it is I do feel that my Honourable friend Mr. Belvi, when he 
says that he is speaking in absolute sincerity does believe it would be possible 
for any Government to give a people self-government by a stroke of tHe 
pen. That is the fatal and pathetic delusion which is at the basis of much 
of the difficulty in dealing with this question of constitutional reform. 

- I affirm here and now that it is not possible for any Govem- 

ment to give any people self-government; that must come from 
the people themselves. It is absolutely impossible for the British Gov¬ 
ernment by a stroke of the pen to create a national Government which 
will function. I take it it is the wish of this House that any Govei^iment 
that is set up is to be a Government that is to function. Yon do not desire. 
I presume, to be plunged into anarchy. 

Mr. T. 0. Ooswami: This is anarchy. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; I will turn to my Honour¬ 
able friend later. I know he is fond of that view. I do not take that view 
mVself nor are there many Members in this House who do. My point 
is this. I quite recognise that Mr. Belvi and many others like him believe 
that it is possible by a stroke of the pen to grant what he so much desires. 
If T could only convince him of my^ belief that it is an impossibility we 
might be getting nearer the actual facts. Mr. Belvi, if I may say so. Sir, 
is a very straightforward and honest exponent of the whole-Eogger scHool. 
He does not indulge in recriminations. He does not say that we are taking 
this or that we are taking that. There are others wKo are also whole- 
hoggers but who are not so reticent in these matters. I have come to think 
it is impossible to e^scape a debate where the word robber will not be 
med. Bt least once or twice. I miss the great breezy frankness of my 
Btonourable fHend Mr. Abhyankar who used to take part in these debates 
.with the.^dition, as a rule, of the word '' dacoit Sir, we have heard 
of , serpent^” and ^‘robbers*', Those are yrords t^ot , gre 
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always brought into these debates. What their exact object is I do not 
know. Whether it is to sting me into anger or not, the word “ robber ’* 
may be employed in this House with impunity for I am beginning to 
regard it as ^most a regular epithet which will be applied to myself and my 
colleagues. Also when I am invited to regard the miserable pittance which 
remains to me after deduction of income-tax and house rent as in any 
sense something I am ashamed of, I am also left unmoved; my withers 
are unwrung. If I were a Director of a Tramway Company I would pro¬ 
bably make a great deal more money than 1 do in the. Government of India. 
And when people speak of our having no sympathies with those who work 
I can tell this House that I myself come from a very poor family, that 
I have worked all my life and shall probably have to work all the rest of 
my life. 

Sir, 1 pass over those speeches vvfuere perhaps an exuberance of ex¬ 
pression has injured the thougnt that tfiey aoubclLSS eoniamea, and i turn 
to another class of speaker; and here again 1 must generalise. 1 will take^ 
if he will permit me to do so in ail courtesy, my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jayakar as the reprcsentaoive oi; that class. j\o\v, bir, xvlr. Jayaxar is a 
very able and a very moderate speaker and i listened to his remarks with 
the greatest interest. He \N as, if 1 may say so—doubtless owing to the 
fact that he was not a Member of the House at the time—a httle misin¬ 
formed as to the actual facts of the discussion in September, 1925. It 
took place as a matter of fact on an amendulent moved by my Honourable 
friena the Pandit in conuc ction with a itesoiut on on an inquiry of which 
1 happened to be the Chairman—after the inquiiy, not before. My 
Honourable friend the Pandit moved an amendment which quite frankly 
gave the Government some difficulty in understanding what exactly was 
meant; for though it was on the paper various people in various parts of 
the House put different interpretations on it. One of the difficulties I 
found then and I still find to-day in dealing with this question of constitu¬ 
tional reform is whether this House really contemplates that prior to any 
constitutional inquiry of any kind a declaration should be made by His 
Majesty’s Government in Parliament as to the exact course to be followed 
by that inquiry. What the House apparently desires—or some Members 
ot the House desire—is that the policy should be formulated by His 
Majesty’s Government and any inquiry held afterwards to see how it can 
be carried out. Now that is not what the Government of India Act con¬ 
templates. It is not what has ever been done by the British Government 
in dealing with constitutional advance in this country, and I cannot con¬ 
ceive it as likely to be done in response to any request from this House 
or any other person or body. It would be placing the inquiry in this 
position, that after having decided the principles you would then have 
an inquiiy to devise the procedure. It may be that that is a possible 
method of procedure. I can only say it is not a method which has any 
precedent in the dealings of Parliament with India or is likely to form 
such precedent as far as my judgment goes. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Jayakar referred to the Indian National Congress resolu¬ 
tion at Gauhati, and he said I should pick holes in a speech here or a 
speech there. Well, I have no desire to make any cheap scores in that 
kind of way, and I will present my Honourable friend with the conclusions 
of the Indian National Congress without any comment, leaving them to 
the House which is as well aware of their contents, as I am and possibly 
even better. Then Mr. Jayakar went on to talk about dyarchy and he 
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quoted the opinion of a lady friend of his. I was interested to hear that 
opinion very much, but 1 do not really consider the opinion of his lady 
friend was very destructive to dyarchy. She must have been a very attrac¬ 
tive lady friend to have made him think it was! (Laughter.) And now, 
Sir, one of the objections that my Honourable friend took to dyarchy was 
that while giving to the popular half a share in government it involved 
them in a joint and undivided responsibility. I do not know how the 
orders of the Bombay Government are issued, but if they are issued in 
accordance with the directions of the Act and rules it must be evident 
to the world at large which are the acts of the Ministers and which are 
the acts of the reserved half of the Government. 


Now, Sir, he further went on to instance as an example of the way 
in which Government have been working these Eeforms that amendments 
hud been made in the Government of India Act. Sir, I do not contend 
for a moment, I do not propose to contend, that they were not restrictions 
on the power this House. They were restrictions on the power of this 
House and I am not arguing they w^ere not. They were restrictions which 
in the judgment of Parliament were necessary. I am not here to defend 
what Parliament did nor is it necessary for me to do so. 

Sir Hart Singh Gour: Did you protest against them? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman; I recommended them, Sir I 

An Honourable Member: Why did you do so? 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: One of the great dangers 
which this House has to guard against and it is a danger which all Houses 
and all authorities are exposed to is that excess exercise of authority brings 
its own reward. My Honourable friends opposite will tell me that my 
excess authority is bringing its own reward. Now, Sir, I did not quite 
follow some of my Honourable friend’s remarks. I did not hear him very 
clearly when he spoke of himself as a Mahratta going on a pilgrimage. 
We know a little in Bengal about these Mahratta pilgrimages. I hope 
he does not contemplate such a pilgrimage as that. I am sure from his 
very disarming speech the slight threat contained at the end of it did not 
foreshadow Mahratta pilgrimage of that nature! 


Now certain remarks were made about the duty of fighting the foreign¬ 
er and generally of making his life uncomfortable. Well, Sir, it is un¬ 
doubtedly one way of doing it; but is it a wise way? I put it to the 
House. {An Honourable Member: “Yes.”) My Honourable friend says 
”Yes”, but 1 submit with all deference to this House that if you have 
got to live by the ford, make friends with the crocodile. (Laughter.) 
That, Sir, was a maxim which was taught to me very early in my service 
by an old boatman in Bengal—if you live by the ford make friends with 
crocodile. 


.MTv a . Bangaswami Iyengar: Never trust the orooo4ile. (Laughter.) 

msStononrablo Sir Alexander ICnddiman: Aa to who is th? ford and 
.crocodile I shall leave it to, my Honourable friends to judge. 
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Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar: Then makr friends with us. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: it is always my desire ta 
make friends vvitli everybody. 

And now, Sir, 1 will conic to Mr. Kelkai. Mr. Kclkar sa,\s “Fight the Gov¬ 
ernment. All Governments want fighting; every non-otficial must fight the 
Government*’. That was his profiosition. Well, Sir, as at present constituted 
lit is a very pleasaiU j)r(>position; hut w hen he himself is a member of the 
Government I doubt wdietlier he wdll aiy[)rove of it and 1 doubt whether 
that is really the spirit in which Members of the Legislature should ap- 
pioach the Government. It is undoubtedly the duty of every Legisla¬ 
ture to persuade the Government to act in the way it desires, but is it al¬ 
ways well to hglii the Government? Is not this continual stress on the 
idea that power is to be torn hy some process p(»ssibly of .... 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay Gity : Muhammadan Urban): Language. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Of violence of language, aa 
iii\ friend, rightly says, or by some other means it should be extracted 
from their luinds ratlier doubtful? You can snare a hare in many w’ays; 
you may snare her by kindness and you may snare her by other means; 
hut ii seems to me that you ean get more out of the Government by 
treating tluiu kindly than h\ treating them unkindly. 

Lala Lajpat Rai: Neither by kindness nor by violence. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Mr. Kelkar then made a 
[loint and it is a point I do not deny in the slightest. It is this: that in 
a Government of this kind responsibility rests on the executive in the ulti¬ 
mate n sort. He also made the point which is quite a fair one in a w'ay 
though it does not go quite so far as he has put it: there is a danger of 
tile Executive using the Legislature as a shelter for tlieir misdeeds; but 
w'ith a Legislature of this intelligence, and this temper is there any real 
danger of that? N(). 

1 did not quite follow the idea tliai you should make a man a Collect- 
cr in order to tit him for the responsibilities of a Deputy Collector; that 
was a liard say ing of my Honourable friend: but I take it that what he 
meant was this—and there again thtre is considerable truth in the re¬ 
mark—that where you confer an excess of resfxmsibility (m a man you 
may make him res])onsible in small matters if not in large. Tliat is, if 
you make him, say, your land steward, he may be very careful in receiv- 
’ng your rents, but he may not turn out to be a very good land steward. 
There is something in that and I myself agree that men develop and 
popular Governments may develop by conferring responsibility even in 
excess. You do get, and you may get some responsibility as a result of it; 
but it is a process which must be carried out w ith considerable care. If 
you make a man a Commander-in-Chief in the hope of his becoming a 
good sergeant, T do not think you would probably defeat Napoleoyi. 

Again, Sir, my Honourable friend put forward ’ a proposition whicli 
has merits, great merits. He said that the will of the Legi.<»lature lias 
to be carried out by the Executive. But that proposition is one which 
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only true where the constitution is such that the Legislature and the 
Executive are in harmony; they are in harmony in ordinary Parliamentary 
institutions owing to the fact that under those constitutions if you turn 
out my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes and myself, you have got to 
sit in our places; the Xing’s govermnent has got to go on; and the real 
answer to the fact that this present constitution of oiurs .... 


Mr. A. Bangaswaxni Iyengar: That is no answer. 


The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend might 
v/ait till I have tried to give it. When I was interrupted 1 was about to 
say that the real answer to the criticisms which are directed at this con¬ 
stitution, and rightly directed at it, namely, the existence of residuary 
powers is justifiable by the fact that there must be some authority, to 
bring the Executive and the Legislature into conformity. No constitu¬ 
tion and no country can be run where the Legislatme is in permanent 
conflict with the Executive; something has got to break somewhere, and 
that is the justification and the real justification for the existence of these 
residuary powers. 

And that brings me on to the further point which is that the more 
3 / 0 U force on a Government constituted as we are, the exercise of these 
residuary powers conferred on that Government, the more you weaken 
yourselves and the more you weaken us. You will come to regard that 
as a normal course in order to exercise your control over the Government; 
you will say “Let us force the exercise of these residuary powers. “ Well, 
Sir, it is quite open to you to do so; but the whole point of that is that 
you make the exercise of residuary power a thing which you yourselves 
regard as a very small matter, and what is worse? you deprave the Gov¬ 
ernment which exercises them. That is a most dangerous proposition. 
My Honourable friend, Colond Crawford, put it very well. He indicated 
that in other constitutions progress is possible by the atrophy—I think 
that was the word he used and if he did not use it it would have been a 
very good word to use—by the atrophy of the residuary power *. 

* 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Xelkar, was greatly impressed by the fact 
that votes in this House were really not very important—1 think I am 
quoting him correctly. Let me inform him that T hnve known an occasion 
and that not very long ago. when a quc^stion of three votes was of very con¬ 
siderable importance. I want to take hini up seriously on that. His point 
was no doubt that here you have forty officials who vote in accordance with 
the instructions of Government or may vote in accordance with the instruc¬ 
tions of Government. That, Sir, is part of the constitution as was de¬ 
vised and it is a part of the constitution which was devised for a purpose. 
I should have said twenty-six officials-^not forty. Those votes were in¬ 
tended to give a certain amount of makeweight in this new constitution. 
They were deliberately inserted there and it is idle to talk of these votes 
being arbitrarily exercised. Everybody in this House who exercises any 

g >weKS does so in virtue of an Act of Parliament, and the sooner the 
ouse brings its mind to accept that position the better. You and I, 
eleote4r *w)minated, appointed, selected are all here by virtue of an Act 
of Pai^Wnant. 
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Now, my Honourable friend, Mr. Kelkar, had one other argument that 
I ought to deal with. He^ said that we should not rely on gratitude, and 
speoially that it was not a reasonable argument to put forward. I am not 
going to put it forward, Sir; I rely on a much greater argument—that is 
the argument of self-interest; and as long as the interests of India 
and the interests of Great Britain are identical—or even closely coincide— 
there is not much chance of any serious breach between them. My Hon¬ 
ourable friend will probably argue that they do not coincide. I will make 
him a present of it. 

I turn now to my Honourable friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub, and 
that brings me to a very interesting side of this debate which has given 
it a sense of reality which I personally welcome very much. There is no 
question which is more before the minds of anybody who is really con¬ 
cerned with the interest of this country than the tension between the two 
great communities, and Maulvi Muhammad Yakub appeared to me to 
speak in a way that shows his real desire to live in peace with his neigh¬ 
bours; and in this connection, though there was much in the speech of 
Lala Lajpat Bai which he could hardly expect me to admire» I did admire 
the way h« endeavoured to speak out on this question which is troubling 
us all so much, which is a danger to Government, which is a danger to 
the public peace in this country and which is a question that you your¬ 
selves must solve for yourselves. (An Honpurahle Member: " If you will 
allow us.*’) I do not know w^ho the interrupter was. If the suggestion 
is that we are not doing everything we possibly can to deal with this situ¬ 
ation I do believe there is no man in this House who is prepared to repeat 
it. 


Mr. K« Ahmed: Lala Lajpat Kai refused to preside at the leaders* 
conference. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
has interrupted me on a point which I am not going to take up. My 
Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub made some redections on 
the electorates which he said were not framed by the people. I am in 
entire agreement with him that the question of the electorates is one of 
the most important questions that this country will have to consider, 
and if he will devise some electorate to bring in a better class of Members 
than we get in tliis House, able as they are no doubt, (Laugliter) I should 
be very grateful to him. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What will the Honourable Member do then? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Honourable Member 
will do his best to take steps to get those electorates set up. 

I have dealt as far as I can with the individual points that struck me 
in the course of this long debate. This is, as I say, a rather awkward 
method of raising a question of this importance. This debate could have 
been, and I am surprised that it was not, raised in a debate on a definite 
Besolution. Indeed there was one on the paper for some time in both 
places and for some reason or other which the Members of the House 
know better than I do, it did not come to fruition. I "ini left' to deal, as 
I say, with the general proposition that some advance in reforms is desir¬ 
able. We all think that some change in the constitution is desirable. 
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I’he question will be how mi when it cun be made. That is a question 
which on the grant under consideration 1 do not t'eel myself justified in 
elaborating. The general charge against the Executive Council apart frona 
this question of constitutional reform has been the usual one. “We have 
left undone those things which we ought to have done and we have done 
those things which we ought not to have done and thei^e is no iiealth in 
us.” That is a phrase which men of my faith repeat every week. As 
long as the Opposition in this House takes the line it has taken up to 
date the Government of India will not need to repeat it corporately, for 
the opposition will perform that duty. 1 suggest that 1 luive met as 
far as I can the points that were raised in this debate. 1'he issue—l will 
not be so irrelevant as to speak on the actual issue before us beciatuse no 
other Member mentioned it—is whether our tour expenses should be grant¬ 
ed. I crave the mercy of the House that they be granted. 

(Several Honourable ilembers moved tliat the question be ]>ut.) 

Mr. President: The question is that the question be put. 

The motion was adopted. 


: Mr. .President: The question is: “That the Demand undor tho head 
•‘Executive Council’ be reduced by Rs. 59,909.” 

The Assembly divided: 

• AYES—65. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhuiv, Maulvi. 
Acharya, M. K. 

Aiyangar, JVir. C. Duraiswamy. 
Alley, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyaiigar, Mr. K. V. liangasvvarai. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Birla, Mr. Ghaiishyam Das. 
Chaman Lall, Mr. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Chunder. 
Daa, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Butt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra. 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan. Raja. 
Goswarai, Mr. T. C. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand. 
Hyder, Dr. L. K. 

Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswaml. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Sriniva?»a. 

.Tayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

j^ogiah. Mr. Varahagiri Vertkafa 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kariar Singh. Sardar. 

VKdkar, Mr. K. 0. 

Khin Mwng, U. 

KidWai. Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kufis^n, Pandit Hirday >7ath. 


Lahiri Cluiudhuiy, Mr. Dhirendra 
Kauta. 

Lajpat Kai. Lalu. 

Afalaviya, J^aiidit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta. Mr. Jamnadas M. 

IMLsva, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Miirtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulyi 
Sayyid. 

Nayidu. Mr. B, P. 

Natique, Maulvi A. H. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Phookun, Ri'jut Tarua Ram. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Rao. Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. Bhabendra Chandra. 
SaHaraz Hussain Khan, Kban 
Bahadur. 

Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. . 
Sheryani, Mr. T. A, K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

S’.ngh. Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Kumar Ganganaild. 

Sinha. Mr. Ambika Pragad. 

Sihha, Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tok Kyi, U. 

Vishitidas. Mr. HarohaSdraT. 

Yakub. Maulvi MuHamtnad. 

YUsuf Imam, Mr. 
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NOES—56. 


Abdul Aziz, li^haa Bflhad^^ Mi^u. 

Abdul Qaivum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmed^ Mr. K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Princo 
A. M. M. 

'Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. j 

Ashrafuddii) Ahmad, Khan Bahadur ; 

Nawabzada Sayid. ! 

Ajifyangar, Mr^.V. K. A. Aravamudha. j 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha j 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. j 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Chalmers, Mr. T. A. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, 1^. H. G. j 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. , 

Dalai, Sir Bomanji. ■ 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. ! 

Dunnett, Mr. ,T. M. 

S’jaA Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Gavin-Jones, Mr. T. 

Qhuznavi, Mr. A. H. ; 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. i 

Graham, Mr. L. } 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. ! 

Haigh. Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 


The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till 
the 10th March, 1927. 


Kabul Singh Bahadur^ Bisaldar^Major 
and Honorary Captai]|. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsaty, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. B, M. 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 

Chaudhury. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 

Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.- 

Sardar. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur, M. C. 

Rau, Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy, Mr. K. 0. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Ruthnaswamiy, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. H F. 

Tonkinson. Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 

Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Nawab Sir. 


Eleven of tlie Clock on Thursd'ay, 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Thursday, 10th March, 1927,, 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
-at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


THE GENEEAL BUDGET—LIST OP DEMANDS-confi. 

» 

Second Stage— 


Expenditure from Revenue —contd. 


Demand No. 38—Executive Council — contd. 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed to discuss further amend¬ 
ments under the head ‘Executive Council.’ Mr. Das. 


Mr. B. Dag (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): There is only one 
rupee left. May I reduce this one rupee, so that there will be nothing 
left? 

Mr. E. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): On a 
point of order, Sir. In view of your ruling that it will not be in order for 
any Member to reduce a grant by the whole amount, may I know, now that 
one rupee is the whole amount at which the grant stands, whether it will 
be in order for any Member to -seek to reduce that one rupee? 

Mr. President: The motion is the original motion and the House is 
entitled to deal with it in the ordinary way. There is nothing to prevent 
Mr. Das from cutting down the last rupee in the total grant. 

Lala La]pat Bai (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, with 
your permission may I appeal to Mr. Das not to proceed with his motion., 
in view of the fact that the grant has been reduced to one rupee, I do not 
think we should thke up further cuts. I think we should stick to the un'der-t 
standing arrived at with regard to the discussion on the Demands. 

Mr. President: The Chair is prepared to proceed to the next Demand 
if Honourable Members so desire. I take it that it is the desire of the 
House to take up the next grant. The question is: 

“ That a sura not exceeding Ee. 1 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the charges that will.come in course of payment during the year ending the 
31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the * Executive Council ® 

The motion was adopted.’ 


Demand No. 16—Customs* 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir> I move: 


Council 

ending 



m 

year 


( 1975 ) 
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ICr. K. C. Boy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): May I enquire if 
there is a time limit for speeches to-day? 

Mr. President: There is no time limit. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): May I enquire if a time limit will not be placed ? 

Mr. K. 0. Boy: I was given to understand that the speeches would be 
timed. 

Mr. President: It is for the Party Leaders to settle the question among 
themselves and regulate the debate if they so choose. • 

Sir Eari Singh Cknir: Cannot the House decide? 

Mr. President: The^House cannot by a majority vote take away the 
right of the minority. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Mr. S* Srinivasa Iyengar (Madras City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
I do not move my amendment as I oppose the whole Demand. 

(Mr. President then called upon Mr. M. K. Acharya to move his amend- 
paent.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Leader of the House): 
Sir, on a point of order, if the Honourable Member 

is going to move his amendment, I would say that this 

question could have been raised yesterday on the constitutional 
debate, and secondly, that the House has already discussed this question 
on a motion for adjournment on account of Mr. S. C. Mitra not being 
allowed to attend the Assembly. I submit that the House would be only 
wasting time in discussing it again. 

Mr. M. E. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): It raises the question of grievances before supplies and refers to 
a definite grievance on w^hich it is open to the House to reject this and 
indeed ^every Demand. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member know^s that the House has 
already pas>ed a vote of censure in the matter of Mr. S. C- Mitra and 
the motion is therefore barred under Standing Order 31, which provides 
that: 

“ A motion must not raise a question substantially identical with one on which 
the Assembly has given a decision in the same session.’* 

Mr M. K. Acharya: If that is your ruling. Sir, I submit to it, but will 
oppose the Demand at the end. 

[Mr. President then called on Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas to move his 
amendment (No. 4 on the List of Motions).] 

Paucity of Wharfingers in Karachi. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I 
hkve to say a few words on this motion.* I do not propose, like some other 
gentlemen, to cut out the whole thing. This is a token cut with the object 
of drawing attention to a particular matter, and that is this, that the num¬ 
ber of wharfingers in the Customs Office, Karachi, is much less than is 
necessary. As a matter of fact representations were made on behalf of the 
Indian Merchants Association as well as the European Chamber, that on 
account of the paucity of wharfingers the tperchants were put to very much 
iAcohvenienoe, which could be avoided if some more wharfingers were ap- 
pdbtjNl. While formerly there w^ere 41^ they have now provided only 82. 
I tib ftbt want to press this matter any further than simply to draw the 
aibtentipn of Government to this partfcqlar point. 

.♦•‘That the Demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Rg. 2,000.” 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: We have recently redifced the num¬ 
ber of wharfingers from to 27. We found this possible because of the 
transfer of certain work to the Port Trust. T think it is the duty of Gov¬ 
ernment when it finds it possible to reduce expenditure to reduce it. The 
Government will, however, take note of Mr. Vishindas' point and I can 
assure him that it will receive due attention. 

Mr. Proflident: Docs the Honourable Member desire the Chair to put 
his motion to the vote? 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: No, I just made it clear that I do not wish 
to press the point. 

Mr. President : ♦ Does the Honourable Member ask leave to wish to 
withdraw the motion? 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: Yes. 

The motion w'as, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President: Mr. Sesha Ayvaugar. I see that the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber has not intimated what point he wishes to raise. The Chair hopes that 
in future Honourable IMetnbers will fallow the convention in this respect. 

Duty on Cotton Piece-Goods and Abolition of ihe Export Duties on Tea and 

Raw Hides. 

Mr. M. Si Sesha Ayyangar (Madras and Pamnad cum Tinnevelly: Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): I move, Sir, that the Demand under the head 
‘Customs* be reduced by Bs. l,500i 

Sir, in moving this motion, 1 beg to invite the atten¬ 
tion of the Government and that of the House to one or two 
points which arise under this head ‘Customs’. To me, it appears. Sir, that 
there is a bias, it is quite unconscious 1 take it, but all f>he same glaring, 
in favour of British interests and derogatory to Indian interests. For in¬ 
stance, I would invite the attention of the House to the tariff of the cus¬ 
toms on cotton piece-goods. In this case, it w as practically jidmitted by 
the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett even during his evidence before tho 
Currency Commission, that the Iiigh w^all of import tariff in India had been 
practically set at naught by the 18 pence ratio- To-day the import duty 
on cotton piece-goods happens to be 11 per cent, ad valorem. Now the 18 
pence ratio injures this high protective tariff. To compensat-e the loss 
arising under that^ the tariff wall should have been raised a bit, but that 
is not what has occurred. Now that places India under a double disad¬ 
vantage. It gives a preference to the British piece-goods by facilitating the 
imports under this reduced duty becaiuse of the 18 pence ratio and it also 
places fhe indigenous Indian cotton manufacturers at a positive disadvan¬ 
tage. It practically also impairs the progressive indigenous khaddi move¬ 
ment, which, it would be, in the interests of India and the Indian finan¬ 
cial administration, to foster and develop. Now, that is my first point. 

Secondly, there is the question of tea. In finding possible avenues for 
the utilization of the surplus, the Honourable the Finance Member sug¬ 
gested the other day in his budget speech that the export* duty on tea 
should be done away with. Now'^ here again. Sir, it does not at all bene¬ 
fit the Indians. It benefits the British consumer of tea and it also facili¬ 
tates the export of tea from India; and the tea monopoly in India, as the 
House is w^ell aware, as entirely in the hands of non-Indians. From the 
figures of 1924-26 we see that out of 846 million pounds of tea that w'ero 
sported by sea from India, nearly 300 million pounds were consumed by 
Great Britain J and in 1925-26, out of 826 million pounds of tea exported 

A 2 
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by sea from India, 286 million pounds were consumed by Great Britam. 
Now by abolishing the export duty on tea, therefore, certainly, the British 
consumer of tea is placed at a positive advantage. It no doubt facilitate 
also the export of tea from India, which, as I submitted just now, is 
entirely the monopoly of non-Indians. This proposal* while not benefit¬ 
ing Indians, gives a positive advantage to British interests. This is another 
instance, imconscious though it may be, but glaring, of British preference. 
There is a sacrifice of revenue no doubt from the Indian standpoint, but 
it is not compensated in the least by any benefit to the Indians but places 
the Britisher in a positive vantage ground. 

Now, in the case of the salt duty, there is another instance, as regards 
the import of salt, duty free. Salt arriving at the port of Calcutta is 
made duty free simply because it is used in the industry of glazed stone 
ware in Bengal and for other purposes such as fish-curing in Bengal and 
in Bihar and Orissa. In these cases it positively hurts the Indians and 
places the Britishers at a great advantage. In paragraph 176 of the Taxa¬ 
tion Committee's Eeporb we see that there is a great hardship and han¬ 
dicap which the indigenous Indian manufacturer of salt is plsiced under. 
In fact he is disabled from importing or from carrying to Calcutta either 
by rail or by sea the salt that is manufactured elsewhere in India itself, 
and it is also an open secret that, so far as the import of salt into India 
is concerned, it comes mainly from Liverpool and Aden . • . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order. We are, I 
believe, to discuss the salt grant at a later stage. There is salt that pays 
customs duty, but I think it would be for the convenience of the House, 
if we are going to deal with salt, that we should deal with it on the salt 
grant. 

Mr. President: Will the Honourable Member leave salt alone for the 
present? 

Mr. M. S. Sei^a A3ryangar: Thanks, Sir, I am leaving salt alone, but 
I mentioned that incidentally to show that it comes also under the tariff. 
'Salt is imported free under the customs tariff under certain circumstances 
and I was making incidental mention of that. I am not entering into 
the question of salt duty at all. I wanted to emphasize that even in the 
case of the import of salt for fish-euring and indigenous medicine pur¬ 
poses there is great hardship for India and facility for Britain. 

x\s a portion of the changes in the customs tariff, it was announced 
the other day in the budget speech that there was to be an abolition of 
the export duty on raw hides. Though it may legitimately come under 
the'question of the Finance Bill* I may be permitted to mention that also 
incidentally, because when the Indian Tariff Act was amended in 1919, 
it was amended for the specific pu^ose of giving^ some advantage to the 
indigenous leather industry of India. is it that has occurred in 

these nine years to make a change to show that there is a case made out 
for abolishing the export duty on hides? It is an open secret again that 
since the introduction of the chrome-tanning process in India, our tanned 
leaiher has found a favourable market in Britain and there is a very large 
demand for this leather from India; and we know also thais there are 
veiy great facilities in India, so far as tanning is concerned; India pos¬ 
sesses ' Mg© indigenous sections of excellent tanning material. When 
Indoa resources for developing her tanning industry and when 

•the time tot experiment has been so short’, I submit there is absolutely 
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no case made out for giving up the export duty and sacrificing nine lakhs 
of rupees of the Indian revenue. The other day the House may remember 
that Mr. Prakasam drew the attention of the House to a telegram he 
had received and which the Madras section of Honourable Members had 
received from the President of the Hides and Tanners Association in 
Madras, to say that this proposal woiold hit very hard the leather industry 
of India. 

■* 

These are instances which I think worth while to bring to the atten¬ 
tion of the authorities in order that they may see that in all these cases 
there is a more or less unconscious bias in favour of British interests 
and which is derogatory to the interests of India. I submit these things 
may be taken into consideration. 

The Honourable Sir Gharles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways): Sir, I will take up first the Honourable Members suggestion that 
there is, what he calls, a British preference in our duties on cotton piece- 
goods- I arn totally unable to discover from the Honourable Member’s 
speech what grounds he had for suggesting that there was any preference 
whatever in the duties on piece-goods. He was under the misapprehen¬ 
sion that the present ratio of Is. 6d. was more in favour of imports from 
Great Britain than of imports from other countries. Well, Sir, if the 
Honourable Member had follow^ed the discussions wdiich have been going 
on for the last three years betw^een the Government of India and the 
Bombay mill-owners he would have found that the whole complaint of 
the Bombay mill-owners regarding competition from abro^ is not 
against competition from Great Britain, but against competition from 
Japan, In any case the Cotton Textile Committee’s Report has now 
reached the Government of India and sooner or later it will be published 
and the House will then have an opportimity of discussing it and I think 
the Honourable Member will find that he is under an entire misappre¬ 
hension in suggesting that there is any British preference w^hatsoever in 
the import duties on piece-goods. 

The Honourable Member went on to suggest that there is another 
case of British preference in the proposal to remove our export duty on 
tea. That again is another subject which wdll come up for discussion 
when the Finance Bill is brought up the w-eek after next, and I do not 
propose to go into it in any detail at the present moment. But it is a 

mistake! to say that because most of our tea is consumed in Great Britain,, 

therefore we are doing something for the British consumer by suggesting 
that the export duty should be removed. I would just like to tell the 
Honourable Member quitfe briefly what the origin of this proposal to take 
off the export, duty is. In the first place, it was strongly recommended 

by the Fiscal Committee. In the second place, the Taxation Enquiry 

Committee suggested that the export duty should bo taken off if at any 
time it was found that it was injuring the tea industry. In 1920, when 
I was Secretary in the Commerce Department, the tea industry w^as 
passing through an extremely bad tame. The tea people were losing on 
every pound of tea they made, and we in the Government of India were 
in the position of adding to that loss by the amount of this export duty. 
That is a very awkward position for any Government to be in, and that 
is the reason why my Honourable colleague on my right is endeavouring^ 
to substitute for the export duty on tea a mote satisfactory source of 
revenue, 
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Finally, I come to the suggestion that the proposal to talce off the export 
<iuty oil hides is another instance of British preference. Again the Hon¬ 
ourable Member is under a misapprehension. He suggested that we were 
taking off this export duty because we wanted to take away from the 
Madras tanning industry such protection as it has at present. Now, Sir, 
if the Honourable Member will only study the Fiscal Committee s Report 
be will find that the Fiscal Commission definitely condemns in unmeasured 
terms any export duty as a protective measure. The Honourable Member 
was again under a misapprehension in saying that large quantities of 
chrome leather were being exported from Madras to the United Kingdom. 
The quantity of manufactured leather which is exported is infinitesimal. 
The only leather which is being exported in any considerable quantity from 
India to the United Kingdom is what is called East India kips, that is, 
hides which are semi-tanned are sent to the United Kingdom where the 
Indian tannage is washed away and the curriers make it up into proper 
leather. That is the only export industry in leather which has attained 
any large dimensions and it is merely semi-finished leather that is sent out. 

I do not propose to say more about this export duty on hides because it 
will be fully discussed when the Finance Bill comes on; but when the 
Honourable Member suggests that the proposal is an attempt to give 
British preference it shows that he does not know the history of this export 
duty at all. When it was put on in 1919 I am quite prepared to admit 
that a distinction was made between exports of hides to Empire countries 
and exports of hides to non-Empire countries. The export, duty on hides 
exported to Empire countries was less than the export duty on hides ex¬ 
ported to non-Empire countries; and it was I who some two or three years 
ago proposed that that discrimination should be done away with and the 
'export duty reduced to a fiat rate of 5 per cent, ad valorem. When we 
took the responsibility of doing that it seems to me a little unfair for the 
Honourable Member now to say that we had any idea of British preference 
in proposing that this duty should now be removed. At any rate, as the 
two or three matters raised by the Honourable Member will be discussed 
more fully when the Finance Bill comes on, I hope, Sir, he will withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar: Sir, in view of the fact that this is only a 
token cut, I have no desire to press my motion. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Revision of Specific^ 2ld Valorem and Protective Duties : Dax Administra^ 

tion. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non-Muham-r 
madan Rural): Sir, the motion* of which I have given notice raises two 
distinct questions. One is the question of the general position of customs 
duties. We have now, Sir, in our existing tariff specific, ad valorem and 
protective duties and T submit to the House that the revision of the cus¬ 
toms tariff and the manner in which these tariff revisions have taken place 
are such that the Government ought to h© censured for the present state 
of affairs. Sir, so far as specific duties are concerned, when in 1925 my 
Hpnopirable friend Sir Charles Innes proposed that in respect of the sugar 
duty we should replace the ad valorem by specific duty because of 
competitiw* of cheap Java sugar which had affected the revenue of this 
country, we were led to believe that it tras only for the protection of 

^ the Demand under the head * Cuetoms * be reduced by Ks. 1,600.*’ 
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revenue that this measure was undertaken. As a matter of fact it now 
turns out that it is not so much for the protection of revenue as for the 
production of more revenue. The proceeds in 1925-26 of the sugar duty 
were 70 lakhs more than in 3924-25 and nearly double those of 1923-24, 
which were then said to reflect the heavy fall in the price of sugar in that 
year. That was the reason suggested to us for putting on that specific 
duty. Although they knew that this specific duty did satisfy more than 
the purpose for wtiich it was imposed, they continued that duty during 
1926-27. And what do we And? Our cautious estimate of 5*70 crores 
for 1926-27 has now to be raised by 3*25 crores.’* Sir, I object to this 
way of adding to our taxation under representations which the Govern¬ 
ment could well have found out to be not sustainable—at least by the end 
of the year 1925-26; and I therefore think that it argues a laxity on the 
part of the Government in having attempted to obtain from us such a 
huge sum of additional taxation merely on the plea that it is intended to 
protect revenue. 

Then, Sir, we have the question of the protective duties. Now, Sir, 
in this country these protective duties are intended to introduce a policy 
of “ discrimhiating protection."’ In the ordinary course protective duties 
are generally intended to protect an industry of a country so as to exclude 
the imports against which protection is needed, but unfortunately in this 
country the industries tliat have to be protected are unable to supply the 
whole of the quantity of goods that are necessary for this country with the 
result that foreign imports could not be excluded and we had necessarily 
to protect the industry to the extent to which it required protection by 
the levy of duties while at the same time the burden on the consumer had 
to be as light as possible. So the policy of the Steel Protection Act and 
of the later decisions taken by this House was that, in order the protective 
duty should be such as not to injure the consumer more than is necessary 
and at the same time give effective protection to the steel industry, we 
must add a bounty to the protective duty. Now, Sir, that policy has 
been definitely departed from in the last Bill that was passed in this House. 

I do not want to raise the discussion over again but, I say, Sir, that the 
policy of these protective duties as part of the customs arrangements of 
this country requires to be reconsidered. 

Then, Sir, there is the general question as to what extent the tariff 
of this country should be based upon a system of ad valorem duties and 
to what extent upon a system of specific duties. That is a matter upon 
which the Government apparently has got no principle to guide it. As I 
have mentioned already, the specific duties which were resorted to on the 
last occasion have only resulted in adding to the burden upon the Indian 
consumer. Therefore I say that the whole of the customs arrangements 
of this Government are an example of laxity and want of method and 
system, which I think hardly does credit to the administration of a depart¬ 
ment under two such distinguished Members of the Government as those 
who sit opposite to us. T think one of the difficulties is that this Depart¬ 
ment of Customs is really under two Members. The Member for Com¬ 
merce apparently has to decide what duties are to He imposed, and the 
Member for Finance has apparently to decide how it shall be collected, and 
how the administration of the Customs Department should be conducted. 
The real position as regards the Customs Department and the manner 
in which the present arrangements have been reduced to a 
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chaotic state was indeed referred to when we discussed these matters in 
the Public Accounts Committee. Sir, in the year before last, the Auditor 
General of the Government of India pointed out, in regard to the customs 
accounts, that: 

** serious irregularities have come to light at all customs houses and at Calcutta 
frauds have been perpetrated upon the revenues which are more serious than any 
which have occurred in the department for a generation past. I know of no depart¬ 
ment of Government activity in which there is more need for an improvement in the 
system and organization of internal check than in the Customs Department.** 

Then, Sir, there were searching investigations conducted by the Public 
Accounts Committee and suggestions were made with a view to improve 
the state of things. But really what is required now is that the whole 
position of our customs tariff should be re-examined. We have now come 
to a stsige in the financial system of this country when so far as the 
central revenues are concerned, Customs, Income-tax and Salt form the 
principal sources of revenue; and what with protective duties, specific 
duties and ad valorem duties, we should have a scientific tariff system 
established in this country; but as against that, what is the real position? 
Let me read the Beport of the Public Accounts Committee of the next 
year: 

“A series of frauds came to light in the appraising department of the Calcutta 
Customs House in 1923; the officers responsible have been suitably dealt with. . . . 
The problem of finding a right solution is not an easy one since the matter depends 
upon securing a better check before the goods actually leave the customs house, and 
the measures adopted should be so designed as to avoid imposing additional delay 
in the clearance of goods. . . . Another subject which is also engaging the serious 

consideration of the Central Board of Bevenue is the improvement of a. system of 
internal check. . , . Then it was brought before us in evidence by the audit 
authorities that the Sea Customs Act of 1878 is obsolete and the need of drastic 
amendment in order to brin^ it up to date was prominently before us in evidence. 
We were indeed told and this is important that the Act would be unworkable in 
modern conditions if conventional methods had not grown up and obtained the sanction 
of long practice, though they were in many cases, if not vHra vires, at any rate not 
stricwy in ^cordance with the letter of the law. It is obvious that this condition 
of affairs adds considerable difficulty to the work of the Audit Department, a part 
of whose duties it is to see that revenue is being collected by the Customs Depart¬ 
ment in accordance with the statutory provisions of this Act. We understand that 
the question of pending the Sea Customs Act was one of the first subjects taken up 
by the Central Board of Revenue at the time of its appointment in November 1923 
and we trust that it will be possible at an early date to lay proposals for revising 
the statute before the legislature.** ® 

Sir, I think in this state of things it is very high time indeed for the 
department concerned to put an end to this extremely lax state of affairs 
because it is not merely a source of corruption, but is also a source for the 
perpetration of frauds on the public revenue. 

Then,_ Sir, there is another matter which arises in respect of this laxity 
of administration, but I suppose it will be raised later on, as I see by my 
friend Mr. K. C. Boy, and that is the extremely unsatisfactory position 
m regard to the inland customs line. Those who have been in the Madras 
Presidency know the diflSculty, know the harassment and the trouble 
trhich lawful citizens are put to by reason of the fact that certain other 
i^ple have been smuggling goods. That is also a matter in which there 
V rhyme nor reason in the methods of the Customs Department. 

I thwefore feel. Sir, that on these matters the department concerned has 
h4eii ,muCh to blame, Mid I therefore move ^his cut 
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Sir Walter Willson (Associated Chambers of Commerce: Nominated 
Non-Official): Sir, I would like to make a few observations on the speech 
which has fallen from my Honourable friend. Firstly, in regard to sugar. 
A year or two ago in this House I moved a Besolution or a cut^ against 
fixing sugar duties on an ad valorem basis. I explained at considerable 
length to the House at that time which I do not propose to repeat to-day, 
my objections to the change then made* I would only like to say this to 
the Honourable Member that I could have whole-heartedly supported him 
to-day had he supported me then; but, Sir, what happened was, as so* 
often is our experience in this House, that that morning there 
had been a somewhat heated and exciting political debate; and Honour¬ 
able Members opposite were so full of their political debate that they 
had all cleared out of the House and left me alone to support my motion 
on sugar, although before coming into the House they had expressed 
themselves as being entirely on my side! In my speech on the General 
Budget the •other day I was compelled to admit that the fixing of the 
tax on an ad valorem basis had not seriously affected the trade in sugar; 
and therefore I cannoi support my Honourable friend to-day with my 
vote as I could have done a year ago. 

Then, Sir, I return to the question of the tariff. I agree with what he 
said about our present somewhat haphazard tariff. I should like very 
heartily an announcement on the part of the Government that they intend¬ 
ed to put an officer on special duty tO' revise these sea customs duties. 
Certainly the whole position does require re-examination and tliere ajre far 
too few items in the tariff. With regard to wdiat he said as to Customs 
being under the Commerce Member or the Finance Member, I come down 
at once on tlie side of the Commerce ^Member. I think it is highly pre¬ 
ferable that duties should be handled by the Commerce Member with ap 
eye to the trade of the coimtry, rathr- than merely by the Finance Mem¬ 
ber with a view^ to grabbing all poss: ‘ revenues he can get out of them. 
To that extent I am entirely with my friend. 

^Mr. N. M. Josh! (Nominated: Labour Interests): Sir, although there 
is another opportunity to speak on this subject I take advantage of this 
opportunity just to make a few observations. Sir, my Honourable friend 
Mr. Kangaswami Iyengar complained that the Government of India has not 
made proper inquiries into the tariff and he suggests that such inquiries 
should be made. What I feel, Sir, is that inquiries have been made, but 
unfortunately the Govemipent of India does not give effect to the proposals 
contained in that inquiry’. The Taxation Inquiry Committee has made its 
report. Unfortunately the Government of India does not attach muph 
value to the proposals contained in that report. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Why? 

Mr. N. M. JOiShi: The Taxation Inquiry^ Committee came to the conclu¬ 
sion that in India the indirect taxes or what they call the taxes on consump¬ 
tion are more than they ought to be; and they have given figures. They 
have also stated in their report that the burden, on the urban labourer is 
larger than it should be and that it should he reduced. The Taxation 
Inquiry Committee also suggested tJie, order of priority as to reduction of 
taxes; and I feel, if Honourable Members have now* read the Finance Bill, 
that they will realise that the Finance Member, although only tw*o days 
back he showered his sympathy upon the wage-earners in this country, did 
not show much practical sympathy in his finance proposals. Sir, when 
the Taxation Inquiry Committee has made it cleat that the burden of the 
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urban labourer is more than it ought to be and when they have suggested 
means of reducing that burden, namely, by reducing the duty on sugar> 
kerosene and matches, he goes out of his way to select the duty on motor 
cars for reduction this year. Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member 
stated that he has taken the proposal of the Taxation Inquiry Committee 
into consideration. I would ask him to explain to us what is the order 
of precedence given by the Taxation Inquiry Committee and whether he 
has followed that order of precedence. If he has not followed that order 
of precedence, I may at once say that the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber has not given effect to the proposals of the ’ Taxation Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee If that Committee had not given the order of priority for reduc¬ 
tion of taxation, then certainly it would have been prope^r for him to 
choose any tax he liked, but the Taxation Inquiry Committee has laid 
down a certain order of precedence for reduction of taxation. They have 
placed the taxes on sugar, matches and kerosene first in that order of 
the import duties and he has not reduced any one of these. I therefore, 
think, Sir, that the Honourable the Finance Member has not given any 
effect to the recommendations of the Taxation Inquiry Committee. He 
has not reduced the duty on sugar although the Taxation Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee has suggested that as one of the first. He has not reduced the 
duty on matches, although we have got nearly a 200 per cent, duty on 
matches; nor has he reduced the duty on kerosene which touches the 
poor people of this country: I therefore think, Sir, that the cut proposed 
by !^^r. Eangaswami Iyengar should be passed as a matter of protest 
against the Honourable the Finance Member for not giving effect to the 
proposals of the Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Baail Blackett; Sir, my first complaint with regard 
to this motion is that my Hone.*: ’Me friend Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar 
has used the word ‘‘laxity*' in a \try lax way. It is important, T think, 
that Members of this House should not forget that w^hen they speak about 
the laxity of administration, that word is taken by a large number of officers 
all over the country as a possible reflection on themselves, but the greater 
part of Mr. Eangaswamy Iyengar's speech had nothing to do with laxitv 
of administration, but with the sins of this wicked Oovemment in regard 
to things done at the centre,—something quite different from administration 
of the Customs revenue. He did raise one specific point about the question 
of frauds at customs houses and the necessity foB?improving internal check, 
a matter, as he rightly stated, which has been considered very carefully 
by the Public Accounts Committee on more than one occasion. I entirely 
agree with him that an improvement in the system of internal check 
inside the customs houses is an important reform Tvhich it is most desirable 
that we should institute. We have been conducting during last year a 
very careful study of the possibilities of improving conditions in that respect; 
the difficulties are by no means inconsiderable, but T hope that we shall 
be able before very long to arrive at a real improvement in that matter. 
So far as the frauds which occurred in 1923 were concerned, they were 
very thoroughly dealt with, and T do not think that there is any reason 
to suppose that that sort of thing is being repeated. 

I come now to his charges against the Government, because I think 
those which I have already dealt with were the only charges that were 
really in the nature of laxitv of administration. The first instwee of Gov¬ 
ernment's wickedness in ;fchis matter which has been chosen is the case of 
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sugar. Mr. Rangaswarni Iyengar's complaint is that by making the duty 
specific instead of ad valorem, we have raised additional revenue. This 
matter came up tvhen the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill was introduced in 
the spring of 1925 and passed after consideration in Select Committee 
and full discussion in this House. Speaking on this matter on the 18th 
March 1925, my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes said as follows: 

“ I am perfectly prepared to admit that in 1926 the tariff .valuation for sugar, 
instead of being Rs. 17/8 as this year, is likely to be lower. It may be Rs. 14/8; 
it may be less, it may be more. I cannot sa.y more than that. Sugar is a very chancy crop. 
You may liave a failure in Cuba, you may have a corner in America, prices may go up 
or may go down, but all the indications are in favour of what the Honourable Member 
said, that the tariff valuation for sugar in 1926 is likely to be something like Rs. 14/8 
per cwt. instead of Rs. 17/8 as it is now. and that is a consideration which is very 
relevant to this problem which is now before the House. For supposing the tariff 
valuation in 1926 on the present system is Rs. 14/8 and supposing we take 25 per cent. 
ad valorem duty, the actual duty which we shall levy will he something like Rs. 3/10 
per cwt, as against the Rs. 4/8 we are proposing. I am prepared to admit that, but 
my point is this, and that is the point which vras brought to my notice when we were 
maturing this proposal, if we do not impose this specific duty at the rate which I 
now propose, for every 4 annas in duty we drop, we lose 22^ lakhs of revenue.” 

The whole. purpose of that amendment was to stabilise our revenue, to 
improve our estimating and to prevent our revenue from falling away very 
largely when there was a big fall in the prices of sugor. The difficulty 
we W(‘re in was that, with large fluctuations in the size of the sugar crop 
and a drop in the price of sugar, it meant a very heavy drop in the ad 
valorem duty. We were in great difficulty to know what our revenue 
would be and the lower the price of the sugar and its import, the less duty 
we would get. Of course, the other question of the protection of the Indian 
sugar interests was also raised, and I would draw the attention of the 
House to the fact that we were attacked only a few days ago on the 
ground that the present sugar duty is not high enough to protect Indian 
interests. I think that my Honourable friend Sir Walter Willson must 
have forgotten, when he said that he did not get a proper opportunity for 
dealing with the sugar duty, that he actually moved an amendment on that 
occasion to make the specific duty Bs. 4 instead of Hs. 4/8/0 and failed 
to carry the House with him. . . . 

Sir Walter Willson: I explained that to the House, that those Honour¬ 
able Members were not here, as they should have been. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Mr. Joshi has also referred to the 
sugar duty on the ground that it is a heavy tax on the consumer, and in 
that connection hd has made some complaint against the Government, and 
against me in particular, for not carrying out the recommendations of the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. I should like to repudiate at once his 
ac(|U6ation that the Government do not attach much value to the Report 
of the Taxation Inquiry Committee. I assure him that the contrary is 
the case. But I explained in introducing this year's Budget that until 
we had got rid of the provincial contributions we were not in apposition to 
take ^ full advantage of the valuable recommendations of the Taxation 
Inquiry Committee. We cannot effect any important changes in taxation 
in the direction of lowering taxation unless we are prepared to substitute 
other taxes at once in their place at tHe beginning. Once the provincial 
contributions have been got out of the way, and if we are lucky enough 
to have a surplus, then we can consider reductions of taxation w^iThout being 
faced with the necessity of imposing new taxes or additional taxes in 
other directions to take their place. The reason why there are no big 
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proposals for changes in taxation this year is that we are not yet quite free 
of the provincial contributions. I very much hope that ilext year and the 
year after the Finance Member will have an opportunity of taking more 
^vantage than has hitherto been possible of the Taxation Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee's Keport, that is .assuming that we are still fortunate enough to be 
living in the era of surpluses. Mr. Joshi also referred to the tax on 
matches. I think the House is aware that the question of the iinport 
duty on matches has been referred to the Tariff Board. We have obvious¬ 
ly to await their report before %ve can deal with the question of the import 
duty on matches. I am free to confess that I think it is much too high 
a duty as things stand to be altogether a desirable one. On the general 
question of revision of our tariff it is the hope of Government that th®y, 
will very shortly be able to institute a thorough inquiry into the possibili¬ 
ties of revision of the tariff eitlicr by the appointment of an officer on 
special duty for that purpose or by the utilisation of members of the staff 
of the Department of my Honourable friend. Sir Charles Innes, and of 
the Central Board of Be venue. That brings me to the question that has 
been raised of the separation of functions in the matter of customs. I 
think there is a suspicion in the minds of the House that this is a case of 
diarchy. The present arrangement dates from the Betrenchment Com¬ 
mittee’s Beport, and speaking for myself, 1 think it is working rather 
well. Any question of tariff is a matter for the Department of Commerce. 
Questions of administration are matters for the Central Board of Be venue, 
an office under the Finance Department. The Finance Department is 
interested in the revenue aspect of the question and the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment is interested in the tariff aspect of the question, and I think that it 
does make for clarity of thought that these two aspects should be separated 
under two different Members, who are after all ultimately only each one- 
eighth of the Governor General in Council, where all things come together. 
I hope that my Honourable friend, Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar, will not feel 
it necessarv% in view of the explanation that I have tried to give, to press 
this motion further. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

'"That the Demand under the head ‘Customs' be reduced by Rs. 1.500.*' 

The motion was negatived. 

Rxiling as to Assessment of Duty on Imported Paper. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal: European): Sir, I move that the 
Demand under the head "Customs’' be reduced by Bs. iDl”. 

My object in giving nolice of this motion w^as to protest against ffche 
recent ruling as to the assessment of duty on imported paper. If I may 
very briefly remind the House as to what the position was: in the Simla 
Session of. 1925 we gave definitely protection to the paper industry, parti¬ 
cularly bamboo pulp, and the actual amendment to Schedule IT which we 
made read as follows: 

.ill ** paper, excluding chrome, marble, flint. po.ster and stereo, containing less 

than 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp, specific one anna." 

Ob that? customs ruling No; 9 of 1926 of the Government of India was 
issued whmh gave effect to that particular point and ruling No. 9 of 1926 
specifies that the 65 per cent, in accordance' with trade practice is to' be 
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calculated on the fibre content of the paper. Now, Sir, on the 2nd Febru¬ 
ary 1927, a new customs ruling is issued, without reference to the trade 
concerned, which states that the protective duty imposed by Item No. 155; 
of Act V of 18&4 applies to printing paper containing less than 65 per cent, 
of mechanical wood pulp and that the Government of India hold that the 
only possible construction of the language used, in this ruling was that it 
referred to the weight of the paper and not merely to its fibre content. 

Now, my protest against that ruling is on two grounds. First, that that 
ruling is ultra vires and against the intentions and spirit of the protection 
with this House intended to impose, and secondly that that ruling has 
been issued without any notice to the traders concerned with the result 
that bond fide traders who made contracts with the importers of paper find 
themselves subjected to a loss without any notice of the imposing of new' 
conditions. The position seems to me perfectly clear as to what the 
intentions of the Tariff Board were. On page 97 of the Tariff Board's 
Report, it states: 

Our proposal is that all papers containing not less than 65 per cent, of mechanical 
wood pulp should remain subject to the present rates of duty on news print.** 

And again in paragraph 152 on page 98 of the same Report is given in 
fuller detail the principles governing the remission of certain papers from 
the protective tariff. The papers governed by the ne\7 ruling, ruling 
No. 1, are almost exclusively comprised in the sentence “that it does not 
compete with Indian paper at present, and that it is not likely to compete,— 
that it should be possible to define it in such a manner that it can be readily 
defined for customs purposes". If we want further evidence of what was 
the purpose of the House, T think I may quote from the speech of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member when he introduced his Resolution to 
give protection to the bamboo paper industry. He said's! 

“ Similarly there Ls a very large import into India of what is called newsprint, 
that is paper on which newspapers are printed. It is made very largely from what 
is known as mechanical wood pulp, that pulp made by grinding wood fibre without 
the addition of any chemicals. The Tariff Board have excluded newsprint also from 
the market which the Indian manufacturer can hope to capture. . . . 

There was another much more serious and wellfounded reason for this action. This 
newsprint, besides being ab.solutely necessary in India, is so cheap that Indian paper 
could not compete with it unless we put on a perfectly outrageous degree of protec¬ 
tion. . . . 


If we make all these deductions, we find that the scope of expansion for the paper 
industry in India is not more than 20,000 tons a year.** 

Therefore, I take it that' the intention of the Tariff Board and of the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member was definitely to exclude these particular types 
of paper from the protective tariff. 


The second point is that I wish to protest against the fact that a ruling 
making such a fundamental change should be brought in without giving 
any reasonable degree of notice to the traders concerned. I would very 
much like to Hear what the Honourable the Commerce Member has to say 
on these particular points! What I desire is that ruling No. 1 shall be 
suspended forthwith, that we should go back to ruling No. 9 whilst at 
least an inquiry and investigation is made into the effects of ruling No. 1 
and as to whether that ruling is the proper construction to be placed on 
12 Nook. of the Tariff Act If 0n that investigation the 

Honourable the Commerce Member finds that the present ruhng 
is ultra vires, I hope he will take steps to have refunded to the tradere 
concerned the additional duties which have been collected from them 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sir, 1 think that my Honourable 
Mend Colonel Crawford has not fully apprehended the position. He has 
stated the facts quite correctly but the deductions which he has drawn 
from those facts are not equally correct. What happened was that this 
question w^as first referred to the Central Board of Kevenue and they 
gave the first ruling to \vhich the Honourable Member has referred. Then 
a revision petition under the Sea Customs Act was put in to the Governor 
General in Council against the ruling of the Central Board of Kevenue. 
Now, Sir, the Governor General in Council has at his disposal extremely 
expert and trained lawyers, particularly trained in this matter of interpre¬ 
tation of Statutes, and the Governor General in Council w^as advised that 
w-hatever the intentions of the Legislature may liave been when this parti¬ 
cular Act was put on the Statute-book, at any rate as the Act stood there 
w^as no possible doubt as to what the meaning of the words were. The 
actual words in question are: “protective duty so imposed on all printing 
paper containing less than 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp." It is 
purely a question of interpretation whether that 65 per cent, of mechanical 
wood pulp refers to 65 per cent, of the fibre content or 65 per cent, of the 
total weight of the paper. It is purely a mutter of interpretation. We w^ere 
advised that it must be the total w'eight of the paper. That is the law 
whether it is right or wrong. That is the law and we have got to enforce 
it. Therefore, Sir, the Honourable Member is entirely wrong in suggesting 
that our action was ultra vires or even in suggesting that we should have 
consulted the trade, that is, the importers, before we made this ruling. 
It is up to the importers now to prove that the effect of the ruling is to 
bring within the scope of the protective duties large quantities of paper 
which the protective duties w^ere not intended to affect. If the importers 
of newsprint can show that to the Government of India, I am prepared to 
give an assurance to the Honourable Member here and now that w^e will 
take any representation that they may make into the most careful con¬ 
sideration and if we find that there is w'^eight in their representation, then 
we shall consider the amending of the Act. But I hope the Honourable 
Member will lake it from me that the only thing which w’^e could do would 
be to amend the Act. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford: I will withdraw, Sir. 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Invidious Distinctions between Provinces in the Scales of Pay of Clerks, 

Mr. C. Duraiswamy AJyangar (Madras ceded districts and ChUtoor : 
Non-Muhammadan KuraJ): Sir, I rise to move my motion.* The question 
is perhaps of very small importance to the Finance Member but it is of 
very great and big importance to the poor employees of the Customs Office 
in Madras. Sir, as stated, the object of my motion is to draw^ attention to 
the invidious distinction between the provinces in the scales of pay of clerks. 
The clerks in the Customs Office in Madras are given the scale of Es. 40— 
—80—1—90 whereas we find that in Calcutta it is Es. 45—45—50—8— 
110—5—120, in Bombay it is Es. 60—4—100—3—160 and in Eangoon it 
is Es. 60—4—152. Of all this lot, Sir, it has fallen to the lot of the Madras 
clerks—109 out of 186—to receive the low'^est possible pay and scale. In 
the matter of the upper division, clerks in Calcutta get Es. 80—80—100— 
5;^!,50-—10—200; in Bombay it is Es'. 110—5—230 and in Eangoon it is 
Bff, 140—5^200—10—^250 whereas in Madras it is Es. 70—8—85—4—125. 

That the Demand under the head * Customs ' be reduced by Re. lOO." 
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Sir, there is another way in which also their lot can be compared, and that 
is, by taking the scales of pay which are in vogue in some of the other 
departments which are being worked under the Government of India in 
Madras. In the Accountant Generors Office the scale is Rs. 40—6—100— 
f)—175, in the Post Office the scale is lis. 40—5—100—4—140 and in the 
Currency Office it is Es. 40—5—90—4—130 whereas in the Customs Office 
it is only Rs. 40—2—80—1—^90. I need not dwell upon the various 
responsible duties which the clerks of the Customs Office have to do and 
it is undeniable that the responsibility of the clerks working in the Madras 
Customs Office is quite as great and as serious and grave as the duties of 
the customs clerks in other parts. 

Now, Sir, with reference to this grievance of the Madras Customs House 
clerks a Resolution was moved in the Council of State by the Honourable 
Mr. P* C.. Desika Chari bringing to light this identical grievance in the 
following terms: 

“ This CounciJ recommends to the Governor General in Council that the ministerial 
establishment of the Madras Customs House may be granted the same scale of pay as is 
granted to »the ministerial staff in the Bombay and Calcutta Custom Houses, or, in 
the alternative, that tlie ministerial staff in the Madras Custom House may be granted 
the same scale of pay as the ministerial staff of the Accountant General’s Office, 
Madras, or other ministerial departments in Madras under the direct control of the 
Government of India. 

The Honourable Mr. P. C. Desika Chari made a strong point there and 
he. coming from Madras though not directly, compared the prices of food¬ 
stuffs and other necessities of life both in Madras and other places and 
pointed out that the scale of living in Madras is not cheaper than the scale 
of living in Bombay or Calcutta. Nevertheless, when he was describing 
the difficulties of the clerks there and adding to it the fact that Madras is 
a city of distances and the clerks who have to reach their offices have 
necessarily to incur additional expenditure over conveyance also, the Honour- 
able Saiyid Raza Ali intemipted by saying, “ What about bicycles?*' Sir 
to a clerk drawing Rs. 40 or 50, to buy a bicycle even on the hire purchase 
system will mean that he will have to devote at least a half or one-third 
of his pay for the payment of the debt incurred by purchasing the bicycle. 
That w^as the manner in which the Honourafcle Member thought fit to 
ridicule or mock at the poverty of the clerks. Sir, a more serious reply 
was given by the Honourable Mr. Jukes. He said : 

“ The Government held that the main consideration in matters of this kind must 
he the rates of pay given to similar grades of clerical labour by the Local Govern¬ 
ment within "whose territories the .staffs are serving. I am afraid. Sir, that Govern¬ 
ment cannot agree to abandon this principle in favour of either of the principles 
suggested by the Honourable Mover. Government cannot consent either to give the 
same rates of pay to all establishments performing the same duties, in whatever part 
cf India they may be serving, or to ,pve the same rates of pay to all the establish¬ 
ments serving in one place, wliatever the nature of their duties. In both cases, it will 
be noticed, the Honourable Member proposes to level up rather than level down.** 

He (the Honourable Mr, Jukes) prefers levelling down rather than 
levelling up. 


“ He would give to the Madras establishments either the highest rate of pay given 
to similar, establishments in other parts of India or the highest, rate of pay given to 
the establishments under the control of the Central Government In Madras itself. 
adc^tion of either of these courses would be grossly unfair to the tax-payer and would 
occasion considerable embarrassment to the Local Governments.** 
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Here are the crocodile tears shed by Mr. Jukes for the tax-payer, when 
he was asked to increase the pay which is received by these clerks. But 
what about those Collectors who are receiving the same scale of pay all 
over? What became of his tears about the tax-payer’s money when he 
finds that the Collector in Madras receives Rs. 2,250, the Collector in 
Bombay receives the same pay, and the Collector in Burma receives the 
same pay? The scale of the Collector of Madras is Es. 2,250—100—^2,750. 
The tame is the scale in Bombay and in Burma. Sir, I ask, what became 
of those tears about the scales of pay of these higher officers? Are then the 
rents of bungalows in Madras low"er than those in Bombay or Burma, and 
if it is the contention in the case of Madras clerksj that the rents of houses 
in Madras are lower than in other places, should not the same be held to 
apply in the case of the higher officers? I want the Honourable the 
Finance Member on a fine cool morning like this not to be severe about 
these clerks but to consider calmly their position and give them some 
suitable relief. There are two other remedies which my Honourable friend 
and Professor, Dr. Macphail. would suggest. He would suggest, let' there 
be industries opened into which the Brahmin graduates can rush instead 
of becoming clerks. I quite agree with him in his boycott of Government 
service. But where are the industries to which they can go? Another 
suggestion that he would make is, ask them to sit down and perform cere- 
mcmies and say prayers. I ask, has not the Eev. Dr. Macphail taught us 
every morning day after day, the prayer, “Our Father, who art in heaven, 
give us this day our daily bread.” That Father in heaven has shown this 
father on the Treasury benches of these clerks to give them their daily bread, 
and I ask, considering the position of these poor clerks, give them their 
legitimate bread. Why make them suffer like this? I am aware, and I 
believe the Honoinrable the Finance Member is aware, that two Collectors 
in Madras' in succession have made a very strong recommendation with 
reference to the position of the clerks in Madras. I believe that Mr. 
Watkins has made a very strong recommendation and the latest recommen* 
dation was made by Mr. Stuart, the Collector of Customs there, who has 
I understand described in a very graphic manner the difficulties of the 
clerks—^the ugly clothes they have to wear, the debts which they incur to 
the co-operative societies, their inability to repay those debts and the appli¬ 
cations that are received from the wives of deceased clerks for some sort 
of compassionate allowance. Does not all this convince you that the posi¬ 
tion of the clerks in Madras is miserable and that it is a case to which you 
must pay some serious consideration^ It is not enough for vou, when the 
clerks of the Accountant General come and complain, to ask them to go and 
find consolation in the position of the Post Office men; when the Post Office 
men come and complain, to ask them to go and find consolation in the 
position of some other office; when the men of that office come and complain, 
to ask them to so and find consolation in the position of the Customs men'; 
and when the Customs men come and complain, and ask for some remedy 
and some redress here, what does the Government here say? They point 
to the Local Governments and say that the scales of pay fixed Kv the 
Local Government of Madras are less than the scales paid by other Local 
'GovnnmientB. What does the Local Government say in its turn? Go to 
the Chingleput mirasadar and see what he pays. If you go to the Chingleput 
and ask him, he says that the farmers end labourers are paid very 
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much Jess. Is that the source that the Central Government will look to 
for guichmce? Is not the Central Government going to set an example to 
all these people how to improve the economic condition, the living condition, 
the sanitary condition, the health and minds of all these ill-paid employees ? 

I hope to get a favourable reply from the Honourable the Finance Member, 
but, even if his answer is going to be otherwise, I may here and now say 
that 1 am not going to ask for a division. I wall not divide this House 
because, whatever the result of the division may be, I am not going to 
divide the employer and the? employee. I hope tUe Finance Member will 
give a reply that the position of these clerks will be more favourably consi¬ 
dered . 

The Itevd, Dr. £. M. Macphail (Madras: European): After the appeal 
of my old student, Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar, 1 feel that I cannot resist 
the. temptation to say a W'ord or two on this subject, although, w^hen I get 
up without preparation I seem occasionally to say things which offend 
people. 1 ratluT sympathise with Mr. Duraiswamy in this matter. Coming 
from Madras I am naturally inclined to gel as much for Madra.s as possible. 
We have been paying a great deal more than any other province in the 
way of provincial contributions, and as we have been paying more, it seems 
to me that w’e have a right to come forward and ask the Honourable the 
Finance Member if it is not possible for him to give the same amount to 
clerks in Madras that is given to clerks in other places. That is my owm 
ft^eling in the matter. 1 know that there is a difficulty beca\ise of the fact 
that you have different costs of living in different places, but I feel that 
there is some cogency in Mr. Duraiswamy's argument that that distinction 
is not drawn in the cas(^ of the higlu^r services, except that I suppose there 
may be some special allowances given. But it seems to me that this dis¬ 
content might perhaps be, removed, at all events to a certain extent, if 
some fbit rate wert' given to the clerks in the same service all over the 
country and some allowances were given for extra cost of living, for there 
is an extra cost of living in cities like Calcutta and Bangoon. (Mr. A, 
RantjUHLuaini lyentjar: And Madras."') There might be something of 

the nature, to my mind, of separate allowances for different places calcu¬ 
lated upon the undoubted difference in the cost of living. And wdiile I am 
on my feet, I should like to make a reference to what my Honourable friend, 
Lala Lajpat Rai stated yesterday. T w'as rather angry at w^hat he said and 
did not get up to speak in case I might speak inadvisedly with my lips 
when I was angry. I should like to ask the Honourable Member—he has 
been so good as to tell me that he was sorry that he had hurt my feelings— 
I should like to ask him to read what I said and to see w'hether it justified 
the attack that he made upon me yesterday. do not think if h^ reads 
it over again carefully .... 

Mr. President : T am afraid that I cannot allow the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to deal with that matter. It is entirely out of order in this debate. . 

The Bevd. Dr. E. M. Maophail: I was only going to speak on the sub¬ 
ject of pay: it was in connection with the subject of a living wage which I 
understand has been raised by this debate, and I want to say a few words 
about it. The UTonourable Member states that 1 had said that Rs. 0 was a 
good living wage for Madras because the Indian agricultural labourers r©^ 
oeived the same, amount. I never said anything of the kind. T never 
discussed the question of Rs. 9. I know personally from my own experience 
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in Madras that Es. 9 is not a living wage; for any one in Madras and 1 
oertainly had no desire to say that it was a living wage. What I was refer¬ 
ring to at the time was the class that my Honourable friend, Mr. Acharya, 
referred to, namely, the class of clerks, the class that we are speaking abont 
now, and what I said was that I was extremely sorry for them receiving 
such low pay. I do not think I said anything which would warrant its 
being held that I approved of the very low rate of pay of Rs. 9 a month 
for any one in this world. 

Lala La]pat Bai: I am sorry if I misunderstood my Honourable friend. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think it always comes as some¬ 
thing of a shock to people, whether coming from overseas or whether cominjg 
from Northern India, when they find \Yhat is the ruling rate of wage in 
many parts of Madras. We are up against a serious difficulty* 
Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar pointed out the chain of argument which 
leads to the rates of pay being low'. But T do not think 
you could solve that difficulty simply by one employer, the 
Government of India, suddenly stepping in and raising all round the 
rate of wages that it pays to its particular employees, especially as they 
are a comparatively small number among the total even of Government 
employees in Madras.’ The difficulty is a serious one and I do not think 
that it is going to be solved simply by raising the wages. If you can 
raise the demand for the standard of comfort among the people, then you 
will quickly I think raise the wages. I do not think that you will raise 
the standard of comfort by stepping in and increasing the money wage in 
one particular isolated instance. 

(Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar here made a remark which was inaudible 
to the reporter.) 

I am afraid I did not hear the Honourable Member^s remark. I notice 
that the Member who has moved this c\it with a view to improving the 
wages of certain employees in Madras went into the lobby the other day 
with a view to reducing them by 11 per cent., but I am not^ sure whether 
he did it enthusiastically. 

Our position in this matter is that we are guided by the rate of wages 
paid by the Local Government. The matter was carefully considered, 

I believe, by a committee of the Local Government not very long ago, 
and w'e should put the Local Government in very considerable difficulty if 
we were to raise our rate of wages above the standard with which it 
compares. The principle of giving the same wage all through India, the 
'same^oney wage all through India, for the same service sounds at first 
sight attractive but does not really mean that you will give the same 
reward for labour all through India if you give the same money wage. 
A certain amount of prejudice was attempted to be introduced by com¬ 
parison with what is done in the case of the Collector and the clerks, but 
the Honourable Member seems to forget that there are local allowances 
and house rent allowances, and allo^w^ances of varying natures which do 
result in differentiation in the pay of ,the Collector in Bombay and the 
^Collector in Madras, and a very considerable money difference is intro* 
duced by those allowances. It was an 1925 that the increments of the 
.jcilerks jwhom we tare now discussing were raised from to 2 rupees and 
(f^iF,i3aaximum from Rs. 66 tp Rs. 90* The revision that tJien tookfplace was 
^)a8ed on the rates of pay of similar clerical labour paid by the Local 
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^Oovemment. This is the principle adopted in every Customs House, and 
M'hile I do not deny my sympathy with the Honourable Member's motion, 
•because it does seem to me that some of these rates of wages judged by 
other standards are somewhat low, nevertheless, until the Loc£d Govern-, 
ment feels that it is in a position to give a higher rate, I do not think 
that the Government of India would be justified in doing anything. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That the Demand under the head * Customs * be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Export duty on jute- 

Mr. K. 0. Keogy: Sir, I beg to move that the Demand under head 
‘‘Customs" be reduced by Rs- 1(X). 

It is my intention to draw pointed attention of this House to an 
item of taxation which was levied in the exigencies of war finance and 
that has passed into the normal system of taxation of this country. 
Between the years 1880 and March 1916, there was no export duty with 
the exception of the export duty on rice. It was in the year 1916 that 
the export duty on jute was first levied at the instance of the then 
Finance Member, Sir William Meyer, In moving for the adoption of 
■this new form of taxation Sir William Meyer pointed out that "jute is an 
article which can well bear a special rate of export duty., not only because 
of the present prosperity of the trade, but in view of the monopoly which 
India has in this product." He on that occasion dwelt on the special 
financial needs of the Government of India in view of the liability which 
had been thrown upon the Government of India by the War. On that 
occasion the rates of duty which were imposed w^ere Rs. 2-4-0 per bale 
of raw jute, and 10 annas on cuttings, and for the manufactured product 
Rs. 16 per ton on Hessians and Rs. 10 per ton on Sacking. These rates 
■continued till March 1917. In March 1917, while presenting the Budget 
•of the financial year, Sir William Meyer proposed to double 'these rates 
of duty immediately, and the reason which he put forward was particidarly 
that as India was called upon to pay a contribution of £100 million sterling 
on account of the W'ar, the Government needed an additional taxation 
to be raised to tlie tune of £3 million sterling. He then referred to several 
items of taxation under which he proposed increases and then coming to 
tlje export duty on jute he said: 

** Having regard to India’s monopolist position in respect of jute production, which 
enables taxation to be normally pafesed on to the consumer, we propose to double the 
rates , . . and then to obtain an additional revenue of £500,000.” 

I'hese enhanced rates have continued up to the present day, and the 
total revenue which the Goverament of India have derived from this source 
1 calculate at 34J crores, roughly, up to the year which.Js just closing. 
It appears that in 1916 Sir William Meyer did not justify this taxation 
merely on the hypothetical ground that jute was a monopoly commodity 
of India, but took care to point out the other fact that the trade was in a 
very flourishing condition. He was not quite sure of his groixnd- Later, he 
emphasized the fact that jute was the monopoly of India and on that he 
based the justification of doubling the rates in 1917. As to whether jute 
is a monopoly commodity of India is a question that came up for examina? 
tion bv the Fiscal Commission in the first instance, and later before the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee. Tlie Fiscal Commission discussed this 

» t 
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question rather casually but the observations which they made with refer¬ 
ence to export duties generally would bear repetition on this occasion. 
This is what they said at page 100 of their Eeport: 

“ Only in the case of an absolute raonopolv for which the demand is stable can it 
be asserted generally that the world price will be raised by the full amount of the- 
export duty, and that therefore the w^hole export duty will be paid by the foreign 
consumer and none of it by the home producer. An absolute monopoly, however, 
for whicli there is a stable demand is of rare occurrence, and it may, therefore, be 
taken as the general rule that some portion, if not the whole, of an export duty falls 
on the home producer.** 

Sir, later,, the Taxation Enquiry Committee in paragraph 156 of their 
Eeport examined the position and they pointed out “that the monopoly 
which at present exists would be infringed if an equally cheap substitute 
for jute could be discovered, or by an extension of the system of bulk¬ 
handling of grain.*’ 

Later on they went on to observe: 

‘‘ In spite of the monopolistic character of the product, there exists a possibility 
that, in certain conditions of the trade, a portion of the export duty may fall on the 
producer.” 

Sir, my complaint i.s tliat this very important question has not come 
up for serious consideration at the hands either of the Fiscal Commission 
or the Taxation Enquiry Committee. But from the observations which 
were just quoted, from the reports of both these Committees, it appears 
that they are themselves in doubt as to whether it can be laid down as 
a general proposition that the export duty on jute is never paid out of 
the pockets of the consumers. They say that circimistanees are con¬ 
ceivable when this duty, instead of being passed on to the consumer, may 
well be bf)rne by the producer. Sir. what is tlie position as we find it 
to-day? A.s is well known, jute is practically the monopoly of Bengal, 
so far as production is concerned, 'and I claim some authority to speak 
on this subject because it is my part of Bengfd that produces a very 
large proportion of the jute grown in this country. The position as we 
find to-day is that Government have been m»aking a systematic gain to 
the extent of Es. crores and over every year for some years past. 
But this does not reflect the condition of the producer at all, for I find 
that in the jute season which has just closed—and we can find parallels 
of such seasons even in the past—^the cultivator has in many instances 
not been able to recover even the bare cost of production of jiite. There 
may be instances in which he has made just a slight profit, but in very 
many cases it can be asserted without fear of contradiction, that the jute 
producer has failed to recover even the cost of his production. The middle¬ 
man, the baler, the manufacturer (the foreign manufacturer, as well as 
the Indian manufacturer), count upon some profit; the Government of 
India count upon a revenue of 3J crores. Bui the producer has not 
been able in ver>^ many cases to recover the cost of production even. I 
should therefore think that there is something very wrong in the whole 
system that obtains in regard to this jute export duty. Sir, the Taxa¬ 
tion Inquiry Committee referred specifically to the question of the biilk- 
bandling of grains. I understand that in America particularly bulk-handl- 
ing^is gaining ground veiy considerably. And even in India I am told that 
j^in lifters have been ihstaHed as an experiment in certain places. The 
time may therefore arrive very soon when the Government of India will 
haye seriously to consider whether it will be politic on their part to continue 
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‘this export duty at its present high rates. In any case I am sure that 
it is a misnomer to call jute the monopoly of India. It is a monopoly of 
India in so far as jute is not grown anywhere outside India; but, Sir, 
what about the implications of the description that jute is the monopoly, 
of India? One would think that the producer is in a position to dictate 
prices, or that the producer would at least be entitled to recover his cost; 
but, as 1 have already stated, imder this system of so-called monopoly 
the producer is at the mercy of the purchaser. It is a powerful ring that 
controls the prices in the jute market, and when we find the purchaser to 
be in the position of a dictator, it is certainly a misnomer to describe jute 
as the monopoly of India, having regard to the undoubted implications of 
that description. Sir, while on this point I cannot refrain from observing 
that this duty is a huge contribution that the (joverninent of India are 
levying upon the peo])lc of Bengal. That itself was a poini to which 
reference was made by the Taxation Inquiry^ Committee. They say that 
a considerable increase in the rate of duty involves the likeliliood of differ¬ 
ential taxation on the people of Bengal. Though no such increase is pro¬ 
posed, the circumstances I have pointed out do make out a case for inquiry 
as lo whether at least a portion of the present export duty, if not the 
whole, is borne b,\ the producer of that commodity in Bengal. If it is, 
then certainly I can claim that it is a special item of taxation which the 
Ciovernrnent of India have been levying upon the people of Bengal. In 
this connection I would remind this House that while some persons talk 
of the T*rovince of Bengal as a sort of charity province because of the fact 
that her annual contribution of Rs. 6B laklis lias been remitted, the fact 
is that the total amount which the Government of Bengal would be getting 
under this dispensation for six years would not exceed the amount the 
Government of India are making out of an agricultural produce of Bengal 
under this one head every year. Sir, T would further remind the Govern¬ 
ment of India that, wliile they have been making this huge profit out of 
a commodity produced by Bengal, the duty of seeing to the improvement 
of the cultivation of jute, the duty of seeing to the improvement of the 
moral and material condition of the jute producer in Bengal is entirely 
laid on the shoulders of the Government of Bengal. If we had the. 
advantage of the opinicai of Mr, Jayakar's buly friend on this case. I am 
sure she would have as illuminative a criticism to offer as on the system 
of Dyarchy. Sir, this certainly is not the sort of division of functions that 
one can approve of. Here you are making 3f crores every year out of the 
jute duly and leaving the Government of 'Bengal to see to the improve¬ 
ment of the cultivation of jute on which alone this huge profit of yours 
ultimalcdy depends. I therefore appeal to the Honourable the Finance 
Member for his consideration as to whether In such a circumstance there 
ought not to be established some sort of a community of interest 'between 
the Provincial Government and the Central Government which might act 
ns an ^.ncouragement to the Provincial Government to see to the improve¬ 
ment of jute production, giving the Provincial Government a substantial 
share in ilie proceeds of this taxation. Sir, in this connection I am remind¬ 
ed of the recommendation made by the Taxation Inquiry Committee that 
this position might in certain circumstances be enquired into by the Tariff 
Board. I may add that my principal intention in bringing lorward this 
motion to-day is to draw the attention of the Honourable the Finance 
Member to the recommendation made by the Taxation Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee* I maintain that the circumstances of the jute trade at present 
obtaining in Bengal do warrant an early inquiry by the Tariff Board into 
the whole question. 
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Jtfr. K. Ahmed (Bajshahi Division: Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I had 
h6 intention of speaking on this subject, nor had I any idea that a sub¬ 
ject of this description was coming up in this Chamber, but I shall avail 
myself of the opportunity that has come to me by accident to congratulate 
mj’ friend Mr. Neogy. Mr. Neogy has got local experience of the Dacca 
Division where he comes from and that is where the Eastern Bengal culti¬ 
vators are suffering from this difficulty of payment of duty on jute to the 
Government of India. Sir, we have seen the hardships suffered in the field by 
these 4 )eople when they cultivate jute, depicted for us the other day in the 
cinema at the Elphinstone Theatre; we have seen other examples of their 
suffering as well. Allow me, Sir, for a few minutes to describe what I have 
seen throughout my constituency in Bengal Sir, these poor cultivators who 
earn their living by the sweat of their brows—these hewers of wood and 
<Irawers of water—from morning till evening with great difficulty cultivate 
the land. Sir, at one time these people were misled—whether rightly 
or wrongly I.will not ^ay- The majority party in this Assembly, the 
Swaraj Party said—or rather it was the order of Mahatma Gandhi—that 
the cultivation of jute does not pay the cultivator, so what is the use 
of cultivatin,g it? They stopped the cultivation for some time- That 
would mean less payment of duty to the Government of India. But these 
poor people soon found that there was no use in following the dictates of 
the Mahatma, because they were suffering in reality by not getting any 
return from their land by growing other crops as well. They tried the 
experiment of jute the year before last again after some years. How 
much did they‘get? They got nothing, Sir. They spent much more; 
they laboured hard and tho return was very little with the result, that 
after suffering a great deal in this way they got malaria, epidemics, hala 
azar, cholera and much more sufferings o\it of the process through 
which they are to produce jute. Look at the insanitary conditions they 
live in. Impure water in tanks, foul air, germs of diseases, etc-,. * • • 

Mt. President: Order, order! I am afraid the Honourable Member is 
irrelevant. The question before the House is the export duty on jute. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Yes, Sir, and therefore I am asking exactly how 
aVe we going to meet the situation. My Honourable friend Mr. Bhore 
sitting over there, who represents the Agfncultural Department, orders 
a few phials of quinine to be sold through the post offices. And, Sir, 
is this the return out of those 3 crores of rupees which the Government of 
India are getting by exploitation? My Honourable friend from Bombay, 
Mr. Jayakar, yesterday said they are looting, committing dacoity. No, 
I mean the, other friend from the Swaraj Party—^Mr- Belvi or Mr- 
Abhyankar- My Honourable friend had said something like that- I do 
not agree with my Honourable friend, but. Sir, certainly in this case 
it is a glaring dacoity, a glaring mischief, that is done in the case of 
these poor cultivators who get nothing in return for what they do. HoW 
much do the Government look after their sanitation, how much do they 
give in the way of education, how much do they look after their hesdth 
and wjhat is done for these poor people? You are aware that in Bengal 
tJie death-rate is higher than the birth-rate. Year after, year you take 
8 erases or more in the way of duty. liljy friends. representifig the 
^up are sitting there very Wttlsdn: '‘.dhoop**)y very 

i are, Sir,, thie middlemen They are' from Calcutta, 

th^V arh' from Manchester; in England*, frbfii Dundee itt^ Scotlaiad< and' 
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other places. Piles and piles of jute are exported from India on pay¬ 
ment of—how much?—Bs, 3, 4 or 5 per maund to the cultivators. They 
produce beautiful stuff out of this jute from Bengal in the city of Man¬ 
chester (Honourable Members: “Dundee!*’)—yes, Dundee as well and 
they make money, out of it by selling these goods here in India. ^They 
export and they import and make money; and that is why, Sir, the 
Swaraj Party have made it a point to boycot and not to use Manchester 
goods but to stick to khaddar. But, Sir, will the Honourable the Finance 
Member find next year—I do not know whether be will be here himself—^a 
way to see that such a lot of money is not being looted from the wages of 
these poor cultivators, who earn their bread by the sw^eat of their brow, 
and that they receive something in return. Sir, agriculture is a trans¬ 
ferred subject, my Honourable friend Mr- Bhore will answer- T know 
it is the duty of the Ben^gal Government; but what about the other 
department of his friend that receives the money- Tlui Government of 
India has got a very bad machine and this machine, Sir, requires lubri¬ 
cating. There is somethingi more in the way of return needed- I wish 
to ask them how they can start to show some sympathy to the poor 
agriculturist. My Honourable friend Mr. Mukhtar Singli was speaking 
the other day about a certain kind of oil. What is the name? (Honour¬ 
able Members Olive oil!”; “Keshranjan Oil!”). No, no, not Kesh- 
franjan Oil- That is all pure water! I mean tube wells, sanitation 
health in rural areas- Not for lubricating the machinery of Govern¬ 
ment but for improving the villages. - • . 

Mr. President: Order, order! That ought to be enough. Sir Basil 
Blackett. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, as one of the hewers of wood 
and draw'ers of water w^ho ploughs the sands on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, that ven^ unlubricated bad machine, I submit for the 
benefit of the country, I am being looted, a glaring dacoity is being com¬ 
mitted upon me when I am asked to follow the Honourable Member (Mr. 
K. Ahmed). Sir, if I do not stick to khaddar I will stick to jute- 

If 1 may now pass on to the speech of the Honourable Mover I should 
like to begin by congratulating him on his thoroughly sound economic 
views on the subject of export duties- 

Mr. President: Mr. Kabeerud-din Ahmed’s? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, there is a Latin saying which 
says that somebody who was a ghost at the time was vox ei praeierea nihil^ 
which means that he w'^as sound and nothing else- I was passing from 
the ghost to the substantial motion. I should like to congratulate Mr. 
Neogy on his very sound views on the subject of export duties- The 
constitution of the United States absolutely prohibits'the imposition of 
an export duty, and if we were living in an ideal world in India I am 
not sure that I should not advocate the inclusion in the Oovernment of 
India Act of a prohibition of export duties all round- But if there are 
any export duties that can be justified I think the export duty on jute is 
a good case. It is, unlike the export duty on tea which was motioned 
earlier to-day,—^it is almost certain that no part of it wEatiaoever is paid 
by the producer and that the whole of it falls on the consumer. Mr- 
Nepgy suggested that it might possibly be a case where some part of it 
migut possiblyiall on, the producer; I do npt think ho went further than 
that and certainly tfie Fiscal Commission and the: Taimtion iiquiry 
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Committee do not bear him out in the suggestion that the producer pays. 
Mr. Neogy ended up with a request that we should refer the matter to 
the Tariff Board. I think he has misunderstood the recommendation of 
the Tlaxation Inquiry Committee on that point- They were considering 
the possibility of an increase in the duty and they said: 

“ a considerable increase in the rate of duty involves the likelihood of differential 
taxation on the iuhabltants of Bengal. The Committee do not recommend any increase 
in tKe rate of taxation, and in any case a necessary prelude to the consideration of 
any such increase would he an examination of its effect on trade by the Tariff Board.*' 

The (xoveniment of India havt‘ no present intention of proposing; an 
increase in the export duty on jute; so that the suggestion that the matter 
should be referred to the. Tariff Board, so far as it is based on the recom¬ 
mendation of tile Taxation Inquiry^ CJominittee, falls to the ground- The 
duty is one which to all appearances is paid entirely by the consumer. 
India is making the consumer, inaiiilv outside India, pay this duty- 
Mr. Neogy, I think, was not very serious in his suggestion that we 
should abolish it at an early date. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I did not say that. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I beg his pardon: did not oven 

su<igest that- What he was really after was that ho should get at any 
rate a portion of the proceeds of the duty for tin* (lovornniont of Bengal- 
Well, Sir, my views on the subject of export dutie^s and the desirability 
of getting rid of th^m altogether would be very stron^gly reinforced if it 
became the habit of any of the Provincial Governments to impose export 
duties- I think it would be most dangeroas from the point of view of 
the interest of India as a whole. Mr- Neogy suggests that we should 
give a part of the proceeds of this duty to Bengal chiefly, I think, on the 
ground that jute is mainly grown in Bengal; hut if it is not the prf)ducer 
in Bengal, but the consumer elsewhere who is really paying the duty. . • . 

Mr. K. 0. NeiOgy: Tliat is the point at issue- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Then there is no case whatever 
for Bengal taking the proceeds of this duty in preference to the central 
tax-payer; and, as I said at the beginning?, Mr. Neogy did not go much 
further than suggest that it was conceivable in certain hypothetical cir¬ 
cumstances, which probably do not exist at present, that some portion 
of the duty may possibly be paid by the producer. »Ke was very wisely 
wary in his statement to that effect- 

Mr. K. 0. Ne^Ogy: Bui, T said that even the present circumstances 
do warrant an examination- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: He is, 1 am afraid, now overstat- 
ing his case if that is really what he said, because I submit that in so far 
as economic doctrines are true at all—and we have -heard the other day 
that they are generally untrue—^this is a clear case where the economic 
f^ts show that the duty is and must be paid by the consumer. 

. On the question whether it is desirable that part of the duty should go 
to Bengal, the only argument can be, I think, that ,in connection with 
the . revision of the Meston Settlement, Bengal is entitled to a larger 
share of the. proceeds of taxation,, central atid provincial, than ahe gets at 
prei^ht, aiid* that thij^ may provide the means of assisting her But 
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that question is not immediatelv before the House. We are at the stage 
•at present of getting rid of the provincial contributions. This duty brings 
in something over Bs- 3J crores each year. It is obvious that the Central 
Government cannot spare a sum at all approaching that figure either for 
the purpose of reduction of the taxation alto^iether or for the purpose of 
handing it over to the provinces as a whole, still less for the purpose of 
handing it over to one particular province; and if it is a question of reduc¬ 
ing taxation I think that Mr. Neqgy would agree that there are other 
taxes which are more burdensome on the people of India than the export 
duty on jute, and that they should go first. I submit, therefore, that it is 
obvious that the time has not arrived either for abolishing the export duty on 
jute or for lianding ovct the duty in whole or in part to the Government 
of Bengal. 

Mr. President: Thr (question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Customs ’ he reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived* 


Export Duly on Ricc^ 

U. Tok Kyi (Burma: Non-European): I move that the Demand under 
the head “Customs” he reduced by Bs. 100. 

Sir, last week during the gcaieral discussion of the Budget 1 took up the 
question of the export duty on rice. But as my time limit was up I could 
not develop luy point. Sir, I will take this opportunity of doing so. Last 
week 1 tried to show that the export of rice to the United Kin^om formed 
a very small percentage of the total export from India and that therefore 
the export duty on rice has little or no effect whatever on the people of 
that kingdom. 1 also tried 1o show that the export, of wheat and tea to 
the United Kingdom formed a very large proportion of the total export from 
India. The export duty on w'heai has becuj abolished since 1873, and the 
duty on tea is about to be taken away this year. I am very glad of that 
and I hope that all the export duties will go in the near future and I also 
hgpe that the export duty on rice too will go. Sir, the duty on rice is in¬ 
jurious to India in general and to Burma in particular. The price of rice 
half a century ago w'as very very cht*ap and the poorer classes w’ere bene¬ 
fited by this. But it has risen enormously during the last fifty ye^irs. Sir. 
1 should like to take* the year 1873 and the year 1925, a period of Utile over 
- half a century. During that period, the price of rice has 

enormously risen in all provinces of India* In the Madras 
Presidency, at Ganjam, it has risen from Bs. U3 per maund in 1878 to 
Bs. 7*7 per maund in 1925. Similarly in the Bombay Presidency, at Karachi, 
it has risen from Bs. 2-5 per maund to Bs. 7*2 per maund. In the United 
Provinces, at Saharanpur, it has risen from Bs. 2*8 to Bs. 8*4. In the 
Punjab, at Amritsar, the price of rice has risen from Bs. 2*6 to Bs. 8*4. 
In Bengal, at a place called Bangpur, it has risen from Es. 1*9 to Es. 8*3 
In Bihar and Orissa, at Cuttack, it has risen from Es. 1*8 to Bs. 6*9 
In the Central Provinces at Baipur, it has risen from Es. 1*1 to Es. 6*8. 
In Assam, at Sylhet, it has risen from Bs. 1*8 to Es. 7*7. In Burma, at 
Taungoo, it has risen from Eg. 1*6 to Bs. 5*9. Sir, fr6m these figures you 
will see that the price of rice has risen all over India and in every province 
without any exception. It has’ risen enormously; dn some cases it has risen 
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ttiree times, and in several others it has risen to the extent of six times.. 
Sir, during the last year, that is in 1925-26, Burma exported 89 per cent, 
of the total export of rice from India. She is one of the biggest, if not the: 
biggest, rice-producing countries in the world, and yet I come across many 
a family in what is called the Dry Zone of Burma,—many a family whichn 
cannot have a full meal of rice. They have to take rice mixed with jowar,. 
a far inferior food-stuff. Sir, this sad state of things is greatly due, I 
think, to the export duty on rice. As I tried to show last week, export; 
duties in India at one time were abolished altogether, except the duty on. 
rice. I therefore S8ud then that the history of the rice duty was as black, 
as that of the cotton excise duty. Sir, the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber has just stated that in India we are not living in an ideal world. Buti 
while we do not expect to be in an ideal state, wo do expect that Govern¬ 
ment should try and make India as ideal a state as possible. Sir, the 
United States of America have absolutely prohibited the imposition of export 
duties, and I do not see any reason why India should not follow her 
example. Sir, I am well aware that the Taxation Inquiry Committee has 
recommended the retention of the duty on rice. They say that though India 
has not enjoyed the monopoly in rice, yet the duty that has been imposed 
all along has not done any injury to the country. Sir, I have tried to show 
that the price of rice has risen enormously throughput India during the 
last 50 years, and if in spite of this glaring fact it is contended that the 
high price of rice can not do any injury to the people of this country, 
especially the poorer classes, I do not know what else can. Sir, I think 
that the time has come for Government to give a further and more serious 
consideration to this question of the export duty on rice. 


Mr. B. DaS! Bir, I had no intention to intervene in this debate, but as 
my friend U. Tok Kyi has raised the question of high prices of rice, I 
feel it necessary to say a few words. I could not understand how the 
removal of the export duty on rice would in any way reduce the price of 
lice. I rather think that the Government should prohibit completely the 
export of rice in certain parts of the country, so that the rice grown in 
these localities may be consumed locally and the prices can be reduced 
thereby. I will give an instance. I come from Orissa, and my friend just 
now told the House that the price of rice has risen five times at CuttsMsk. 
Sir, while rice is sold at 5 seers to the rupee during the harvest season in 
British Orissa, in some of the neighbouring Indian States, where the export 
of rice is prohibited, rice is sold very often at 14 to 20 seers to the rupee, 
and the people of the neighbouring Indian States do not starve nor suffer 
from famine. I have also seen, Sir, in the Bombay Presidency in the 
Kathiawar States, that wherever exports of food-stuffs are prohibited, the^ 
people are in a better and more prosperous condition, and there is no starva¬ 
tion, no scarcity nor famine. In this connection I would particularly draw 
the attention of the House to the case of Orissa which is a perpetual famine- 
stricken countn\ There is at this very moment scarcity there due to floods* 
to’d due to drought, and the people are . starving. The Honourable the 
finance Member may say that “famine*' is a subject withm the doJtoain 
6f the Local Govemmehts, but yet the Government of India have adeqtiate 
and if the Government of India in conjunction with the Provincial^ 
GWi^t^ments can frame rules to prohibit the export of food-stiiffs grafha 
lififtdf com ftom one territory to another territory or even to outside India;. 
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then there would be ieKs JfUiii»'e i)i liiftia and less scarcity* We all know 
that the buying power or the purchasing power ol; the people is greatly 
reduced, and the Is. 6d. ratio will reduce the buying power and staying 
power of the people very much further, and even if the people have money, 
they will not be able to buy an adequate quantity of food-stuffs owing to 
high prices, and as prices are raised through export, there is always famine 
and scarcity in the provinces. I therefore hope that the Government will 
consider the proposition in a manner so that there ^\'ill be no export from 
one province to another province and from India to outside India and 
thereby bring about a cheap supply of food grains to all and do a great 
humane act. Where there is famine, let there be no export of food-stuffs. 

Bai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Boy (Bengal Mahajan Sabha: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : Sir, I had no desire to intervene in this debate but I really do not 
understand what my Honourable friend from Bunna really meant by saying 
that the price of rice would go down as a matter of fact if the export duty 
is removed. I hold, on the other hand, the contrary view. It is a well- 
known principle of economics that revenue duties should be imposed upon 
exports pf food-grains. That was the position which I took up when 1 
had to appear before the Fiscal Commission. In fact. Sir, the question of 
export of rice w’as the theme of an animated controversy in the Bengal 
Legislative Council and one of my friends, W'ho w^as an exporter of rice, 
was against the prohibition of exports. It is a w^ell-known fact that the 
Besolution of my friend was defeated in the Bengal Legislative Council 
and we who were in favour of keei)ing down the prices by prohibiting export 
of rice from India succeeded then. The imposition of export duties as a 

matter of fact for revenue purposes w’ould help the public exchequer and 

its removal will not keep down the prices of rice, as has been put forw’ard 
by my Honourable friend from Bunna. In fact, Bengal exports very^ largely 
rice but Bunna has the highest figure since they export the largest 

quantity of rice, and I think it would be better if higher export 

duties are imposed upon the export of rice for revenue purposes. 

Sir, I oppose the motion of mv friend from Burma. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I entirely agree with the last 
speaker, and with the Honourable Mr. Das, that the export duty on rice 
can hardly be a factor or a cause of the rise of rice prices. (It is a very 
difficult phrase!) I do not know’ that there is anything very much more 
for me to say. The Honourable Member has not to-day raised the interest¬ 
ing question of Burma’s claim to get the rice duty for itself, so I need not 
touch on that. Nor has he to-day, I think, used the argument that he 
used the other day that the rice duty fell on the producer in Burma, He 
did, how’ever, the other day claim that the rice duty fell on the producer m 
Burma. That is a proposition which I am inclined to dispute. India now 
contributes approximately 50 per cent, of the total rice exports of the 
world. Her two chief competitors are Indo-China and Siam which contri¬ 
bute >about 40 per cent. Both Indo-China and Siam impose export duties 
at least as high as the export duty imposed by India. Now, if Indo-China 
and Siam were to abolish their export duties, then I would adtnit at once 
that, if the export duty in India w’^as retained, it would tend to fall on the 
producer of the export. But so long as the export duty on rice going from 
India is less than or not greater than the export duty iiriposed by Burma's 
two chief competitors, I think it is clear that the duty in all three cases 
must be falling mainly, if oiot entirely, on the consumer because yoii have 
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a case of a practical monopoly for which there is a steady demand. 1 have 
heard it argued that nevertheless the producer in Burma is paying this duty 
because, if India were to abolish it and Siam and Indo-China were to retain 
their export duties, then the difference which the Government lost would 
go into the pockets of the producer in Burma. That is possibly true but 
r think the immediate effect of the abolition of the duty by India would bo 
to force Indo-China and Siam to follow suit and then all that would have 
happened would have been that the consumers all over the world who are 
at present contributing to the exchequers of Siam and Indo-C'hina and 
India would be relieved of that charge, and so long as wc are not in the 
happy position of being; able to abolish all expoi’t dutit's and so long as then^ 
are other taxes which have a claini to our attention in priority from the point 
of view of the interests of the people of India, 1 am afraid I can hold 
out little hope that the export duty on rice is likely to he abolished at an 
early date. 

‘ Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the demand under the head ‘ Customs ’ l)e reduced hy Rs. 100."' 

The motion was negatived. 

Customs policy—Land Frontiers. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: Sir, T move that tlu‘ l)(*mand under the head '‘Cusloms'* 
be reduced by Re. 1. 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Raiigaswami Iyengar, in his able speech 
has already referred to the subject of absence* of effective land customs 
frontiers of India. I propose to deal with a small fraction of the problem, 
and I have no desire, Sir, to go into the details to-day as it is nearly limch 
time. I will only call the attention of the House to paragraphs 150 and 
152 of the Taxation Enquiry Gonimittee’s Report, which refers to the 
growth of smuggling and that mainly in the iieighbourhood of the Western 
Presidency. In rny iunnble judgment, Sir, this is entirely due to the with¬ 
drawal of the Vira-mgaum line and the creation of a convention which tlu* 
Govenunent of India agreed to contract with the Indian Maritime States. 
Sir, in paragraph 150 of the Report, the House will find this stated: 

In some ca.ses, notably that of the Kathiawar State.s, through which there have 
been very large importations of goods subject to high rates of duty, such as matches 
and silks, these conventions do not appear to have fully effected their purpose.” 

'The Taxation Enquiry Committee, therefore, recommended skilled inquiry 
into the whole question and I should like to know from the Treasury^ Bench 
whether they have accepted this recommendation and what further action 
they propose to take to stop smuggling and make the convention effectivei. 

Smuggling of Saccharine. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir> I wish to raise the question of the policy of Government with regard 
to the smuggling of saccharine on this amendment of my friend Mr. Roy. 

IGr. Sr 0* Neogy; He has not moved it, 

; m K. 0. Boy: I haye moved it. 
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Mr. J^nadas M. Mehta: He has moved it; his amendment offers an 
opportunity of reviewing the results of the policy of Government on the 
saccharine trade in India. Sir, in 1928, the Government raised the duty 
on saccharine to Bs. 20 a lb. and the result was that on account of this 
heavy duty saccharine began to be smuggled; smuggling of a very during 
character from tlie frontiers of India suf)planted the normal imports of 
saccharim*; the legitimate saccharine trach; was ptiralysed and the Gov¬ 
ernment lost every rupee of revenue which they used to get when the 
customs duty on saccharine was very iow. Turning to the Accounts of 
the Sea-borne Trade of India for December, 1926, T find that ever since the 
raising of I he duty on saccharine to Us. 20 a lb. only out^ pound of saccdiarine 
has been imported and the lakhs of rupees of customs duty have been lost. 
In the course of the previous two years,* not a single ib. of saccharine 
seems to have been imported if this statement in the Accounts of the Sea¬ 
borne Trad(j and Navigatioji is correct. Sir. honest saccharine^ merchants 
in Domhay found that tlee smuggle'rs were getting the better of Govern¬ 
ment; particularly from the IV)ndi(*horry and Ooa sidt*. smuggling was car¬ 
ried on on an extensive scab?, and the conclusive t(‘stimoiiv of smuggling was 
that wit}i the. duty on saccharine at Hs. 20 a lb. one could huv saccharine 
in the bazaars ol BcanbaN at lis. 4 a lb. Saccdiarine, Sir, is also used as a 
medicinal drug. The evil effect of the smuggling was that adulteration of 
saccharine also went on; (lovernmtmt lost whatever revenue it had got, 
the honest tradei* was ruined and tht‘ only profitable business about 
SHccharin(‘ was that of thc‘ smuggler over tlu^ Indian frontiers and of the. 
man who took advantage of that smuggling inside the Indian boundar\\ 
The matter was brought to the notic(‘. of (hwernmeiit by a deputation of 
saccharine merchants in Bombay. They pointed out various ways and 
means by winch the honest trader could be protected, th(‘ revenues of the 
country could be protected, ftud the smuggler could be discouraged. But 
the Government, somehow or other, took no notice of the representations 
of the trade and of tln^ lionest dealer in saccharine. Instead, this time 
last year they reduced the* duty on saccharine t(^ Us. 5 a lb. in order to try 
and see whetluT that would discourage smuggling. But subsequent events 
have shown that even a Us. 5 duty per lb, was such a heavy inducement 
to the. smuggler that up till now we do not find that the saccharine imports 
have iinprov('d af all; th(‘ matter has been times without number brought 
to the notice of the Honourable file Commerce Member; in the city of 
Bombay and Calcutta Iv'o people at least who lind not a roof under which 
to live, have built palatial houses and own lakhs of rupees as a result of 
this smuggling and the benefits derived from smuggliacf. Attempts 
were made by us last year to keep the duty at Us. 20 to protect 
onr sugar revenue and to induce Government to do their duty 
properly at the frontiers in order to prevent smuggling, but the 
Government, who are so w^atehful of law and order when politics are 
concerned, sleep over their business w^hen the smuggling over the land 
frontier dared and defied their customs line, and to-day the result has been 
w^hat I have showm; several lakhs of revenue have been lost, the honest 
trader has lost his business and the only person w'ho has flourished is the 
smuggler. Therefore, T think this House should show^ its disapproval of 
the policy of the Government by throwing out this grant under *‘Customs’*. 

Sir Walter Willson: Sir, I have only one very short remark to makeS, 
which perhaps comes under this igrrant, as regards the customs poliev 
and land frontiers. I have no intention of detaining the Hoim by 
repeating the remarks T made the other dav on the Budget Debate in 
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regard to the importations of sugar at Kathiaw*air coast ports. The 
thing is that in winding up the debate the Finance Member .entirely 
forgot to make any reference to that, and if he can do so under this 
heading, there will be no oocasicm for me to address the House further 
on this point. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, the point raised by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta revives the controversy of last year on the question of 
what was the best means of dealing with the admittedly difficult pro¬ 
blem of the saccharine duty. In order to protect the sugar industry a 
heavy duty on saccharine is unavoidable. All countries of the world have 
found it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to administer a heavy 
saccharine duty and various remedies have been chosen- This time last 
year the Government of India reduced the duty from Es- 20 to Es- 5- 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta fom^it very valiantly and with his usual skill 
against that proposal in favour of an alternative of his own, for which 
I think we all admitted at the time there was a groat dt'al to be said- 
But his complaint to-day, I think, is simply that there was bad smug- 
,^ling of saccharine before the Government made that change- I do not 
think that he made any point that smuggling is still continuing. It is 
true that we have not got a large revenue from saccharine since that 
date but my information is that the complaints of difficulties owing to 
illicit import, i.e., the smuggling in of saccharine have entirely ceased - 
since the change of the duty. If that is not the case, it may be that 
the complaints will revive. I have no very great confidence that any¬ 
body will completely solve this difficulty but I can assure the House that 
up to this date at any rate, to all appearances, the action of the Gov- 
* emment has met with success and we have had no reason to complain. 
If Mr. Jamnadas Mehta thinks that there is still reason for complaint 
Government will be only too ready to look into the complaints and, if 
necessary, reconsider their policy. 

I now turn to the question raised by Mr. K. C- Eoy and Sir Walter 
Willson, t.e., our policy in regard to the land frontiers in Kathiawar. The 
question of smuggling—I should not say smuggling—t he question of 
the import of goods into British India through the Kathiawar ports 
has become one of increasing difficulty and complexity. When the 
arrangement which is now in force was entered into between the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Darbars of the States concerned and the 
Viramgam customs line was withdrawn, it was stated that if the fiscal 
interests of British India were proved to be in serious danger from the 
operation of that agreement, it would have to be reconsidered* I am not 
in a position to say very much as to the action that the Government of 
India are taking in the matter- We have, however, decided, subject to 
' the consideration of any representations received from the States, to stop 
free transhipment to Kathiaw^ar ports with effect from Auril Ist. Other 
•^steps are contemplated in the near future, but they involve negotiations 
with the Indian States concerned and the nature of these steps and 
the progress of negotiations are not matters which can be discussed with 
adV^antage to the progress of those negotiations at this moment on the 
floor of the House. I should like, however, to add an assurance that the 
Govemmi^t will do everything in their power to safeguard the establish- 
^4 ^ their own ports while- at the same time having due regard 

plo the degitimate right§ of the States ooncemed* 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants' Chamber; Indian 
Commerce): Sir, I wish to address a few words regarding what the 
Honourable the Finance Member has said in the latter part of his speech- 
I think his statement is satisfactory as far as it goes, but I am sure 
he realises that the trade of any port, once diverted, takes a very yery 
long time, if at all, to come back to the old position. 1 need not em¬ 
phasise the fact that by the policy followed by certain Kathiawar States 
the prosperity of Bombay, and in fact, the'ability of Bombay even to 
retain her old position, is in great danger. Any delay that may happen 
hereafter in putting right the wrong that has been done during the last few 
years is, to my mind, a grave danger to Bombay. But T do not wish 
to harp only on the question of Bombay. I cannot help feeling that if the 
inroads that are being made into the (‘ustoms revenue of British India are 
•allowed to be tolerated the danger is that other Indian States may be 
encouraged to follow the same line- 

. I understand from the Honourable the Finance Member that if the 
ifiscal interests of British India are proved to be in danger this agreement 
with Indian States could be revised. May I venture to ask if he will 
give the feouse figures as to the extent of the inroads made into the 
customs revenue of British India, during the current financial year, or, 
if he prefers it, during the past year? How much has been imported by 
those various })orts direct? Let me give 'him a very rough estimate as I 
have heard it in Bombay, and that is close upon a crore of rupees, if not* 
more, as the loss in customs rt^venue alone to British India during the 
current year. The actual loss of "such a sum is serious and I submit that 
it is a figure which ought to make the Government of India think very 
iseriously and take such action as they think possible without the least 
delay. My motive to-day in addressing the House on the Honourable 
Member's speech is to ask if he can give us an approximate idea of the 
time in which the Govemment of India will arrive at a decision. I do 
not wsh to press him for further discussion on the floor of the House- 
Unfortunately, this House cannot discuss matters affecting) Indian States, 
but this is such a grave issue that I venture to submit that an approxi¬ 
mate idea of the date by which the Government of India propose to come 
-to a decision may bo given to us now. 

Sir, if it wore a question only of diversion of traffic by means which 
could be justified, one could even have a little patience. The diversion 
of traffic is by means which, I have no hesitation in saying in the case 
of some States at least, are far from straight, means which cannot 
possibly be regarded as justifiable- Why encourage continuation of such 
iinethods a moment longer than can be helped? What is happe^ning to¬ 
day to Bombay may happen within a few months to some other p(«rt. 
'And after all, is it fair to the tax-payer in British India that delay should 
be tolerated in a matter where the inroads on the revenues of British 
India go into a crore of rupees? I hope that the Honourable the 
Finance Member will give us a few figures in the direction that T have 
indicated and that,he will at least see his way to name appmximatdy 
the period within which' Government of India will come out with tbefr 
.decision in order that the spirit of the agreement with the States con¬ 
cerned may be fully observed by both sides. 

Mr. President: I think i^will be more convenient if Honourable Mem¬ 
bers who desire to speak on these cuts speak before the Honourable the 
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^Finance Member speaks. If any Honourable Member desires that the 
Pinancje Member should iinswer any point made by him, he must catch the 
eye of the Chair before the Finance Member rises because there is no 
right of reply when the Finance Member could again speak- In this 
case, however, I give him the permission. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 was just going to rise and ask 
if I might make a statement in view of what my Honourable friend, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, has just mentioned. Without necessarily en¬ 
dorsing everything that he said, T have no quarrel with his statement- It 
is a most important issue, it is an issue that must be decided as quickh 
as possible- 1 cannot give at this moment facts or figures, but 1 am 
prepared to agree that his estimate of a crore of rupees is not very much 
yvide of the mark as to the figure that we are losing at tlu^ present 
moment. As regards the date, T am not in a position to prophi'sy, but 
I am in a position however to promise- T will give this promise that the 
matter will be decided as soon as I can possibly secure a decision. It would 
not be useful to attempt an estimate of the date, but, as I have stated, 
we are taking immediate action to stop transhipment from the 1st April. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Direct shipment is still in vogue and 
may increase- What steps will the Government take to stop that? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It will afford some relief, but I 
recognise that it can only be a comparatively unimportant preliminary 
step- 

Mr« President: The question is: 

That the Demand under the head ‘ Customs ’ be reduced by Re. 1.” 

The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty Minutes to Three 
of the Clock- 


Thc Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty Minutes to Three 
of the Clock, Mr- President in the Chair- 


Mr. President: The question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Rs. 70,93,000 be granted to the CJovernor Qeiieral in 
Council to defray the charges that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Customs 

Hr. M. K. Acharya: Sir, witli your permission T rise to oppose this 
Demand. I do so not on the ground vifhich was discussed yesterday, 
namely, of general constitutional advance. That point was discussed yester¬ 
day and the vote of the House recorded on it; but there are other grounds 
on which it is open to this House to oppose every Demand, if they have 
got, as I think they have, very many and serious grievances against the 
Hstecutive. It will be open to the !House to refuse supplies i|^n every 
Demmid, and it is on that general principle that I want, if possible, to 
appeal 16 the Members, at least on this iaide of the House, to join me in 
vtbtin^ Bgainst the granting of the Demand that is now before the Hous^: 
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I have got the excellent authority of no less a personage than Sir Alex¬ 
ander Muddiman himself, who said last year that this principle of the 
refusal of supplies can very well be raised on this particular Demand of 
CustomSf and as an opinion coming from such a high personage always 
carries special weight, I will read out what Sir Alexander Muddiman said 
Inst year. It was with reference to Mr. Jinnah's desire to take up some 
other item of the Demands first, and this is what Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man said: 

“ What he really intends to do is to endeavour to induce the House to refuse 
supplies and if that is the case, what better opportunity has he got than the Demand 
under Customs?** 

Therehre, here is the opportunity given to us to-day, the Demand 
under Customs. I trust that every Member, every elected Member, on 
this side of the House at least, will feel that we have got very many and 
serious grievances against the Government; and it will be only by way of 
establishing our own right in trying to get our grievances redressed if to¬ 
day w'^e refuse to grant the Demand put before us. I may also add that 
in 1924 this right w^as sought to be established in this House when four 
Demands w^ere successively throwm out. I say that in order to draw^ the 
aitention of the Government to this principle, as many as four Demands 
v/cre throw'll out in succession .... 

Mr, President: Order, order. The Honourable Member know's that 
debate was allowed only on one Demand, and with regard to the other 
three Demands they were simply voted dowm without speeches. The 
Honourable Member is aw'are of that fact. 

Mr. M« K. Acharya: I shall only make a few remarks. I simply said 
that there was a precedence in this House. 

Mr. President: I want to warn the Honourable Member that be should 
not discuss the constitutional issue on every Demand for grants. An 
‘Opportunity w^as afforded to the House on the motion of Mr. J.ayakar to 
say everything the House w'anted to say on the question of grievances 
before supplies or on the question of constitutional reforms. But at 
present we are considering the merits of each Demand. If the Honour¬ 
able Member wants to throw out every Demand on the constitutional issue 
he is at. liberty to do so by voting it dowm. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I bow to your ruling, Sir, and appeal to every 
elected Member to realise that we have got very substantial and serious 
grievances. Some could have been redressed before, but as that has not 
been done, I wish, Sir, you had been a little kinder and allowed me to 
say one or tw’o things. However, I am not going to assume the privileges 
of the Front Benches but will appeal . . . 

Mr. President: What does the Honourable Member suggest? Does' he 
suggest that the Front Benchers get greater opportunities and priviteges 
which are denied to the Back Benchers? 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I beg your pardon. Sir, I did not mean anything 
of the sort. 

Mr. President: Honourable Members should be more careful in the 
choice of their language. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: I simply meant that the-Front Benches are cer¬ 
tainly better off in getting opportunities to ventilate our grievances; not 
that they do not always speak on relevant matters, v 
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Mr. President; Is it the suggestion of the Honourable Member that 
the Front Benchers are permitted the Chiiir to talk irrelevantly, and 
tljat the Chair denies that opportunity to the Back Benchers? 

Mr. M. K. Acharya: i never said so. I did nol mean it—(Mr. K. 
Ahmed here interi’upted b\il the remark was inaudible at the reporters' 
table). 1 leave that to my friend there. That is a part of luy friend’s 
work. 1 wa.s merely appealing bo my friends on this sid(‘ of the House 
i!ial we have got many grievances * and that until they arc redressed we 
should vote down all these Demands. 

Mr. president: The question is: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Rs, 70,93,000 be granted to the Governor General im 
Council to defray the charges that will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the Slst day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Customs *.** 

The Assembly divided: 


Abdul Aziy., Khan Bahadur Mian. j 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawuh Sir Sahibzada. ' 
Ahmed. Mr. K. : 

Allison, Mr. F. W. j 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur i 
Nawabzada Sayid. | 

Ayaiigar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. i 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha ! 
Gopalaswami. 

Blackett, The Hojiourable Sir Basil. 
Chalmers, Mr. T. A. 

Coatmari. Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Dalai, Sir Bomanji. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Gavin Jones, Mr. T. 

Oidney, Lieut.^C/olonel H. A. J. 
Grah^, Mr. L. 

Haigh. Mr. P, B. 

Howell. Mr. E. B. 
limes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh. Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 


Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi, Mr. 
Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 
Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Bangaswami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 

Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Chunder, Mr. Nirmal Cfi’under. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Qiandra. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Iyengar, Mr. A. Bangaswami. 
Iyengar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jogiah. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Kartar Singh, Sardar. 

Mehta, Mr. Jamnadas M. 

The motion was adoptdH. 


Kabul .SiiJgh Bahadav, Risaldar -Major 
and Honorary Ca])fain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

J^iiidsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Kev. I)r. E. M. 

Mitra. The Konourahie Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Afuddimaii, The Ifojiourable Sir 
Alexatider. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Ran, Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy, Mr. K. 0. 

Roy. Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan. 

Roy, Sir Gauen. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr. M. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib M. Harbilas. 
Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yakub, 'Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Banga Iyer, Mr, C. S. 

Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, BThan 
Bahadur. 

Shafee, Maulvi Muhammad. 
Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

S’ngh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 
Sinh^Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tok Kyi, U. 
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Demand No. 23— ^Indian Postal and Telegraph Department. 

The Hoxi9ttrable Sir BaeU Blackett: Sir, I move that a sum not ex¬ 
ceeding Es. 10,34,06,000 be granted to the Governor General in Council 
to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the Blst day of March 192B, in respect of the ‘‘Indian Postal 
and Telegraph Department*'. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha (Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal Pur- 
ganas: Nou-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to move that the Demand under 
the head “Indian Postal and Telegraph Department’^’ be reduced bv 
Es. 1,5CK). 

1 want to make it clear at the outset, Sir, that this is a token cut, 
and when I move this cut I want to express my regret that there is no 
policy before us upon wliich we can look with any amount of confidence. 
We have neither reduction in postal rates nor contented employees nor 
adequate postal facilities in the. rural areas. I do not minimise, however, 
the earnestness of the Honourable Member in cliarge of the Department 
to serve the public. What I regret very mud) is fact that he has 
jiccornplislied practically nothing. Tii 1924-25 we find there wen^ 19,625 
post offices and 49,959 letter-boxes, and these were 162 post offices and 
j 24 letter-boxes more than on the ‘list Mardi 1924. The House will see 
at once in this country with a pcipulation of 329 juillions, how far the 
number of post offices and letter-boxes is' adequate. So the purpose for 
whicti this department exists is far from being iidequately served with 
the present policy of the Department. (An Honourable Member: “Ques¬ 
tion.**) 

Now, Sir, let us see what is the nature of the administration. 1 ad¬ 
mit, Sir, that there is a greater degree of Indiaiiisation in this department 
than in other departments of the Government but the administration is 
by no means economical. It is as top-heavy as other departments, and 
its employees are equally discontented. I was looking Into the pamphlet 
that has been circulated to us about the action taken on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Eetrenchment Committee. I would refer the House to page 
93, paiagraph 8, of the Eetrenchment Committee's Eepo'rt. The Com¬ 
mittee recommended a reduction in the number of officers. It runs as 
follows: 

“ The number of officers employed has increased from 414 in 1913-1914 to 679 or 
by 32 per cent, whereas the number of other staff has only increased by 17 per cent.**; 

and the recommendation is that the number of officers should be reduced 
to the level necessary to obtain the same ratio of officers to other staff 
as that which obtained in 1913-14. But what do we find? We find from 
the report of the action taken, that the recommendation has been ex¬ 
amined and I quote the finding: 

** It has been pointed out that the increase of officers includes 44 officers who on 
revision of pay were automatically classed as such. The balance of 44 includes 17 
officers and 15 officers respectively of the new Wireless and Telephone branches in 
which no reduction is possible. Of the remaining 12 officers 6 have been reduced. 
No further reductions are possible.** 

Now, Sir, the explanation of the action taken does not make us wiser 
than what we were. We are not told how and when the recommendation 
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was examined and by whom, and what were the data on which the en¬ 
quirers found further reduction impossible. I have no intention of reduc¬ 
ing the efficiency of the department, but I suggest that we must 
clearly that we have neither more nor less than wluxt is necessary. Ihe 
Government, as tlie House is well aw’are, is notorious for its top-heavy ad¬ 
ministration in every department; and it is one of tlie duties of the House 
to raise its voice against such a state of tiling. I would again invit^ the 
attention of the House to paragraph 9 of the lletrenchment Committee’s 
Leport. The lletrenchment Committee says—1 will only read tlie last 
part of it: 

** We think that the figures we have quoted indicate that there is a considerable 
field for economy in the staff employed in the telegraph offices.’* 

The action that is proposed to be taken with regard to this is as follows : 

** The Director-General has shown that the sanctioned strength of telegraphists in 
1921-22 was not in excess of requirements. It appears that in making their calculations 
the Committees did not take into account the authorised portion of telegraphists 
employed on non-operative duties and the additional leave reserve thereon.” 

And then after the remark comes the statement: 

” A rcducti'"'* m the strength of telegraphists is being effected as a result of the 
adoption of a higher standard of output in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Ryan Committee. The existing surplus is being gradually worked off by Res¬ 
tricting recruitment as fai- as pbssible.” 

What do we find after a perusal of the liyan Committee s lieport *.’ We 
see that the Kyari Committee under the head “Employment of telegraph¬ 
ists on non-operative duties” suggest the replaoemcnt of ojicrators by 
clerical staff. Then under the head “Combined offices”—paragraph 97— 
it is suggested that the abolition of the small offices will gradually econo¬ 
mise the staff of the department and the Committee are therefore of opi¬ 
nion that the policy of converting the departmental into combined offices 
should be vigorously and consistently pursued. Then in jiaragraph 109 
we see that the Committee are of opinion that the ultimate proposal of 
.)0 per cent. general service and 50 per cent, special service should be 
the aim of the department and the recruitment so adjusted as to make 
this proposal practicable. And last but not least they .suggest the method 
which seems to have drawn the attention of tlu? department. Out 
of these four methods of effecting economies in the department it appears 
froth the note appended that only one has been resorted to. We have 
yet to know how the department has dealt with the other recommenda¬ 
tions of the Eyan Committee so far as retrenchment in the department is 
concerned. Further, on page 95, paragraph 10, the Ectrenchment Com¬ 
mittee recommended economy in the engineering and lino staff. It has 
been said that the question was carefully considered but no reduction has 
been found to be feasible. Here again, Sir, we do not know what sort 
of examination was made and why no economies could be effected as re- 
commanded by that Committee, because we know that the Inchcape 
Ccihmittee went thoroughly into the question and after giving the matter 
full consideration recommended those cuts. When the department does 
not act up to these recommendations, we naturally get suspicious about 
otherwise of not actmg up to those recommendations, 
agam to draw the attention of the House to page 97. In para. 16 
Committee recommended that outside tenders should m future do 
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<>btained for all large buildings and in this view the Director (general 
concurs. But we have here a long rigmarole in the renxfurks ot 

this brochure. It runs as follows: 

“Recent experience goes to show that the employment of private agency 
building projects of this department will not as a general rule be {profitable. Tm 
officers of the department have not the necessary Engineering qualifications m respect 
of buildings and there are obvious objections to the employment of the P. W. u* on 
the technical scrutiny of plans prepared by private agency.*' 

This, I venture to submit, Sir, is a very bold generalisation and I for one 
am not prepared to take it lying down. It goes on further: 

The better class of private firms would not agree to take on work if they knew 
•that they were going to be interfered with by the P. W. D. It has accordingly been 
decided to entrust original construction works as hitherto tO| the agency of the P. W. D. 
or the Military Works as the case may be, except in cases in which the employment 
of private agency is clearly advaritageenis.** 

1 do not know what is meant by being “clearly advantageous”. That 
r.eeds some explanation and I await the explanation before I proceed fur¬ 
ther with this particular matter. 

I want also to know w^hat facilities and publicity are given for inviting 
tenders from private firms and private individuals. 

In paragraph 29 a complaint has been made by the Ifetrenchment Com¬ 
mittee about over-printing of postcards and telegraph and other forms. 
Now I find that no satisfactory reduction has been made under this head 
in spite of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee. The 
explanation given is as follows: 

** It was not found possible to effect this reduction; on the contrary the actual 
expenditure during 1923-24 exceeded the budget grant of Rs. 12,78,000 by Ks. 2^,74,000 
which was composed of an excess of Rs. 39,27,000 over the grant for cost of postage 
stamps and of the saving of Rs. 53,000 in the grant of items of other expenditure.*’ 

Now further on it says that the excess of Rs. 89,27,000 is therefore 
exceptional and non-recurring and he justifies it: I do not want to r^ad 
that to the House now, 

I think I have now brought to the attention of this House some of 
those items in which I do nob think sufficient reduction has been made; 
and I venture to suggest that more economies could have been effected 
in this department and the money thus saved could have been spent for 
purposes for which this department exists, had the Member in chaiRe 
had a strong will. I will not detain the House longer by narrating the griev¬ 
ances of the postal employees in detail, because I see that cuts have been 
given to discuss these questions by other Honourable Members of the 
House. Bui I cannot but draw the attention of the House to the pay 
which has been allowed to the postal employees in Bihar. It wpuld 
appear that whereas in 'places like Rangoon, Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Ahmedabad, etc., th^ rates of pay varv from Rs. 40 to Rs. 140, the pay 
of the employees in Bihar is only Rs. 85 to Rs. 120. This is a very grave 
injustice so far as Bihar is concerned. I suggest that they should get as 
much as is given to employees in Bengal~that is, Rs. 40 to Rs. 140. The 
SHxne is the case in Madras and we see this very sort of representation 
they have made to the Honourable Member. 

Hr. H, H. Joehl; May I suggest, Sir, on a point of order, whether it 
would not be convenient f6r Members to discuss the Question of the postal 
empldvees under one separate cut instead of its being discussed among 
several otliers? 
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Mr. President: What method is convenient for Honourable Members ia 
not a point of order. It is for them to consider what they should do. I 
should very much prefer that one question is discussed at one time as* 
suggested by the Honourable Member. 

Hr. Ghaman Lall (West Punjab: Non-Muhammadan): May I suggest 
one thing, Sir? I was not here at the time you called my name; I was- 
locked out, and this is my earliest opportunity of coming in; and if you 
will allow me to move the cut standing in my name, it would cover all 
ether cuts, and the whole matter could be discussed. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer (Eohilkutid and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Eural): On a point of order, Sir; I have given notice of a cut on 
the grievances of subordinate employees. I should like to know if the 
Honourable Member’s discussion of the grievances of postal employees 
will exclude me from moving my amendment. 

Mr. President: The point of order will be settled when it arises, not. 
now. 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha: By way of explanation, Sir, I may make 
it clear to the House that what I am discussing is the policy of the de¬ 
partment and I have made it clear in the beginning of my speech that 
the policy pursued by the department is beneficial to none, and that 
the discontent of the employees is one of the aspects. If the item of 
the grievances of the subordinate employees is excluded by the mere fact 
of my referring to it, then I shall leave it to those Honourable Members 
who have taken special pains to study this subject, and I shall refer to 
one or two other points. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member has already taken ten minutes• 
on {hat point. 

Kumar Oanganand Sinlia: Then, Sir, I think I should leave this ques¬ 
tion to other Honourable Members to discuss, and I resume my seat. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That the Demand under the head ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 1,500.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: I have also given a cut for .... 

Mr, President: I am afraid I cannot allow the Honourable Member 
to go back to previous amendments now. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural);] 
I beg to move that the Demand under the head “Indian Postal and Tele¬ 
graph Department (including Working Expenses)” be reduced by Es, 1,600.. 

Mr. President : Does the Honourable Member wish to raise the question 
of reduction of postal rates? 

■ Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Yes, Sir. 

Mx. President: That is relevant under the Finance Bill, and not under, 
this Demand for Grant. 
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Mr. Aanar Nath Butt: I beg to submit, Sir, that this is one ol the 
grievances which I want to bring to the notice of the Front Benches by 
a token cut. I am not going to move any amendment that the postal 
rates should be reduced from one anna to half an anna and so on, but 
am simply laying before the House the grievances of the people of this 
country owing to the high postal rates. 

Mr. President: The proper occasion to raise that question is when the 
Finance Bill comes up, and not now. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: If I may be permitted to say so, Sir, this is a 
sort of censure on the department for not lowering the postal rates. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries and 
Labour): May I speak on the point of order. Sir? I do not quite under¬ 
stand whom the Honourable Member wishes to censure. The question 
which has been raised at the present moment is with reference to the 
legislation passed by this House. And, Sir, I may say that your predeces¬ 
sor on a ])revious occasicjn refused to allow the question of postal rates tO' 
be discussed in connection with a cut in the Demand for Grants. I would 
refer, Sir, to the Legislative Assembly Debates, Volume V, Part HI, 
pages 2295-96, and also to page 2108. I may also mention, Sir, that the 
practice is the same in the House of Commons, and I would refer in this 
connection to May’s Book, page 538, where it is stated that the administra¬ 
tive action of a department is open to debate, but the necessity for legisla- 
t^\.n and matters involving legislation cannot be discussed in Committee 
of Supply. 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: On -a point of order, Sir. I beg to point out 
that under section 67(2), we cannot bring in any legislation for reducing 
the }>ostal rfit(‘s. Therefore, we have to take this opportunity to censure 
those Government officials who administer the Postal Department. Of 
course, my friend need not be perturbed by our censuring the visible 
symbol of the bureaucracy who adminislor the Department. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member knows that the department 
administers the particular Act which this Legislature has passed and it is 
onen to Honourable Members to amend that Act when the Finance ffill 
comes. The Honourable Member wants to censure Government for not 
reducing postal rates. That can be done only by the amendment of the 
present Act. You cannot censure Government for collecting postal rates 
sanctioned by legislature. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: May T say a word, Sir. 

Mr. President: After the ruling is given the Honourable Member can¬ 
not have a word. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: 1 did not know that the ruling had been given. 

Mr. A. Bangaswaml Iyengar: T do not propose to move my cut,* Sir. 

Dearth of Post Offices in the Chota Nagpur Division, 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh (Chota Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
.1 also have given notice of a‘ cut under this head. 

Mr. President: Is it passed over? ^ 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: Yes. Sir. 

Demand under the head ‘Indian and Telegraph Department 

(incliiding Working Expense^)* be reduced by Rs. 1,500.** 
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Mr. President: Then the Honourable Member should have risen from 
.Ms seat when Mr. Amar Nath Dutt was called. A Member must groteot 
his rights. 

. Hr. Earn Narayan Singh: I had risen from my seat, Sir, but unfor¬ 
tunately I failed to catch your eye, I did rise before Mr. Amar Nath Butt 
was called. 1 have given notice of a separate amendment but I do not 
know why it has been bracketed with that of my friend Mr. Kumar 
Oanganand Sinha, 

Mr. PreiBldent: If the Honourable Member says that he had risen wheh 
Mr. Amar Nath Butt was called, I should allow him to move his amend- 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: I move that the Bemand under the he^d 
"'Indian Postal and Telegraph Bepartment'* be reduced by Bs. 1,500. Sir, 
in moving this reduction, I have to lay before this House and the Govern¬ 
ment certain grievances of my constituency. In the speech which the 
Honourable the Finance Member delivered the other day, he said that 
‘" the Postal and Telegraph Bepartment, as the House is aware, is treated 
not as a profit-earning institution but as an organization whose energies 
are directed to supplying postal and telegraph facilities to the general 
public Sir, in his speech he says that it is an organization for supplyiug 
postal and telegraph facilities to the general public, but in my constituency, 
I hud there is a dearth of post oihees. In several areas there are no port 
ojBSces at all. Within a distance of 40 to 50 miles, there is only one pos# 
■office. 

TM Hcmourable Sir Bhupendra Nath ,Mitra: Sir, item No. 48 has 

already been disposed of. It was put to the vote and negatived, and I 
don't see. 

Mr. firssident: That item consists of tw^o amendments each for 
Bs. 1,500. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: May I ask. Sir, having gone on to No. 45, osm w« 
go back to No. 43 again? May I have your ruling, Sir? 

^ Jtr. President: Yes, the Chair has the discretion. 

Bam Narayan Singh: Within a distance of 40 or 50 miles, as I 
snid before, there is only one post office. The result is that the postal 
peons have to walk sometimes 20 to 30 miles at a stretch to deliver letters, 
and therefore sometimes letters are not delivered at all. In certain places 
there are police siiitions. District Board hospitals and schools, but in 
those places even there are no post offices, and this I say as regards all the 
five districts of Chota Nagpur Division, and not only as regards one or two 
particular districts. I.hope, Sir, that 4he Government will kindly consider 
the interests of the people and extend the necessary postal facilities by 
opening more post offices for the benefit of the people there. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I think the House 
will be interested to know that in the last two years we have been taking 
vigorous action in the direction of extending postal facilities in rural arrts. 
I shall not waste the time of the House by dilating on this point, but I 
shall place before them some salient figures. The number of post offices 
at the end of 1915-16 was 19,500, the nuniber at the end of 1924-25 went 
up to 20,280. I should like at this stage to make it clear that the figures 
include both permanent and experimental post offices, experimental post 
offices being started in the first Instance in rural areas, Now, Sir, In 9 
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years, therefore, the growth amounted to only 780. In 1925*26 the figure 
.went up to 20,980, that is an increase of 650 in the year. At the of 
1926-27 we hope to increase the number to 21,700 or an increasje of 770 
m one single year. The position, therefore, is this, Sir, that in the cuwenl 
year we hope to have an increase of 770; last year we had an increSiSe 
of 650; and in the two years together we shall have an increase of 1,420 
against an increase of 780 in the preceding 9 years. I hope, Sir, the 
House will admit that this is a sufficient advance in the rate of progreaa. 
The other day also, Sir, in answer to a question from my friend, Mr. 
Bam Narayan Singh, I placed on the table of the House a copy of a 
circular which wais issued by the Jlirector General, I think, in October 
1925, in which Postmasters General were asked to pay particular atten* 
tion to this matter, and also to an increase in the number erf village postmen 
wherever the need for it was established. Later on, in May, 1926, a 
further circular was issued to tiie Postmasters General to draw up a five 
years' programme of development in rural areas, and that programme w^ll 
be discussed at the next annual conference of Postmasters General. WeH, 
that I hope, Sir, will make it clear to the House that I am fully alive to 
this need for development of postal facilities in rural areas and we Save 
done a good deal in that direction last year and in the current year. 

Mr* President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department* 
he reduced by Rs. 1,500.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Low salariefi of postal clerks^ peons and subordinate services and mede- 
gnate pensions to retired subordinates, 

Mr. T. Prakasem (East Grxlavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): T move, Sir, that the Demand under the head 
Indian Postal and Telegraph Department bo reduced by Ks. 1,600. 

The salary paid to postal clerks is very inadequate generally speaking. 
Corping to Madras, an invidious distinction has been drawn between 
Madras and other cities in India with regard to the gradation of the^r 
salaries, and there is no reason for such distinction. The prices are high* 
people in Madras are not differently constituted from those in other pro¬ 
vinces and there seems to be some misapprehension, I do not know how 
it started and who was responsible for it, that people in Madras could live, 
on much smaller amounts than in other parts of the countiw. It is a 
matter on which much argument need not be advanced. I hope that 
this distinction between Madras and other cities would be removed by the 
Honourable Member in charge of this Department. Coming to the case 
of the postal peons who do work from morning to morning and on whose 
labours the whole department is based, their salary is very small when 
compared to the salaries paid to persons in so many departments at the 
top who do very little. There are four lower grades, lower than peons. 
The men of these four classes in the Madras Presidency are poor people 
who get very very small sums and their case deserves special attention. 

With these words, I move mv amendment. 

• Ik 

MftQlTi Knhsmmad Takab (lidiilkund and Kumaon Diyisions: Mu- 
bummadan Rural); Sir, T wish also to associate mysdf with the out:, 
which has been proposed by my Honourable friend Mr. Priikasam. Sir, 
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the postmen and lower grado staff, both in the Post Office and the Bail* 
way Mail Service* have Jegitpmate grievances against the Department- 
With the spread of education and the development of cities, the postal 
work has considerably increased but the postimen staff remain almost 
stationary. Necessarily they have a very hard time of it in the perform¬ 
ance of their duties. The increase of the postmen staff is a matter that 
requires the attention of the Honourable Member in charge of the Post 
Office. It is very unfortunate that nothing is going to bo done for the 
postmen staff and sorting postmen except in a few select places. The 
lower grade staff of the Post Office and the Bail way Mail Service, as a 
whole, do not get anything. The pay of the Superintendents has been 
increased; the paj^^ of the Inspectors and selection grade appointments 
has been increased. But those who require improvements of pay most 
have been left in the lurch. In this country, things are topsy turvy 
and no wonder therefore that improvements of pay should begin from 
the top. The postmen are a highly deserving class servants on whom 
the efficiency of the postal service very largely depends. The Postal Com¬ 
mittee of 1920 Beports, vide page 5: 


“The postman to he qualified for his ^YOl•k must have some knowledge of the 
script of at least two languages, one being Kngli.sh, that his duty involves cotisiderable 
pecuniary responsibilities. He is in fact in a small way a cashier : valuables and 
cash are entrusted to him, he has to render a daily account, to furnish security and 
lo make good loss. The responsibilities of postmen in India are greater than those 
of postmen in England. In England the postman is not required to pay money orders 
to their payees, but here in India they are required to pay money orders from payee 
to payee. The postmen have to go round a large area carrying with them money nnd 
insured and registered articles in all circumstance.s.“ 

The case of the village postmen is worse .still. In addition to the 1 rouble?*' 
of postmen, they have to servo many villages and remain out of head¬ 
quarters for one or more days. They are rocjuirod to cairy stamps for 
sale and receivt* registered letters like branch postmasters by granting re¬ 
ceipts. Their functions are somewhat like a travelling post office, as 
appropriately remarked by the Postal Conuriittoe of 1920. The scale of 
pay of village postmen is the same as the postmen of the locality. Who' 
is to pay the extra expenditure necessarily incurred while they are out 
of headquarters? I would urge the Honourable Member noi) only to 
consider the question of pay but also of giving them travelling allowances to 
compensate them for their extra expenditure. Then, Sir, as has already 
been pointed out, the small increment of pay which has been granted, 
to the postmen in the Madras Presidency is in no way sufficient. I un¬ 
derstand that there is a great deal of heart-burning among the postmen 
in Madras. I have in rnv hand a copy of the Resolution which was 
passed recently by the All-India Postal and R. \f. S. Union, Madras. 
The Resolution runs as follows: — 

This meeting of the Madras City Branch of the All-India Postal and R. M. S. 
Union notes with great disappointment and . much concern that while the clerical time- 
aealo of pay of every station in India and Burma has been or is proposed to be improved 
beyopd the original time-scale fixed by the Postal Enquiry Committee of 19^ by 
increasing the maximum in all stations and the minimum in .several stations, Madras 
City alone has been singled out for not only no improvement in the maximum but 
for an actual reduction of even the original inadequate minimum of 45 to Rs. 40, 
andvoarne^iy requests the Government to reebnsidier the case of Madras City and to 
f^edy the serious injustice done to Madras City alone, in view of the high cost of 
li^ring and house-rents prevailing in the Presidency-town of Madras and to sanction. 
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immediately for Madras City the same scales of pay as for Calcutta in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Postal Enquiry Committee of 1920, as no new factors 
have arisen since 1920 to warrant the fixation of a lower scale of pay? for Madras City 
than for Calcutta while, on the other hand, the cost of living, etc., in Madras City 
has been steadily increasing since 1920.” 

This shows that the postmen in Madras are not satisfied wdth the mere- 
ment which has been given to them and their case deserves further con¬ 
sideration. 

Now, Sir, while discussing the question of the salaries of these postmen 
T would like also to say a few w^ords about the pay of the Bailway Mail 
Service postmen and sorters. Before 1920 the average pay of the Bail- 
way Mail Service sorters w^as higher than that of the local post office 
clerk. In an evil moment the Postal Enquiry Committee placed the 
Bailway Mail Service sorter on a louver level. Since then the matter 
has been represented to the Government fully, and Sir Geoffrey Clarke, 
the late Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, promised that the p.ay 
of the Bailway Mail Service would be made equal to that of the local 
post office. Xjnfortunatoly this has nut yet been done, and great dissatis¬ 
faction and discontent prevail in fhe Bailway Mail Ser\M'ce. 

The next point is about the unifortns of the postmen. Another seri¬ 
ous complaint which the postmen have against the Government appears 
to me to be very legitimate- In very costly and unhealthy places, where 
the clerical staff receives compensatory allowance, the postmen are denied 
it. The postmen and other subordinates in such places require as much 
consideration as clerks. Will the Honourable Member take up this ques¬ 
tion and remove this legitimate grievance? 

Last year a sum of Bs. 2,50,000 was sanctioned for house rent allow¬ 
ance to be paid to postmen and lower grade staff. May I inquire what 
amount has been spent out of the amount allotted? The house rent 
allowance sanctioned is in itself too low a rate. In Calcutta it is Bs. 5 
a month and in Madras Bs. 3. The Honourable Member knows the 
conditions of Calcutta and he will not probably challenge the correctness 
of my statement when I say that even a room in a tiled hut cannot be 
had at less than Bs. 8 per month in Calcutta- In Madras Bs. 3 is paid- 
for house rent. I shall nob be wrong when I say that a room is not avail- 
able in that city for less than Bs. 5. The house rent paid at some 
muffasil stations is mis€^rab^y low and requires reconsideration by the 
Honourable Member, There again, what justification can there be to pay 
house rent allowance with effect from October 1926? The dorks received 
increase of pay from Mardi 1926, and why should, in the case of postmen, . 
the payment of house rent allow’ance be delayed till October? Can the 
Honourable Member deny that the whole amount of Bs. 2,50,000 has 
not been spent? Whtvt tlien is tlu' difficultv of paving house rent from 
March 1926? 

I am sorry to have to note that flu* Railway Mail Service is not receiv¬ 
ing the same treatment ns the Post Office. In certain places house rent 
allowance has been paid to postmen and inferior servants in the Post 
Office but it is denied to mail guards and the inferior servants of the 
Bailway Mail Service stationed nt those stations. 

If Honourable Members would hx>k inh) the annual repbit of the 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs they would find that a 
number of postal runners are annually killed by robbers and wild ani¬ 
mals and many more are injured. What encomiums have not been lie- 
stowed upon the runners by the successive Directors General for their * 
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toyaity tc the service and devotion to duty? The pay of this class of postal 
servants io Es. 12, 18 or 14. Considering the hardest and most hazardous 
kind of work which they have to perform this scale of pay is certainly 
miseraiiJc, very low and inadequate. The question of adequately incieas- 
ing th^^ pay of runners should receive immediate attention. The case ^ 
inferior servants in the Post Office, such as packers and mail peons, and in 
the Eailway Mail Service, such as van peons and porters, is equally urgent. 
They have no holidays and they are not entitled to leave with full pay and 
they have to work 865 days in a year. The scales of pay for inferior 
servants in general in the Post Office and the Eailway Mail Service are 
not what they should be considering the long hours of duty and the responsi¬ 
bilities of tbeir work. Their case is as urgent and their grievances as legi¬ 
timate as those of the postmen, village peons and runners. 

I expected that a sympathetic officer like my Honourable friend Sir 
'Ganen Eoy would first relieve tlu*. distress of the lower p»iad staff, but T 
must confess I am disappointed. There you have before you grievances 
which are legitimate and pressing and you have deferred them till next 
year. 1 ask. Sir, how the Honourable Member can justify this? 

In conclusion, I must remark that I am very much diisappointed to 
find that no increment has been given to''the postmen and the low-paid 
post office servants in my province, the United Provinces, and perhaps 
in Delhi also they have received no increment. I hope that the case of 
the United Provinces postmen and low-paid servants will also receive 
' due attention at the hands of the Post Office. 

With these remarks I associate myself with the cut. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Sir, I would at the outset request you to give me 
your ruling as to whether I would be in order not only in referring to ihe 
pay and prospects of subordinate servants in the Post Office but also of 
those employed in the Telegraph Office. I understand the cut to mean 
iihat we are expected to discuss the policy of paying low salaries to postal 
clerks, peons and subordinate services and inadequate pensions to subordinate 
retired officers. Does that relate merely to the Post Office or does it also 
relate to the Telegraph Office? With due respect I would urge that since 
we are discussing the matter of policy we should be enabled to discuss the 
entire question on this cut in order that there may he no separate discus¬ 
sion in regard to a matter which is veiw much alike to the matter of the 
grievances of the postal employees. If I have your permission, 
Sir. 

Mr. President: Ordinarily I should ask Honourable Members to confine 
themselves to the question raised, but if there is the general desire on the 
part of Members and there is no objection on behalf of Government to 
bave the wider question discussed, the Chair has no objection. 

Mr. H. M. 7oidii: May I say, Sir, that it is not really a wider question, 
^faey are all employees of the Postal Department. 

Mr. Obafitiaii Lall: I take it that the Honourable Member in chaise is 
110 % disagreeable to the course that I have suggest^, namely, the question 
of tho subordinate employees of both the Departments being taken toge- 

' ISIw ftr Bbopendra Bath Ultra: I have no objection. 
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Mr, Ohaman Lall: I will not follow my Honourable feiend, Maulvi 
Muhammad Yakub in merely reading the circulars which have been handed 
in to us ill regard to the grievances of these employees except one circular 
which 1 think is of such great value that it ought to go down into the 
records of the debates of this House. The circular that I intend to refer 
to deals with the family budgets of postmen in Bombay. It has been 
alleged on many an occasion recently that the prices of all commodities have 
gone <lown and that wages have gone up and that therefore the employees, 
Doth in Government service and in other services, are very much better off^ 

I desire on the floor of this House to challenge that statement, and I will 
challenge it not from facts and figures that I myself might have collected, 
but from facts and figures that have been placed before the public by 
Government oHicials themselves. If Honourable Members will turn lo 
Appendix 40 of the Currency Commission’s evidence, they will find a memo¬ 
randum by the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett, and I want to ask Govern¬ 
ment whether they are not convinced that that memorandum is absolutely 
incorrect, wdiether it is not a fact that there was an arithmetical error in 
(jomputing the amount of real wages that have been increased during the 
last few years in India, whether the figure given, namely, the figure of 
169 per cent., as increase in real w’ages over 1920 is not an incorrect 
rigun*, and w^hether it is not a fact that the real figures are these. In 1921, 
the wages went up by 119 per cent. In 1923, the vages went up by 121 
per cent. In 1925, they went up not ^by 169 per cent, but only by 123 
per (^ent. Along with that I want Honourable Members to consider the 
exact increase in the prices of all conmodities in India during last year. 
The latest official figures that I have before rntv arc contained in the Indian 
Trade Journal, and when I looked at these figures I discovered that the 
increase of prices of all comnuxiities as late as January 1927 w as 143 per 
(jeni. for all commodities. It is obvious that instead of the Government 
claiming or the millowners claiming that prices have been reduced in this 
country to such an extent as to give a bonus to workers, as a matter of 
fact the prices have gone far beyond the capjvciiy of the average wage- 
earner to meet his requirements. The fact is that, whereas the prices of 
all commodities have gone up by 148 per cent., the real wages have gone 
up only by 121 per cent. If this is a fact, I claim that a conclusive case 
has been made out for granting an increase, particularly to the subordinate 
services I say that it is no use the Honourable Member in charge or the 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs coming to us and saying, ‘^Ob, 
these people are very w^ell paid. The delivery peon gets Es. 82 a month. 
That is ample for him.” I asked the other day a question of the Honour¬ 
able Member in charge of Industries and Labour—asked him this, if 
you are satisfied wd'th Es. 6 a month as a decent pension to pay to a deli¬ 
very peon, will you bring down the pension of the Director General of 
Posts imd Telegraphs to Es, 6 a month and try if he can live on it? I 
must protest against the callous manner in which such highly paid officials 
treat the subordinate workers in their departments. They must show a 
little more sympathy. Thev must be a little more human. An Honour¬ 
able Member the other day w^as talking about a machine being soulless. 
T know fchat the machinery of Government is soulless, {hieutenani Colonel 
H. A. J. Oidney: “Heartless."”) My Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, 
says that it is heartless. We do know this that it has lio heart when it 
deals with the lot of subordinate employees, but that it has a heart w'hicli 
beats two hundred to the minute when it discusses th^ eTuoluments and 
prospects of the higher services. (Lola Lajpat ftoi: “Lee Commission.”) 
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--The family budgets that 1 want to place before Honourable Members are 
of certain postmen in Bombay and 1 take the first man. This is a really 
'xnost instructive document that I hold in my hands, because Honourable 
'Members will be able to discover from it whether it is not a fact 
ithese men, these postmen are living in utter ^penury, that they are getting 
into debt year after year, and whether it is not a fact that this corroborates 
the statement made in 1921 by Mr. Joseph Baptista that 90 per cent, of 
the postmen in Bombay were in debt ranging from Bs. 20 to Bs. 2,000. 
(An Honourable Member: “The same is' the case in Madras.'*) An Hon¬ 
ourable Member says the same is the case in Madras. I have no doubt 
about it and I have not the slightest doubt that the same is the case all 
over India. I have not the slightest doubt that it is the same story every- 
-where and that the' Honourable Member in charge and the Director General 
of Posts and Telegraphs who are responsible for this state of affairs are 
perhaps unwillingly showing utter callousness towards the lot of these sub¬ 
ordinate employees. The first one is Mr. Shankar Anaji Naik, Postman, 
'Mandvi P. O. Pay:—Bs. 45 plus Bs. 7 House rent allowance. Place.— 
Bhantaram Chawal, Mughbhai Cross Lane, Girganm, Bombay. Family: — 
Himself, wife, a 16-vear old son, 2 daughters, 9 and 2 vears old, 5 In 
all. 


1. House rent . . . . . . 

2. Rice 1 Phara 2 paylies (at Rs. 9 a phara) 

3. Patri 4 ])aylies (at 8 annas a payli) .... 

4. Tur Dal, f payli .... . . . 

5. Dal 2 seers (at 2 annas a seer) .... 

6. Potatoes 2 seers (at 2 annas a seer) .... 

7. ChawH 2 seers, masur 2 seers ^at 2 annas a seer) . 

8. Wal seers (at 3 annas a seer)..... 

9. Wheat 3 paylies (at 10 annas a payli).... 

10. Ghee 2\ seers (at 14 annas a seer) .... 

11. Fuel 3 loads (3^ maunds a load, at Ke. 1-6 annas a load) 

12. Sweet oil 4 seers (at 4 annas a seer) .... 

13. Oocoannt oil 6 seers (at 4 annas a seer) 

14. Kerosine oil 2 bottles (at 2 annas 6 pies a bottle) . 

15. Onions 12 seera (at 9 pies a seer) 

16. Cocoanuts 30 (at 10 a rupee) ..... 

17. Spices etc. ... . . . , 

18. VegetHbles at 3 annas daily for 20 days 

19. Fish twice a week, 6 annas each time .... 

20. Mutton twice a month, 6 annas each time . 

21. Salt 1 payli. 

22. I’ea, half a pound • .. 

23. Sugar 6 seers ^at 0-1-9 a seer) ..... 

24. Milk 6 seers (at 6 annas a seer) ... . 

25. Tea, etc., while on duty daily 2 annas (4 Sundays 

excepted) . . . . . ^ . 

26. Coarse sugar 2 seers (at 2 annas a seer) 

27. Doctor’s hill ........ 

23. Going to and coming baek from NAtive place once a year 

Rs. 40 ... . ... 

29. Washennon.. 

30. Barber . . . . . . . 

31k Tram and Railway travelling occasionAlly - 

Guests and religious festivals . . . . . 


Monthly 
expenses. 
Rk. as. fs. 

9 5 0 

10 2 0 
,2 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 4 0 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 6 

1 14 0 

2 3 0 
4 2 0 

10 0 
1 8 0 
0 5 0 
C 9 0 

3 0 0 
18 0 
3 12 0 
3 0 0 
0 12 0 
0 3 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 6 

2 4 0 

3 4 0 
0 4 0 
3 0 0 

3 5 4 
0 12 0 
14 0 
0 8 0 
1 8 0 
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R9. as. PS. 

33. Soap for washing clothes 2 bars (at 6i annas a bar) . 0 13 0 ’ 

Jit. Bathroom soap.0 4 0 

'^Laughter.) I do not want Honourable Members to laugh at this. This it 
really a serious matter and I want Honourable Members to pay mom 
attention to it. 

• 86. SonV School expenses Daughter’s school exi)cnses 

Kb. as. rs.. lls. as. rs. 

Fees . .3 4 0 Fees . . ... 

Books and Books and Sta- I 

Stationery • 2 0 0 tionery . • ^ 4 0 I ly ^ ^ 

Tiffin • ‘ . 10 0 Tiffin . . 0 8 0 f ' 

Total . 8 4 0 Total . 0 12 OJ 

86. Clothing— 

Daughtebs. 


3 Umbrelhi .... 


2 

0 

O'! 

2 Shirts, Re. I-0-0 each . 


. 2 

0 

0 1 

4 Jackets, 10 annas each . 


2 

8 

0 

4 Frocks, t> annas cacli 


1 

8 

0 


* Totel • 

. 8 

0 

0 

Son. 

' 




.2 Fairs of dhotars, Us, 8 each . 


. 6 

0 

0 

4 Shirts, Re. 1-4-0 each . 


. 6 

o:o 

2 Coats, Ks. 8-0-0 each , 


a 6 

0 

0 

1 Cap, Rs. 1-4-0 each , *• 


. 3 

4 

0 

2 Pairs of sandles, Rs. 1-8-0 each 


. 8 

0 

0 

1 Umbrella • • • • 

• • 

. 2 

0 

0 


Total 

. 28 

4 

V 

Self. 


. 



2. Pairs of dhotars Rs. 4-0-0 each 


. 8 

0 

0 

3 Shirts, Rs. 1-4-0 each . 

, . 

. 8 

12 

0 

2 Coats, Rs. 4 0-0 each . , 

. 

. 8 

0 

0 

1 Cap .... 

. 

. 0 12 

0 

2 Pairs of sandals, Rs. 1-8-0 each 

. . . 

- 3 

0 

0 


Total 

• 23 

8 

0 

Wipe. 





2 Saris, Rs. 7-0-0 each . , 

• • 

a 14 

0 

0 

4 Khans, Rs, 0-12-0 each 

• 

a 3 

0 

0 


Total 

a 17 

0 

0 


Total yearly . 71 12 oJ ‘ 

Total monthly expenses « 78 8 0 
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[Mr. Ohainan Lall.] 

1 want the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, who will retire on a 
handsome pension of Bs. 9,99945-9, etc.’, etc.,—I want him to look at 
&hese figures and tell me in all seriousness whether this is not a shameful 
state of affairs, whether he can claim efficient labour from men who are 
weighed down by the claims of creditors, from men who do not know hoW 
to make both ends meet, from men who have to feed a family of 4 or 5 
members on a salary of lls. 42 a month in a city like Bombay? The 
Honourable Member has lived in the city of Bombay, and so have I, and 
1 dare say he knows that to keep a donkey or a horse in Bombay would cost 
nothing less than Es. 35 a month for stabling charges (Several Honourable 
Members: “ More.*’) Mr. Jayakar says that it would cost more. He 
ought to know. I have never been able to iiiford a horse in Bombay, but 

he is in a position to keep horses. Are you going to treat your workers 

worse than animals by underpaying them, by sweating them, by making 
them live these degraded lives and go year by year under the spectre of 
disasters that will follow? Are you going to continue like that, when on 
the one side you have your poor men paid like this and on the other you 
have your upper .grade officers paid handsome salaries and handsome pen¬ 
sions? There is no justification for this. I will not go on to read other 
statistics which I hold in my hand, but I have given Honourable Members 

a typical case of what is happening in a city like Bombay. If the Hon- 

curable Member wishes to read .other pathetic stories of a similar nature, 

I can make a present of this pamphlet to him. 

So much for tlie Bombay postal peon. But I come now very much 
nearer and I come to the delivery peon, the man who works for 24 hours 
whenever there is an urgent telegram for Honourable Members announcing 
the birth of a son, or a betrothal, or a marriage (An Honourable Member: 
'•Why not a death?") conies in the heat, of the day or in the cold of the 
night and delivers his telegrams. And what does ho get? I have been 
told that his average emolument’s come to something like Es. 32 a month. 
Now I dispute the correctness of that figure' because the average is not 
Es. 32. But granted that the average is Es. 32. I h^ve here another 
family budget which was prepared at my instance here in the city of Delhi 
when ! got these men together and said, "Now give me a family budget so 
that I con tell your bo'ss in the Legislative Assembly how you live, and 
ask him to give me his family budget to show how he lives.’* This is the 
family budget of a telegraph peon, the man, his wife and three children, 
five persons in the family: 

R». A. P. 


Atta 

Rv'e 

Ghse 

Dahl 

Firewood 

Spices 

Tobacco 

Vegetables 

Barber 

Dhoby 

Sugar 

Tea 

Milk 

Keroseoe oil 



5 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 
2 0 0 
4 0 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
0 4 0 
4 0 0 
10 0 


Total 


34 4 0 
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Just for the bare necessities of life. Adding to this his.clqthing and. P^w- 
cellaneous expenditure, the whole lot comes to Rs. ^ 4 is 
RS. 49 per month. Iliis represents the bare necessities o#'life,«.the bore 
living expenses which can enable this man to keep body and soul together; 
x\nd what does he get? As I aaid to the Honourable-the Director Gen^ld 
of Pbsts and Telegraphs, he gets Rs. 32 a month. And I am^toM 
weir paid for his work! NoW I ask the Honourable Member, Is it BOJb 
necessary for the Government to institute a searching inquiry into the 
economic condition of these subordinate services, tc ascertain whether they 
are living on the starvation level or being well treated? I myself have 
seen telegraph peons coming to me in the middle of the night, on rainy daya, 

1 have seen them soaked to the skin, and what does the Honourable Member 
do for them? A warm coat twice a year, not even a mackintosh, not even 
an umbrella, when they have to do this arduous work in all seasons and 
at all times. Sir, there are no doubt examples of what the Government 
would be willing to do for the upper superior services. We know what they 
have been able to do, and we know also what they have not been able oo 
do for the subordinate services. 

Xiiere is one otiier poini 1 want to deal with, and that is the condi¬ 
tion ot ,lhe iiiecnauics anci mistries, and wliat is known as tne exciiange 
cooi*.e. All tiieso people are surit'nng iroiu acute economic aistress, ana 
1 mention these various classes because 1 desire that the Honourable Mem- 
bei w no is in ciiarge ot tiie Department of Rosts and Tetegraplis snooid 
take the earliest opportunity to deal with the ^ust and legitimate grievances 
oi tn^ae people.. 

i am not going to w'eary the House by dealing with the other grievances 
"that have been bmught to the notice of the Honourable Member in charge 
liime ana again, but mere is one matter, and that matter so important m 
'the province of the Punjab that I take the liberty of mentioning it in 
coiinection with the grievances of the subordinate staff. The other day 
1 received a letter which was marked “ Confidential and it brought tc! 
me memories of what happened last year when 1 gave notice of .certain 
questions‘relating to the Punjab, relating to the manner in whioh the 
Punjab* Post Offices were being run by the gehtleman who is now in charge, 
Mr. J. T. Booth, and I remember the day when the Director Genewd, 
Posts and Telegraphs, catne to me and asked me to withdraw those qu^- 
tions, arid iii pursuance with hfe request I did withdraw^ them. What were 
those questions? The questions related to certain circulars whioh fiaiS 
been issued by this gentleman, Mr. Booth, in the Punjab, regarding the 
employment of certain Hindus in certain jobs in the Punjab. I do not 
knbw whether it is the set policy of the Government to so divide the com- 
mututle^ as to create animosities between the two communities, but nothin 
ing would have been more calculated to create animosities between the 
two communities than mischievous circulars of this natme. I noticed 
later on that the Leader of the Nationalist Party, Lala Lajpat Bai, himself 
took this matter rip and had some s 6 rt of conversation With^the Director 
Gerietah t do ript Jkhow the result bht the grievance is that aPeordinfe 
to ^19 circular! Mr. Bobth has prohibited the recruitment oi Hindus, and 
we wefe a^Srired RV a* rfet»k to a question by Lala Earn Sarkn Das in the 
Cdtifacil of State* tnat^ ttb orders of this gentleimari have since^ he^' ba^,* 
celled. I jv^nt to know,from the .Honourable Member in Chlarge whetbek 
drini*ept ^that TOosSm^ers ha^e been cai^cMIed. Nbbody ^wUl aCduj^ 
floor oi ffijs Hbuse of ^ 9 |ib|^g 
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[Mr. Ghainan Lall.] 
belonging to one oommunity as against another. To me they are all al^e, 
and I want justice done to them all. 1 must protest against the invidious 
distinctions which are drawn by officers of the Government and of the 
injustice that is done to one community through a false sense of doing 
justice to another community. If the circulars have not been withdrawn 
and if action has not been taken as regards the matriculation passed and 
intermediate passed recruits in the services, I hope the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber in charge will have them withdrawn. There has been a legitimate 
sense of grievance in the Punjab owing to the activities that I have re¬ 
ferred to of the Postmaster General there. I do not wish to say anything 
more of the activities *of this gentleman, but I do hope that Government 
will take note that there exists a sense of grievance in the Postal Depart¬ 
ment of the Punjab, and that measures will have to be taken to put an 
end to it. 

1 have nothing more to add except one word, and that is this. The 
Honourable Member over there, who is about to retire from his post of 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, will be well advised to take the 
earliest opportunity before he does retire of doing justice, the barest mini¬ 
mum of justice, to these subordinate servants both in the Telegraph Office 
and in the Post Office. 

Mr. 0. Duraiawamy Aiyangar : Sir, I do not wish to sit silent when the 
question of the grievances of the Madras postal employees have been placed 
before this House by my friend Mr. Prakasam. Sir, I do not discuss the 
policy but the impolicy of making a distinction between the Madras em¬ 
ployees and similar employees in other provinces. This morning I brought 
to the notice of the House and the Honourable the Finance Member the 
position which the customs employees occupy who are in the same predica- 
nmnt. So far as the postal employees are concerned, I even attempted 
some private negotiations with the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
to see if he could not do something for them. In fact I agreed with him 
that 1 would even change the tone and language of my speeches in plead¬ 
ing for the cause of these poor employees and I only wanted mercy from 
him, and I even agreed that, if he could not raise the minimum, he should 
increase the maximum and by adding one rupee mole raise the increment 
and enable them to reach the same goal as the similar employees in other 
provinces. But to-day, Sir, Mr. Prakasam has placed the samp question 
before the House and I do also want the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra to make some encouraging statement in relation to the condition of 
these employees. Sir, it is no good to say that a similar distinction is made 
in other departments >,al8o. The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
knows better than any other that there is a world of difference between the 
work of the persons employed in the Postal Department and of other 
Departments. A careful calculation has been made by the postal em¬ 
ployees themselves as to how many years more of service they render 
than those who render service in other departments within the same period 
of 80 years by calculating the number of hours they are made to work more 
t^xan.the employees in other departments, lliat calculation, Sir, gives 
17 years more within the space of 80 years- They steal 17 Vears mom 
fi^pm them, which means they cut short the life which Ood has given 
jby sp many years. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra stated in Simla, at 
a ^eeiing in 1^0 that the Postal Department is unpopular and ttieir 
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duties are harder than the duties of the clerical establishments. Knowing 
as he does the position and that the lot of the employees in Ihe Postal 
Pepartment is worse than that of those employed in other departmehtSt 
W'hy should he not put up a plea before his colleagues that they should be 
placed on the same level as the employees in other departments? I would 
Bsk him to give us the statistics of how many postal employees have lived 
after their service, to receive their pensions and ask him to compare those 
statistics with the statistics of those who .draw pensions from other de¬ 
partments. I think it would be very rarely that the postal employee suiN 
vives his life in the department. When we speak of holidays there is 
always the question whether it is also a postal holiday. A postal holiday 
is therefore a rare phenomenon, and we find that on days on which we 
enjoy holidays, the postal peons do not enjoy them.** But, Sir, I would 
not be satisfied, at least so far as this department is concerned^ with the 
argument that in Madras living is cheaper than it is in other provinces. 
I mentioned this morning that the cost of living in Madras is not one whit 
less than the cost of living in other Presidencies. If it be so and the 
Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra or the Director General of the 
Post Office thinks that the cost of living in Madras is cheaper than it is 
in other* provinces, I would recommend the Director General of the Post 
Office to change his office to Madras and live there and draw a lower salary. 
That is the true test of saying Madras is cheaper than other provinces. 
Therefore, Sir, on behalf of these employees, I ask Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra to give a word of encouragement. It would not cost more than pro¬ 
bably a lakh of rupees if the arrangement I have proposed is agreed to of 
raising their maximum and giving them an increment of one rupee more 
than what has been already provided for. Sir, I also thank Maulvi 
Muhammad Yakub, though he is not here, and it is much better to thank 
one in his absence, for the cause he has pleaded for the Madras employees, 
and I expect some favourable gesture from the Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra and the Director General of the Post Office. 

Xfr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Sir, I do not want to add to the appeals 
made to the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra in regard to the hard 
lot of postmen and of postal subordinates, particularly in my province, 
because I know that Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra’s sympathy is already 
assured on behalf of all people who have been in service working as hard 
as he Has done in service. Sir, my appeal, on the other hand, is to tho 
other hard*hearted department of the public service, the Finance De¬ 
partment, which Has taken up in this matter an attitude, as revealed this 
morning, against whicK I am bound to protest. The Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett, in dealing with the similar proposition this morning, said 
that their difficulty is that, so long as the Madras Government would not 
ra|se its minimum scales of pay for these poor clerks, their hands were 
bound by the action of the Madras Government. Sir, it. seems to me 
preposterous that the Central Government should say, *'We are gomg 
to copy the bad example set to us by the Madras Government, but we 
are not going to give them lessons in a good example." Sir, far from 
the Madras Qovemftient's proposition being a case wfficK should tempt 
other people to follow in tKeir footsteps, it is a case for the Central Gov¬ 
ernment to pull up the Madras Government for not doin| justice to the 
clerks in thmr deparfanents whose sufferings are equallv acute. I do tht 
want to say anything further than that I protest against the principle 
that the scales of pay of these clerks should be determined by the several 
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||!^iiicial administrations and that the idiosyncracies of a parfelctdar ad- 
^ii^tration should actuate the Central Government in deteTOining the 
jpolicy of what is a minimum wage in each province. A minimum wage 
is B; minimum wage* and is its equity going to vary as the Lord Ghanofi- 
lor*s.f^t? I say it is a very/hard thing for the toiling postmen and others* 
01^ other naatter 1 want to draw attention to is the grant aliteady 
pjmvided by the Standing Finance Committee in respect of an increase^ ill 
<srh6ihh:^ents.. Full effect has not been given to the proposals and I thinh 
it is hardly faif that, the Government should rnake a saving bn a grant 
Wii^. the Standing Finance Conimittee has already agreed to. I hope 
|5ir 'Bhupeiidra Nath Mitra will fight for this and obtain justice. ^ 

^ Xiaia lAjpat Bai: Sir, I only want to make one observation and that is 
that I whole-heartedly associate myself with the statements made by my 
Inends on behalf of the griovances of the postal employees in general and 
wfso ’With the statements made by my friend Diwan Chaman Lai on be¬ 
half of‘the Punjab postid employees. I think I should add one more 
ap^al tb the Honourable Member in charge, that it is high time that other 
provinces should get the benefit of the talents and efficiency of the gentle- 
mad who has for some time past occupied the high office of the Post¬ 
master Genersl, Punjab. He is so unpopular and has made the lives 
Of. liie^ Punjab postal employees so bitter and miserable that I think his 
indents tod effidency may be utilised in other provinces by rotation, 
irathef than that he be confined to the Province of the Punjab. 

Mr. M. Joshi: Sir, it was two years ago that a Besolution was 
.moved in this Assembly * about the grievances of the postal employees. 
Sir, ., during the course of that debate the Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
J^ath Mitra promised to inquire into these grievances personally. I am 
glad, Sir, that during the last two years he has devoted at least some of 
his valuable timel to make personal inquiries into the grievances of the 
postal employees. I am also glad, Sir, that during these two years he 
haa succeeded in doing something to remove these grievances. On be¬ 
half of the postal, employees I offer sincere thanks to the Honourable 
Member for what he has done, But, Sir, although the postal employees 
,are, very grateful to him for what he has done the postal, employees are 
^nqt yet, sarished. He has so far only done something for the clerical 
grades, bufe as far as the postmen,.the runners and inferior servants are 
coUQerned not much, has been don^., I. am aware that, this year’s 
Budget, he has provided some money for increasing the salaries and 
Ihouse rent in sopao casos of postmen in Bombay, Calcutta apd Bangoon; 
butv Sir, that is hot quite ppough. In the first place what he has done 
is only copfiped to Boipbay, Calcutta and Bapgocn. The postmen, Tnlerior 
^servants and punners ip other plapes are waiting, and T am sure he will 
up this matter very early and’ will not allow much time to pass be- 
^ fbr^ he' does something fejr the postmep ap^ other inferior servants of 
’Postal B^pa^ment. Sir, the grievances of these people, are many, 
^several,Members Have aliteady apoken about^^^ do not wish 

but therh are. one'of two.points on whifA T would like 

„ . ■ ' \ , ■ 

: the cc^ditibps of pension and'^ leave of ' tlie 

Here the ireal/ti^hlb is tKat these Ififetibr'sefttots 
btottot ^et toy hs' regards pefasioft teaVe 
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simply because it is said that there are inferior servants dn. other depict*- 
ment$ also and unless the other departments move one cannot move. 
But, Sir, is there aiiy machinery by which we can make all the dOp^Wrt^ 
mepts of the Government of India move in this matter? I have' 
spiking about ihenials and inferior servants for the last six years 
^his Hoiise,, but unfortunately I have not yet succeeded in finding aajf 
^ay by which I can induce the whole machinery of the Government Of 
India to make some improvement in the prospects of inferior servaniiS 
generally. Sin I therefore appeal to the ISonourable Sir Bhupendra Nal^ 
Mitra that he should himself take up this matter of inferior servants 
the other departments and tell them that the infei;ipr servants of 
Postal Department cannot tolerate the conditions in v^ich they livo <ted 
he as the head of that department will not tolerate those condition# to 
go on. Unless the head of one of the departments t^G« up ||3is matter 
the case of the inferior servants is not likely to be takerl up byT^n^ddy. 
Sir, there are many big officers and heads of departments, in thfe^'Hodse 
but I have not seen one of them talkin'^ about the position of the in¬ 
ferior servants under them. When wo had the Lee Commission vre hea*d 
the grievances of the superior service, but ivho is there to 
of these inferior servants. They get a pension of Es. 6 a 
do not get privilege leave unless they find somebt)dy to work fdr*npif|^‘a^ 
unless they pay his salary. Is this a right position that only wh^. A 
man can provide a substitute he should get privilege leavo? Is itfl|||^ 
that a man who cannot make any saving on his pay should npt ge^P|^' 
sion according to the rules on which other employees get pension? If So 
inferior servant gets a sahiry of Es. 20 according to ordinary rules of pen¬ 
sion he should get a pension of Es. 10, but he get Es. 6. ' And that too 
not after 26 years' service but after 30 years. If he serves 20 years he 
does not get anything. Now is it a right thing that when people bang¬ 
ing to tho superior service get some pension after 10 or 15 years' sei^ic^ 
a man who belongs to the inferior service should not get any pension 
unless he puts in a service of 30 years? T therefore hope that the Hon¬ 
ourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra will take up this matter with the other 
departments, if necessary, or take his courage in both hands and make a 
change of rules in his own Department. 

Sir, there is one more point upon which I would like to touch. This 
year the postmen of Bombay, unlike the postmen of Madras, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, have been given some increment in their 
salaries. Their salaries are fixed at Es. 30 minimum and maasimum 
Es. 60 with an annual increment of Ee. 1, so that in 20 yeard C[6t 
Es. 60. They also get a house rent of Es. 8-8-0. Now, Sir, my 
tion to the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra is that, as he 
something for them, he should do a little mote. He; gives the 
Ps. 88-8-0. I suggest to him that He should give them a 
Es. 40. He gives them a maximum of Es. 68^8-0, I si^est to Urn 
^ne should give them^ Es. 60 as the maximum. Then,> Sw^ as me 

? * ost$d readers and other grades in Bombay her Has 
ts. 60 to Ks. 100 with an annual increment of Esk; 2. if a 

postman can rise to Bs, 100 at the end of Kis servic#as -aftesil potman 
or a feader, I Shall be, quite satisfied.; but unfortunalBy , 
begkis on Bs: 80 he takesi 20 years to reach his 
mangrade. Then if' he wants to reacHr the, 

that iSf fhMn Bs. 60 te l8*s* 100> he will, take another 20r It 

4g imposaiblb» or at lesast it will bo^yory rare,*for any ?pcHi^i^^ jrea^ t^ 
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highest grade after serving 40 years. I therefore suggest to the Honour¬ 
able Member that the rate of annual {increment in the case of readers and 
head postmen should be increased from Es. 2 to Es. 4, so that it will 
be possible for a postman to reach the maximum of Es. 100. Then, Sir# 
there is one more matter. It is said that the maximum salary of a 
postman in Bombay must be kept less than the minimum salary of a 
clerk. That seeins to me to be the accepted principle of the depa!!rtment. 
Sir, I protest against this principle. What is the jconnection between 
the maximum pay of a postman and the minimum pay of a clerk, I can¬ 
not understand. If a postman serves for 80 years and gets Es. 66 why 
should a clerk who enters the department in that yesur or has served only 
one year complain about it or should feel that some indignity has been 
put upon him on that account? I therefore think that if the department 
has made that a principle, the principle should be given up at an early 
date. No clerk I am quite sure will complain that his dignity suffers 
simply because a postman in that post office gets a little more than he 
gets. Sir, such things happen in other branches of various departments, 
A man belongs to the Imperial service—^many people here belong to the 
Imperial service; I think they start on Es. 500 or Es. 600; while many 
people in the provincial service draw Es. 800 or Es. 1,000- I am quite 
sure they do not complain about this. And if not, why should the Hon¬ 
ourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra think that a clerk in Bombay will 
complain if a postman gets Es. 65 simply because the clerk starts on 
Es. 60? I therefore hope. Sir, that if that principle has been accepted 
by the Postal Department, it will be thrown overboard because I feel that 
there is Uo real reason behind it. 

The other day I asked a question about wireless operators, and I was 
told that there was only one Indian wireless operator. I do not know 
exactly how many operators there are; but I know that we are spending 
lakhs of rupees on wireless, and unfortunately the Honourable Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra told me that out of some fifty operators—I do not 
remember the exact number—there is only one Indian. Now, Sir, I am 
told that the posts of these wireless operators are to be filled by ex* 
service soldiers. I have great sympathy with ex-service men; but it 
is necessary that with regard to ex-service men pertaining to our army, 
we should pay them something out of the army estimates and with regard 
to ex-service men belonging to England, England should pay for them. 
I therefore hope that the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath* Mitra will 
take up this question seriously and remove the grievances of Indians that 
they cannot get posts* as wireless operators simply because there are 
some ex-service men who have to be employed or simply because the 
superior officers in that department cannot put confidence in Indians. 
Sir, if the Government of India is to be run and if the departments are 
to be Indianised, you have to appoint Indians as wireless operators and 
as officers and in every grade' The time has gone by when you could 
keep out Indians out of any grade in any department. I therefore heme,* 
Siri that the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra will take up tnis 
question at an early date and make an improvement. 

^ y Before I close, Sir, I want to say one word. The Postal Department 
is makilig huge profits year after year. I do not say that the Telegraph 
l^epi^ment or the Telephone Department is making profits. Sir, the 
^v^^Bnt of India are xnaking huge profits out of the Postal Depart^ 
They make losses oh the other two departments, 
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profit on the Postal Department was Rs. 21 lakhs and every yew before 
there hae been a report of Rs. 20 lakhs, of Rs. 25 lakhs or Bs. W lakhs. 

I am quite sure if the Government had followed the wise policy they 
are now following in the Railway Board of having a reserve fund, they 
could have got out of the Postal Department a reserve fund of some 
crores of rupees; but unfortunately that money is wasted in making good 
the losses on the Telegraph and Telephone Departments. Sir, it is 
always the case that the Post Office has been giving a subsidy to the 
Telegraphs and to the Telephones, because the subsidy is given not to 
poor people but to richer people. Telegrams are not used by the poor 
people: telephones are not used by the poor people; therefore the Postal 
Department must make profits every year to meet the losses in the 
Telegraphs and Telephones. There are influential people ready to make 
a row about the rates of telegrams and telephones and so these rates 
must be brought down. There cannot be losses on the postal services; 
there must be profits on the postal services and those profits must be 
utilised to maintain a cheap telegraph service and to maintain a cheap 
telephone service. Sir, I think it is preposterous. If any subsidy, any 
bounty is to be given it must be given to a department that is used by 
poor people and^ no bounty should be given out of the poor people's 
money to maintain a department which is useful only for rich men—at 
least so far as telephones. are concerned there is absolutely no justifi* 
cation for giving any bounty out of the money belonging to ^ the Postal 
Department. I cannot understand why -the telephone services should 
not be made paying. As a matter of fact my opinion is that even the 
postal service must be made paying; I can understand giving a small 
bounty to open a new post office in a village, but I cannot understand 
why any bounty should be given out of the poor people's money lo main* 
tain a telephone service or to maintain a telegraph service. I therefore 
hope, Sir,, that the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra will take this 
question in hand so that there will be enough money for him to remove 
the grievances of postal employees. 

Mr. N. 0- Kelkar: Sir, the limits of the debate on this particular cut 
have been widened from the postal runner to the wireless operator, and 
therefore I may as well make few remarks on the one or two specific 
matters which I want to raise about this department, so that I may 
save myself the trouble of speaking again on the cut which stands in my 
name. The specific matters which I wish to raise are about three or four. 
First of all there is the question of the people in the administrative 
offices; secondly, the new scale of pay and how it works; and the effects 
of revision as between postal and telegraph employees, and lastly, iQie 
Bombay city postmen. 

With regard to the first item, namely, the administrative offices meiii 
the Membeor {in charge of course knows all the facts that I may have to 
place before him; but for the information of the House I may as well 
state a few facts very briefly. There are two,classes of people under this 
head with whom I want to deal. First of all, the time-scale men who 
start with a minimum of Rs. 60 and rise to a maximum of Bs. 160 by 
an increment of Es. 4 or Es. 5. Now, what is their demand? 1 will 
content myself with stating the demand, and when it is scan that ^e 
demand is not very exorbitant it will at once be allowed that it should 
be granted. The demand is that the minimum should be Bs. 70 
by increments of Bs. 10 to Bs. 240 for non-qualified mCQ, Ba. 90^10%il0 
for people who have passed certdn examinations, and can be 
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under-graduates, and Es. 110—10—240 for graduates. I have been tdld 
that in the Secretariat graduates are actually given this rilinincinul, and 
tlierefore it stands tt> reason that in these administrative offices^ which 
pi’actically stand on the level of the general secretariat the same privileges 
should be given to the employees at the beginning and at the end. 

^^ow, the second class of men with which I wish to deal is the selec¬ 
tion grade people. Their scale is Rs. 145—5—170, Rs. 176—10—225, 
Es. 22^6—16—^60, with a compensatory allowance of about 
Rs. 10 or Es. 20. Now, their demand is that the appointments- on pay 
higher than the time-scale pay should not be less than 18 per cent, of 
their total appointments and the pay should be raised for the highest 
grade from Rs. 450 to Es. 600 by increments of Rs. 30. I must admit 
that I am not competent to judge of tlie merits of this last claim, but the 
demand seems to be based upon a comparison of the pay and prospects 
of the suj^^br subordinates in the Secretariat and this particular Postal 
Bepartn^^l. In thiig matter the Direcitor General is said to have stated 
that the }^en have made out no case, but a representation was subse¬ 
quently ’rnipide to His Excellency the Yiceroy and an officer was deputed, I 
understand) to investigate the merits of the claim. The report has been 
made, I also understand, but the contents are not yet made known to the 
public. But an unfavourable inference seems to be drawn, because no 
provision has been made for an amount to cover the demand in the 
currept Budget for any increase. 


Then, Sir, I pass on to the new scale of pay. In this connection, 
first of all,' there is the case of Madras employees which has already been 
touched 'upon, and I shall not dilate upon it and take the time of the 
House. I will only say that I entirely associate myself with what has 
been said on behalf of the Madras emploj^ees whose minimum iristead of 
being increased has been actually cut down by Rs. 6. It seeths; Sir, a 
very hard case on its own merits, but there must be sufficient groiiiid 
for nasjkmg an actual reduction, and I hope the Honourable, Memb«» in 
charge 'mil in his reply deal at length with the topic and justifythe 
decrease. 


I’he second point is about the general complaint. The Madras com- 
pl^ipt is a special complaint, and there is also the general complaint that 
serious anomalies have been created by the new time scale. Now, the 
effects of the new scale form a source of coniplaint both ways. One 
complaint is that it is made applicable to oases in which it ought not to 
be ^msde applicable, an<f the other complaint is that it is not made applt* 
cable to cases in which it ought to be made applicable. NoW, the first 
of course happens to be an exceptional case. There may be very, few 
case^ coming under that head, but such cases do exist, and the j^bstal 
<Unkm ^with whom I happen to be associated have stated the position 
feJearly thus :— . 

' ‘ ' ** Tbs new, scalids have not ths fiama periods of rise from the minimum to the xnaxi^ 
miiffi fts those scales applicable to second class and cert^iti 1st class he&d' offices^ * a6 
^|t4i||ictly:speaking, stags* iu one or other cAnliot possibly correspond < at^d' tTansfe#!^ 
t^rem such, scales cannot really be govern<id by the point to point prificii^e If so^ 
pay that such transferred men are to get? The Accountant Geuarid’s ofilca 
lid hot solve Ibf; riddlp and, therefore^ it says it has been deci^d proVisionalljt 
oil the new edale'at the stages the Gfoyernraent servant wphld nave reachra 
'hojkv service beeh spient on that ecale^ in accordance with' the mterioh 

of Mi* letter N<>. IMP. W., deted the 16tfa!jMai»y: 10921 
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had he been from the besinning of his service, why, even more tJian what his contem¬ 
porary in Poona is entitled to. Strangely enough, a man in the D scale may get an 
unexpected lift over a clerk in the 0 scale^ although the latter scale is further improv^. 
By collusion and by securing temporary exchanges, many officials would reap benefit 

That seems to be the specific complaint relating to anomalies which 
happen in the case at least of transferred men. 

The second complaint of course is a general one, and it is that the 
point to point system, though it is now inaugurated and made applicable 
to all future entrants, is not made applicable to the present incumbents, 
or at any rate, though it is made applicable to the present incumbents, it 
operates in an injurious manner in their case, and not so much in the case 
of new entrants. It means, in short, that the people who are already in 
the service and have put in a long period of service have to suffer—no, I 
don’t put it that way—but they will not get the benefit which they ought 
to get in comparison with thei new comers. By way of making a specific 
proposal, therefore, I would say that, taking the whole period of service, 
say as 25 years, it should be cut up into three parts, and advance incre¬ 
ments should be paid in each of the three periods according to a certain 
scale. In the first 8 years. I may suggest, that one advance increment of 
Bs. 5 may be given, so that the present anomaly may be removed. In the 
second 8 years’ ser^dce, I propose an advance increment of Es. 10 may be 
given, because that would be sufficient to remove the anomalous effects; and 
in the third 8 years’ period and over, three advance increments of Es. 15 
may be given. That, I suppose, will make up the difference. Now^ in 1920, 
'when a revision was made this point to j)uint scale was actually applied 
subject to an increase of 50 per cent. In 1924, again, when the 
revision of the Bombay Central Telegraph Office staff was made, 
such advance increments were actually given. Therefore, there is no 
reason why even in the present case in order to remove the anomalous 
effects of the new scale, advance increments should not also be given to 
these classes of people to whom I have referred. 

Then comes the question of the effects of the revision, or. say, the rela¬ 
tions between the Postal and the Telegraph Department. This subject 
has already been dealt with by my friend Mr. Joshi, and he has already 
indicated that with Government the Telegraph Department is a kind of a 
“pet”, and the Postal Department is a land of drudge or a servant who 
ought to do service to the elder brother, as he called it. of the Telegraph 
Department. I will just show by way of comparison of figures how the two 
departments are treated by Government as a matter of fact. Now taking 
the two departments together, what do w-e find? Under non-voted, the in¬ 
crease between 1925 and 1927 has been 44 per cent. The figures of non- 
voted expenditure for 1925 are 8 lakhs and odd, non-voted expenditure for 
1927, 11 lakhs and odd. That gives a difference of 44 per cent. Then 
voted expenditure for 1925-26 is 9 lakhs and odd, voted estimated expendi¬ 
ture for 1927, 10 laklis and odd,—an increase of slightly over 9 per cent. 
So both together have an increase of 9 per cent. But what is to be 
marked is this, the increase of 44 per cent, under non-voted and an in¬ 
crease of 9 per cent, under voted. An increase of 44 per cent, under non-* 
voted necessarily means, as I read it, an increase in the salaries and allow¬ 
ances of the higher officers, because these are non-voted, and the voted 
figures show the salaries and allowances of the lower staff. Now, taking 
the Postal Department by itself, we find that the postal voted expenditure 
has increased only 9 per cent., and under telegraph expenditure at has 

s 
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increased by 20 per cent. This of course is not a case of voted and non- 
voted, but we take the two departments together for comparison, and the 
point is that the Telegraph Department has been treated more favourably 
than the Postal Department. But what is the revenue yielded by these 
two departments to Government? The cost of the telegraph branch has in 
three years increased by over 20 per cent., while the cost of the Post Ofi&ce 
has increased only by 9 per cent. During the same period the Telegraph 
Department has been working at a loss and in the year 1927, the lose is 
estimated to come to 21 lakhs, while in the Post Office a surplus of 21 
lakhs is estimated. In one department there is a surplus, while corre¬ 
sponding to that there is a deficit in the other department. And yet, the 
House has seen the difference in the increase incurred in the two different 
departments. 

Now, as between the employees in the ^Telegraph Department itself, 
there is a subtle distinction made between one class of people and another 
class, and here we find that house rents are paid to the higher officers, and 
not to the lower class, though house rents are sanctioned for them. ' The 
scale of pay of the general service telegraphist is Bs. 80—^250 with a Kouse 
rent allowance of Bs. 60 for telegraphists with ten years’ service or less 
and Bs. 60 for telegraphists 6f over ten years’ service. The remuneration 
is therefore Bs. 130—300 for telegraphists of ten years’ service or less and 
Bs. 140—810 for telegraphists of over ten years’ service. The remunera¬ 
tion of postal clerks is generally Bs. 35—185 and Bs. 40—140 and in a very 
costly place like Bombay it is Bs. 60—160. So on an average it will be 
foimd that a telegraphist is paid twice as much as the postal people. Now, 
there are two reasons generally adduced for the special and preferential 
treatment given to the telegraph people. One is that they are liable more 
to transfers. But my information is that except in very large towns the 
postal people also arc equally liable to transfers. The othei' excuse is that the 
telegraphists have got technical instruction and education which is not 
possessed by the postal people. Now, in this matter, I would put before 
the House just one small consideration. Now, what is a telegraphist after 
all? One can imagine what services he renders. His education is not 
technical in a very great sense. I do not know whether he has got himself 
anything to do about the duty of opening the telegraphic machines; because, 
as I imderstand, if there are repairs required, the inspector comes round 
and puts the matter right as a rule. But even supposing some stnall know¬ 
ledge, technical knowledge, of the machine operated is required, the same 
is the case with the mufassil postman who has also to do the duty of a tele¬ 
graphist. Therefore, in my opinion, the merits do not differ at all. And 
looking to the duty itself, what do we find? Here is the telegraphist to 
whom a form is handed with certain words written upon it and he has 
only to operate the machine as a typist operates upon his machine. In 
my opinion, it does not require a vei^ large amount of skill nor is it respon¬ 
sibility in a real sense. Now, look at the other man. The Sub-Postmaster, 

for instance, what are his duties? He has, I suppose, to attend to a 

.hundred Knds of onerous duties, different duties, for he comes at every 
moiSneni in contact with people who are insistent, very urgent in their 
claimB and at once go to the higher authorities when their deniands are not 
sati^Siedr aaad so on. The one man, the telegraphist, has nothing to do witib 
- The form is written and handed in, and like a typist he sits 

exid work. I do not know what will be yielded by a 
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comparison between the hours of duty of the two sots of people, but I 
have got some information on that point, and while I do not wish to enter 
upon that topic, I do strongly ])rotest against th{3 claim made on behalf 
of the telegraphists. The claim is mad('. on belialf of the telegraphist, that 
he is a man with a greater technical knowledge and the postal man does not 
possess technical knowledge. 1 assert on the contrary that in point of 
real responsibility, monetary responsibility, and responsibility arising out 
of all manner of points of contact with the public generally, the Sub-Post¬ 
master or the postal subordinate has got more onerous duties to perform as 
compared with the telegraphist. Of course, the opinion of the Member 
in charge himself has been quoted and I suppose he will not go back upon 
that opinion. 

Now, T have gob here a calculation made. Of course, I do not regard 
it as very accurate but that calculation shows that taking the whole ser¬ 
vice, 25 or 30 years’ service, one man puts in so much as 17 years of more 
service on the whole. That I suppose is calculated on the basis of hours 
of duty, the holidays enjoyed and not enjoyed, and so on. But I do not 
attach much importance to that because it seems to be a kind of fantastic 
calculatioin. But it has got its lesson. You may not accept the whole 
calculation, but there mu^t be some ground for complaint that the postal 
man is on the whole more hard-worked than the telegraphist. 

Then £ come to the recruitment to the Telegraph Department. And 
here it will be at once seen that the Telegraph Department is a kind of a 
pet of the Government, and the Department is practically meant for one 
class of people rather than another. If I have misstated the facts, of course 
I may be corrected; but my information is that recruitment at present is 
made only through Anglo-Indian schools and Mission schools. I definitely 
assert that, on the .information I have in my hand, recruitment to the Tele¬ 
graph Department is not general, is not by any competitive examination as 
there are no prescribed qualifications laid down for it, ])nt is restricted only 
to a particular kind of schools, say Mission schools or Anglo-Indian schools. 
Now, I really do not see the^ propriety or the fun of Government restricting 
its recruitment, the whole of its reernitment, to particular schools, Anglo- 
Indian schools and Mission schools. And what does Government do? They 
actually send their own men to give instruction to the students in these 
schools side by side with the general education they receive there. It is 
the duty of the Mission schools and of the Anglo-Indian schools to give 
them general education, and for their convenience, so that they may receive 
this special instruction on the spot, side by side, Government send their 
own instructors to the schools and into the bargain pay to these schools at 
the rate of about Bs. 100 to 125, or Es. 90 per student for the services 
rendered by the schools by w^ay of giving general instruction. Now, the 
specific complaint and the more aggravating complaint in my opinion 
in this matter is that, apart from this injustice done to the general cle^s 
of people who may want to enter this service, and apart from the injustice 
that recruitment has been restricted practically to one particular class of 
people rather than another, there is this further complaint, that Postmasters 
who are alreswiy doing telegraphist’s work in combined Post and Telegraph 
Offices in the mofussil. if they want to enter the telegraphic line, are not 
allowed to do so. I should like to know the reason why? Should not 
people who are already doing good service in one department of Govern¬ 
ment be allowed to get thmselves transferred, after, I submit, of course, 
such severe test as may be necessary, into the Telegraph Department? 
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The very fact that these people like to make a clsum upon the Government' 
that they should be transferred to the Telegraph Department means 
necessarily that the prosp,ect8 in the one department are necessarily higher 
than in the other. My contention is borne out by the very claim that the 
postal people make that they should be allowed to be transferred to the- 
Telegraph Department. Therefore, I really want to know from the Mem¬ 
ber in charge what excuse is there for this special method of recruitment? 
For what reason is this special and preferential treatment given to this 
Telegraph Department as contrasted with the treatment given to the Postal 
Department? 

In conclusion, I would say one word which may come upon the Mem¬ 
ber in chaise as an agreeable surprise; and it is this, that the Unions with 
which I am associated have specially asked me to convey to the heads of 
this Department their gratitude for what has been done for the department 
during the last six years. I myself have been an independent witness of 
what has been happening in this Department in the wav of satisfying claims 
from the appointment of the first Postal Committee. I have been in touch 
with this and I find, after all, that the heads of departments have not 
entirely shut their eyes to the situation. They are doing what they can 
and it is only in the assurance that reasonable representations are being 
listened to that further representations are made. If that was not the 
case these people would have gone their own way of getting their grievances 
redressed. But I can assure the heads of the department that a kind of 
contentment prevails in the department and that they are satisfied in a 
way, up to a certain degree, with the treatment that is being given to them. 
Further, I have seen the friendliness of spirit which prevails between the 
subordinates and the heads of departments, say, the Superintendents and 
the postal people- I happened to preside at an annual conference of these 
Unions and I saw with my own eyes the Postal Superintendents of Circles 
and the subordinates under them, both coming together, and discussing 
things in a friendly spirit without fear or favour, and I was happy to be an 
intermediary between the superior and the inferior. (Hear, hear.) It is 
in this way, by bringing the employers and the employees together in per¬ 
sonal contact, that the problem can be solved, and I wish greater and 
greater success to the efforts of this department in that line. At the same 
time, however, the claims that I have put forward remain unredressed and I 
press them with all the force at my command. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Fridav, the 
nth Maroh, 1927. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber at Eleven of the Clock# 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Right of Judicial Appeal enjoyed by European' British Subjects 
FROM the Indian Courts. 

841. *Ehan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
state if the Imperial Government contemplate to make any change in 
the right of judicial appeal at present enjoyed by the Britishers from the 
Indian Courts? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Government have no in- 
formation‘ on the subject. 

Appointment of Vakils as Chief Justices of High Courts. 

842. ’^Ehan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: Is it a fact that under 
section 101 of the Government of India Act Vakils and Pleaders of the 
High Courts are debarred from" being made permanent as Chief Justice 
and tliat the Secretary of State for India proposes to make an amendment 
in it, so as to remove this disability? If so, what progress has been made 
in this direction? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddhnan: Sub-section (4) of section 
101 of the Government of India Act has been interpreted to mean that 
the permanent appointment of Chief Justices of High Courts is confined 
to barristers and advocates referred to in clause (a) of sub-section (3) of 
that section. The question of amending the law so as to make Vakils 
and Pleaders eligible for such appointment has been referred to the Sec¬ 
retary of State, but it is uncertain when legislation will be undertaken. 

Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: When will legislation be 
undertaken ? 

Mr. President: It is uncertain, the Honourable the Home* Member 
has just said. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, is it not a fact that the late Justice Sir Chandra 
Madhab Ghose of Calcutta was made Chief Justice of that High Court? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I think he was an Acting 

Chief Justice. 

Totar Patmehts made to tbb Coxsudting Engineer to th? State 
Railways during 1925-26. 

843. * 111 . T. 0. Ooawami: (a) Will Govomment please state the total 
amount of money paid to the Consulting Engineer to tie State Railways 
on all aecouhts during 
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(6) Are Messrs. Eendel, Palmer and Tretton the Consulting Engineers? 
When were they appointed? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The. attention of the 
Honourable Member is invited to the reply given by me on the 15th 
February 1927, to part (a) of question No. 408, asked bv Diwan Chaman 
Lall. 

(6) Yes. Smc|e 1881, when Sir Alexander Eendel, personally, was 
appointed Consulting Engineer to the Secretary of State. The personal 
appointment was altered to the appointment of the firm as such in 1914. 

SiNDHIS AND NqN-SiNDHIS EMPLOYED ON THE NoRTH-WbSTERN 

Railway. 

844. *Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: Will (lovennuent be pleased: 

(а) to give details of non-Sindhis serving in Sind and Sindhis' 

serving in the Punjab and the United Provinces on the North 
W estem Bail way ? 

(б) to state how far the policy of localising Punjabis in the Punjab 

and Sindhis in Sind has been carried out and how far it 
remains to be carried out still? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) Government have no information. 

\b) Government have no intention of localising all Punjabis in the 
Pimjab and Sindhis in Sind. Government is following a policy of pre¬ 
venting undue preponderance of any one community or class in the 
Railway Services, but appointments are open to residents of all parts of 
the country alike. In this connection I would refer the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to the reply given to questions Nos. 275—278 asked by Khan Bahadur 
W. M. Hussanally on the 31st August 1926. 

Hr. Bam Narayan Singh: Sir, is it enough to say that Government 
have no information? Should they not say they will collect information 
and give it to the House? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: No, Sir, I do not i^ink it is necessary to col¬ 
lect this information. 

Difficulties of Sindhi Empixiyees of the North 'VYestbrn Rail¬ 
way Serving in the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

845. ♦Mr. Harchandrai Vishindaa: (a) Are Government aware of the 
difficulties and troubles to which Sindhis serving in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces are subjected from social, educational and economic 
points of view? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether any complaints of 
this nature have been receiv^ by the railway authorities and what action 
they have taken or propose to take in the matter? 

' Mr* A. A. L. Parsons: (a) No. 

(b) Government have no information whether any oomplainta have 
been inade to the local railway authoriHes. 
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Reduction of thk Grant to the Aitchison College* 

846. *Lieut.-Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan; (a) Is it a fact that 
lately the Government of India have reduced the grant to the Aitchison 
College ? 

(6) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, will Government please 
state the reasons for this reduction? 

Mr. E. B. EoweU: (a) Yes. 

(h) In consequence of the recommendation made by the Inchcape 
Retrenchment Committee on page 192 of their Report. 

Agency held by Messrs. W. W. Howard Brothers, London, for 
THE Sale of Indian Timber in Europe. 

847. *Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how 
Icng Messrs. W. W. Howard Brothers, London, acted as their agents for 
the sale of Indian timber in Europe? What were the terms of the con-- 
tract of the agency? 

(6) What was the total quantity and price of timber sold each year 
through* their agency and the total amount charged by them as commis¬ 
sion every year during the period of the agency? 

(:c) Will Government be pleased to give the following details in regard 
tc the sale of timber in Europe in 192'5-26 through this same agency: 

Names of countries in Europe showing the kind and quantity ot 
timber purchased by each w^ith the total amount for each 
kind of timber paid as its price? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: (a) From January 1st, 1919, to December 31st, 1926. 
A statement giving the terms of the agency is laid on the table. 

I may mention that Messrs, Howard Bros, were also the agents of 
some Provincial Governments. 

(6) It would involve a considerable amount of labour to compile for 
each year the information desired, but the total quantity of timber be> 
longing to the Central Government shipped up to the 31st March 1925, 
was 9,880 tons out of which 6,500 tons were sold by the agents. The 
total gross sale proceeds of the timber shipped amounted to Rs. 14,91,112' 
of which charges in connection with rent, commission, sawing charges, 
and other miscellaneous charsros amounted to Rs. 7,54,168. The net 
sale proceeds up to the 31st March 1925 amounted therefore to 
Rs. 7,36,944. Information in respect of the period from 1st April 1925 
to 31st December 1926 is not available at present. 

(c) The information asked for is not available. 


'* Terms of the agency held by Messrs. W. W. Howard Brothers, London, for the 
sale of Indian timbers in Europe were : 

(i) Agents to tender and contract for orders for Indian timbers at prices and 
on terms for delivery which appeared to be most profitable according te 
current directions and instructions and which were, in their opinion, ir 
the best interests of the Principal; 

(ii) All prices quoted by the Principal to the agents £o be c.i.f. at port o» 
discharge; 

a2 
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(lii) All charges for storage and labour^ incidental to stacking and moymg, to 
be according to the Port of London Authority’s Reralationa, London 
Charge Schedule, and, to be added to the sale pdce and odUeeted by the 
agents > 

(iv) The agents to guarantee the due performance by the buyers of all con¬ 
tracts ; 

(v) The agent’s remuneration to be fixed at five per cent, on the sale price 
calculated at c.i.f. rates, or at the delivered price of the contract as rendered 
and such remuneration included brokerage and del craderey 

{vi) Specification of stocks to be rendered by the agents every six months, or 
oftener, as required; 

(vii) Detailed accounts of all disbursements and collections to be rendered 
quarterly, and agents to pay over all sums as directed by Government; 
(viii) Provision for the inspection of books and for audit, and 

(ix) Agreement to continue until determined by either party at any time by one 
year’s previous notice to the other. 


Mr. M. S. Aney*: Will the Honourable Member undertake to supply 
the information later on? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: Does that refer to part (c)? 

Mr. M. S. Aney: Yes. 

Mr. J. W. Shore: I am afraid that information will probably not be 
available in the office of the High Commissioner. 

Appointment of an Indian Firm as Agents for the Sale of Indian 

Timber in Europe. 

848. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to say whether 
there are any Indian firms in India or Burma dealing in the export of timber 
from India or Burma to various countries in Europe, Asia and America 
and, if so, will the Government be pleased to say whether they propose 
to take any steps to appoint any such Indian firm as their agents for sales 
of their Indian timbers in Europe after the expiry of the period of 12 months 
for which Sir Peter Clutterbuck has been appointed as Timber Adviser to 
the High Commissioner for India? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: Government are aware that there are firms in India 
and Burma w^hich export timber. When the position in regard to 
marketing abroad timber belonging to the Central Government is reviewed 
towards the end of the present year, the possibility of employing suitable 
Indian firms will no doubt be given due consideration if it is decided to 
give the agency to a firm. 

Orders for Map Racks poe the Map Record and Issue Office 
OP THE Survey of India. 

849. ’•‘Mr, M. S. Aney: (a) Will Government be pleased to state with 
what manufacturing firms in India, if any, orders for closed steel-racks for 
storing maps in the Map Record and Issue Office of the Survey of India 
were placed and for what amount in each of the following years, 1923-24, 
lfl^-25, 1925^26, 1926-27? 

(b) H not, will Government be please4 to give the rejasons for not doing 
so; and yidll Government be pleased to name the foreign Firms with wWoh 
and the amount for which orders for the aforesdd steel-racks were placed 
:in eacl^of the above-mentioned years? 
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Mr, J. W. Bhore: (a) Orders were placed wifch Messrs. The Steel Pro¬ 
ducts Company for Es. 41,562 in 1923-24, Es. 20,000 in 1924-25, Bs. 9,974 
in 1925-26 and Es. 10,800 in 1926-27 and with The Julius Manufacturing 
Company for Es. 10,000 in 1924-25, 

(b) The first part of the question does not arise. No orders were 
placed with foreign firms. 

Eecruitmbnt op Indian Laboureus for the Naval Base at Singapore. 

850. ♦Mr. M. S. Aney: 1. Will Government be pleased to state 
the number of labourers who emigrated from Madras Presidency to Malaya 
on account of the construction of the Naval Base at Singapore during the 
years 1923-24, 1924-25, 1925-26 and 1926-27? 

2. Will Government be pleased to state what conditions, if any, tho 
Government of India have imposed on the authorities in Malaya respons¬ 
ible for the construction of the Naval Base at Singapore in the interest oi 
labourers emigrating there from India? 

3. Will Government be pleased to state what steps are being taken 
by the Agent to the Governor General in Malaya for adequate supervision 
of the moral and material condition of the labourers emigrated from 
India ? 

4. Will the Government be pleased to say what special facilities are 
given either by the Government of Malaya or the authorities responsible 
for the construction of the Naval Base at Singapore to attract Indian 
labour? 

5. (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether there was any 
correspondence between the Government of India and the Admiralty Office 
in the United Kingdom through the Secretary of State for India for the 
supply of Indian labour for the Naval Base at Singapore? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to publish the same? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: 1 . These labourers are engaged locally in Malaya 
and not in Madras. According to the information in the possession of 
the Government of India the number of Indian labourers employed on 
the Naval Base on the 17th February 1926 was 605 of whom 30 were 
skilled and the rest unskilled. 

2. The conditions approved by both Houses of the Indian Legislature 
m respect of unskilled labourers recruited in India for employment in 
Malaya apply also to unskilled labourers recruited in Malaya for the Naval 
Base. A copy of the notification containing these terms and conditions 
has been placed in the Library of the House for the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber’s information. 

3. The Agent of the Government of India in British Malaya has the 
same duties towards this class of labourers as towardis other unskilled 
labourers working in Malaya. These are detailed in rule 56 of the Indian 
Emigration Eules, 1923. 

4. The Government of India have no information. 

6. (a) No. ' 

(b) Does not arise. 
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- Anxuai- Income and Exfenditdbb of the MaNpur Pargana in the 

Central India Agency. 

851. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state 
the annual income and expenditure of the Manpur Pargana in the Central 
India Agency? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: The estimated income of the Manpur Pargana in 
the Central India Agency for 1927-28 is Es. 60,000. The estimated ex¬ 
penditure for that year is Es. 48,000 or, including expenditure on Eoads 
by the Imperial Public Works Department, Es. 53,000. These figures ex¬ 
clude any share in the pay of the Collector who is also District Magistrate 
and his staff. 


Action taken against Officials in Connection with Lands trans¬ 
ferred TO THEH FROM BhIL CULTIVATORS IN THE MaNPUR 

Pargana. 

852. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state 
what steps the Agent to the Governor General in Central India had taken 
against the officials to whom or to whose friends land had been freely 
transferred from Bhil cultivators in the Manpur Pargana? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: As the result of enquiry the Sadar Kanungo in 
charge of the Manpur Pargana resigned and forfeited his claim to pension. 


Appointment of a. Tahsildar in Manpur Pargana. 

853. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state 
the name, rank and salary of the Tahsildar whose services are going to 
be lent to the Agent to the Governor General in Central India by the 
Government of the Central Provinces? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : I regret that it is not yet possible to give the informa¬ 
tion asked for by the Honourable Member. Subject to the provision of 
funds by the Legislative Assembly the Government of India have sanc¬ 
tioned the appointment of a Tahsildar to hold charge of the Pargana. 
Steps will be taken to obtain a suitable officer from the Central Provinces. 


Abolition of the Office of the Sadar Kanungo in Manpur 

Pargana. 

854. ♦Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state 

whether the office of the Sadar Kanungo who perform^ the duties of a 
Tahsildar and Munsiff combined in Manpur Pargana is going to be al¬ 
together aboli8he4 after the appointment of a Tahsildar on Es. 1,620 per 
.iannum ? 

!Mr. J. W. Bhore: Yes, Sir. 

Expenditure on the Construction of the Building for the Office 
OF THE Controller of Militart Accounts at Quetta. 

856. ♦Mr* M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state 

in whet year the Controller of the Military Accounts office building at 
-Quetta was built and ht what coet ? 
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Mr. Q. M. Young: I presume the Honourable Member is reierring to 
the original Military Accounts Office at Quetta, which (with the excep¬ 
tion of the servants’ quarters) was constructed in 1916. The cost of these 
buildings was Es. 52,W8. 

During 1917, 1918 and 1919 certain temporary offices were built 'along¬ 
side the main office to accommodate additional clerhs. The cost of these 
temporary buildings was Es. 22,244. 

SuuvEY OF India at Mussoouie. 

856. *Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will Government be pleased to state in 
what year the present Survey buildings at Mussoorie in which No. 2 
Survey Party now constituted as “E” Company originally recessed, was 
built and what costs the Government incurred in building and maintain¬ 
ing the same in repairs till the end of the last financial year? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state how they propose to utilise 
the buildings at Mussoorie after the proposed purchase of the Controller of 
the Military Accounts Office from the Army Department by the Survey 
Department for use as their headquarters of ‘"E” Company? 

Mr. J, W. Bhore: (a) No. 2 Party now “ E ” Company was only 
one of the parties with headquarters, in the Castle Hill Estate at 
Mussoorie. The Estate was purchased, not built, by Government in 1908 
at a cost of Es. 3,00,000. Prior to 1919-20 when the maintenance was 
in the bands of the Local Government figures of cost are not at present 
available. The total cost on works and repairs incurred for the Estate 
since 1919-20 up to the last financial year is reported to be about 
Es. 1,20,061. Separate figures for the building occupied by No. 2 Party 
are not available. 

(b) The building occupied by No. 2 Party is occupied now on re¬ 
arrangement by another party. 

Residential Quaeteus for Military Officers at Quetta. 

857. *Mr. M. S. Aney: Will Government be pleased to state 
if the military authorities at Quetta have submitted their plans and esti¬ 
mates of residential quarters for their officers to the Head of the Military 
Engineering service for sanction and if so, will Government be pleased to 
place the same on the table for the information of this House? 

Mr. O. M. Young: The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the negative. The second part does not therefore arise. But I may 
say that Government is not prepared to lay plans and estimates of 
bungalows on the table of this House. If, however, the Honourable 
Member desires any particular information under this head, I shall be 
happy to give him privately what information I can. 

Acquisition op Land in the Agror Government Forests in the 

Hazara District. 

858. •Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will Government be pleased to state when 
they first received the proposals for acquisition of land in the Agror Gov¬ 
ernment Forests in the Hazara District from the Chief Commissioner and 
Agent to the Governor General, North-West Frontier Province ? 
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(fr) Will Government be pleased to lay the following information on the 
table in regard to this proposal: 

(i) area of the land under cultivation in the Agror Forests proposed 

to be acquired for forests, 

(ii) annual rental to which the land is assessed, 

(iii) the kind of crop generally grown and the average annual gross 

income from the crops grown, 

(iv) the number of cultivators or tenants who own or cultivate this 

land as proprietors or tenants? 

(q) Will Government be pleased to state whether the proposals for 
land acquisition in the above connection from the Chief Commissioner of 
the North-West Frontier Province show the amount of compensation to 
the cultivators of the land in Agror Forests in money only or whether they 
indicate any intention on the part of that Government to give the culti¬ 
vators other land of the same quality and area in some other neighbouring 
part of the Hazara District or any other neighbouring district of the same 
province in exchange for the land acquired by way of compensation? If so, 
in what district and what is the area of the land thus proposed to be given 
in exchange ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether the proposals of the 
iiocal Government make any provision for giving facilities to these culti¬ 
vators for migrating to other places for settling there as cultivators such as 
building residential quarters, etc., in the other places? If so, what is the 
approximate amount the Local Government propose to allot for this pur¬ 
pose? 


CftEATiON OF Small Colonies of Cultivators in Forest Areas ix 
TUE North-West Frontier Province. 

859. ♦Mr. M. S. Aney: (a) Will Govemnaent be pleased to state whe¬ 
ther the Forest Department in the North-West Frontier Province has been 
following any settled plan of creating or maintaining small colonies of culti¬ 
vators in the Forest areas on the lines of the Scheme of Settlement of 
Forest villages pursued by the Forest Department in some Forest areas 
of the Central Provinces and Berar? 

(6) If the reply to above question be in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment be ^pleased to give reasons for not allowing the land to remain under 
cultivation in the Agror Forests and turning the same into forest village 
or forest villages as the case may be? 

(c) Or if the reply be in the negative, will Government be pleased to 
explain why that scheme is not being tried or pursued by the Forest Depart, 
ment in the North-West Frontier Province ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: With your permission, Sir, I should like to reply 
to questions Nos, 858 and 869 together. 

, In November 1926 the Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier 
Pjroyin.cq,^ asked for a provision of Bs. 6,000 to be made in the Budget of 

of cultivate^ land not belonging to Government 
ifituateS the limits of the forests in question; but he submitted na 
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detailed acquisition proposals to Government as he is himself oompetenfc 
to take action under the Land Acquisition Act. 

The information desired by the Honourable Member will, however, be 
obtained and furnished to him. 

Supply by the Government of India of Electric Energy to the 
Delhi Electric Tramways and Lighting Company. 

860. *Mr. M. E. Acharya: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether they have entered, or propose to enter into any contract 

\^ith the Delhi Electric Tramways and Lighting Co. to supply 
electric energy to them at cheap rates from the Kingsway 
Power House or elsewhere, and also to transfer to the Com¬ 
pany the overhead wires and posts, etc. ? 

(b) at w^hat rate Government propose to supply electric energy to the 

above Company ? 

(c) what rate the Company charges to its customers? 

(d) who will be thc‘ owners of the overhead wires, posts, coil, etc. ? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (^) Yes. 

(fc) 0*8 annas per 1 Board of Trade'unit for the total units supplied 
per annum plus an annual charge of Es. 75 per Kilowatt of actual 
maximum demand during the year. Payments are to be made al these 
rates for not less than 1,000,000 Board of Trade units per annum in 
respect of units and for not less than 300 Kilowatts of maximum demand 
in respect of the additional charge based on the maximum demand even 
if less than that quantity is supplied. 

(o) Annas 8 per Board of Trade unit for lighting and fan purposes and 
annas 3 per Board of Trade unit for power purposes subject to the dis¬ 
counts allowed by the Company from time to time. 

(d) Such standards, mains and other equipment as may be required 
for the distribution of electrical energy in the area handed over hy Gov¬ 
ernment to the Company are to be sold to the Company at present market 
rates. 

Mr. A. Batngaswaxni Iyengar: May I know, Sir, why it is that Govern¬ 
ment have thought fit to transfer the supply of these services in New 
Delhi to a company and not run it themselves? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: There is nothing in the 
answer I have given to imply that the service has been transferred to the 
company. All we are doing is this: We are trying to enter into arrange¬ 
ments with the company for supplying them with our surplus electric 
energy. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Am I to understand that this company 
has applied for electric power for its own purposes and not for the supply 
of electric power to other customers and the public? 

The Honourable Sir Bfaupendte Nafh Mitn^: As a matter of fact it 
does supply energy to certain members of the public, and the energy 
which it will take fmm Government will undoubt^ly be used for that 
purpose. r r 
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Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Then I repeat my question, why is it 
that the Government have given away the power to supply energy to the 
public at its own rates from its own power house and handed it over to 
the company? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Because at the present 
moment it is the company which is supplying these (justomers. 
The Government have not been supplying those customers. 

Mr. A. Rangaawaxni Iyengar: Is there anything to prevent the Gov¬ 
ernment supplying that energy to those customers? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: It is not usual for Gov¬ 
ernment tov undertake that function, Sir. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire, Sir, if the charge of 0‘8 annas per unit 
incltides establishment charges and the interest on the capital, and 
whether this contract with the Delhi Electric Supply Company will not 
involve additional capital expenditure on the Government Power House? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The amswer, Sir, to the 
second part of the question is in the negative and to the fiist part m 
the affirmative. 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy : May I ask, Sir, whether before the contract 
was given to this particular company tenders were invited? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: There was no question of 
tenders in this case. There was one particular company in existence iu 
Delhi and all that we did was to arrange to transfer to it a portion of 
the surplus energy on suitable terms. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire if Government have compared the rates 
givfn in the contract with those . prevailing in Bombay changed by the 
•Hydro-Electric and Andhra Valley Supply Companies and whether these 
do rjol supply electric energy for lighting at one anna six pies per unit, 
whereas Government are charging only 0*8 annas per unit here? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, the questiou is too 
long for me to be able to answer on the spur of the moment. I shall be 
obliged if the Honourable Member will put it down on paper. 

Expenuiturb on the Visit ok Sir NorMan Walker to India in 

CONNECTION WITH MeDICAL EDUCATION. 

861. *Mr. H. K. Acharya: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) if Sir Norman Walker has come to India to examine and report 

on the state of medical education in this country? 

(b) if he has been deputed by the General Medical Council of Great 

Britain for this work or if his services have been requisitioned 
by the Government of India for regulating medical education 
in India? 

(c) if the expenses incurred by Sir Norman Walker are paid out of 

Indian revenues? What is the total amount spent for this 
purpose? Has Colonel Needham been deputed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to assist Sir N. Walker in his work? If so, 
what is the amount to be charged to Indian Exchequer for this 
deputation? 
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Mr. J. W, Bbore: (:a) Yes. 

(ft) He was deputed by the General Medical Council with the approval 
of the Government of India and Provincial Governments. 

(d) Colonel Needham was deputed by the Govemmenli of India at 
the suggestion of the General Medical Council to assist Sir Noitnan 
Walker. The estimated cost of the tour of Sir Norman Walker said 
Colonel Needham is Bs. 33,080-7-5 which wdll be borne in equal pro¬ 
portions by the Governments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether there is any 
other special job in contemplation for Colonel Needham when this one is 
over? 

Appointment of Mu. T. G. Russell as Permanent Agent of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

862. *Hr. M. E. Acbarya: Will Government be pleased to state; 

(a) whether one IVfr. T. G. Bussell was a Deputy Agent of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Bailway in December, 1925; and if so, on 
what pay? 

(ft) whether he became officiating'Agent of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Bail way, and if so, on what pay? 

(c) how old was he in 1926; and when was he appointed to the Rail¬ 

way Department? 

(d) how many senior Europeans and how many senior Indians have 

been superseded by Mr. Russell in being appointed officiating 
Agent ? 

(e) vrhether it is proposed to appoint Mr. Bussell as permcaent Agent 

of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway after Sir R. McLean? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: (a) Mr. Bussell was Deputy 
Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in December, 1925. His pay 
at the time was Bs. 1,850 per mensem. 

(ft) He was appointed to officiate as Agent, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, during the period Sir B. McLean was on leave in 1926. As 
Agent he drew Bs. 3,500 per mensem which is the pay of that post. 

(c) He was 39 years of age on the 19th January, 1926. He was 
appointed on the 21st November, 1913, to the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. 

(d) No officer has a prescriptive claim to the post of Agent and no 
question of supersession therefore arises. 

(e) Yes. 

IAppotntment of the Royal Commission on Refoems. 

868. *Ehan Bahadur Sarfaraas Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state when the Royal Commission on Reforms is expected to'be 
appointed and what would be its strength? 

(ft) Will it contain Indians as its members? If so, how many? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Huddiman: I refer the Honourable 
to my reply to Maulvi Muhammad Yakub’s starred question 
No. 45, dated the 27th January 1927. 

Mr. K. 0. Boy: May I ask, Sir, if it is not a fact that the Honour¬ 
able Mr. Crerar, who was lately Secretary in the Home Department, is 
coming out and that he will be placed on special duty in connection with 
the Beforms Inquiry? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I do not know whether 
that arises out of this question, but it is a fact that Mr. Crerar will be 
employed in the Home Department. 

Mr. A. Baugaawaxni Iyengar: May I know if Mr. Crerar will be 
placed on special duty in connection wuth the preparation of materials 
for the forthcoming Beforms Inquiry? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend 
may take it from me that, subject to the natural obstinacy of Mr. 
Crerar's disposition, he will perform in my department such duties 
as I assign to him. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: I have not got an answer to my question, 
which is whether the Honourable Mr. Crerar will be placed on special 
duty for the purpose of preparing material for the Beforms Inquiry? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My Honourable friend will 
get no further answer from me. Mr. Crerar will be employed on such 
duties as I may assign to him. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government propose to take instructions from 
thb Secretary of the Swaraj Party in the matter? (Laughter.) 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: I am sure the Government will profit 
if they do so; but so far as I am concerned, may I know whether the 
duties assigned include these duties? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : It is possible that some of 
the duties that I assign to him may include that. 

Mr. E. 0. Boy: Has the attention of the Honourable the Home 
Member been drawn to a conference held at Patiala consisting of 
Princes and Ministers to consider the position of Princes in connection 
with the coming Beforms Inquiry? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: My attention has not been 
drawn to it; I read something about it in the newspapers. 

Grants from the Fi^e Fund of the East Indian Railway to 
European and Indian Schools. 

864. ♦Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if it is a fact that the East Indian Railway makes grants to 
school^ for the education of the children of its emplovees from its “Fine 
Fund”? ‘ 

(jb) What amounts have been realiSsed from the Indians and the Euro¬ 
peans sepsi'stely towards this Fine Fund in the year 1925-26? 

(c) What is the ratio between the Indian arid the non-Indian embloyeea 
in the Ea^trZndian Railway? ’ 
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(d) Is it a fact that Eesolution No. 481 at page 661 of the imnutes of 
ofl&cial meeting of East Indian Tlailway officers on 22nd September, 1926, 
held at Calcutta^, shows that Es. 42,000 has been granted for European 
schocJs while Es. 16,000 only for the Indian schools? 

{e) If the amount quoted in (d) be correct, will Government please state 
the reasons for this racial distinction, or if not correct, will they give tlie 
correct figures? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (la) Yes. 

(6) Ihe information regarding the fines realised from employees 
belonging to different communities is not easily available and Govern¬ 
ment do not propose to collect ft. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to Appendix C of Volume II 
of the Eailway Board's Eeport for 1925-26. 

(d) and (e). We do not get copies of the proceedings of official meetings 
held by railways. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: May I know why Government do not consider it 
pro])er to get the information required? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: It in any case represents a very small propor¬ 
tion of the expenditure of railways on education; and the Honourable 
Member is probably not aware that at the moment we have an officer 
going into the whole question of the assistance to be given by railways 
to the education of Ihe children of their employes, both Indian and 
European. 

Watch and Ward Department for State Railways. 

865. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
state: 


(a) the purpose for which the **Watch and W^ard" Department has 

been established in the State-owned Railways and the amount 
annually spent over it? 

(b) the number of such employees under this department in the 

State Eaihvays who have been fined, suspended, dismissed or 
in any way punished departmental!y or sentenced in any 
criminal court for offences relating to theft or illegal removal 
of properties from railway goods sheds or stations? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (la) The Watch and Ward Department. was 
inaugurated as a result of Ihe recommendations made by the Eailway 
Police Commitlee, 1921, to guard against theft and pilferage of goods 
entrusted to Railways for transportation as well as of stores belonging 
to the railways. As regards the annual cost of Police Department 
(Watch and Ward Department) and contingent charges on State-worked 
railways I would refer the Honourable Member to the figures shown on 
page 6 of Eastern Bengal, East Indian and North Western Railways 
books eff estimates and page 5 of the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway 
book which were circulated to the Members of the Assembly at the 
time of the presentation of the Railway Budget, on the .18th February 
last. Information in respect of the Watch and “Ward department; is not 
separately available for State.Railways worked,by,companies 
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total charges of “ Watch and Ward and Contribution for “ Crime and 
Order police are shown together in the liooks of these railways. 

(6) Government have no information. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: May I inquire, Sir, whether the institution of 
this Watch and Ward Department has reduced the number of thefts and 
pilfering? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Yes, Sir. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: To what extent? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I cannot give exact figures, but the result has 
been that the reduction in the claims which railways have had to meet in 
respect of compensation for loss of goods by theft has been very marked 
on all railways, and particularly on the East IndTan Kailway. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour: May I ask the Honourable Member to prepare 
a statement and lay it on the table? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I will send the Honourable Member such a 
statement if he wishes to have one, but I do not think it necessary to lay 
it on the table. The figures have, I believe, been published in reports of 
the Public Account Committee. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: In view of the fact, Sir, that the question has been 
ahked again and again in this Assembly since 1921 regarding thefts and 
pilfering by the coolies and clerks concerned in the parcel department at 
the goods sheds and at the stations, especially in the Eastern Bengal Kail¬ 
way and the East Indian Kailway, does the Watch and Ward Department 
take the necessary action in order that these thefts and pilfering may be 
minimised ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : It is exactly for that among other purposes that 
the Watch and Ward Department has been increased. 

Recommendations of the Economic Enquiry Committee. 

866. *Ehan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if they have received the reply to their letter, dated the 23rd 
October, 1925, addressed to the various Local Governments on the question 
of the Economic Enquiry Committee? If so, will they please lay it on the 
table? 

(6) What further steps have they taken to give effect to the recommenda¬ 
tion of the said Committee? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) Copies of the replies have 
been placed in the Library. 

(5) The replies are still under the consideration of the Government. 

Shan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Shan : When will they be completed ? 

The Honourable Sir Ba[Sdl Blackett: Did the Honourable Member ask 
me when will Government come to a decision? I think the answer must 
be “in the future 

Shift SystisM in Indian Mines. 

867, •Shan Bahadur Sarfaraz Huttain Shan: Do Government propose 
to uife^hce legislation in the present Session on the question of the intro- 

Of the shift system in Indian mines? 
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The Eonoorable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra: The answer is in the affir¬ 
mative. 

Leave Rules foe Indians on the Gbeat Indian Peninsula 

Railways. 

868. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: (a) Is it a fact that the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway several years ago promised to the Indian staff that they 
will be given the State Railway Leave Rules from Ist September, 1919? 

(6) Is it a fact that afterwards it was stated that the Indian staff will 
be given full benefit of the Fundamental Leave Rules? 

(c) Is it a fact that these have not yet been given, but in the meantime 
rules for the Anglo-Indians and Europeans only were revised? 

(d) Is it a fact that Government in reply to the late Mr. Loliokare’s 
question in March, 1924, stated that the whole question of Railway Leave 
Rules was still under consideration? 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state when they hope to introduce 
the new rules? 

Mr. A.* A. L. Parsons: (a), (b) and (c). The Honourable Member is 
referred to the reply given to a similar question asked by Dr. Lohokare 
in this House on the 18th February, 1924. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) It is hoped the new rules will be got out before the end of 1927. 

Clearing House Scheme for State Railways. 

869. ’''Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether the Clearing House Scheme for the Indian State Railways 
was unanimously approved by the Chief Auditors of the State B.jilways? 

(b) If the answer be in the affirmative, will Government be pleased to 
state the reasons for disapproving the scheme? 

Mr. A« A. L. Parsons: The scheme was approved by all Chief Auditors 
except the Chief Auditor, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, who did not 
give any opinion on the matter officially. It is understood, however, that 
his personal opinion was that it was too early to start it. 

Total Mileage op the East Indian Railway, etc. 

870. ♦Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) Will the Government be pleased 
to state what the total n^eage of the amalgamated East Indian Railway is 
together with its branches and the lines worked by it? 

(b) What mileage does the East Indian Railway cover in eaeE of the 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar proper and Bengal, respectively? 

(c) How many Indian Officers and Inspectors in its different Depart¬ 

ments were in the service of the East Indian Railway before its amalga¬ 
mation with the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and how many of them were 
inhabitants of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Bihar, respect¬ 
ively? ‘ ^ 

(d) How many members of the^ clerical staff in the different head 
offices of the Hast Indian Bailway (before its amalgamaMon with the Oodh 
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and Bohilkhand Bail>i?^ray) drawing Eb. 100 and above as their salaries were 
inhabitants of the United Provinces and Bihar, respectively? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons t (a) The total mileage on 31st March, 1926, was 
3,945 miles. 

(b) Agra and Oudh 2,378 miles. 

Bihar 997 miles. 

Bengal 570 milep. 

(c) and (d). The information is not available. 

Grant of an Additional Allowance to the Ci.erical Staff op the 
Office of the Commercial Manager, East 
Indian Eailway. 

871. ♦Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: (a) In what year was the office of the Com¬ 
mercial Manager of the East Indian Eailway removed from Cawnpore to 
Calcutta? 

(;b) How many inhabitants of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
among the clerical staff were transferred with this office to Calcutta and how 
many of them are now in servibe? 

(c) Is it a fact that an all round increase of 10 per cent., subject to a 
minimum of Bs. 15 per head, is made in the pay of the Oudh and Eohil- 
khand Eailway staff who have been transferred to Calcutta? 

(d) What amount per year is spent in this additional allowance in pay 
to the staff? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons : (a) The office of the Commercial Manager, East 
Indian Bailway, was removed from Cawnpore to Howrah in April 1923. 

(b) All the clerks, 115 in number, employed in the office of the Com¬ 
mercial Manager, came down from Cawnpore to HowTah. Out of these, 
101 were up-country men. 5 have since died; 20 left the service; 48 have 
been retransferred to up-bountry stations and 28 are still in Howrah. 

(c) and (d). Information is not available but is being collected. The 
Honourable Member will be informed of the result. 

Allowances of Officers of the Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway 
transferred to Calcutta. 

872. *Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer: What total amount per year is paid to the 
Oudh and Bohilkhand Eailway officers transferred to Calcutta in the shape 
of the Presidency and other allowances which were not given to them on 
the Oudh and Bohilkhand Eailway while they were at Lucknow? 

Number of Clerical Staff an!d Tnsfectors tua^^sperrbd from 

' Lucknow to Calcutta from the DlFFERENt Head O'fpices 
OF the East Indian Railway. 

878. ♦My* 0. S. Banga Iyer : What is the number of clerical a^teff and 
InspectoJS^ transferred from Lucknbw to Calcutta from tlie differexit East 
Kdilway head offices? ^ f. 
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Staff op the Traffic Audit Office of the East Indian 

Railway. 

874. ♦Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) How many Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents, Sub-Heads and senior and junior clerks are employed in 
the entire Traffic Audit Office of the Bast Indian Railway? 

(b) How many Superintendents, Assistant Superintendents, Sub-Heads 
and senior and junior clerks are employed in the office of the Government 
Auditors supervising the Traffic Audit works of the East Indian Railway ? 

Rent for Office Buildings for the Traffic Audit Office op the 
East Indian Railway at Calcutta. 

875. ♦Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) What house rent is paid at Calcutta 
for the building or buildings engaged to accommodate the Traffic Audit 
Office of the East Indian Railway? 

(ib) Is it a fact that the Agent of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway gave 
an assurance in one of his speeches when leaving Home to the staff that 
they will n 9 t be transferred to Calcutta except in rare cases of emergencies 
of service? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Chief Auditor of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail¬ 
way strongly recommended the retention at Lucknow of the Traffic Audit 
and Statistical offices of the combined East Indian Railway for the follow¬ 
ing among other reasons: 

(i) That it would obviate the transfer of a large body of men to 

Calcutta from Lucknow and vice versa- 

(ii) That it would solve the difficulty and expense of finding the neces¬ 

sary accommodation in Calcutta there being ample accom¬ 
modation in Lucknow for the whole of the Traffic Audit and 
Statistical offices of the combined line. 

Transfer of certain Offices op the East Indian Railway from 
Lucknow to Calcutta^ 

876. *Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) Is it a fact that in reply to a despatch 
from the Accountant General, Railways, to the Chief Auditor Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, he assured him that accommodation for 900 men for 
the Traffic Audit office of the combined Railway was available in Lucknow 
Central office building? 

(b) Is it a fact that Mr- M. K. Mitra who was put on special duty to 
report on the separation of Accounts and Audit Branches was also required 
at the same time to report on the location of the Traffic Audit office of the 
amalgamated East Indian Railway? Did he decide to locate the Coaching 
Branch of that office with its inseparable adjunct, the ticket Printing 
Section at Lucknow? For this purpose did he also decide that the Ticket 
Printing Section of the East Indian Railway be shifted to Lucknow? Con¬ 
trary to his decision, was the Lucknow Ticket Printing office at once re¬ 
moved to Calcutta? Thereby was irregular and insufficient supply of tickets 
made to stations? Did not this cause inconvenience to thei travelling 
public? 

(c) Is it a,fact that when the staff of the Deputy Chief "Accounts Office, 
Lucknow, submitted a. memorial in October, 1925, to His Excellency the 
yiceroy bringing to notice their grievances and requesting hijda to order the 

B 
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Agent, East Indian Eailway, to let the Coaching Branch remain at Lucknow 
the Eailway Board in December, 1925, informed them through the Chief 
Auditor that the question of transferring the Coaching Audit 
Office from Luckno\y to Calcutta was not under consideration ? What 
then led the authorities to shift the Deputy Chief Accounts Officers’ Office, 
Lucknow, a few months after? 

Agreements with Employees of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway to serve within the jurisdiction of that Railway. 

877. *Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Is it a fsict that the employees of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Eailway who worked only within the Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh w’ere employed on the basis of local service and that they had exe¬ 
cuted agreements that they would serve within the jurisdiction of the OudH 
and Rohilkhand Eailway? 

Mr/A. A. L. Parsons: With your permission. Sir, I propose to reply 
to questions 872 to 877 together. 

The information asked for would involve considerable time and trouble 
in collection and I trust the Honourable Member will recognise that the 
results are unlikely to be commensurate with the labour involved. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE COUNCIL OE STATE LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

Secretaiy of the Assembly: Sir, in accordance with Rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table the following Bills which were 
passed by the Council of State at its meeting of the 10th February, 1927. 
They are: 

1. A Bill further to amend the Sea Customs Act, 1878, for a certain 

purpose. 

2. A Bill to amend certain enactments and to repeal certain other 

enactments. 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message was received 
from the Secretary of the Council of State to the Secretary of the Legisla-* 
tive Assembly: 


“ I am directed to inform you that the Bill further to amend the Indian Limita¬ 
tion Act, 1908, for a certain purpose, which was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
at its meeting held on the 7th February 1927, was passed by the Council of State at 
its meeting on the 10th March 1927, with the following amendments : 

* In sub-clause (1) of clause 1, for the word * Amendment * the words ' Second 
Amendment * were substituted.’ 


* In clause 2— 

(i) after the figures ‘ 182’, the letter and brackets *(u)* were inserted; and 
(ii) after the words ‘ shall be substituted ’ the following was added, namely: 
‘ and 


(d*) for clause 6 of the same entry the following shall be substituted, namely'-. 

‘6. of any anjOTut, rerovered by execution of the decree or order, 

which the decree-holder has been directed to refund by a decree passed 
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in a suit for such refund) the date of such last-mentioned decree or, in 
the case of an appeal therefrom, the date of the final decree of the 
Appellate Court or of the withdrawal of the appeal ^ 

The Council of State requests the concurrence of the Legislative Assembly in the 
amendments.” 

Sir, I lay on the table the Bill as amended by the Council of State. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Leader of the House): 
With your permission, Sir, I propose to make a statement in regard to 
the probable course of Government business during next week. 

As Honourable Members are already aware, Monday, the i4th, and 
Tuesday, the 16th, have been allotted for the discussion of the Loinands 
for Grants. 

On Wednesday, the 16th, a motion will first be made that the House 
do proceed to elect members to the Standing Finance Committee for the 
year 1927-28. The next business will be the resumption of any motion 
which may have been begun and not concluded at to-morrow s sitting. 
Thereafter the Resolution of which I have given notice relating to the 
recent strengthening of the Judicial Committee of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council for the purpose of hearing Indian Appeals will be taken. This will 
be followed by any business on to-morrow's list which is not reached 
to-morrow. Thereafter the Resolution regarding the recommendations of 
the International Labour Conference will be taken. 

Thursday and Friday, the 17th and 18th, ..are gazetted holidays and 
the House will not meet on those days. 

On Saturday, the 19th, subject to your direction, Sir, that the House 
Will sit ou that day, a motion will be made for the introduction of a Bill 
to amend section 96 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, for the purpose 
of giving edect to a proposal of the Civil Justice Committee. Government 
hope also to be in a position to introduce two more Bills, one further to 
amend the Indian Divorce Act for the purpose of enabling the appoint* 
rnent of an officer to act as King’s Proctor in matrimonial causes to which, 
that Act applies and the other to amend the Indian Bar Councils Act, 
1926, for the purpose of providing for the seniority and pre-audienca 
inter se of advocates of High Courts to which that Act will apply- There¬ 
after the Resolution, of which the Honourable the Finance Member has 
given notice in connection with the proposed removal of the export duty 
on tea, will be moved. On the completion of this business we propose to 
proceed with any business which may remain outstanding from the List of 
Business for Wednesday, the 16th, and, if time permits, to take into con¬ 
sideration the Sea Customs (Amendment) Bill which has been passed by 
the Council of State together with an amendment to the Indian Limita¬ 
tion Bill which has been made in the other House. Thereafter a motion 
will be made for the circulation, for the purpose of eliciting public opinion, 
of the Indian Mines (Amendment) Bill which is to be intr^nced on Satur¬ 
day next. It is also proposed to take into consideration the Repealing 
and Amending Bill which has been passed by the Council of State. Th^ 
House will readily understand that, owmg to the congested condition of 
Government business as indicated by this statement, it is still not possible^ 

s 2 
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to make any more definite announcement about the allotment of time for 
non-official business than was made in my statement of last week. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) ; Sir, may I beg to inquire if the Honourable Member will be 
pleased to state whether the 25th, which was provisionally allotted for 
the disposal of non-official Bills, has not yet been decided upon to be finally 
fixed for that purpose? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: If my Honourable friend 
had heard the last paragraph of the statement I have just made, he would 
have gathered that no such decision is possible and indeed unless Govern¬ 
ment business is proceeded with rather more rapidly than it has been pro¬ 
ceeded with for the last few days, it seems extremely unlikely that any 
such proposal can be entertained. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS—contd. 
Second Stage— cmtd. 

Expenditure from Eevenne —contd. 

Demand No. 23—Indian Postal and Telegraph Department — contd. 

Low Salaries of Postal Clerks, Peons and Subordinate Services and 
Inadequate Pensions of Subordinate Retired Officers. 

Mr. President: The House will now resume discussion on the amend¬ 
ment of Mr. Prakasam on the Demand under the head ‘ Indian Postal and 
Telegraph Department \ 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): Sir, while I am in sympathy 
with the views of the Honourable Members who have spoken on this sub¬ 
ject with regard to bringing about an improvement in the conditions of the 
subordinate staff of the Post and Telegraph Department wherever possible, 
I feel that it is perhaps unfortunate that these discussions shoiQd take 
place in the House for they must be very unsettling to the labour and 
sedously handicap the Honourable Member in charge in his endeavours to 
bring about an improvement of the conditions. We have it, Sir, on the 
authority of my Honourable friend, Mr. Kelkar, that the Honourable 
Member in charge has done a great deal in the past year to bring about 
improvements. We also know that a large sum of money is provided 
in next year's Budget for further improvements, and I feel that the House 
ought to leave it to the Honourable Member, whose kindness of heart we 
all appreciate, to do what he can to improve the conditions of these men. 
Of course. Sir, the great question is where is the money to come from. 
We have it that the surplus On the Post Offices amounts to something like 
8 lakhs of rupees whilst there is a deficit on the Telegraphs and Telephones. 
That deficit is merely an incident. There may be a profit next year or in 
years to come as the telephone system improves and more subscribers are 
taken in. (Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: *>Why not separate the two?") I 
will leave that to the Department to do. And, Sir, we are told by my 
Honourable friend, Diwan Chaman Lall, that he knows of cases— he quoted 
the case of a postman in-Bombay who was receiving, I think. Re. 46 a 
month and a tery dareliully prepaiied budget showed that montbly 
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expenditure was somewhere in the neighbourhood of Es, 78. By this 
showing and if others are in a similar position, it means that the increase 
in wages should be in the neighbourhood of 75 per cent. We all know 
that the wages bill for the Post and Telegraph Department runs into crores 
of rupees, and if my Honourable frined, Diwan Chaman LalTs views were 
to be met, it would be a huge sum for the finances of India to produce. 
On the other hand, Sir, we have demands from many Members of th© 
House for a reduction in postal rates. I believe the very Mover of the 
amendment now under discussion has tabled an amendment for a reduction 
in postal rates that will entail a loss to revenue of something approaching 
a crore and a half of rupees. Here we want to give on the one hand and 
take away on the other. And as 1 say, where is the money to come from? 
I would put it to the House, Sir, that we w^ould be well advised to decide 
once and for all whether we want the position of the men improved or 
w'hether we want cheaper rates. We certainly cannot have both. And I 
ask the House not to press upon Government these reductions in postal 
rates. I for one would prefer the condition of the men to be improved. I 
am quite sure. Sir, that with this sword hanging over the head of the 
Honourable Member in charge which may fall any day and lop off an ear 
in the way of reduced postal rates, he is not free to do what he would 
desire in the interests of the men. Every year this question comes up of 
reduction of postal rates. If we decide once and for all that until there 
is a considerable improvement in the finances of the Department, these 
reductions are not justified, then, Sir, the Honourable Member in charge 
will bo free to bring about his further improvements that he himself so 
very much desires. 

With these words. Sir, 1 oppose the amendment and I would ask my 
Honourable Mends opposite not to press it to a division. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I concede that 
there are legitimate grievances of the postal employees in the lower grades 
and they ought to be given higher emoluments. I also concede with my 
Honourable friend, the Member for Industries and Labour, that there are 
no surpluses in the Postal Department to reduce postal rates no^ can he 
give any extra allowance to postal employees in the lower grades. But 
I feel that there can be a large reduction in the superior staff of the Postal 
and Telegraph Department and the salaries that will be so reduced may 
go to lighten the burden of the Postal Department in the lower grades. I 
am more convinced of that view by reading the report of the Postal and 
Telegraph Committee, which is known as the Eyan Committee. My 
Honourable friend, Sir Ganen Eoy, was also a member of that Committee 
and as he is going shortly to leave us and leave this House, I will just 
record here our appreciation of his able Minute of Dissent that is appended 
to that Committee's Eeport. Sir, this Committee was appointed to go 
into the question whether economies in the management of the Post and 
Telegraph Department could be given effect to. This Committee vras 
appointed on the recommendation of the Public Accounts Committee. They 
observed in their Eeport of 1922-23 thus: 

** Another question that we discussed with the Director General was the possibility 
of reducing the superior staff in his Department, for some of us feel that retrench¬ 
ment has left them practically untouched and has spent its force on the rank and file. 
There is force in what he has said about the impossibility of reduction of officers pro¬ 
portionate to reduction in staff, but we are of opinion, specially m view of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Retrenchment Committee, that the matter requires further investiga¬ 
tion." 
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Well, the majority report, which was signed by Mr. Eyan and Mr. Booth, 
did net advocate a reduction of the staff by giving effect to the combined 
system of management of the Postal and Telegraph Department. Sir 
Ganen Hoy, in his able Minute of Dissent, laid particular stress that a 
large amount of expenditure in the Postal and Telegraph Department would 
be reduced if the combined system of management was advocated. He 
also gave a quotation from another able Engineer, Mr. Sutherland, who 
was the Chief Engineer of Telegraphs. He cited him as authority in 
support of his argument. Somehow it has been the policy of the civilian 
Postmasters-General and the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs to 
separate the Telegraph Engineering from the Telegraph Traffic and thereby 
they have got certain fat jobs in the Postal Department specially reserved 
for the Civil Service and they have not given effect to the policy of the 
combined system. Mr. Sutherland in his note observed: 

The disposal of traffic is entirely dependent on close co-operation between Traffic 
and Engineering, close co-operation between the outdoor engineer in charge of the 
lines, the indoor engineer in charge of the plant, the Divisional Engineer who is in 
charge of both, and the supervising and operating traffic establishments. None of 
lhe.?€ have any reed connection with the Post Office and have every connection with 
mcA other, Postmasters-Genered of the /. C, S, and Post Office cadres have no 
knowledge of indoor or outdoor engineering, with which many Traffic troubles are 
concerned.** 

Well, I am glad that Mr. Sutherland’s opinion tallies with mine, and 
he being an Engineer, he is quite justified in observing that an I. C. S. 
Postmaster-General has no knowledge of the inner working of the Tele¬ 
graph Department. Well, my friend Sir Ganen Eoy spoke of the vested 
interests and expressed his view that had that Committee gone into the 
question of vested interests which we all know are specially confined to 
the Telegraph Department and several branches in the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment and also in the allotment of a certain number of posts to the Civil 
Service in the Postal Department—^had they gone, into that problem 
thoroughly, they could have reduced the vested interests and thereby 
brought about economy in the superior staff of the Postal and Telegraph 
Departments. I very much appreciate the system of reorganisation and 
redistribution of circles which my friend Sir Ganen Eoy has suggested. 
He says:. 

“ There are at present thirteen Major Circles and one Minor Circle. Of the 
thirteen Major Circles, seven are Postal, five Telegraph and one Combined.” 

He has appended in paragraph 14 of his Minute of Dissent a statement 
showing that six of these Circles can be made into combined Circles. He 
goes on to say: 

“ But from the tabular statement given above, it will be seen that with the proposed 
•redistribution, there will be four Postal, four Telegraph, and three Combined Major 
Circles, in addition to three Combined Minor Circles which will be placed under Tele¬ 
graph officers of the executive grade. This arrangement will not only lead to greater 
efficiency through the unification of control in six circles, but will also effect a saving 
of two administrative ai)pointments. Further, if this redistribution is adopted, and 
the re-union of traffic with engineering is sanctioned, there will be no necessity for 
retaining the appointment of the Traffic Controller.” 

There are various other recommendations in this able Minute of Dissent 
which also suggest a reduction in various Divisions in the administration 
of the Postal and Telegraph lines. 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra (Member for Industries 
and Labour): Will the Honourable Member kindly indicate another single 
instance ? 

Mr. B. Das: All right, I will give it to you, Sir. 

(The Honourable Member began to search for the quotation.) 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: You require notice of the question. 

Mr. B. Das: I refer to paragraph 4 of the Minute of Dissent,— ^Duties 
of the present Committee—where Sir Ganeri says: 

“ I consider that in addition to the channels recommended by my colleagues, there 
are several others whicli they have not touched, but which, in my humble opinion, 
would not only offer scope for further economy, but also for the improvement of 
efficiency. The duties of this Committee are very well defined, and as far as I can 
make out, the Committee is precluded from taking into consideration the vested interests 
of any branch of the service. It is f<ir Government to consider the recommendations 
submitted by the Committee, and to see how they affect the vested interests of any 
particular class of officials of the department.** 

I may remind my Honourable friend Sir B. N. Mitra that on various 
occasions we have asked questions on the floor of the House whether he, 
as the head of the Postal and Telegraph Department, could not reduce the 
vested interests so as to bring about economy and efficiency in the manage¬ 
ment of the Postal and Telegraph Department. I know the Honourable 
Member has not even any definite rep’y to give. The usual reply is that 
the matter is under consideration. The Honourable Member and the 
Members on the Treasury Benches always take years and years in con¬ 
sidering any beneficent proposals that may come before them and they 
cannot come to any decision in the matter, especially when it affects the 
vested interests of a certain class, be it Anglo-Indian or European. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Engineering. 

Mr. B. Das: I wish it were the Engineering vested interests.' but it 
is not the Engineering vested interests. It is the vested interests of a 
certain class where the Honourable Member and the Government of India 
do not like others to come in. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangai (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Eural): The Honourable Member was engineering 
vested interests. 

Mr. B. Das: If that be so,, I am sorry for the Honourable Member. 
•He reflects the sentimehts of the Indian side in the Government of 
India and if he cannot lay stress on this important point and ask the 
Government to alter their policy so that the Telegraph Department shall 
be an open general service and Indians are allowed equal opportunitiep 
in the Telegraph Department and no extra higher salaries are given to 
the telegraphists, be they Anglo-Indian or European .... 

Lieut.-Oolouel H. A. J. Oidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): There is 
no difference in salary. 

Mr. B. Das: I know there are so many allowances in Calcutta and 
Bombay. The Ang'lo-Indian and European telegraphists work a much 
lesser number of hours while the poor Indian telegraphists sweat like 
anything and work sometinjes 12 to 16 hours a day in some of the smaller 
Post and Telegraph offices. Who looks after their inteitests? I know 
my Honourable friend Colonel Gidney is a champion of the interests of 
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his community and pleads the cause of the Anglo-Indian, Nobody here 
pleads for the sweated labour which is going on in the Post and Telegraph 
offices, whether it is the postal peons and telegraph peons or whether it 
is the clerks in charge of post offices. What I want to point out is that 
my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra should give effect to the 
recommendations made by the Member who is sitting on his right (Sir 
Ganen Boy) and who is his special adviser at present on the administration 
of the Posts and Telegraphs. I hope economy will be effected and a 
large amount of money will be saved which will go to lighten the burden 
of the Indian employees in the lower services. 

Mr. Nirmal Ohander Ohunder (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
On behalf of the postmen and lower grade staff of Calcutta, of whose 
union I happen to be the President, I beg to thank the Honourable 
Member for what he has done in increasing their pay and to some extent 
their prospects but, at the same time, I would draw his attention to 
certain grievances, which while adjusting their salaries, and improving 
their prospects, he himself has created. In the first place. Sir, a discri¬ 
mination has been made between Calcutta and Bombay, possibly on the 
ground that Bombay is a dearer place than Calcutta, which we who live 
in Calcutta and have some experience of Bombay dispute. Moreover, 
this discrimination works very hard on the poor postmen so far as their 
house allowanQe is concerned. In Bombay 1hey get Rs. 8-8-0 and 1 do 
not think that there is any city in India, not to speak of Presidency towns 
like Bombay, Madras or Calcutta, where you can get a house or suitable 
accommodation even for a postman on Bs. 8-8-0 month. B.ut in 
Calcutta the house allowance has been kept at Rs. 5 a month and no 
increase has been made. I know something of Calcutta. I think I am 
the Ttb generation in Calcutta. I have some experience of Calcutta and 
I can tell you that you cannot get even a room in a hut in any good locality, 
not to speak of a room in a house, on Es. 5 a month. This is very petty 
and I do think that in the near future either some arrangement will be 
made for the house accommodation of these postal employees or a better 
and more generous hou^e rent allowance will be given. Then, Sir, a 
new grade has been created to which I would draw the Honourable 
Member’s attention. It is from Bs. 50 to Es. 100 rising by Bs. 2-8*0 
a year for Calcutta, ♦Alipore and Howrah, for the branch postmasters, 
overseers, everseer-readers sorting and head postmen at those stations. 
These postmen are afraid that by fixing the pay at Es. 50 to Rs. 100 
rising by Es. 2-8-0, which it will take them at least 20 years to complete, 
the Honourable Member wants to exclude the postmen from these appoint¬ 
ments in the future, I told him about it and he assured me that that 
Was not his intention. U should like that a public declaration should be 

made of it. Then there is another point to which I would draw his 

attention and that is that while he has done something for these postmen 
he has done nothing for the runners who get Rs. 16 a month, which is 

even worse than Bs. 9 a month in a mufassil railway station because on 

Es. 16 a month you cannot feed a donkey, as my friend Diwan Chaman 
tail said. In a city like Calcutta or Bombay, they get no house rent 
anddt is only on this Rs. 16 that these poor fellows have to make both 
ends meet. 

3^6; Hjpnourable Sir Bhupendra* Nath Mitra ri do not want to interrupt 
tile Soi^ourable Member. Does he mean to say that there are runners 
in' Calcutta? 
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Mr. Nirmal Ohunder Ohunder: There are, Sir, I am told. I am also 
told that so far as the packers are concerned they are to get Bs. 16 and 
the house rent allowance. In any case Ks. 16 is a pay which is much 
too small. I hope the Honourable Member will admit that it is too low 
for anybody living in Calcutta, especially when his duties are such that 
he has got to live with his family in the city and has got to find his 
accommodation in the city with the very petty allowance that is given 
to him for house rent. There is also another thing which I w^ant to bring 
out. When a postman gets a lift to the grade of Rs. 50 to Rs. 100, that 
is to say, the higher grade for branch postmasters, overseers, overseer- 
readers, sorting and head postmen, he has got to pass an examination 
and one of the subjects for that examination is English correspondence. 
Except for branch postmasters, I do not think that any knowledge of 
English more than mere literacy is required for the holders of other posts. 
Therefore, to impose this examination on them merely for the sake of 
the branch postmasters' posts being filled from them is very hard. What 
we ought to do is to make proficiency in correspondence optional so that 
the man w'ho passes it will be entitled to be a branch postmaster and 
the man who has not passed that might have to be content with being 
an overseer or overseer-reader or a sorting or head postman. With these 
suggestions I le.ave the matter in the hands of the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Abdul Latif Saheb Farookhi (North Madras: Muhammadan): 
Sir, unto them who have much,, more shall be given and from those who 
have little, even that little shall be taken seems to be the policy pursued 
by my Honourable friend, Sir Bhiipendra Nath Mitra. I may quote the 

^ rates of salaries given in various places. In Rangoon in the 
- 1920, according to the recommendations of the Postal 

Inquiry Committee, Bs. 50 were given to a clerk, and now there is an 
increase to Rs, 70. Tn Burma Rs. 40 were given and now there is an 

increase of Rs. 10. In Calcutta Rs. 45 were given and now there is an 

increase of Rs. 5. Iii various other places similarly there are increases. 
But Madras seems to have been singularly unfortunate in this respect* 
Far from there being any increase in Madras there has been a decrease 

of Rs. 5. Sir, much has been said of the sympathy that my Honourable 

friend the Member in charge of this Department has been showing to 
the servants of the lower grades of this department, but he has yet to 
give a proof to Madras of his sympathy for these poor people. Sir, the 
clerks employed in the Postal Department really deserve sympathy and 
a pay sufficient to keep body and soul together. The Postal Inquiry 
Committee in the year 1920 made the following remarks: 

** Moreover conditions of service of postal clerks differ very much fro^ those of 
the ordinary clerk in a Government office; their hours of work are longer, and much 
more irregular, beginning in some cases at 5 a.m. and ending as late as 10 P.M., they g^t 
no holidays to speak of, and they have considerable pecuniary responsibilities. In 
confirmation of this view we quote the following from the minutes of a meeting 
recently convened at Simla to discuss certain matters connected vrith the pay of 
clerical and menial establishments : 

* On the other hand in the Post Department the clerical service is unpopular 

* and its duties are harder than those of ordinary clerical establishments *.** 

Sir, if this statement can be relied upon, then it goes without saying that 
these people have got more , onerous duties to perform than ordinary clerks^ 
in other Departments of Government. Such being the case, it is only 
just that these people should be given at least a salary which will give 
them the necessaries of life and enable them to live in some little comfort. 
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Sir, in reply to a question by Mr. M. K. Aoharya, the Honourable Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra gave the following reply; 

“ The Honourable Member is apparently referring to an account of an interview 
with me by the Heneral Secretary, All-India Postal and E. M. S. Union, which I 
have seen published in certain papWs without obtaining my acceptance to it and which 
jo full of inaccuracies. At the same time it is a fact that when the revised rates of 
pay for Madras were before the Standing Finance Committee about this time last 
year and accepted by that body, it was never suggested by any Member of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly from Madras either in the House or to me outside it, that the new 
rates of pay* for Madras were inadequate. The only suggestion which I received was 
to increase the increments in the later years of service to Rs. 5. and this suggestion 
I found it possible to accept later on. It is obviously not possible for me to mention 
any names other than those that are available to the public from published debates 
of the House or published proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee.’* 

Sir,, I should like to ask the Honourable Member whether these poor 
people employed in the Postal Department are responsible for the omission 
or neglect of Members of this Assembly, and whether, when any stress 
is laid upon a particular question by Members of the Assembly, it has 
any weight with the jMembers of the Government? If it suits their 
purpose. Sir, they say that the Members of the Assembly have not 
insisted upon a particular point, and when Members of the Assembly 
actually come forward and place the grievances before the Government 
they turn a deaf ear to those grievances and requests. Sir, I should like 
also to point out in this connection that since the Postal Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee <n 1920, clearly stated that a sum of Ks. 45 should be given to 
the clerks working in the City of Madras, no change has taken place 
from that time to this in the cost of living to justify a backward step in 
emoluments. The prices of foodstuffs have rather increased than decreas¬ 
ed. That being the case. Sir, I do not see any reason why their salaries 
should be decreased, and if a sum of Bs. 5 a month is taken away from 
their salaries it can easily be imagined what hardships they will have to 
undergo. I have got in my hand the family budget of a postal clerk in 
Madras with a wife and children. I do not want to read all the items, 
i would only request my Honourable friend to consider how these poor 
people are to live if this further deduction is made in their family income, 
for it appears from this budget that these people have already to incur 
an additional debt every month; and my Honourable friend will agree 
with me that when poor people are once caught in the clutches of soucars, 
they are compelled to pay a higher interest than they ought and their 
lives -are really made miserable. That being the case, Sir, I would 
request the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra to reconsider the case 
of these poor people in Madras and provide an increment in their salary. 
Though I do not represent Madras proper, I -am a resident of Madras 
proper and I know that the cost of living there is very high and the 
salary given to these people is not sufficient to enable them to get the 
bare necessaries of life. That being so, I trust my Honourable friend 
will give due consideration to their case. 

Bai Sahib Harbllas Sarda (Ajmer Merwara: General): Sir, I rise 
just to say a word. I should like to know if it is a fact that last vear 
the Director General of Postal and Telegraph services issued a circular 
order directing the dismissal of employees in those Departments if they 
become insolvents. I understand that the Postmast'er General of the 
Punjab, acting on that circular, took severe action against several people 
and dismissed them. Sir, nobody becomes an insolvent by choice or for 
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pleasure, and if any particular class of people do largely become insolvent 
it shows that there is something wrong, particularly so if those insolvents 
are wage-earners or living on fixed salaries. This fact would show that 
the people are not able to make both ends meet and that their resources 
are insufficient for their expenses. The Government Gazette shows that in 
Bombay toa several employees of this Department became insolvent, but 
no action appears to have been taken against them. Is it because in 
Bombay you have a humane, sympathetic officer, and the reverse is the 
case in the Punjab? In the matter of insolvency the action that the 
Postal Department should take is not to penalize the men but to inquire 
into causes of insolvency, whether the insolvency in any particular case 
is due to the fault of the man or because he is unable to live decently 
on his income. Provincializing the services is one way to remedy the 
situation. Telegraphists are often transferred from one province to another 
and such transfers add to their expenses. The matter should be 
sympathetically considered by the Department. 


Mr. H. O. Cocke (Bombay: European): Sir, I do not want to go info 
the quej^tion of the rates of pay of postal clerks to any extent beyond saying 
that it seems to me a pity that a matter of this sort has to be discussed on 
the floor of this House so much. I hope the day may come when the 
matter will be thrashed out more in the Committee Boom behind closed 
doors, and I think it is quite possible that that day may have to come in 
the future. Sir, bound up with this question are the results of the various 
departments of the postal service; and I notice from a slip that has been 
circulated, altering the figures which appear in the buff book, that cptain 
mterdepartmcntal entries have been made for amounts charged to one 
branch of the service and credited to another from work done, and so on, 
and as a result of those entries for departmental charges, we get very 
different results to those we first saw in the buff book. For instance, on 


the postal side the profit for 1926-27 comes down from Rs. 24,57,000 to 
Rs. 11,35,000, and in the budget year 1927-28 the profit, Rs. 21 lakhs, is 
brought down to Rs. 8 lakhs. Those r^uctions of course are reflected in 
the other figures. As for the Telegraph Department, in 1926 27 the loss 
of Rs. 27 lakhs is reduced to Rs. 14 lakhs, and in the budget yepr a loss of 
Rs. 18,79,000 is reduced to Rs. 5,97,000. In the Telephone Department 
the differences are of less consequence. These figures undoubtedly show 
that there is no money available at present for further increases in wages: 
I mean, there is no money available, looking at the matter purely from the 
point of view of commercial results. I know Honourable Members are 


sometimes inclined to consider that, in spite of the fact that we are 
endeavouring to run the Postal Department, particularly since the days of 
the Inchcape Committee, on a business basis, the w’^ages of the postal staff 
should be increased even though there is no profit available to do it. Well 
I think in a business department of this sort one has got to have some 
regard to the law of supply and demand, and although I know it is not 
popular with this House, if certain post office work commands certain pay 
.and the labour is available to do it for that pay, then, looking ah the matter 
fmm a business point of view, it is of course desirable that no more than that 
should be paid. At the same time I do hope that the Honourable Member 
will gra^ally, as the postal results improve, be able to do a little more 
m certain directions for the staff. It is particularly gratifying to notice the 
anticipated in the figures of the budget year‘as compared with 
last year. For instance although the revised postal profits come down from 
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11 lakhs last year to 8 lakhs in the budget year, on the other hand, the 
telegraph Joss is reduced from 14 lakhs to 6 lakhs, and the telephone loss 
is reduced from 4 lakhs to lis. 2,80,000. Those figures show that some 
improvement is being ejected in post office business, and I hope that that 
improvement will go on. The annual Eeport of the Postar Department, 
which has not yet been issued for 1925-26, contains a number of very 
interesting charts, but owing to the non-issue of that Report, one is not 
able to see those charts up to date; but taking the last three years ending 
1924-25 it would appear from the annual report that there has been a 
gradual increase of postal business for the last three years in practically 
every department; so it should be possible in certain directions gradually 
to improve the lot of the lower-paid employees of the Post Office. 

Lieut.-OoloiiBl H. A. J. Gidneyi Sir, I am very grateful to my 
friend, Mr. Das, for paying a compliment to my community in the 
course of his speech. I stand here to-day. Sir, to defend the cause 
of the Indian staff in Ihe Postal Department. (Hear, hear.) I .associate 
myself, Sir, with the remarks passed by my friend, Mr. Nirmal 
Chunder Chunder. Being from Calcutta, I am closely acquainted with 
many of the grievances and needs of the Postal and Telegraph Departments 
in that City. Sir, before T proceed, and even at the expense of being 
called the Imperial florist, I wish to tender my deep debt of gratitude to 
the Honourable Member for what he has done for this Department since 
he took over charge. I notice he is not blushing at this, but he has 
certainly done wonders for the men. The memorandum which accom¬ 
panies the Report of the Postal and Tele^aph Department and with which 
I am afraid many Members are not acquainted, is standing evidence of the 
great sympathy and interest he has displayed in the cause of postal clerks 
and the menial staff of the Postal and Telegraph Departments. It stands, 
Sir, as testimony, if any were needed, of the close care and attention he 
has given to this subject and of the verj* sympathetic way in which he has 
attended to the grievances of many of the*^ men of his Department, and I 
think, Sir, he deserves thanks fre^ this House instead of the many adverse 
criticisms which have been levelled against him to-day. Sir, this morning 
when my friend Mr. Chaman Lall called the Department a soulless one and 
I chipped in and said it was heartless, I did not refer to the Honourable 
Member. I was referring to my Honourable friend sitting by his side, Sir 
Ganen Roy, who is going to leave us very soon on retirement. As one 
looks at him, Sir, as he sits occupying a front bench to-day, he has the 
appearance of a dove, the wisdom of an owl, and when you ask him for 
information or any help, he shows he has the guile of a serpent, for with 
regard ho many projects that have been placed before him, he has been 
as heartless as the Honourable Member has been magnanimous to his 
menial staff. In this memorandum prepared by the Honourable Member 
he has made a provision of 12^ lakhs to ameliorate the grievances of the 
Departrnc'nt, and if^ you follow up this provision one is pleased to find it 
process!vely increases and that it comes to somewhere between 30 and 50 
lakhs within a few years time, when I believe most of the grievances will 
Imve been remedied. I do not agree with Mr. Cocke, when he said that 
these matters-—postal grievances—should be discussed behind closed doors. 
I consider that these matters, being as the^ are to-day in a transitional 
stage, should be discussed on the floor of this House, for they represent the 
gievanc^ of over a lakh of employees. Sir, I v-ould however ask the 
Honourable. Member to give serious attention to the pojnts raised by 
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Air. Nirmai Chunder Chunder. 1 will not follow Mr. Chamau Jjall in the 
details he gave of the expenditure and the pay of certain postal servants. 

1 believe what he has detailed is really correct. Indeed it is not confined 
to that class of employees only. Debt is a common thing in every branch 
oi the Post and Telegraph Departments. This debt is due in my opinion 
to one of two causes, (a) extravagant living or (6) insufficient pay. Let 
us say that it is partly due to both causes. 1 however know this much, 
that a good few men in the General Service Telegraph Department are to¬ 
day being dismissed for getting into debt. 1 consider, Sir, the time has 
come for something to be done to check this condition. I wish to bring 
to the notice of the Honourable Member certain points which I think he 
jnight take further into consideration, and that is owing to the condition 
of debt that exists in the ranks of branches of this Department, would 
it not be advisable to start co-operative credit or loans societies? I think 
this should be introduced, if such societies do not exist at present. The 
other point I wish again to bring prominently to his notice is this. I 
believe Government never like to create a precedent. I desire to refer 
to the treatment the Honourable Member has meted out to those postal 
and telegraph employees who did such excellent work during the riots in 
Calcutta. During this peri^»d when the prices of food-stuffs and convey¬ 
ances rose to prohibitive prices those employees risked their lives and 
eheerfulJy bore this extra expenditure in their ioyalty and devotion to 
their duty and in return have been denied any compensation. Private 
firms in Calcutta, seeing the diffieiitly and the dangers under which their 
staff worked, gladly provided accommodation and conveyances for them. 
These postal employees appealed to the Government for a bonus of one 
month’s pay to cover the extra expenses incurred by them. This has 
been denied to them, although their services were very warmly eulogised 
by the Postmaster-General of Bengal. I do appeal to the fenourable 
Afember to reconsider this matter which I opine is a reasonable and just 
request. Sir, I am much struck with the great interest that one sees 
evinced in this House from various Benches and various parties regarding 
postal grievances. This shows how splendidly the Postal Unions arc orga¬ 
nised and operating. Indeed I believe that it is the one department of 
Government that is so w'ell organized so far as Unions and Associations 
arc concerned. In the Telegraph Department we have tw^o Associations, 
almost working as rivals. In the Postal Department we have the various 
Postal Associations and Unions representing the grievances of their men. 
This to my mind indicates one thing and one thing only, there is certainly 
a feeling of dissatisfaction in the Department and there must certainly be 
some truth in the grievances which have been detailed in this House to¬ 
day. Sir, the Honourable Alember will increase our debt of gratitude if he 
would expedite his promised enquiry as stated in his memorandum into 
the grievances of the remaining 40,000 employees of his department. 
After all, Sir, we must admit that the Honourable Member has certainlv 
effected a large profit in the year’s working of tKe Postal Department. 1 
am sorry I cannot say the same for the Telegraph Department; it seems 
to be the spendthrift of this twin sendee. Why should the Postal Depart¬ 
ment be called upon to pay for the losses of the Telegraph Department? 
I consider that Mr. Joshi struck a very true note when he suggested that 
we, should follow the Bailway Department in inaugurating a reserve fund 
in which the postal profits may be banked and from which the Honourable 
MemBer may from time to time use the surplus to remedy the postal 
grievances. I certainly agree with Sir Darcy Lindsay and while agreeing 
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and svmpathising with Mr. Chaman Lall's views on these grievances I con¬ 
sider it is impossible to ask for more money from this Department, whilst 
at the same time you ask it to reduce the revenues by forcing a reduction 
in the postal charges. Sir, the postal employees cannot have it both ways. 

There is one thing, Sir, that I should like to bpng to the notice of the 
House before I conclude my remarks. I was greatly concerned when I 
was informed this morning that certain alterations are to take place m 
the General Service of the Telegraph Department. Now, Sir, on this 
point 1 am not defending the interest of any particular community because 
in the Telegraph Department all communities receive the same treatment 
and the same wages. (An Honourable Member: ‘‘Do they?*’) They do 
at least in the General Service. I understand, Sir, that the Army Depart¬ 
ment intends to recruit into the General Service of the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment British soliiers as military telegraphists. I understand that years 
ago there were about 400 British soldiers employed as telegraphists. To¬ 
day there are not even a hundred; they are about 60 strong and it is the 
desire of the Army Department to bring the number of military telegraphists 
to about 250 men. Sir, by bringing British soldiers into this Department, 
what are you doing? You are depriving India and the people of India of 
a legitimate avenue of employment in one of the utility services in the 
Government of India. I consider it a wTong policy to enlist British 
soldiers as military telegraphists in the Telegraph Department. On the 
tloor of this Honourable House I protest in the strongest terms against 
this deprivation of employment by British soldiers. I represent a com¬ 
munity that has played a great part in the Telegraph Department; Indians 
to-day are also playing a great part and, talking as a son of India, I 
strongly protest against this intention on the part of the Government and 
I ask this House to support me in this. 

Sir, before I sit down, I once more ask the Honourable Member to use 
some of the profits he has effected in this Department for amelioration 
of the rest of the grievances that have been brought to his notice to-day 
and thereby to add to our debt of gratitude to him for the good he has 
done for his employees. 

Mr. M. E. Acharya (South Arcot cum Chingleput: Non-Muhammadan 
Jlnral): Sir, I propose just to make a very few observations, so that I may 
not afterwards come before the House with respect to the particular cut 
which stands lower down in my name- I have just one or two observa¬ 
tions to make, and they will be enough, in my opinion because many of 
my friends have already spoken about the general subject. I desire to 
draw the attention of the House to the h.ardships experienced by the em¬ 
ployees in Madras particularly, and when I say this, I do not of course 
mean to be understood that I deny that there are hardships elsewhere, or 
that I have no sympathy with the men in other places. But I would! 
particularly appeal through you, Sir, to the Honourable Member in charge 
of the departmept to give his most sympathetic consideration to the many 
statements from Madras that must have reached him also just as they 
have reached many of us. Madras Province, and Madras city, partis 
cularly, have been rather badly handled. Here is a statement which 
must be before him also how during the latest revision of pay in 1927,. 
as.has been pointed out, the initial pay in the city of Madras has been 
brought down from Rs. 45 to Es. 40* As my friend Mr. Farookhi just 
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now said, there are statements of family budgets and so on, which I 
JwouJd simply beg of the Honoui’able Member to scrutinise and to see if 
after all they are overdrawn. And secondly, Sir, apart from the clerks, 

I beg of him further to give some sympathetic consideration to the postmen 
of Madras. There also I find that w'hile postmen in other big cities have been* 
receiving various sums for specific purposes, the postmen of Madras have 
not yet .got that measure at any rate which they would like to have. Then 
again. Sir, there is one class of employees on whose behalf I want to make^ 
la very humble appeal; and they are what are called postal recruited tele¬ 
graphists- I am told that in the old days there were several kinds of 
telegraphists, station, local, general service and so on; they have been 
later on reduced to two classes only. But some of them seem to have 
been postally recruited in the old days and if they had remained in the 
Postal Department, they would have, w'hen the rates of the postal staff 
fwere enhanced, perhaps been receiving some larger salary no\v. But 
on account of their transfer—whether they did it voluntarily or otherwise 
we need not go into that question—^but they are at present at a disad¬ 
vantage. I dare say those cases cannot be very many; and I appeal,- 
not as n matter of right, which is perhaps unnecessary, especially when 
I am assured that the> have a very sympathetic head of the Depart¬ 
ment; I appeal to him to see if there are any genuine cases of men ad¬ 
versely affected, which cases could receive some kind of consideration. If 
the total of increments calculated comes to a very large sum I would not 
claim all that; because, as recently pointed out, it is very diflScult to pay 
large allowances on one hand and try to reduce certain rates on the other 
hand. Some small consideration, however, might be shown to these few 
men, as special cases, and they be granted something like 20 per cent, 
of their salaries in lieu of the increments they would be getting elsewhere. 
Some such kind of relief I feel sure might be shown by the department.' 
The thing need not be worked on an arithmetical basis such as how many 
increments exactly they should have got- They would be quite thankful 
for any relief intended to help them in the distress they are now feeling. I 
understand of course the view-point taken by Sir Darcy Lindsay and Mr.' 
Cocke. They see things from the capitalist point of view, and the figures 
talk to them with eloquence as to how'- much profit results or loss and all 
that; but these friends seem to igjnore the human element w’hich under¬ 
lies these figures. I would only ask them to consider the human element 
also. Probably they would realise it if they had happened to be in the 
ranks. Now, Sir, I repeat whatever may be our difficulties, these men 
require help. The postmen of Madras City get Es. 20 to Es- 30, and 
those in the mofussil Es. 16 to 20. I really think these are very low 
rates to enable them to do efficiently the work they have to do. 

Sir Darcy Lindaay: I pointed out to the House that I was in entire 
sympathy with the increases in the emoluments of the men, but as against 
that I suggested that there should be no reduction in the postal rates. 

Mr, K. K. Achaxya: Sir. I thank the Honourable Member on behalf of 
the men for his sympathy. I make my last appeal to the Honourable 
Member in charge to see what be can do for the postmen of Madras. 

Mr. Slddeahwar Sinha (Gaya cum Monghyr: Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 
I am thankful for the opportunity given to me even at this late hour of 
Debate, to speak. The condition of postal employees in general and 
postmen in particular in the province of l^ihar and Orissa is worse- In* 
many provinces the scales of pay for the lower grade has been revised 
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and raised since 1920, but the lot of the Bihari clerks in the lower grade 
has not improved a bit. They still continue to be on the same gprade 
of Es- Br> to Es. 120, while in other provinces the scale has risen consi¬ 
derably even from Bs. 70 to Es* 170. My Honourable friend Kumar 
Ganganaiid Sinha ver^' ably presented their case before the House and I 
will simply draw the attention of the Government to their just and proper 
grievances and request them to raise the scale of pay of the lower grade 
clerks at least from Es. 40 to Es. 140 as is given to the same class of 
men in many other provinces. 

The condition of postmen in Bihar and Orissa is much worse. They 
start at Es. 13. These postmen in point of their duties and responsi¬ 
bilities stand by themselves. They must be literate in more than one 
language; knowledge of local and provincial dialects are not enough, they 
are required to read correctly Urdu and English. They are to bear 
considerable responsibility in pecuniary matters, in fact they are in a small 
way cashiers and clerks ; cashiers, because they are entrusted with money 
orders and valuable parcels, and have to render accounts and make good 
losses; and clerks, because they are required to read and write. In 
short the efficiency of the department depends to a great extent on 
intellig/ence and judgment which these postmen are required to use in 
course of their duties. Besides they are to work for 8 to 12 hours and 
have to w'alk for 15 to 20 miles per day not on good pitched roads but 
through muddy village routes, hot sandy footpaths and have to cross cold 
water of rivers and nail as. They are \o do all those things without 
shoes and without sufficient clothes but with heavy loads- They enjoy 
dainty dishes of fish and mutton only in dreams. They are contented 
with the smell of butter in baniahs' shops where the call of their duty 
takes them. They do not indulge in the luxurious habits of tea and 
coffee, their children are contented with their mothers’ milk in their 
infancy. They have not to pay washermen’s bills because they have no 
spare clothes. They do not want anything more than the coarsest rice, 
the cheapest pulse and a little quantity of salt and fuel in order to keep 
themselves and their dependants alive- They want the coarsest and 
•cheapest cloth to cover their bodies, but even these bare necessaries of 
life cannot be met out of their scanty pay which they get. lls. 13 are 
not enough to maintain even themselves and their wives, not to speak of 
their children and others dependent on them. In times of illness they 
'are left to the mercy of Providence, as they cannot afford to pay for 
doctors. They cannot afford to .give their children oven the most ordi¬ 
nary and elementary education. 

Sir, words fail to describe the miseries of these poor men! The 
higher authorities have not the occasion to know their real conditions, 
but those who live in the villages know their miseries- I know they 
cannot afford to buy even a Hindi primer and a slate for their children at 
a cost of a few annas- I know of a case when a son of a postal peon was 
compelled to leave his school because the guru did not allow him to attend 
the school without books according to the rules of the education depart¬ 
ment of the province. I know of a case when a boy aged 10 told an 
inspecting officer of a primary school that he had not tasted sugar till 
that and he was a son of a postman. Such stories of the miserable 
lives of postmen are numerous and I am sure many Honourable Mem* 
bers oh this side of the House know them. I. shall not take the time 
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of the House any more in narrating these miserable tales but shall only 
say that these men had great hopes to see at the head of the Department, 
an Indian- It is a matter of gratification that in some provinces their- 
hopes have been fulfilled to some extent, but in my province their griev¬ 
ances still continue as before- I appeal to the Honourable Sir Bhupejidira 
Nath Mitra, on behalf of these poor men, to consider their case and do 
something to relieve them of their miserable life. 

Maulvi Saysrid Murtuza Sahib Bahadur (South Madras: Muham¬ 
madan): This House may be aware, Sir, that I represent half the pro¬ 
vince of Madras, including the City of Madras, and as such I feel bound 
to lay before the Government, through you, the grievances of the postal 
employees there. Sir, so far as the Madras Province is concerned, the 
postal employees in the City of Madras have been treated in this way that 
instead of getting any increase in their salary, their minimum has been 
reduced from Rs. 45 to Rs. 40 and their maximum is the same, i.a., Rs. 
140, though, according to the recommendation of the Postal Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee, the City of Madras has been bracketed with Calcutta. The postal 
employeesMn Calcutta have been fortunate enough to have their minimum 
salaries raised from Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 and their maximum has been raised 
from Rs. 140 to Rs. 160, whereas these unfortunate employees in the City 
of Madras have to be satisfied with a decrease in their minimum pay and 
of course their maximum pay is stagnant. Of course I am not at one with 
my Honourable friend Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar who was satisfied with 
some increment as regards their maximum. I am very particular about 
their minimum being raised to Rs. 50, just as has been done in the case 
of Calcutta, and my recommendation is based on the recommendation of 
the Postal Inquiry Committee, which has recommended that the City of 
Madras should have the same minimum and maximum as Calcutta. 

Sir, there is one point here to which I wish to draw the attention of 
the House. The City of Madras has been included along wdth Aladura, 
Dhanushkodi, Bangalore and Hj^derabad, which means the Department 
does not make any difference between these four places and the City of 
Madras. I am personally acquainted with the cost of living in Madras and 
Calcutta; I have lived for some time in Calcutta; and I can assure this 
House that living in Madras is dearer than that in Calcutta .... 

Mr. K. iUimed (Rajshabi Division: Muhammadan Rural): No, no- 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahib Bahadur: Mr. Kabeer-nd-Din Ahmed 
may say “ No, no,'' and of course his “No, no '' cannot but be ignored by 
me and by the whole House. So far as Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed is con¬ 
cerned, his knowledge is confined to Calcutta, he had never been to Madras; 
but I can compare Madras with Calcutta- He cannot go on interrupt¬ 
ing anybody and everybody, (Hear, hear-) In this connection, Sir, I 
have to place the grievances of my own place Triohinopoly, which I o^me 
from, before the Goyemmeht, I do not see any reason or justification 
for not including Triohinopoly along with Madura, Dhanushkodi, Bangalore, 
and Hyderabad. Triohinopoly happens to be a centre of education, there 
are three Colleges there, the S. P. G. College, the National College and 
the St. Joseph's, end theire is a prop^osal that Trichinopoly should have a 
university. Moreover, Sir, Trichinopoly happens to be the headquarters 
of the South Ihdito Railway. Its workshop is to be removed from Nega- 
patam to Trichinopoly. So, Triohindpoly is to be ratiked second to the 

c 
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. Presidency town and I do not see any justification for not including 
Trichinopoly along with Madura, etc., and for including Madura, etc., along 
with the City of Madras. In these circumstances I associate myself with 
thd previous speakers who have successfully made out a strong case as 
regards the postal employees of the City of Madras. 

Again I would draw the attention of the Government to one or two 
points regarding Sunday and postal holidays. Some two or three years 
ago, the then Director General of the Post Office called upon the Post¬ 
masters to submit proposals as regards the payment of allowances to postal 
employees, but when my Honourable friend Mr. Joshi asked a question to 
the Government in the year 1925 as to what became of that proposal, 
the Government replied that no proposals had been received from the 
Director General of the Post Offices. I want to know if any proposals 
-have been sent by our Honourable friend the Director General regarding 
Sunday and postal holiday allowances. If no such proposals have as yet 
been submitted, I would request the Director General to expedite the 
proposal. 

I have to say a few words about unhealthy localities in the Presidency of 
Madras- So far as our Presidency is conceined there are some unhealthy 
localities where post offices are stationed- The TiOcal Government have 
sanctioned special allowances to their subordhiates working in those places 
with a minimum of Es. 16 and a maximum of Es- 60 for the clerical and 
supervising grade, as special allowances, and other subordinates also get 
special allowances which range from Es. 2 to Es. 5 a month; but 
the Post Office has a flat rate in almost all cases of clerical staff of 
Es. 10 which is paid to healthy localities. I am at a loss to know why 
this department, which is managed by the Government of India, has not 
seen its way to give special allowances to those that work in unhealthy 
localities at the risk of their health. So I would request the Government 
to consider this matter also and to sanction a special allowance for these 
people. 

(Sir Hari Singh Gour and other Honourable Members moved that the 
question be put-) 

Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I do not want to take up much time of the 
House. I simply wish to make a few observations for the consideration 
of the House. I have every sympathy with the post and telegraph em¬ 
ployees. They deserve, as all other classes of the same status deserve, 
the consideration of their employers. But there is one thing to be consi¬ 
dered in this connection and it is that the pay and salaries of the lower 
classes, and specially the menials, are not to be compared with the higher 
classes or based on a more comfortable living wage, but the main thing to 
be considered and compared is the comfort, the status or the standard of 
living of the people from whom they are recruited in. other walks of life. 
Unless you raise that general standard of living in the country, Sir, you 

be only creating discontent among their fellow countrymen if the pay 
and. position of these lower grade employees in the services are improved. 

should go together hand in hand, Sir. There is already too great 
a tairfeney on the part of private labourers in the country to seek employ¬ 
ment in Government depai^ents, and If you create a better and a more 
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<comfortable life for them in Government services you will be. disturbing 
the peace and harmony of society and dislocating private services in the 
i^country, Sir. A balance should be kept between the two. Unless you 
improve general conditions in the country and find means for more activity 
and life in the country in the way of better communications, better trade 
and so on, which will bring more revenue to Government and specially 
to this department, you will not be able to satisfy the demands of these 
people. Larger numbers will be attracted to Government services and 
there will be a large number of unemployed in the country. Well, Sir, to 
•compare the position of these postal and telegraph employees with that 
of similar employees in the other departments of Government, I am not at 
all sure that they are worse off. For instance, if we compare their work 
and their wages with those of the camp followers in the Army or of the 
other miscellaneous employees in that department, you will find, Sir, that 
they are not worse off in respect of wsiges as compared with thos^ camp 
followers and others. Similarly, there are other departments where the 
position of subordinate servants is no better off than the position of the 
lower services in the Postal Department. A good deal has been done for 
them by the department; and, as some previous speakers have 
already said, the Honourable Member in charge should be given 
credit for it. I would give him credit at least for one thing, and that is 
that he has allowed these people to organise themselves into unions and 
has been able to recognise those unions. If it had not been for their 
good organisation perhaps we would not have heard so much of their griev¬ 
ances, because there are many other departments which are not so well 
organised and their affairs never come up before this House, or rather very 
seldom come up before this House. But one thing which I noticed in 
this department and which surprised me very much was this: that while 
the surplus revenue of the Postal Department could be used for the Tele¬ 
graph Department, as I understood it, the surplus income of a post office 
could not be utilised for raising a post office to a combined post and tele¬ 
graph office. I put this question to the Postmaster-General of the Punjab, 
and asked him whether the surplus income from a post office at a certain 
place could not justify the opening of a telegraph office at that station, if 
there were doubts, about the sufficiency of income from the proposed tele¬ 
graph office, and I was told that no surplus income from the post office 
could be counted towards the establishment of a telegraph office; and this 
was naturally surprising to a layman who does not understand these rules. 

There is one other little point and 1 have done. It is this: when send¬ 
ing people for duty to my part of the country, I hope everybody will be 
given an opportunity to serve there and no discrimination of class or caste 
or creed will be made. I have noticed occasionally that certain classes are 
not supposed to be serving on the border. I do not think it is just that 
there should be any such discrimination, because it was here on the floor 
of the House yesterday that some Honourable Members—^I remember, 
Lala Lajpat Bai among them—protested against the non-recruitment of 
certain classes of people for service in certain areas or circles; and I hope 
that every peraon will be made available for service in every part of the 
country. With these remarks I resume my sec^t. 

.(Some Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) 

c 2 
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Mr. President: There are many more speakers: the House now stands- 
adjourned till 25 minutes past Two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-Five Minutes* 
Past Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-Five Minutes Past 
Two of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


Mr. 0. S. Bangs Iyer (Kohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Kural): As President of the All-India Postal and K. M. S. Union, 
I am in the hapj^ position of rising at this stage of the debate and thank¬ 
ing the various Members who have expressed real sympathy and shown 
real interest for the welfare of the postal employees. In the case of the 
Honourable Member who represents the community of “Statutory 
Indians/* I must say that he has placed this House and the postal em¬ 
ployees under a deep debt of gratitude. (An Honourable Member: “ Oh, 
oh.“) I say under a deep debt of gratitude, because there has been an 
attempt made some time back by some interested people to bring about 
some kind of difference between the telegraphists and the postal em- 
loyees. Sir, being a representative of the Anglo-Indian community,—and 
there are more Anglo-Indians in the Telegraph Department than in the 
Postal Department,—the words of sympathy, real and genuine, which 
came from the Honourable Member who represents that community, are 
very verv^ welcome indeed. 

Sir, I expected something more tangible by way of sympathy than a 
parenthetical assurance when the Honourable Member from Madras, Mr. 
Acharya, pointed out that Sir Darcy Lindsay show^ed in his speech a lack 
of sympathy for the poor postal men when the latter reassured us he was 
so sympathetic. Since then, I have contemplated over his fepeech and 
have also gone through his speech, and I find. Sir, that he has not shown 
much sympathy in his speech. One only finds that sympathy fenced with 
unsympathetic arguments. That has been the diplomatic way of the 
Honourable the Leader of the European Party. He was trying to point 
to my friend Mr. Chaman Lall how the increase by 75 per cent.—he had 
so carefully calculated the figures that Diwan Chaman Lall had presented 
to the House,—was unthinkable, how it was absurd. Sir, I thought when 
Sir Darcy was making that statement he was talking with his tongue in 
his cheek. I put it to the Honourable gentleman if he really thinks 
Diwan Chaman LalPs proposition is either absurd or impossible. Could it 
be more absurd, I ask, than making, as the Government has made on the 
strength of the Lee Commission's recommendation, the birth of a child 
in the house of a European member of the Civil Service in India a national 
responsibility? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Sir, I really must protest. I did not even insinu¬ 
ate that Diwan Chaman Lall's figures were absurd. My point was that^ 
if the postman's expenditure was so very much above his income and if 
the Posi' Office were to pay him in accordance with his expenditure^ it 
would involve a very large sum of money, and that being the case, ,I,did 
a^ft see how it was possible to deprive the Post Office of the revenue they 
are now getting from the scale of postage and therefore it would be. ihi- 
possible for the House to demand a reduction of postal charges. 'My 
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sympathies, as I thought I clearly explained, were with the men in their 
just and legitimate demands. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: I am grateful to the Honourable the.Leader 
of the non-official Eui’opean group for his explanation. But I believe, S^r, 
the explanation has got to be expounded. The Honourable Member was 
more anxious to speak from the point of view of the Department: Where 
is the money to come from? When the Lee Commission's recommenda¬ 
tions were before this House, he did not join the Honourable Members on 
this side of the House in questioning where the money was to come from. 
Sir, I thought it was the duty of the Honourable Member to suggest ways 
and means, if he was really so full of sympathy for the members of the 
postal service. I do hope. Sir, that on the next occasion he rises to speak, 
next year, he will find some facts and arguments for the increase just as 
he found justification when the Lee Commission debate was on in this 
House. As I was saying. Sir, over a crore and a half of rupees were 
found by the Government but for the poor postmen adequate money is not 
to be found and the Honourable Member stands up and says: Where 
is the nqoney to come from?"—while he did not say, with regard to a 
domestic proposition whe^i it was transferred to the national* shoulders, 
namely, the birth of a child in the bouse of an Englishman in India, 
(Laughter) how the money was to be found! The anxious enquiry, where 
the money was to come from, was endorsed by my Honourable friend 
who sat behind him, whom I miss now, the Honourable Mr. Cocke. I 
ask where did they get over a crore of rupees for the Lee feast? Sir Darcy 
says, “ We know that a large sum of money is provided in next year's 
Budget for further improvements." A l^rge sum of money indeed! I 
hope the Honourable Member has gone through the figures that have been 
provided at page 100 of the detailed statements in support of Demands 
for Grants. And if he calculates he will find that an average of about 
Es. 2/8 a month is provided for the postal employees. And does he think 
it is a large sum? Is this the kind of sympathy that he was trying to 
explain to this House? It is not a large sum, Sir, it is a very poor sum. 
If only he will take into consideration the fact that these poor people, like 
other poor people all the world over, are burdened with large families, he 
will find that the increase contemplated but not actually given is very 
poor indeed. I must in this connection say that the Honourable Member 
In charge of the Department does not go into such extravagant praise of 
what he is going to do. He thinks that the sum is not too much. He ^ 
explains: 

Although no definite forecast can be made it is expected that an expenditure of 
about 10 lakhs will meet the requirements for further revision of pay during 1928 and 
1929.*’ 

Again he says: 

“ Though the staff concerned is numerically large it is anticipated that the remedial 
measures may not be of the same magnitude as that provided for this year.’* 

He does not think that they are going to be of the some magnitude while 
the Honourable Member who represents the European community in this 
House is much more concerned with the magnitude of the business. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay placed another argument before the House and it 
was with regard to the postal rates. He said “ You want to reduce the 
postal rates and, therefore, how can^ you find money to increase the pay 
of the pbstal employees?*' My answer to it is this, Why do you oombme 
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the Post and the Telegraph Department? The Postal is a paying proposi¬ 
tion, the Telegraph is a losing proposition. The Honourable Mr. Cocke 
said that the matter has to, be taken on “ a business basis.** , He will 
agree my suggestion is very businesslike. Give the profit, if you are so 
inclined, of the Postal Department, to the postal employees and find 
money from elsewhere for the telegraph men. But here is a case of rob¬ 
bing Peter to pay Paul. 

Sir, the Honourable Sir Darcy Lindsay used a rather interesting ex¬ 
pression. He said that this sword **—namely, postal rates—was 
hanging over the head of the Honourable ’ Member fmd threatened to lop 
off his ear any day.** He is in the neighbourhood of the Honourable 
Member and ought to know what a threat it is I The sword has been put 
over the Honourable Member's head by the Honourable Member himself. 
Perhaps I am wrong; it is not a serious sword; it is only a toy sword, 
(Laughter)—a sword which provokes the commisscration of this pitiful 
House. 

Lastly, Sir, the Honourable Mr. Cocke reminded us of the Inchcape 
Committee. He said, “Since the days of the Inchcape Committee we are 
endeavouring to run the Postal Department on a business basis.** I ask, 
is the Inchcape axe meant only to cut down the livelihood of the poor or 
to prevent the lives of the poor being made a little more tolerable? When 
we remind the Treasury Benches of the Inchcape Committee *s recom¬ 
mendations, up rises His Excellency the Coramander-in-Chief and saysi 
** The recommendations are * iortuitous * **. He repudiates the recom¬ 
mendations- But when real consideration has got to be shown to the 
poor people of this country, an Honourable Member from the European 
side of this House—^the non-official European side—stands up and re¬ 
minds us of the Inchcape axe. My own recommendation in this behalf, 
Sir, is this: The Inchcape axe ought to be used rather freely to make 
large cuts for the rich and used rather sparingly to make small cuts for 
Ithe poor. 

Now, Sir, there is only one more point, if it is a point. The Honour¬ 
able Member over there, the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, is 
going to retire after this Session. He will, Sir,—at any rate he hopes to— 
live in London and have a good time,, and he will have a very good pen¬ 
sion. Nobody will grudge him that as he has done hard work and lived 
laborious days, {Lieut,-Colonel H. A, J. Gidney: “Question.**) My 
Honourable friend Colonel Gidney very frivolously questions that propo¬ 
sition. {An Honourable Member: “No**.) Probably then he very seriously 
questions it. At any rate there is one serious aspect to it,: and it is this. 
J do not think the Honourable Member has worked so very hard and in 
such taxing circumstanqes as the postal peons and the postal runners, and 
these poor postal runners do not get a pension. Why, I ask, should it be 
jwissible under this Government or under this system that poor men who 
Ivchi’k for long years should, not get a pension while men who are getting 
high pay should also get a fat pension? Not that I grudge the Honour¬ 
able, Member his pension, but I must certwnly object to the pension of 
tb^e highly paid oflficers when they deny it^to the lowest ranks. I must 
sa.y thAt the .Honourable Member has made n6 endfeavour whatever to pro-. 

po6r men iu' tber lowet lurades- (Lieut'i-Oolonel H»; 
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A. J> Oidney: “Shame.**) Yes, it is a great shame, as the Honourable 
Member representing the Anglo-Indian Community* rightly says. 

Nor can I congratulate the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
for having done so little but 1 do not blame him. He is an Indian among 
Europeans. He is a dark man among the white men. Naturally it is 
very difficult for ai dark man to do what he desires to do. He was not 
responsible for the Lee Commission Keport. He was not responsible for 
giving all those concessions to the Europeans and denying them to the 
poor people of ibis country. Therefore I do not blame hhn. On the 
other hand I congratulate him on what little he has done and I must feel 
sorry for wdiat he has failed to do. 

I will just dwell on the specific point on which I have given a cut, 
that is, with regard to the provision of blankets for the poor postal run¬ 
ners in the hill d stricts. They live in cold all the year rounds and amidst 
the snows in winter. The Honourable the Commerce Member know'S 
how the railway employees living in the heat are provided with warm cloth¬ 
ing in winter and light clothing in summer. I think it will be a very 
good thing if the postal runners in the Himalayan hills and other hills 
in India are provided with blankets. I have come into contact with them 
and I know what great difficulties they are put to. I do not want to draw 
a painful picture or give a pathetic account of them but I do hope the 
Honourable Member will look into the special difficulties of the postal run¬ 
ners in the hill districts and make provision for their needs. 

In conclusion, as the President of the Postal and R. M. S- Union for 
this year, I thank all those who have expressed their real sympathy and 
thank also*the Honourable Member in charge for what little he has done. 
I must also thank the retiring Member for trying to listen to the em¬ 
ployees’ grievances, though he has not been able to do much. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Ha|i (Bombay Central Division: Non-Mu¬ 
hammadan Rural): Sir, reference has been made in connection with this 
debate to the economic law of demand and supply, and I bog to suggest 
that if some effort is made to open up within the department new avenues 
of employment for Indians, some of the rigours of that iron law might be 
softened down. As one of those avenues I beg to draw the attention of' 
the department to the provision of facilities for training Indians in wire¬ 
less and in marine wireless telegraphy. There are certain difficulties— I 
do not want to go into details about them as the department knows all 
about them—and I hope thev will do all that is necessary to provide not 
merely training for what I may call land wireless but also make necessary 
arrangements for the training of Indians in marine wireless telegraphy. 
According to section 242 of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act of 1928, 

*' every sea-going British ship registered in British India, being a passenger steamer 
or a ship of 1,600 tons gross tonnage or upwards has to be provided with a wirelesa 
telegraphic installation of prescribed description and shall maintain a wireless service of 
prescribed nature and shall be provided with such certified operators and watchers se 
> aiay be prescribed.** 

Now> Sir, under the conditions that prevail to-day it is not merely not 
ppssible for an Indian wanting an appointment as a wireless telegraphist 
to ^et the ordinary wireless training, but it is still more difficult for him 
to get the necessary training and subsequent appointment in marine wire* 
less telegraphy; because under the conditions laid down it is necessai^ 
tbi^t he -should have a sea experence of six: months. Now, under the 
existing conditions, upon which I do not wish to diialie, it is impossible 
for Indians to get the necessary facilities. May I tber^re suggest, Sir, : 
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that the Government sh-uld take particular care to see to it that these 
requirements of sea experience are provided by those steamship com¬ 
panies ’.T riVb receive from the department mail subsidies and other ad¬ 
vantages, so that Indians \vho want certain facilities given to them in 
this connection may get what has long been due to them. With these 
words I beg to commend the suggestion to the Department- 

The Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: Sir, we have now had a 

full debate on this question of the grievances of the postal subordinates. 
No less than 21 Members have taken part in the debate, and in the course 
of the discussion various matters not wholly connected with or bearing 
upon the question of the grievances of the subordinate staff have been 
talked ahoiit. It would be impossible for me to deal with all these vari¬ 
ous points in detail, and I propose therefore to confine myself to the more 
important items. 

At the outset, 8ir^ I should like to c'xpress my agreement generally 
with the view expressed by my Honourable friend Sir Darcy Lindsay, that 
the floor of this House is not the proper place to discuss in detail these 
grievances. My Honourable friend Mr. Ilanga Iyer may laugh, but* when 
in time to come he displaces us from this side of the House, he will find* 
that the precedent he has created is a most inconvenient one for himself. 
Nevertheless, I desire to express my oblisfation to the House for the 
friendly spirit in which this discussion has '^^^enerally been conducted. 1 
^'generally’', for there are just a few Members who introduced a 
jarring note into the'fliscussion. I shall deal with those of my Honour¬ 
able friends first- 

■t 

Tl-e first of those \vas my Honourable friend Diwan Chaman Lall. 
Happily his communistic views did not find support from any largo body 
of Members of this House. From the reference in his speech to the 
•Cuirehcy Commission’s Roport and to the Bombay millowner, it is pos¬ 
sible that my Honourable friend has taken advantage of this occasion to 
denounce the vote which he had been persuaded to record in favour of 
the 16d. rupee the other day, one effect of which would undoubtedly have 
been to reduce forcibly the standard of living of these subordinate em¬ 
ployees of the Post Office, among others, and that my friend was not 
serious in charging me and the Director General with apathy towards the 
sufferings of our low-paid staff. In fact, my difficulty with my Honour¬ 
able friend is that he is seldom serious. On the present occasion also, 
he omitted to tell the House that in August 1925 I had explained to the 
Advisory Committee of the Legislature attached to my Department, of 
which he was then a member, the action which I intended to take in re¬ 
gard to the grievances of the subordinate employees of the Indian Postal 
and Telegraph Department, and, had asked the members to favour me 
with any specific suggestions they might desire to make; and that no 
constructive suggestions were ever supplied by him to me. In his usual 
histrionic style, my friend thought that he would startle the House by 
figures relating to the family budget of a particular postman at Bombay, 
which totalled up to Rs. 78i, and by tales of heavy indebtedness of these 
unfortunate people. But I doubt whether he succeeded in startling any¬ 
body; particularlv my Honourable friends from Bombay. Now I would 
sn^gesi to my Honouriible friehd from North Punjab that he might seri* 
the articles of family budgete of low-paid meb in Bombay 
1n< tiie IdPal labour Gazette; and pampEleta dealiiig with the eouditibna 
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in Lahore which have been issued by non-official investigators. It might 
interest this House to learn that the Bombay Postmen’s Union had 
themselves asked for a pay, inclusive of house rent allowance, rising from 
a minimum of Bs. 40 to a maximum of Bs. 75 after 20 years’ service, and 
that apparently they would be satisfied at present with a pay incluswe 
of house rent allowance of Bs. 40 rising by an annual increment of one 
rupee to Bs. 60. In fact that was the suggestion which was also sup¬ 
ported by my Honourable friend, Mr.* Joshi. 

Mr. N. M- Joshi (Nominated; Labour Interests): May I explain that 
that will not give them full satisfaction, but they would be content to 
have that for the present? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: I think, Sir, I mentioned 
tfeat they would apparently be satisfied for the present with that. So 
much for rny Honourable friend, Mr. Chaman Lall. 

I shall next turn to my friend, Mr. B. Das. He apparently belongs 
to that excellent Trade Union of Engineers; and he apparently holds 
the opinion that an Engineer alone can hold and fill with credit these 
higher administrative appointments in the Indian Postal and Telegraph 
Department. (Mr. B. Das: ‘*What about Sir Clement Hindley on the 
Bail way Board? He is an Engineer.”) He drew particular attention to 
the dissenting minute of my Honourable' friend to my right appended to 
the Byan Committee’s Beport, probably because, my Honourable friend 
(Sir Ganen Boy) also belongs to the same Trade Union as my friend, Mr. 

13. Das. Now, Sir, the effect of the proposals contained in that minute 
would be a reduction of two or three in the number of administrative ap¬ 
pointments. That is all. When I asked my friend, Mr. B. Das, to in¬ 
dicate to me what other economies were indicated in that dissenting 
minute, my Honourable friend referrt.d me to certain general platitudes- 
But, Sir, when wo look at the table on page 76 of the Byan CorAmittee’s 
Beport, what do we find? According to that table, of the 14 administra¬ 
tive appointments, four only are to be held by officers of the Postal 
Branch of the Department and ten by officers of the Telegraph Engineer¬ 
ing Branch. At the present moment I have got in the Department five 
officers of the Indian Civil Service f^ur of whom are holding these ap- . 
pointments of Postniasters-General. 1 have also got a certain number— 

I think there are about four of them—of Indians and statutory Indians 
who joined the service in the Post.al Branch of the Department and who 
have by dint of» good work and length of service risen to the position of 
Postmasters-General. Does my friend, Mr. Das, seriously urge that I 
should get rid of these deserving officers and fill up their places by officers ' 
from the Telegraph Engineering Branch? I am sure that no other 
Member of this House will support him and I for one shall never do it. 
The essense of the proposal contained in that minute is already being 
worked as an experimental measure in the Bombay and Central Circles. 

In these two circles, I have put in the Postmaster-General to take, whole 
■charge of the work of the Circle, the Director of Telegraph Engineering, 
where he exists, functioning as his Deputy. That is ato. arrangement 
which, I hope,^ will conduce to a more efficient administration of the work 
of the whole circle. 

Hr. B. Daa: Why not have seven Combined Circles? 

Tha Bonourabla Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra s I do not want to give 
way. The Honourable Member will nevw understand the position. 
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(Laughter). If that experiment proves successful, it will no doubt be 
extended to other Circles, but I cannot possibly all at once take the plunge 
which . . . 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: On a point of order, Sir. Is an Honourable 
Member entitled to snore in this House? 

Mr. President; Order, order. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Kath Mitra: Now, Sir, that experi¬ 
ment, if it proves successful, will be extended to other Circles, but it is 
obviously impossible for me, with due regard to the interest of the efficiency 
of the services rendered by the department, to take a plunge like that 
which my Honourable friend from Bihar and Orissa in his impetuosity 
would like me to take. I think, Sir, I have now dealt with him. 

Mr. B. Das: What about vested interests? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Vested interests? I do 
not know what interests he is referring to. 1 am very sorry that when 
he made his speech he wholly overlof>ked th(^ vested interests of the 
officers who are alrejidy in the dt‘partmeiit who l)elong to the Indian Civil 
Service and to the Postal Branch of the Department, the officers of the 
last named category being almost wholly Indians. 1 do not know what 
other vested interests he is referring to; but evem if he js referring to the 
vested interests of the Anglo-Indian, I shall give him a reply. So long 
as I am in charge of this Department, I shall not agree to listen to any 
demand for depriving any person now in Government service of his means 
of livelihood; if in pursuance of a policy of Government a readjustment 
of the incumbents of appointments has to he made with reference to the 
claims of various communities, that will be done by the process of gradual 
recruitment of the various communities and not by removal from service 
of the people who are already there. (Applause). 

I next turn to my friend, Mr. Farookhi; and I would not have taken notice 
of him but for the fact that he talked about a matter regarding which 
he has apparently very little knowledge. My other friends from Madras 
know fully well the position in regard to the present rate of pay of postal 
clerks in Madras city. They have discussed the matter with me and they 
know the reasons which led me to fix that particular rate of pay. Mr. 
Farookhi talked of my having reduced the pay of these men. May I ask 
him: Whose pay did I reduce? The old r^ite of pay for postal clerks in 
Madras city was as follows: Es. 45 in the first year, Es. 46 in the second 
year, Es. 50 in the third year; thereafter by annual increments of Es. 8 
to Es. 65; thereafter by annual increments of Es. 4 to Es. 105; thereafter 
by annual increments of Es. 5 to Es. 140. That maximum of Es. 140 was 
reached in the 26th year of service. 

The new rate of pay is Es. 40 with an annual increase of Es. 6 rising 
g to Es. 140 in 21 years of service. I submit that this is a distinct 

gain. Take th^ earliest years under the old scale. Men used 
to starii on Es. 45; after two years they rose to Es. 50; then they proceeded 
fisher with annual increments .of Bs. 3. What are the new arrangements? 
A man starts on Es. 40; in a year's time he gets Es. 45; the next year Es 60; 
and thereafter his rate of pay is better, year after year, than what he used 
to get under the old arrangements, until the maximum of Es. 140 is reached. 
Has anybody been actually hit by that The initial pay of 

Its, apiJlies to new recruits. 
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I shall now quote for the Honourable Member’s information certain 
figures showing the rates of pay given to clerks in “A class** of6ces of the 
Madras Government, e.r/., the Board of Revenue. In these oflSces there 
are two grades of clerks, viz., the lower division and the upper division. 
The lower division clerk starts at Rs. 40 and stops at Rs. 80. The upper 
division clerk starts at Rs. 65 and stops at Rs. 125. 1 may mention that the 
lower division clerk does not go up to the upper division as a matter of 
course. ITis promotion to the upper division is dependent firstly on the 
occurrence of vacancies in the upper division and secondly on his possessing 
the necessary qualifications. Now if T give thc' postal clerk in Madras an 
initial pay of Rs. 40 and an automatic chance of rising to Rs. 140 after 20 
years’ efficient service, am T not dealing favourably with him, with due 
regard to his longer hours of work, and the more responsible nature of his 
duties? I admit there may b(i other aspects. 1 shall come to that later 
on, and 1 am at present only dealing with Mr. Farookhi. But for his 
speech I should have resc.Tved what T have to say on this point later on. 
Earlier in the debate, Mr. Diiraiswamy Aiyangar said that he had discussed 
the matter with me fully, that he did not want any increase in the inini- 
mxun, bu^i he wanted the maximum to be increased, which I admit is 
much more reasonable proposal. I will deal with the point later on. At 
present I am dealing only with Mr. Farookhi. 

I think at tliis stage it is necessary forane to make one general observa¬ 
tion with reference to cert<ain remarks which have fallen from several of 
my friends. T think it was Mr. Siddheswar Sinha who wanted the rates 
of pay of clerks in outstations in Bihar and Orissa to be raised to a higher 
level. I ihay tell my Honourable friend quite frankly that it is impossible 
to go on doing that as a general arrangement, though I am willing to con¬ 
sider the case of particular stations. In this connection a remark which 
fell from my Honourable friend, Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, is 
very apposite. We cannot possibly increase the rates of pay of ^hese em¬ 
ployees of the Postal Department to a much higher level above that given 
to other employees of the Central or Local Government, after due consi¬ 
deration of the different classes of work and hours of work. The same 
remark applies to special concessions in the direction of exemption from 
operation of general service rules, etc. 

My Honourable fric3nd, Maiilvi Muliamm»ul Yakub, seemed to me to 
have gone slightly off the rails. Ho talked about the need for equalising 
the pay of the Railway Mail Service sorters with that of the postal clerks. 
He overlooked the fact that one of the measures, for which provision has 
been made in the Bridget for 1927-28, is intended to have this effect, and 
that it is proposed to go further and to give the Railway Mail Service sorter 
in addition an outstation allowance under certain conditions which are 
now being worked out. My Honourable friend has my fullest sympathy in 
his disappointment that it will not be possible to do more for the postman 
and inferior servants in 1927-28. It is a matter of deep regret to me that 
the funds at my disposal in the Budget of 1927-28 did not permit of my 
dealing mom fully with men of these classes. Indeed, it was my oricrinal 
intention to give these men preference to the clerks in the proposals tO’ 
be included in the Budget for 1927-28. Unfortunately, the connected 
scheme could not be fully worked out by the time when the Budget had^ 
t6 be closed; and I had no option but to put into the [Budget the schemes 
relating to clerks which had been fully worked out. Later on, if funds can 
ba fifiade Available by reappropriation, I Shall do my best to introduce^ 
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measures for the improvement of the pay and allowances of the postmen 
and inferior servants at stations which are not included in schemes entered 
in the Budget. At the same time, I must say that I do not agree with all 
that my Honourable friend Maulvi Muhammad Yakub has said in regard to 
the inadequacy of house rent allowances for men of this class at various 
stations. Mr. Yakub also asked me why the schemes for increasing the 
house rent allowances of men of these classes were introduced from the 
1st October, 1926, though money was available in the Budget of the 
current year for granting the increased rates from an earlier date. Mr. 
Yakub has apparently overlooked the financial rule which stands in the 
way of giving retrospective sanction to schemes, and the desirability of 
enforcing which has been impressed upon Government by the Standing 
Finance and the Public Accounts Committees of this House. 

On my own behalf, and on that of the Director General and his Depart¬ 
ment, I desire to express our grateful thanks to my Honourable friends 
Messrs. Kelkar, Duraiswamy Aiyangar and Joshi and Sir Darcy Lindsay 
and others for the kind appreciation of our efforts in the direction of amelio¬ 
rating the conditions of service of these unfortunate subordinate employees 
of the department. In this connection I desire on the floor of this House to 
pay a well deserved tribute to Mr. Bogers, the Postmaster-General of 
Bombay, who has been of the greatest assistance to me in working out the 
various schemes. (Applause.) I was glad to hear from the Honourable 
Mr. Kelkar of the good relations existing in the Bombay Circle between 
the subordinate staff and the higher officers. I have myself been pleased 
to see other evidences of these g(X>d relations, and it gave' me considerable 
pleasure recently to receive from the Secretary of the Postal Clerks and 
Postmen's Unions in Bombay communications thanking me for all that I 
have been able to do for the men. 

Before dealing further with the subject of grievances, I should like bo 
deal with certain questions of a more general character which have keen 
raised during the debate. My Honourable friend Mr. Joshi said that the 
postal branch of the Department produces considerable surpluses year 
after year which are utilised meet the deficits in the telegraph branches. 
May I pcfnt out to him that that statement is not wholly correct? I must, 
at the same time, admit that my friend has some justification for it, as the 
accounts for 1925-26, compiled imder the new system, and the figures of 
the revised estimate for 1926-27 and the Budget for 1927-28, as originally 
placed before this House, do lend colour to some such impression. As a 
member of the last Public Accounts Committee, my friend has no doubt 
seen the Memorandum on the Eeconstitution of the Postal and Telegraph 
accounts which has .been printed as Appendix IV to the report of that 
Committee for 1924-25, and which concludes with the statement that when 
complete adjustments have been made, “there is reason to believe that the 
ultimate results arrived at may indicate that neither the Post Office nor the 
Telegraphs is working at an appreciable profit or loss". From a document 
wliich has recently been circulated, it will be seen that these adjustments 
have, been made in the Revised estimate for 1926-27 Mid in the Budget 
for 1927-28; and the result is a Postal surplus of Rs. 11*85 lakhs in 
1926*27 and of Rs. 8*01 lakhs in 1927-28, with deficits of Rs. 14*18 lakhs 
and , Rs. 6*97 lakhs in the Telegraph Branch and of Rs. 4*84 lakhs and 
Rs. 2^80 lakhs in the Telephone Branoh."^ It will not be possible to 
obtain a true picture of the position until accounts in the, new 
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fomi and with complete adjustments sure available. I should like* 
to add that Mr. Joshi was hardly correct in stating that the post^ 
surplus is contributed to wholly by the poor man. As a matter of fact, it 
comes almost wholly from the businessman who is equally interested in 
telegraphs and telephones. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar drew attention to the growth of 3* 
lakhs or 44 per cent, in the non-voted expenditure in 1927-28 over that for 
1925-26. Now, Sir, this increase does not mean that we are employing in 
the Department an increasing number of officers whose pay is non-vot^le. 
It is due to a general cause to which reference has been made earlier in 
the budget debate—I think by my Honourable friend Mr. Eangaswami. 
Iyengar, namely, the ti^ansference of certain classes of expenditure from 
the voted to the non-voted category. As a matter of fact, the number of 
officers with non-Asiatic domicile whom we employ in the Indian Postal and 
Telegraph Department is verj^ small compared to the total staff employed. 
In the Postal Branch, we have got only about a dozen of the former against 
a total staff in the neighbourhood of a lakh. In the Telegraph Department 
the number is slightly higher. It is at the present moment about 40, the 
corresponding figure for 1913-14 being 65. This is due to the fact that 
in the Telegraph Departnu?nt we have got to employ a fairly large number 
of superior engineering officers; bu,t here too with the grant of the Lee 
Commission s concessions the complementary part of their recommenda¬ 
tions has been adopted and recruitment of officers of non-Asiatic domicile 
has been reduced to 25 per cent, of the vacancies. 

Mr. J^elkar also drew attention to the fact that between 1924-25 and 
1925-26 the voted postal expenses have risen from Es. 557 lakhs to Es. 600 
lakhs, while the voted telegraph traffic expenses have risen from Es. 122 
lakhs to Es. 148 lakhs. Now, Sir, almost the whole of the latter increase 
is accounted for by the fact that since 1925-26 we have been debitting to 
telegraph traffic a sum of over Es. 25 lakhs on account of the share of 
cost of combined offices. If this adjustment had been made in 1924-25. 
the postal expenses in that year would have amounted to 532 lakhs and 
the telegraph traffic expenses to 147 lakhs against 600 lakhs and 148 lakhs 
respectively in 1927-28. There has been a large increase of 68 lakhs in 
the postal expenses due to the growth in traffic and to the measures taken 
for the improvement of conditions of service of the subordinate staff; while 
the increase in the telegraph traffic expenses during the period has amount¬ 
ed to'only about 1 lakh. The result in the latter case is partly due to the 
fact that during this period we have been consuming our surplus tele¬ 
graphists. 

Mr, Kelkar also wanted to compare the pay and allowances of postal 
clerks in Administrative offices with those of clerks in Secretariat offices 
and perhaps also in Account offices. Sir, I have personal experience and 
knowledge of work in all three classes of offices, having actuallv worked 
as a clerk in an account office and in a Secretariat office; and I can assure 
the Tl'^use that no comparison is possible. The work done by the majority 
of clerks in the postal-administrative offices does not rriateriiilly differ from 
that done by an ordinary clerk in a post office, while the hours of work of 
the former are less than those of the latter. There is, however, a certab^ 
mimher of clerks in the postal administrative offices empioved on loally 
important work, and their case will receive due consideration I can also 
assure my‘Honourable friend that the duties 6f a departmental signaller, 
and the technical skill rdtjuired from him, do not whoHy bear comparison^ 
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with those of an ordinary postal clerk or signaller. Even so the dcpart- 
miineration as compensation for liability to general service all over India 
80—5—170 as against Ks. 60—6—160 given to the postal clerk, and a 
graduate entering the latter service, i.e., of a postal clerk, as a matter of 
fact also starts on lis. 80. 

The departmental telegraphist in the general service gets a higher re¬ 
numeration as compensation for liability to general service all over India 
and Burma. The postal clerk's transfers are ordinarily limited to the 
postal division, consisting of about a couple of districts, for which he is 
recruited. My Honourable friend will no doubt recognise that an employee 
of the former class should, in fairness to him, receive a higher scale of re¬ 
muneration than the latter; and it has indeed been urged by some Mem¬ 
bers that the remuneration which a departmental telegraphist of the 
general service now receives is not adequate to keep him out of debt after 
meeting expenses consequent on transfer, including in some cases the main¬ 
tenance of double establishments. I am not however prepared to accept 
the validity of this contention. It is true at the same time that in present 
conditions the liability of the general service .telegraphist to transfer all 
over Lidia and Burma is more on paper than a real one. To make the 
liability more effective it is our intention to reduce the number of general 
service departmental telegraphists by an increase in the station service. 

In regard to the recruitment for the services of departmental telegraph¬ 
ists owing to a surplusage in the staff, recruitment has practically been 
stopped in recent years except to the extent required to meet'our com¬ 
mitments to certain Anglo-Indian and Indian schools. We hope that this 
surplusage will be wiped out in 1927-28 and I am now engaged in working 
out a scheme of recruitment for the future which wiU do away with the 
preferential treatment now enjoyed by certain schools, though it may be 
necessary to continue the arrangement for another year, and which will 
be framed with due regard to the claims of the various communities and 
of the men already employed in the department on signaller's duties. 

My friend Mr. Joshi also asked a question in regard to the proportion 
of Indians in the Wireless Branch of the Department; and my friend 
Mr. Haji wanted to know what facilities there were for the training of 
Indians in wireless including marine wireless. Now, Sir, in the Superior 
Service of the Wireless Branch, out of 7 appointments, 2 are filled by 
Indians—I think my friend Mr. Joshi will admit that that is a fairly good 
proportion to start with. In regard to the subordinate gazetted service 
and wireless operators, there are 78 Europeans and 54 Indians, including 
in that term statutory Indians. Well, Mr. Joshi may laugh, but I am 
afraid T cannot help the position. 

Mr. N. H. JosU: I do not want that the statutory Indians should be 
treated as non-Indians, but I want the two classes to be separate. That 
IS all. 

Ueut.-Colonel H. A. J. Oldney: Why? 

Mr. H. M. Joshi:. I should like to have the figures of Anglo-Indians and 
^her Indians. 

^ tfhs Honourable Sir Bhupendra Hath Xitra: If that is all that my 
friend wapts, I shall tell him. At the'present moment, one Indian of un- 
mteed descent is employed in the Wireless Brtooh, btit the dther day I gave 
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him the reason as to why there is so far only one such Indian. We are 
trying to get rid of the surplusage of departmental telegraphists in the 
Telegraph Branch of the Department, and we have drafted several of these 
men into the Wireless Branch. At the Same time, I think, I also informed 
my frieiid that steps are being taken to introduce a scheme of recruitment 
which will give proper facilities for the employment of Indians. There is 
a departmental wireless training class in Calcutta which, in addition to 
training subordinates of the department, offers special facilities for instruc¬ 
tion of private students in wireless. I have been given to understand that ’ 
facilities exist there also for training in marine wireless, though we have 
received no applications from any private students for instruction in this 
particular branch of the subject. The explanation probably is that some 
preliminary experience on ships is required, as w'as mentioned by my friend 
Mr. Haji. If that is so, T shall have the matter further looked into. 

Then, Sir, it w’os hardly fair for my friend Lala Lajpat Eai to have 
asked me to confirm a statement made in another place by the Secretary 
in my Department. All the same, I can state for the information of my 
Honourable friend, w'ho at the present moment is not here, that a general 
bcheme for the future recruitment of postal clerks is now being wwked out, 
and that will provide for due representation of various communities in 
accordance wdth the general principles / laid down by the Government of 
India. That will remove any abuse, if such abuse does exist, in particular 
xiircles in the matter of recruitment. 

I shall next turn to the question of grievances. I can assure the 
House that ever since February 1925 when on a request from my friend 
Mr, Jinnah I gave a pledge to the House that 1 shall examine these griev¬ 
ances, I have personally spared no pains in discharging to the best of my 
ability the commitment wdiich I then entered into. (Apphuise). The 
House will readily recognise that the question is a large one, including as 
it does, hours of work, paid holidays, rates of pay and allowances, housing, 
uniforms, etc. No aspect of the question has escaped my attention. At 
the outset, however, T had to recognise that I was bound by financial limi¬ 
tations. I was, however, glad to find that my Honourable colleague Sir 
Basil Blackett liad stated on the floor of this House that he did not desire 
to treat the Indian Postal and Telegraph Departir>ent as a profit-earning 
institution and he has repeated that statement again in his budget speech 
on the 28th of February last. T took advantage of this declaration and 
entered into an arrangement wdth him by which any small surplus earned 
by the Department as a wdiole, which would be of no use for the purpose of 
reduction of rates, would be available for developing the service on eflScient 
lines, due regard being paid to economy. One of the items of such devolcp- 
ment is the expansion of postal facilities in rural areas, which to mv mind 
is the best means of helping the poor man. The other item is the amelio¬ 
ration of the conditions of service of the low-paid staff, for, unless get 
the staff into reasonable state of contentment, it would be impossible to 
secure the proper efficiency'of the service. I was able to persuade my 
Honourable colleague to accept this arrangement, and it is this arrangement 
which has helped me not only to take certain action in the direction of 
ame^oroting the conditions of service of the subordinate st^ff b\it also, of 
largely extending postal facilities in rural areas. What I have been able to 
do in the former connection will be found in the Memorafadnm append^ 
to the detailed statement in support of Demands fof Glints for the Indian 
Postal and Telegraph Department for the year 1927-28, md the pubBshed 
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reports of the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee. In regard 
to the development of postal facinties in the rural areas, 1 have already 
informed this House that whereas in the 9 years ending 1924-25 only 780> 
additional odices,—^permanent and experimental,—were opened, in the 
two years 1925*26 and 1926-27 we shall be able to open 1,400 new post 
offices. I consider the financial arrangement to which I have referred to* 
be in the best interests of the Indian Postal and Telegrapli Department. 
If the House itself is really sincere in its desire for the development of 
postal facilities in rural areas, and for the further amelioration of the condi¬ 
tions of service of subordinate employees, I would beseech it not to take any 
action to disturb, this arrangement. For, once that arrangement is disturb¬ 
ed and the Indian Postal and Telegraph Department has to depend on a sub- 
sidy from the general tax-payer, my position will simply be that of one of 
the numerous beggars who knock at the door of my Honourable colleague 
at budget time for a share of any surplus that is available for distribution. 
The demands on him are numerous, and I know in that event what will be 
my fate. Not only w'ill any rapid development of postal facilities in rural 
areas be impossible, but any further progress towards amelioration of the 
conditions of service of the subordinate staff will be largely retarded. In¬ 
deed, the position may become much worse. It will be difficult for me to get 
adequate staff required for the performance of the services of the Depart¬ 
ment on efficient lines and there will be an inevitable sweating of the 
existing staff. I am much obliged to the Honourable Sir Darcy Lindsay 
for having already drawn attention to the financial aspect of the subject. 

I do not propoJ^ to deal in detail with the various suggestions which have 
been placed before me, for further improvements of pay, etc., of the sub¬ 
ordinate staff, for I understand that they are in the nature of suggestions 
for my consideration, and I am not required at this stage to commit my 
self in regard to them one way or the other. Subject, however, to what 
I have said in regard to the financial arrangement and on the general 
subject of pay and allowances of the subordinate employees in the Postal 
and Telegraph Department, I can assure the House that all these sugges¬ 
tions wiM receive my most careful and sympathetic consideration, parti¬ 
cularly that in regard to the further improvement in the pay, of the postal 
clerks in Madras City. I have already justified the action which I have 
taken in that connection; but in view of the considerable feeling expressed 
in this House, not only by many reasonably-minded Members from Madras 
but also from other provinces, it is possible that there is some aspect of 
the question which has been overlooked by me, particularly as I never had 
the good fortune to visit Madras. (Afr. R. K. Shanmttkham Chetty: 
“Come there.“) Tf, however, it is the desire of the House to disturb the 
financial arrangement to which T have referred, I shall have to conclude 
with deep regret that it is not their desire to help me in the rapid achieve¬ 
ment of the goals at which, as already indicated, I have set my heart. 

Hr. President: Does the Honourable Member (Mr. Prakasam) ask for 
leave to withdraw? 

.. T. Prakasam: No, Sir. 

. iftesldent: The question is: 

TJiai the Demand under the head ' Indian Postal and Telegraph Department 
(mcladlnf/forking Expenses)' be reduced by 1,^.** 

V ! ; i 
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Mr. President: As a result of the debate we just had items Nos. 47 to 
57 are disposed of. I do not know if any Honourable Member maintains 
that any of these items is not disposed of. (No Honourable Jllerhber raised 
any objection.) I therefore call upon Mr. Neogy to move No. 68. 


Division of Portfolios and non-a'ppointmeni of a Member for 
G ommunication . 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir^ 
I beg to move that the Demand under the head “Indian Postal and Tele* 
graph Department (including Working Expenses)'" be reduced by Es. 100. 

The point that I want to raise in this debate has been indicated by me 
on the agenda paper. My complaint is that there is no Minister for Com* 
munications in this Gk)vernment as recommended by no less than three 
expert committees. I raised this point on two previous occasions, but un¬ 
fortunately for me, I did not succeed in getting a reply from Government. 
That is the reason why I desire to raise this point specifically with a view 
to get a reply from Government. Sir, in the first Legislative Assembly an 
Honourable Member contended that in the interests of the physical well* 
being of the Honourable Members of the Executive Council a little more 
work ought to be entrusted to the Indian Members as to relieve the 
European Members of the Executive Council of the very heavy burden 
that falls on their shoulders. It is not my intention on the present occa¬ 
sion to reflect on the growing rotundity of some Honourable Members of 
the Executive Council and the deepening furrows on the faces of others. 
(Laughter.) I maintain that it is a very serious question, and that the 
present is ^an opportune moment for revising the portfolios as they are at 
present constituted in the Government of India. Sir, first of all this 
question came up before the Llewellyn Smith Committee. The Committee 
was presided over by Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, a civilian of great repute 
who was brought out from England with a view to advising the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the re-arrangement of their administrative machinery at 
the headquarters of the Government. Unfortunately for us non-official 
Members, the full report of this Committee is not available^to us. Only 
certain extracts have been placed in the Library, but I filnd from the 
Acworth Committee Eeport that the Llewellyn Smith Committee had 
made a recommendation for the establishment of a portfolio of Communi¬ 
cations in the Government of India. The second committee that made 
almost the same recommendation was the Acworth Committee. The 
Acworth Committee contemplated the constitution of a* portfolio of Com¬ 
munications including the Bailways and Posts and Telegraphs and Trans¬ 
port. Perhaps they would Have included Aviation too if that subject had 
engaged their attention at that time. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: How does this come under the Postal and Teleoranh 
Department? ^ ^ 

Mr. B. Das : You will not understand it. 


Mr. K. 0. Neogy: My Honourable friend raises a very pertinent ques¬ 
tion. My desire is that the Postal and Telegraph Department should 
be represented in this House by a Member who should call himself tha 
Member for Communications, and not the Member for^ Industries and 
Labdur. That is my point. Then, Sir, the thi^ committee that made 
4 very similar recommendation was*the Incfacape (>^mittee who found 
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that the work of the Government of India was entrusted to too many 
departments and too many portfolios, and they suggested that the civil 
administrative departments should be divided into three portfolios one of 
them being the membership of Communications comprising Eailways and 
Posts and Telegraphs. We find from the Eetrenchmont Committee's 
Report that at the time when ^he Committee were considering this point 
the Government of India had taken up the position that this particular 
matter was engaging their attention. I do not know whether the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have come to a decision since then. As I said, the 
present is an opportune moment for this House to raise this question, 
because Sir Charles Innes is about to retire and his portfolio might very 
conveniently be redistributed so that we might have a Member for Com¬ 
munications who would be responsible for the administration of the Rail¬ 
ways, ■ Posts, Telegraphs, Civil Aviation and other cognate 
subjects leaving Commerce and other cognate subjects to be adminis¬ 
tered by Sir Charles Innes’ successor. Sir, 1 cannot help 
raising one more point that I raised on the two previous occasions. I 
am very sorry" to have io say this, but I cannot keep from this House my 
suspi(‘ion that the reason why the Government are not giving effect to 
this recommendation is that if this re-arrangement were to be brought 
about, either the Commerce portfolio or the Communications portfolio 
would have to be entrusted to the hands of an Indian Member of the 
Executive Council. Sir, it is no pleasure to mo to :give expression to this 
suspicion that is in my mind. But, Sir, it depends on the Government 
by their action to dispel such suspicions that may be very reasonably 
lurking in the minds of non-official Members. Sir, with these words, 1 
move my motion- 

Mr. K. 0. Roy (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official): Sir, 1 desire to 
support the motion of my friend Mr. Neogy. From my experience of the 
Gbvernment of India 1 know that the Member in charge of the Commerce 
and Railway Departments is extremely overworked. Of late he has 
taken upon himself the charge of the Ecclesiastical Department. The 
Ecclesiastical Department was formerly run by the Department of Edu¬ 
cation, Health and Lands, but as that Department was Indianized, the 
chargie had to go to Sir Charles Innes- The impending retirement of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member provides an excellent ofpportunity 
for the Governor General to redistribute the portfolios, and also the im¬ 
pending retiremeift of Sir Clement Hindley gives an opportunity to re- 
conskler the comj)Osition of the Railway Board. This Railway Board was 
constituted at the instance of Mr. Thomas Robertson, who came from 
Ireland many years ago and made certain definite recommendations. Bub 
the Board of to-day is not the same Board which Mr. Thomas Robert¬ 
son had in view". The impending retirement of these two Honourable 
gentlemen from the Government of India provides an excellent opportunity 
and the Governor General in Council will do well to seize it. 

As regards the distribution of j)OJ^l'^obos between the J^^juropcjm and 
Indian Members, 1 know". Sir, that the Indian Members are equally hard 
worked. I think my Honourable friend Sir Blmpendra Nath Mitra has 
innumerable subjects to deal with, almost numberless, and I should not 
like to overburden him with the charge of Railways. (Humanly speaking,j 
Sir, he ednnot discharge that obligation in addition to his present duties* 
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-As regards my friend the Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibuliah, the 
jfirowth of overseas questions and of Indian interests abroad has placed 
upon him such a stupendous and delicate task that 1 should not also like 
to overburden him with llailwuys or £he Post Olhee- Hut what I feel is 
that the Railways shouh] be entirely separated and attached to the Post 
IJffice and the Department of Communications, and if you like, under an 
Indian Member to be attached to the Government of India- 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, 1 feel highly gratified and feel very happy that 1 
am taking part in tti’s debate. During the last two years I and some 
other friends have given seven or eight cuts in order to bring this s\ibject 
up for discussion before thi^ House. Unfortunately, owing to the 
idiosyncracies of this House we have never been able to reach it- 
(Laughter.) Well, as my friend Mr. Neogy told the House just now, 
this is the most opportune time to discuss the subject- We have a nev. 
Governor General. T^ord Irwin is new to India and new to the Civil 
Service licre. He does not know the policy of the Civil Service, and if 
lie knows the mind of this House and knows the mind of Indian India, it 
|may be that he will split up the portfolios, wlii(*h Ive alone can split up 
and not thp Honourable Sir C-harles limes. The otlier da\—1 may have 
been wmng—I questioned him about his successor, and he said it is the 
King/‘Emp(;r(n' who appoints his successor. I know, Sir, that the King- 
Emperor lipfioints successors to any Honqurable Members on the other 
side, but it is on tlie recommendation of the Governor fleneral in Council, 
and when the Governor General becomes bureaucratic and seasoned in 
India he follows the dictates of the Executive Bench on that side. So 
that- it is best, while Lord Invin is new to India, that he should know the 
mind of Indian India- Sir, a Member for Communications, who will 
ho in charge of the different modes of commnnicatioti, be it Railways, he 
iit Ports and 'Harbours, he it Posts and Telegraphs, or that newly born 
child—Civil Aviation—will see that there is no clash of interes^ts be¬ 
tween the differemt sections- We know how the railways are fighting 
against the development of small ports, minor and major ports, because 
it js against the iniercsts of the railways that coastal trafiic should he 
developed, and they do not allow the development of minor poids whether 
it is in my own province. Orissa, or on the Bombay side- If the Member 
for Communications is one who is above all this, and who looks into, the 
interest of the people, apart from the interest of railway administration, 
apart from the interest of Port Trusts or combined Port Trust and 
British shipping interests, then in time coastal traffic will he n‘served to 
Indian owned shipping companies and Indian steam-ship companies ini¬ 
tiated by Indians will develop, and whether our internal trade is borne 
by the railways or by steamers, they will all he borne to help the ptxiplc 
and not for the interest of one systenl of communications or another sys¬ 
tem of communications. But I need not go into that in detail- (Hear, 
hear.) I do not know the mind of my European friends there, and even 
if they do not agree with us, I do not care (Laughter); nor does India 
care; if you are our friends, try to be just; if you are not just, \ye will trv 
to ignore you. (Laughter.) But it is time that the portfolios under His 
Excellency the Governor General were reshuffled, and a Member for Com¬ 
munications appointed; and let him be an Indian Member' who will be in 
charge of all these subjects that deal with communications. 
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Mr. Sarabhai Nemcband Ha]i: Sir, I rise to support this aemand for 
the amalgamation of all the activities of the Government of India which 
are concerned with our communications. The honourable Mr. Neogy 
has already told us that this question has been one which has been 
before the Government for a very long time. Three Committees have 
discussed it and recommended some sort of amalgjamation. So far as 
the Indian point of view is concerned, my feeling is that the great reason, 
the predominant reason why we are in favour of an amalgamation of 
communications and the placing of that Department under an Indian (Mr. 
K- Ahmed: “No, no.“) is that under an Indian the railways and the 
waterways will develop along lines which are economically beneficial to 
our coimtry. One of the reasons. Sir, why this post should be created 
—and I do not want to deal here with the question whether an additional 
Member of the Executive Council should be appointed, or whether there 
should be such a reshufiiing of the portfolios that all the communications 
are brought under one head—is that if 'they had been brought under one 
head, and if an Indian had been placed in charge of that Department, 
last year this House or rather its predecessor and the country would not 
have heard from the Government Benches a speech which, as I shall 
presently point out, is remarkable in so far as it ignores the longj-expressed 
desire of the people of India in the matter of the mercantile marine. 

Sir, this question of the mercantile marine is one which .... 

The Honourable Sir Gharles Innes (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : I rise to a point of order. Sir. The question we are discussing 
is whether there should be a Department of Communicatiom, not the 
question whether there should be an Indian Member for it. 

Mr. President: I understand the Honourable Member gives his reasons 
why all corhmunications should be in the hands of one Member. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Hajl: I beg to submit that ocean roads are as 
much our lines of communication as the land roads and the rail roads and 
others that will be brought under this one Department of Communications. 
I quite realise the anxiety of Sir Charles Innes that I should not at this 
stage go into a detailed criticism of his speech in the last Assembly in 
treating the Report of the Mercantile Marine Committee; but if I do so, 
it is ^merely to point out that by having one head for all these Communica¬ 
tions. we would have got from the Indian Member, that I pre-suppose, 
much more sympathetic consideration of a demand w^hich has not merely 
been urged from different comers of India, but consistently put before the 
Government. 

. The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Since when? 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Ha]i: For years together, Sir. I will presently 
come to the details if you will allow me. All the feeling on this subject 
was concentrated, as I was going to say, before the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee which, at the instance of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar, was 
appointed in 1923. Now, Sir, I will just point out to you what difference 
it makes in the treatment of these subjects of Communications when there 
is, one Member who is in charge of air our Communications and particularly 
when the Member happens to be to Indian. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer intro¬ 
duced his Resolution in January 1902 recommending that a Committee be 
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appointed to consider the question of nautical training and the develop¬ 
ment of an Indian Mercantile Marine and I am sure that from the facts 

that I will give it will be clear that if there was one Member and if . . 

* 

The Honourable Sir Gharles Innes: May I again rise to a point of order? 
I entirely fail to see how this is relevant. May I point out what the Hon¬ 
ourable Member calls ocean communications and land communications are 
already under one Member of Council, namely, myself." 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member agree to the premises 
that both these communications are already under one Member? 

Mr. Sarabhai Kemchand Ha]i: I beg to point out. Sir, that the 
ports . . . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: They are under me. 

Mr. President: I quite appreciate the anxiety of the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to discuss the question of the mercantile marine; but I am afraid I 
cannot allow this debate to be turned into a debate on the policy of Gov¬ 
ernment regarding the mercantile marine. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: There is a motion on the paper 

later. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Ha]l: I beg to state. Sir, that 1 do not here 
want to discuss at length the question of an Indian mercantile marine. 
All that I... am concerned with is to point out that if this amalgamated 
Department was under an Indian Member of the Executive Coimcil 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: On a point of order, Sir, we are 
not discussing whether there should be an Indian Member, but we are 
discussing whether there should be one Department of Communications. 

Mr. President: Is it or is it not a fact that Ocean Ways and Kailways 
arc under one head? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: [Railways, Ports, Shipping, Naviga¬ 
tion, are all under one head already. Sir. 

Mr. President: This is a sufficient answer to the Honourable Member. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Ha]i: I beg to point out that tlio question of 
the licensing authority, whose creation is recommended by the Mercantile 
Marine Committee (Laughter) in order to develop the Indian mercantile 

marine, is one of the matters that Avill come under this Member for Com¬ 
munications. That being so, Sir . . . . . 

An Honourable Member: Go on. 

Mr. President: Go on as far as you can. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: That being so, Sir, I will revert to the 
point that I was making, namely, the long delay in putting up 

measures .... 

The Honourable Sir Charles Hmes: I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. President: I cannot allow the Honourable Member to proceed any 
further. 
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Hr. Sarabhai Ndmchand Haji: I hope you will allow lue to discuss this 
licensing authority, because, Sir, this .... 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: May I ask how licensing authorities 
affect the Department of Conimunications ? 

Mr. President: Mr. Ruthnaswamy. 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy (Nominated: Indian Cliristians): Sir, my reason 
for supporting this amendment is that 1 believe it is one of the ways in, 
which development of the facilities for communication in this country can 
bo ensured. If there is to be a development in road building . . . 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I rise to a point of order. Road 
building is a provincial subject. 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy: But. there are some roads under the Honour¬ 
able Member’s jurisdiction? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Onry in those areas under the 
Central Government, or strategic roads. 

Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy: If roads are not under the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber’s jurisdiction, 1 wonder why he took part in tlic discussion that took 
place the other day in another place in regard to the further development 
of road building. 

As I was saying, Sir, when 1 was interrupted, if there is to be that 
progress in the building of communications which is necessary fdr the deve¬ 
lopment of the resources of this country, it is necessary that all communi¬ 
cations should be under one department under one Minister. The utter 
inadequacy of the roads in India is almost a by-word and reproach. By 
the most generous calculation there are only 200,000 miles of road, and this 
added to the 30,(XK) miles of road gives us a total land communication of 
only 230,000 miles. Everybody who knows the extent of c.ommunications 
that exist in the most advanced countries, or of even tin* least advanced,, 
of Europe, will know that it is utterly inadequate for the resources of this 
country. With the coming of the motor car as a means of transport,, 
every country has felt that the road is once more coming into its owtk 
{A7i Hofwurable Member- ** What about the Air Force?”) So much so is 
this felt that immediately before and during the War in Europe in almost 
every country in Europe a special Ministry of Transporiation wois establish¬ 
ed. England which is so afraid of bureaucratic development was not 
fifraid of establishing a Ministry of Transport during the War, which 
has survived the War. 

There are many practical reasons, Sir, why all communi(jations should 
be brought under the jurisdiction of one department. Everyone has noticed 
the utter insufficiency of bridges over most of our rivers in this country. 
{An Honourable Member: ” Breaches?”) No, bridges. I know that 
there are breaches, but I was talking of bridges. Now if railways and 
4 pm bad been under one department, the building of "a rail¬ 

way bridge would at the same time have helped t-he-building of 
a roadway under the railway bridge, so that, not only could railw^ays cross 
the river but foot passengers could walk across the river on the road- 
bridge. 

TIw Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: Who would pay?. 
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Mr. H. Buthnaswamy: Who pays now? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The Local Governments. 

Mr. M. Buthnaswamy: In this connection 1 should like to refer to the 
sympathetic attitude taken by the Member for Commerce in the other 
place wlien a discussion took place on the establishment of a Boad Board 
and tlie development of road communications in India. He undertook to 
accept the Besoluiion moved by, I think, the Honourable Mr. Suhrawardy in 
the other place and gave an undertaking that he would consider sympathe¬ 
tically the question of appointing a committee which would examine the 
whole question of the development of communications. In the course of 
the numerous interruptions for which the Honourable Hir Charles Innes 
was responsible during the speech delivered by my friend Mr. Haji, he 
made a point by saying that, even now railways and ports and other things 
were*, under the same Member. But Mr. Neogy’s grievance was that Sir 
Charles Innes was at the same time in charge of Commerce, and although 
we know the efficiency of Sir Chiirles Innes and his infinites capacity for 
taking pains, 1 do not think that the marriage of Commerce to Bailways is 
favourable to tliat development of communications whicli we arc all look¬ 
ing forward to. I am m-ii dealing at all with the question whether an 
Indian sliould be appointed in charge of either of these departments 
because T think that issue is an utterly irrelevant issue; what Mr. Neogy’s 
amendment is asking is that the whole business of developing the com¬ 
munications of this country should be placed under one department, so 
tliat those communications may have a decent chance of development in 
the near future. 

The Honourable Sir Gharles Innes: Sir, had I been })resent when Mr. 
Neogy moved this motion, unfortunately I was detained outside the House, 
I would have appealed to you on a point of order, because the effect of 
Mr. Neogy’s motion, if it is carried, is that the Governor General in 
Council will be censured for a matter which is entirely outside the piurview 
of the Governor General in Council. Under section 40 (2) of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act it is the Governor General who makes rules and orders 
for the more convenient transaction of business, not bis Executive Council. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Will you please read out that section? * 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I am always ready to oblige Mr. 
Neogy: 

“ The Govei'nor General may make rules and orders for the more convenient transac¬ 
tion of business in his executive council, and every order made, or act done, in 
accordance with such rules and orders, shall he treated as being the order or the act 
of the Governor General in Council.*' 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: ** In Council.'^ 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: At any mte it is entirely a matter 
foi the Governor General to decide how the portfolios of his Executive 
C’ouncil shall be distributed; it is not a matter which directly concerns 
the Governor General in Council. Nevertheless this question has come 
up on more than one occasion during my term of office. Indeed I do not 
think there has been a budget debate in which my friend Mr. Neogy baa 
not raised it, or at any rate has not attempted to raise it. Indeed it is' 
a fascinating occupation to indulge in projects for the redistribution of 
Work amohg the different Members of the Executiw Council. The 
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Llewellyn Smith Committee tried their hand at it; the Acworth Commit¬ 
tee tried their hand at it and the Inchcape Committee again tried their 
hand at it. {An Honourable Member • “But without success. “) But 
these Committees, distinguished though they were, possibly had not, all 
of them, the necessary experience of work inside the Government of India 
to enable their recommendations in this particular matter to carry that 
authority which their other recommendations did. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: May ’I remind my Honourable friend that Sir 
■Malcolm Hailey was a member of the Llewellyn Smith Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: Sometimes Homer nodsl I myself 
have never been able to see exactly what force there is in this demand 
for a Ministry of Communications in the form in which it w'as put to the 
Government of India in the Acworth Committee's lleport. What the 
Committee suggest( i was that Eailways, Ports and Inland Navigation, 
so far as Inland Navigation concerns the Central Government, Eoad 
Transport so far as it is under the control of the Government of India, 
and Posts and Telegraphs—should all be comprised under a single Mem¬ 
ber. 

Now., the first point I have to make in regard to this is that to all in¬ 
tents and purposes that recommendation has been carried out. The Eail¬ 
ways, Ports and Inland Navigation, in so far as Inland Navigation con¬ 
cerns the Central Government, are all under one Member of Council, 
namely, myself. The only point which we have not carried out in the 
Acworth Committee’s Eeport is in respect of Posts and Telegraphs; and 
the Committee themselves say there is no very immediate connection 
between other communications and Posts and Telegraphs; they merely 
included Posts and Telegraphs in order to give that Member of Council 
vhat they thought a proper day's work. Now, why did the Acworth 
Committee make this recommendation? Their primary intention was to 
secure that the Member of Council in charge of Eailways should have 
enough time to do his work properly. Let me read what they say. They 

were criticising the former system and they say: 

# 

“ The natural effect of the interposition of this semi-independent Board is that the 
Member responsible for it is not in constant touch with its work. When questions 
which have to be submitted to the Council are brought to him, it is necessary for the 
Board to coach him. He may not agree with them and yet may hesitate to override 
those much more conversant with the matter than he can possibly be.** 

They went on to say: 

“ The Railway Board is in effect in the position of a step-child and like most step¬ 
children tends to be less well-treated than other members of the family. We are con¬ 
vinced the Indian Railway Administration will never be able to give a satisfactory 
account of themselves, to earn the revenue which they should earn and to render the 
public the service which they ought to render until they are represented on the Viceroy*8 
Council by a Member who is fuUy in touch with their daily work.** 

I am not going to express an opinion whether or not I am fully in touch 
with the work of the Bailway Board, but at any rate since that passage ' 
was written I can claim that the Indian Eailways have in many respects 
givra a satisfactory account of themselves. I can claim that they have 
earned the revenue which they should earn, or at any rate 81 crores 
during the last 8 years; and I can claim that they are rendering the public 
much better service at any rate thui they-used to I tlBnk 
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1 have shown, the main object of the Ac worth Committee was not to set 
up a Department of Communications but really to get a Member of 
Council who would be able to devote the greater part of his time to the 
affairs of the Railway Administration; and what they had in mind was 
the improvement of the Railway Administration and the service rendered 
by the Railway Administration to the public. That was the very reason 
why, when the portfolios were redistributed by His Excellency Lord 
Reading, I was relieved of what at one time I liad wlien I was a Member 
for Commerce and Industry and Railways; 1 was relieved of work con¬ 
nected with the Posts and Telegraphs, or rather Sir Thomas Holland 
was relieved of work connected with Posts and Telegraphs, of Overseas 
emigration, and work connected with Industries and Labour; and the 
Railway Member has now got merely the Commerce Department and the 
Railway Department. It is a very much lighter job than it ust d to be, 
and speaking from an experience 'of several years now I say that the 
amount of work which he is called upon to do as Railway and Commerce 
Member of the Government of India is by no means too heavy a burden 
for one man to carry. I think Mr. Neogy will agree with me there is no 
particular reason beyond the name why Posts and I'elcgfaphs should be 
i>ssociated with Railways. In fact, I myself hold very stronglv that it 
is better they should not be associated together. After all, Posts and 
Telegraphs are one of our most valued e,ustomers, and naturally we treat 
them as well as we can, but for that very reason I think they and the 
Railways should be under separate Members of Council. Also I say, Sir— 
and I do mot think anybody in this House will disagree with me, that 
budget time it will be quite impossible for one Tyfeinber of Council, first 
to defend the Railway Budget and then to take on the Posts and Tele- 
^aphs Budget. The House must realise that under the present dispensa¬ 
tion if the same Member of Council has to defend in detail a Budget of 
the size first of the Railway Budget and then of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Budget, it will be a very groat strain upon him. And T say that no one 
Member of Council could in budget time take up first the Railway Depart¬ 
ment and then the Posts and Telegraph Department Budget. 

Then again, Sir, I think there is a great de.Hl of mi^oppreln nsiou as to 
what a Minister of Communications would do. It is very easy io sav, as 
Mr. Ruthnaswamy just said, that what you want is one Member of Coun¬ 
cil in the Government of India who would co-ordinate Railways and Roads 
and so on. Mr. Ruthnaswamy must remember that roads are essen¬ 
tially a provincial subject; it is perfectly true that there are certain roads, 
strategic roads on the frontier, and others whicdi fall under the Govern¬ 
ment of India; but the vast bulk of roads in India are roads which are 
under the superintendence of their own Local Governments and which 
must be under their superintendence. It is perfectly true that, 
in so far at any rate as this question of a Central Road Board is concerned! 
it was handed over to me to deal with in the Government of India mainly 
because as Commerce Member I am naturally more interested in all ques-. 
tions of transport than any other Member of the Government of India, 
add I did agree, as Mr. Ruthnaswamy truly said, that vre would consider 
very carefully the question of opening a Road Board in India; but in my 
speech in that other place to which the Honourable Member referred, I 
made it very very clear that before: cduld do i^nything in th^lt matter 

we should have to consult Local Governments very carefully because 
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did feel that we were encroaching irjjon their subject. Then again, I do> 
not suppose that even Mr, Neogy will seriously pretend that there is 
any very real or immediate connection between Civil Aviation and Rail¬ 
ways, or that there is any particular reason why the Member in charge of 
Railways should also be in charge of Civil Aviation. I would like the 
House to believe that in distributing the portfolios among the Members 
cf Council the Governor General had merely got in mind the most con¬ 
venient method of transacting the business of his Council. The Gover¬ 
nor General knows more or less the amount of work wdiich each subject 
gives and he. has tried to distribute tliose subjects among the different 
Metnbers in order to give them all just that amount of work which they can 
properly do, observing as far as })Ossible a logical sort of connection 
])etween the various subjects allotted to a Member. 1 hold myself quite 
definitely that the present arrangement of portfolif)s is the right one. No¬ 
body, I think, will deny that Commerce in every point almost touches 
Railways. I have to deal not only with Railways and Commerce but 
also with Ports; 1 have also to deal with Shipping and Navigation and 
in so far us this question of a Centml Road Board is concerned that also 
comes to me. The only point in wdiicli the present organisation differs 
from the proposed Department of Communications is that I have not 
got to deal with Posts and Telegraphs and I have not got to deal with 
Civil Aviation; but I believe that the House on reflection will see that 
we have carried out in the spirit, if not in the letter, the i'dea of having 
Ministry of Communications and that there is no real reason why this 
cut should be passed, because T do not believe that anybody in this 
House will hold seriously tliat (here is any very intimate connection 
between Posts and Telegraijhs and Civil Aviation on the one hand and 
Railways, Roads, Ports and Shipping on the other. Sir, I oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That the Demand under tlie head ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department 
(including Working Expenses)* be reduced by R.s. 100.** 

The motion was negatived. 


Telegraph Cemorehtp. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: Sir, I move my motion No. 63, that the Demand under 
the head ‘‘Indian Postal and Telegraph Department'^' be reduced by one 
rupee. Only the other day this House had the opportunity of hearing 
about the telegraph censorship arising out of the Khargpur strike. On- 
that day the Home Member as well as the Member for Industry and 
Labour made their position clear. When I read the speeches I felt I was 
not quite dissatisfied. I do not know. Sir, the effect of the speeches in 
the House. The telegraph censor exercises his authority under section 5 
of the Indian Telegraph Act. I shall read this section for the information 
of the BEouse. 

The Btoaoiirable Sir Bhnpendra Hath Ultra: On a point of order, Sir; 
if my Hohdurable friend is referring to a section of the Indian Telegraph* 
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Act, is not this a matter invbving legislation and therefore not open to 
discussion at this stage? 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: Might I point out, Sir, that I am not discussing legisla- 
lation? I am discussing the conditions under which the telegraph censor 
works. The section runs as follows: 

“ On tlie occurrence of any public emergency, or in the interests of the public safety. 
Local Government or any other officer specially appointed in this behalf by the Governor 
General in Council may— 

(b) order that any message or class of messages to or from any person or class of 
persons or relating to any particular subject, brought for transmission by, or trans¬ 
mitted or received by, any telegraph, shall not be transmitted, or shall be intercepted 
or detained, or shall he disclosed to the Government or an officer thereof mentioned 
in the order. 

(21 If any doubt arises as to the existence of a public emergency, or whether any 
act done under sub-section (7) was in the interest of the public safety, a certificate 
signed by a Secretary to the Government of India or to the Local Government shdl 
be conclusive proof on the point.” 

The House will note that this section contemplates ‘ any public emergency 
or in the interests of the public safety'. But, Sir, Honourable Members 
will remember that during the lust few months there h‘is been no emergency, 
and no occasion has arisen for the declaration of an emergency or for the 
detention of telegrams in the interests of public safety. But, Sir, what 
has happened? A numbcT of telegrams have been detained, and from my 
own experience I may tell the House that a number of telegrams sent to 
us by various newspaper correspondents have been either suppressed or 
detained. 

Then, Sir, 1 come to the statutory rule under this section. The wording 
of the statutory rule runs as follows: 

” Telegraph offices are required to refuse to accept any telegrams which may be 
of a decidedly objectionable or alarming character.” 

I claim, Sir, here that the telegraph authority receives a sort of permanent 
right to refuse or detain telegrams, and T claim, Sir, that these statutory 
rules ajro not in eonsoiiance with the section in the Indian Telegraph Act. 
I w’ould, therefore, like to suggest to my Honourable friend. Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra, who rose to a. point of order to shut me up. to examine the 
legal position and take th(' advice of the Law Officers of the Crown. 

I now come to the administration of the censorship. Ever}" telegraphist 
is a potential censor, w-hether he is in a village telegraph office or at a 
head office, Avhether in any province or on the frontier, and in my opinion 
his word is by often the last word on the subject. I will give the House 
an experience of my own w’-hich took place only a few' w"eeks ago. I had a 
very import.ant communication from one of the departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which I had transmitted to Calcutta and Madras. The 
Central Telegraph Office here was good enough to transmit it, but it was 
challenged by the Telegraph Master at Madras. The message came back 
to Delhi, and it was communicated to a local authority, and he held that 
the Telegraph Master at Madras w^s right. The communication was senitf 
to me by no less a person than the head of a department of the Government 
of India. The telegram was sent on Friday night; Saturday passed, and 
S^unday passed, and I was informed about it bn Monday afternoon. I at once 
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brought this matter to the notice of the Government of India, and I am 
glad to say that the Home Department lost no time in setting the matter 
right. I should therefore like to ask my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra 
Nath Mitra to review the present position and issue sensible circulars. We 
newspaper men feel it as a public grievance that the statutory rules of the 
telegraph guide have been very badly misused. Sir, I move my motion. 

Mr. A. Banga^ami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non-Muham- 
madan liural): Sir, I desire to support my friend Mr. K. C. Roy. I can 
give any number of instances in which the stoppage of messages by tele¬ 
graph offices has resulted in the abstraction of very valuable news to news¬ 
papers, but I do not propose to waste the time of the House at this time 
of the day. I will only give one instance when Mrs. Besant was interned 
at Ootacamund. She generally used to get her Marmite from the Army 
and Navy Stores in Bombay, and she sent up a telegram to the Stores 
to send her two jars of Marmite. {Honourable Members: *‘What is 
Marmite’*?) It is a kind of marmalade, let us say. Or rather I am told 
it is a kind of substitute for butter. Anyhow it is eaten with bread. Then 
some telegraphic genius thought, it was some kind of dynamite. And 
forthwith the telegram w’as suppressed and Mrs. Besant went without 
Marmite and had only plain bread for about a fortnight. Sir, this kind of 
thing ought not to go on, and I think it is the duty of the Telegraph De¬ 
partment to see that this section is not abused. I know of ihany cases in 
Wrhich there have been serious abuses. I purposely refrain frtem citing 
them to-day because I do not want to prolong the discussion but, Sir, it 
"is an open scandal that newspapers are at the mercy of the telegraphist in 
respect of news which is most valuable to the public. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy:* Sir, I had occasion to draw the attention of this 
House to the fact that a certain telegram addressed to some Honourable 
Members of this House had been cemsorcd and intercepted by the Tele¬ 
graph Master at Khargpur during the recent strike there. On that occasion 
my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath, Mitra read out certain rules to 
this House to show^ that the telegraph authorities in the provinces were 
required to submit their telegrams, in cases where there wa» any question 
as to their character, to certain Executive authorities. Sir, I first of all 
want to know whether the rules that w^c find in this Post and Telegraph 
Manual arc framed by virtue of any statutory authority which the Govern¬ 
ment of India have got. That is the first point I want information on. 
The second is, how- is it that the published Manual which is available to 
the public does not contain the full instructions which were read out by 
my Honourable friend Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra? All that the published 
edition of the Manual says is that telegraph offices are required to refuse 
to accept any telegram which may be of a decidedly objectionable or alarm¬ 
ing character. That is all that we get from the published edition of the 
Manual, but my Honourable friend went on reading—^I do not know from 
where—something more which went to show that there are detailed instruc. 
•tions given to the Telegraph Masters in the mufassil for referring a certain 
class of telegrams to the district authorities. Sir, the only Act with regard 
to tek^aphs is Act XTII of 1886 to which reference has already been made 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. K. G. Roy. Section 6 has already been 
Te§d out to this House which gives power specifically to^ the Governor 
‘General or to the Local Government to take certain extraordinary measures 
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in connection with telegrams on the occurrence of any public emergency 
or in the interests of the public safety. The character of the emergency 
that is contemplated in that section is clear if we refer to sub-section (2) 
of that very section where it is laid down that, if any doubt arises as to the 
existence of a public emergency or where any act contained under sub¬ 
section (I) was in the interests of the public safety, a certificate signed by 
the Secretary to the Government of India or to the Local Government 
shall be conclusive proof of this point. This, I submit, contemplates a 
far graver emergency than a casual strike of railway hands at Khargpur. 
Then, Sir, section 7 of the Telegraph Act empowers the Governor General- 
in Council to make rules consistent with this Act for the conduct of all 
or any telegraphs, established, maintained or w'orked by the Government. 

I do not know whether it is the contention of my Honourable friend, Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra, that the rules that we find in the PobtaJ Manual 
are framed by virtue of the rule-making power given to the Governor General 
in Council under section 7 of the Telegraph Act. But, Sir, if he holds 
that position, then may I point out to him that the rules must not be* 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Telegraph Act? As I have already 
stated, the provisions of section 5 contemplate a grave emergency, an 
emergen^cy w^hich might justify Government, in times of w^ar, for instance, 
or any civil commotion in the country, in assuming censorship of telegrams. 
That justification cannot certainly be pleaded on the occasion of any casual 
strike as happened the other day at Khargpur. Sir, if my Honourable 
friend's contention is that the rules, as w^e find them in the Postal Manual, 
are not framed by virtue of the rule-making authority under section 7 of 
the Tele^-aph Act, then I should like to know whether it is permissible for 
Government to extend the provisions of a Statute by making rules and 
publishing them in a departmental manual. It is a very serious question 
and I should like Government to give a considered reply. 

Mr. Arthur Moore (Bengal: European): Sir, I should like to support 
as strongly as possible the motion of my Honourable friend to call atteirtion 
to this matter. I do not think, Sir, that anybody who has any responsibility 
in connection with newspapers would object to a censorship in regard to 
certain matters, but we do say that if there is to bo a censorship, let us 
have a co-ordinated system and a proper authority. Can anything be more 
ludicrous than that a communication sent out by one of the most serious- 
minded Departments of this Government, the Foreign and Political Depart¬ 
ment. should be held up bv a telegraphist in Madras as unfit for publica¬ 
tion (Lieut.^Colonel H, A, J. Gidney: “No'\) and that the communication 
should be freely published in some parts of the country but that some tek- 
graphist, because he thought it was not fit for publication and that the 
Foreign Secretary had made a mistake, should refuse the people of Madras 
that information? We had another instance the other day in connection 
with the despatch of troops for China. That information was known to a 
considerable number of journalists’ in this country and they naturally com¬ 
municated it to their papers. In some instances the telegraphists queried 
that communication and raised the point, and telegrams were held up for 
several days and the reason given was not that there was* any important 
military interest whatever at stake but the perfectly trivial reason that the 
Government had said that they did not wish the statement of His BxceF 
lenov the Viceroy in this House at the opening of the Assembly to be 
anticipated. But it was anticipated in Bombay, it was anticipated m 
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Lahore and it was anticipated in several other places; yet in certain towns 
it was not allowed to be anticipated. Sir, this is an obviously absurd system 
and I tl^ink my friend has done an excellent service in calling the attention 
of the House to it, and I hope that the Government will give it their serious 
attention. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: 1 am sorry that this is 
the first occasion on which this particular instance, which seems to have 
caused a certain amount of inconvenience to my Honourable friends in 
this House who represent the Press, has been brought to my notice. 
That being the position, it is not possible for me to explain to the House 
the precise circumstances which led to that particular action on the part 
of the telegraphist. The rules under which telegrams are withheld are 
made by the Governor General in Council under section 7 of the Tele¬ 
graph Act, XTII of 1885. They have been published in the Gazette of 
India. These are not reproduced in complete fonn in the Guide to which 
reference? was mride by my Honourable friend Mr. Xeogy, for that Guide 
contains information which is of use to the public. It does not certainly 
include the whole of the information which is for the iist‘ of the odheers 
of the Department. 

Mr. K. 0 Neogy: That is confidential. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: As L tr>ld the Honourable 
Member the other day the rules are published in the Gazette yof India 
and therefore every member of the public has an opportunity of study¬ 
ing them and knowing w^hat is there in them. They are not reproduced in 
full in the Telegraph Guide for the simple reason that if evc'ry statutory 
notification were to appear there w^o should have a very bulky book. Tlu* 
cost of printing would certainly go up and the information would not 
be of any great value to the public at large. In fact the rules wen* pub¬ 
lished for the last time in the Department of Industries and Labour noti¬ 
fication No. 46, dated the 21st December 1920. That was quite* recently 
and I am rather surprised to find that it escaped the' attention of my 
Honourable friend from Bengal. At the same time, my Honourable 
friend Mr. Eoy has brought to notice certain facts connoctt*d with the 
administration of the rules by the subordinates of the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment and I shall certainly have the; matter properly looked into. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: Will the Honourabh^ M(*mber examine 
the niles and see if they are in conformity with the law? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: All 1 can say as that these 
rules were carefully examined by our Legislative Department, who swo 
our legal pundits, before they v-ere issued; and I am very doubtful if 
that Department made a slip in passing the>8e rules and did not examine 
that they wore in consonance with section 7 of the Telegraph Act. How¬ 
ever, if it will satisfy my. Honourable friend if I wore to have the matter 
further looked into by these experts, T shall most certainly do so. 

Mjr* Profiddent: The question is: 

** That.the Demand under the head ‘ Irdian Postal and Telegraph Department ' be 
reduced hy |^e. 1." 
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'1-'ho Assembly/ divided: 


AYES-44. 

Abdul lAtif Saheb Jfarookhi, Mi-. 

Abdul Matin Chaudliury, Maulvi. ' 

Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadun i 
Haji. 

Aney, Mr. M. S. | 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. I 

Chetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. ; 

Cocke. Mr. H. G. : 

Das, Mr. B. I 

Dutt, Mr. A mar Nath. > 

Gavin-Jones, Mr. T. j 

Ghazanfar AU Khan, Raja. j 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 

Goswami, Mr. T. C. ! 

•Gulab Singh, Sardar. | 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemohand. I 

Hussain Shah, Sayyed. j 

Iyengar, Mr. A, Rangeswami. 

Jayakar, Mr. M. R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. i 

Khin JIaung, U. , 

Kunzru, Pandit Hiiday Nath. ! 

Lf^hiri Chaudhury. Mr. Dhirendra [ 

Kant a. ! 


Lajpat Rai, Lala. 

Mehta, Mr, Jamnadas M. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haji 
Chaudhury. 

Muonje, Dr. B. S. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagai-. 

J^rakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Rajan Baklish Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Rao, Mr. G. Sarvotham. 

Roy, Mr. K. 0. 

Hoy, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan. 
Ruthnaswamjy, Mr. M. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Mr. Gay’^a Pra.sad. 

Singh. Mr. Ram Naravan. 
fok Kyi, U. 

Visbindas. Mr. Harchandrai. 


NOES~-39. 


Abdul .^ziz, Khan Bahadur Miaa. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F, W. 

Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V, K. A. Aravamudlia. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopaias.wami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Coalman, Mr. J. 

Dalai, Sir Bomanji. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. ,T. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad, 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hezlfttt, Mr. J, 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 

The motion was adopted* 


limes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
*Xowahir Singh. Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M, 

Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander, 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad. Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah. Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rail, Mr. H, Shankar, 
i Hoy. Sir Ganen. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

I Sykes, Mr. B. F. 

I Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

i Willson, Sir Walter. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 


Press Telephone Bates. 

Mr* K. 0. Koy: bir, I move that the Demand under the Kend 
Postal and Telegraph Department/’ bo reduced by Re. 1. inaian 

Sir, House will, T hope, "ivo me the lindulgence of mt'ntionih" 
anotoer P^ress gn^anee. men the Bomba,y-Dclhi telephone avstem w/s 
mtroduoed, the Honourable Sir Ganen Boy, the Dir^tor ftenai-ai 
Posts and Telegraphs, had a conference with the representatives of the 
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Press, and there we discussed the question of special Press rates for tele¬ 
phones; but when the actual tariff came out, there was no Press rate in 
it, and we are at the present moment paying for a three minutes* talk 
with Bombay Bs* 5. The poor press man, Sir, can hardly afford it. 
Poorer still are the newspaper owners, and they also cannot afford it. I 
mention this matter only with a view to obtaining an assurance from the 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs that he will review the present 
position and reconsider the matter. 

Sir Ganen Roy (Director General, Posts and Telegraphs): Sir, (Cheers)> 
as regards the Press concession rates the matter is under consideration. 
We are first developing the trunk system between Delhi and Bombay and 
Delhi and Calcutta* Instead of Bs. 7-8, Sir, wo are charging them about 
Ks. 5 for a call between Calcutta and Delhi and Delhi and Bombay; and 
the revision of these rates will be considered later on when we know 
exactly how' many calls we are likely to get. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That the Demand tinder the head ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department * be 
reduced by Re. 1.** 

The motion was negatived. 

Cable and Inland Press Rates. 

Hr. K. 0. Roy: Sir, I move that the Demand under the head “Indian 
Postal and Telegraph Department” be reduced by Be. 1. V 

This matter also refers to a Press grievan(je. The Empire Press Con¬ 
ference has made repeated representations to His Majesty's Government 
on the reduction of cable rates. We in India are equally anxious that 
there should be a reduction of cable rates between India and the United 
Kingdom; but w’e are more interested in the rodiiction of our inland Press 
rates. We consider the pi’csent rate excessive and it compares very 
unfavourably with the rates introduced by Lord Curzon. Speaking from 
foreign expeirience, T can tell the House that the South African Parlia¬ 
ment has a special rate for the transmission of proceedings of the South 
African Parliament. I want Sir Ganen Boy to consider the matter and 
give us concessions for transmission of the proceedings of this House. I 
hope he will consider the matter and give us a reply- 

Mr. Amar Katll Dutt (Burdwan Division: Mon-Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, I rise to give my whole-hearted support to my old teacher and I 
do not follow in the footsteps of those Madras Members who do not follow 
in the foot-steps of their own teacher. Dr. Macphail. But, Sir, at the 
same time in giving my whole-hearted support to this cut, I beg also to 
give, if I have the right to do so as an old pupil, some advice that the 
Press should not be so partial to the Government as it has been previous¬ 
ly. With these few words, I beg to support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Bbupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, I much regret I 
am unable to give any assurance to my friend, the Honourable Mr. K. Cl 
Edy, in regard to this matter. As it is, we give a considerable amount 
of oonoession to the Press and this results in a certain amount of sacrifice 
of revenue. Consistently with what I told this House earlier to-day, it 
is imppssiWe for to make any reductions in these , Prpss rates with the^ 
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object of giving further concessions to the Press. Any such action will in¬ 
crease the deheit in the account of the Indian Postal and Telegraph De¬ 
partment, and it will reduce the sums vail able to me for thq various pur¬ 
poses which I mentioned earlier in this debate. I leave it to the Mem¬ 
bers of this House to decide which is more desirable, the objects that I 
have already placed before them or greater concessions to the Press in 
any diiection. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

That the Demand uQder the ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department * be 
reduced by Be. 1.’* 

The motion was negatived. 

Posting of Telegrams. 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: Sir, 1 propose the reduction of another rupee under 
the head “Indian Postal and Telegraph Department*'. 

This is about the posting of telegrams. The House has already heard 

of the existence of the Indian Telegraph Act and the Indian Telegraph 

Guide, but they have not heard of another publication of the Postal De¬ 
partment called the Manual* I think this is a pure departmental pub¬ 
lication, and in that Manual there is a section to the effect that when there 
is congestion of traiffic the Telegraph Master is authorised to post tele¬ 
grams. Perhaps this jrule was drawn up in the early days of the East 

India Company. It has been allowed to remain on where it was. But 
of course this obnoxious clause is very much in fo^ce. During Christmas 
week there was a complete breakdown of telegraph service from Calcutta 
to North India and I think posting was freely resorted to. I certainly 
object on the principle of public morality to the posting of telegrams for 
which the sender has paid full telegraph rates, and I claim, Sir, that under 
normal conditions when the Telegraph Department is not in a position to 
transmit telegrams by telegraph wires, they ought to return them to the 
senders Or refund their money. I commend this motion to the House. 

Sir Ganen Roy: The posting of telegrams has to be done during the 
interruption of the lines or during the time when the lines are congested 
and telegrams cannot bp disposexl of. In this particular case there was 
a heavy congestion at Gaiihati during the Congress festivities, and there 
were many correspondents sending the same message about ten times over 
and we had not sufficient facilities; in fact we did not know that there 
would be such severe congestion. {An Honourable Member: “Why did 
you not kn6w?“) Because we could not get information from anybody. 
{An Honourable Member: “This was the 41st Congress!**) We tried our 
very best to cope with the traffic and as far as that was concerned, I 
think it was very well disposed of. This I consider is a censure on the 
Department, which, considering the work the Department did for the 
Press* I think is undeserved, 

Mr. President: The question is: 

** That the Demand under the head * Indian Postal and Telegraph D^artment * be 
reduced by Re* 1.** 
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The Assembly divided. 

AYBS~47. 


Abdul Lidif Sabeb Farookbi, Mr 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Maulvi, 
Abdullah Haji Kasim, Khan Bahadur 
Haji. 

Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar, Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 

Auey, Mr. M. 8. 

Bhargava, Pandit Thakur Das. 
Chaman Lall. Mr. 

€hetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Das, Mr. B. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr, Srish Chandra. 

Gavin-Jones, Mr. T. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Goswami, Mr. T. C. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr, Sarabhai Nemchand, 
Hussain Shah, Sayyed. 

Jayakar, Mr, M.‘R. 

“Jogiah, Mr. Varahagiri Venkata 
Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Khin Maung, U. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 
lAjpat Rai, Lala. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Mohan 


Misra, Mr. Dwaika Prasad. ^ 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Ha)i: 

Chaudhury. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, JLaeut..*- 
Sardar. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Naidu, Mr. B. P. 

Neogy, Mr. K. C. 

Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Roy, Mr. K. 0. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan. 
Ruthnaswanry, Mr. M. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Ganganand. 
Ruhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Tok Kyi, U. 

Vishindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawub Sir Sahibzada. 
Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allison, Mr. F. W. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada S^d, 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimhaj 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Monel J. D. 

Dalai, Sir Bomanji. 

Donovan, Mr. J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

E’jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Graham, Mr, L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C, 

Haigh. Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. E. B. 


Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 
Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Lamb. Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphml, The Rev. Dr. E. M, 

Mitr;i, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 
Nath. 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Ran, Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. N. 

Sykes, Mr. B. F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Young, Mr. G, M. 


NOE.S-43. 


The motion was adopted- 

Indo*Ceylon Cables. 

Mf. K. 0. Roy: Sir I propose a out of another rupee. (Hear, hear). 

I wish to bring t6 the notiee of this House that the Gk>v6nuneixt of 
India have two short cables between India and Ceylcm. These two oables 
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^re very old and hardly fit for use. In consequence there are consider¬ 
able mutilations and interruptions. When we approach the Ceylon Gov¬ 
ernment, they say go to the Government of India, and when we go to 
the Government^ of India, they say go to the Qeylon Government. We 
have, therefore, Sir, very wisely decided to bring the matter to the nc^ice 
of this House. I therefore suggest that the‘ Director General will be in a 
position to give us an assurance that he will look into the Indo-Ceylto 
6pm cables at a very early date. Before I resume my seat, Sir, 
I wish to acknowledge publicly the consideratdon and assist¬ 
ance which we have always received from Sir Ganen Eoy in the discharge 
of his high office. I think it is a duty that I owe to myself as well as to 
the other Members of this House. He will also find that the journalistic 
fraternity will miss him when he leaves India for England. 

Mr. B. Das: May I enquire, Sir, whether the Honourable Member is 

speaking as a journalist or as Member of this House? 

Mr. K. 0. Boy: Both. 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: Sir, my Honourable friend 
Mr. K. C. Roy is not fully informed about the position in regard to the 
Indo-Ceylon cable. ThcTc are undoubtedly two cables, but one of these 
has got damaged with the result that for sometime we have been work¬ 
ing with the help of only one cable. Steps have been taken to obtain 12 
miles of new cable and it is expected that* when the second or damaged 
cable has been broughl up to a good condition, it will enable us to avoid 
the interruptions that may have occurred in the past. 

Honourable Members: Withdraw! 

Mr. K. 0. Roy: Sir, I am prepared to withdraw. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Ddfiiand under the head ‘ Indian Postal and Telegraph Department * be 
reduced by Re. 1.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: As the rest of the amendments on the paper are dis¬ 
posed of, the question I have to put is: 

That a reduced sum not exceeding Rs. 10,34,05,998 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect oF the * Indian Postal and Tele¬ 
graph Department 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturdavu 
the 12th March, 1927. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY- 

Saturday^ 12th March^ 1927,. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES- 

Time Scale ov Pay eoe Teachers oe Anglc-Vernacular Schools ih 

. Ajmer-Merwara. 

878. Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda: (a) Are Government aware that 
there is no time scale of pay for the teachers of Anglo-Vernacular schools 
in Ajmer-Merwara? 

(b) Are Government further aware that some appointments in the Anglo^ 
Vernacular schools, Ajmer-Merwara, carry graded salaries, the incumbents of 
which attain their maximum in five years, while others carry fixed salaries? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to fetate whether the Medical, Police, 
Engineering, Forest and Civil Departments in Ajmer-Merwara enjoy the 
benefits of a time scale of pay? 

(d) Are the Government aware that a time scale of pay was sanctioned 
for the Ajmer Government College staff with effect from April 1926? 

(e) Are Government prepared to consider ttie question of introducing 
a time scale of pay also for the teachers of Government Anglo-Vernacular 
schools in Ajmer-Merwara? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: With your permission, Sir, I should like to answer 
questions Nos, 878 and 880 together. 

Government are not in possession of information which would enable 
them to reply to these questions, but they have called for it and on receipt, 
it will be supplied to the Honourable Member. 

Inaccuracies in the Electoral Roll oe the Ajmer-Merwara 
Constituency oe the Legislative Assembly. 

879. *RaI Sahib M. HarbQas Sarda: (a) Are Government aware that 
the electoral roll of the Ajmer-Merwara constituency for the last Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly elections was deplorably inaccurate, there being innumerable 
repetitions of names of persons long dead being included among electors and 
names of hundreds of persons qualified as electors being omitted? 

(b) Is it true that the roll was prepared by a non-Govemment agency? 
If so, do Government propose now to employ responsible Government 
servants to prepare the next roll so that it may be accurate? 

( 2103 ) 


A 
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Mr. L. Graham: (a) The Govemment of India have no information to 
this effect. 

(b) Sub-Eegulation (1) of Eegulation 1 of the Legislative Assembly 
(Ajmer-Memara) Electoral Begulations requires the electoral roll to be 
prepared by such officer as the Local Government may appoint for the 
purpose. The Govemment of India do not know what officer was ap¬ 
pointed in pursuance of this provision, but they will ask the Chief Com¬ 
missioner to report with reference to the Honourable Member's question 
as a whole. 

Mr, Harchandrai Vishindas: Is it a fact that the Local Governments 
of some other provinces also have had such defective electoral rolls and 
they complained that it was because of want of fimds from the Central 
Govemment that they were not able to get them corrected? 

Mr. L, Graham: Govemment have received no complaint to that effect. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Are Govemment aware that the electoral 
rolls of the Assembly constituencies in Bihar and Orissa also are full of 
mistakes like those pointed out in this question? 

M!r. Harchandrai Vishindas: Everywhere. 

Mr, L- Graham: I think Govemment are expected to have too much 
knowledge on this point, Sir. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Do Government propose to send a similar reminder to 
the province of Bengal in respect of the deplorable inaccuracies in the 
electoral rolls of the Legislative Assembly constituencies and the omission 
of the names of electors therein? 

Mr. L. Graham: I have no notice of these omissions. 

Mr, Harchandrai Vishindas: Do Govemment propose to take action 
that in future no such inaccuracies do take place by reminding Local 
Governments? I am referring to the electoral rolls of the Assembly, not 
of the Councils. ^ 

Mr. L. Graham: Government would like everything to be perfect, Sir. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas: But they will not do anything- (Laugh¬ 
ter). 

Number and Grades of Schools for Europeans in Ajmer-Merwara 

AND RaJPUTANA. 

1880. *Rai Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda: (a) Will Govemment kindly lay 
on the table a statement showing the number and grades of schools for 
Europeans in: ^ 

(i) Ajmer-Merwara, and 

(ii) in Bajputana in places situated on the Bombay, Baroda and 

Central India Bailway line? 

(b) Will Govemment be pleased to say who inspected these schools dur¬ 
ing the period when th^ European Principal of the Govemment College, 
Ajmer, who is also Inspector of iluropean Schools^ was absent on long 
leave last year? 

(c) Why could not the wOrJe be entrusted to the officiating Principal who 
happened to be an Indian? 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to Question No. 878. 
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Paucity op Waiting Sheds at Rural Stations on the M. &. Section op 
THE East Indian Railway. 

881. *Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: With reference to unstarred questions 
Nos. 75 and 76 replied to on 7th February, 1927: 

(i) Will Government be pleased to state the number and name of 

stations on the M. G. section of the East Indian Railway where 
waiting sheds have been constructed during the last 3 years? 

(ii) Are the Government aware that there are comparatively fewer 

waiting sheds at rural stations of this section of the East Indian 
Railway than on other sections of the same Railway? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (i) Government liave no information beyond 
fchat contained in the Administration Reports. 

(ii) No. 


Entuaining op Passengeus at the Temporary Stations on the Poonpon 
River, East Indian Railway. 

882. *Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: (a) Is if, a fact that during the Pitripaksh 
Mela passengers are allowed to get down at the temporary stations on the 
Poonpon River between Sone East Bank and Palmerganj on the M. G. 
section and between Patna and Poonpon on the P. G. section, but are not 
allowed to get into the train at those temporary stations and have therefore 
to walk a long distance in order to get into the train? 

(b) Do Government propose to instruct the authorities of the East 
Indian Railway to make necessary arrangements so that passengers can get 
into the train at those temporary stations? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) and (h). Government have no information 
on the subject. The matter is one wthin the competence of the Agent 
of the Railway to whom a copy of the question and the answer has been 
sent. 


Gaya SiiEROHATTy Railway. 

883. *Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: Will Government be pleased to state at 
what stage the project of constructing the Gaya Sherghatty Railway is ? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: The Traffic and Engineering Reports have been 
received and the project is under consideration. 


Minimum and Maximum Pay op Rural Postal Peons in the Different 

Provinces. 

884. *Mr. Siddheswar Sinha: Will Government be pleased to state the 
minimum and maximum pay of postal peons of rural areas in the different 
Provinces? 

a 2 
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Sir Oftnen Hoy: The nxiiiimuin and maximum pay of village postmeiit 
and postmen serving rural areas in the different Postal Circles are as fol* 


lows: 


Minimum. 

Maximuiki. 



Rs. 

Ks. 

Bombay 

1 . . . 

18 

24 

Btlrma • , ^ 

( 


Bengal and Assam • 
Bihar and Orissa 
Central Circle , 

[ 

• 16 

22 

Madras 

r . . . 

Ponjab and N. W. P. 
United Provinces ,j 




Sind and Baluchis- 1 

i 

20 

32 (Sind, 

tan. ‘ J 


24 

40 (Baluchistan^. 

Action taken on the Resolution relating to the 

Backward Tracts 


IN Bihar and Orissa. 

886. *Mr, Siddheswar Sinha: Will Government be pleased to state 
what action they have taken or intend to take on the Besolution of this 
Assembly passed on 10th February 1927 regarding the backward tracts 
in the province of Bihar and Orissa? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: A copy of the Besolution, 
together with the debates, was forwarded to the Secretary of State on the 
3rd March 1927. For the reasons which I gave at the conclusion of the 
debate on the 10th February, the Government of India intend to leave 
the extent of the restriction to be agitated with the Local Government. 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: Are Government aware that the local Coun¬ 
cil has passed a Besolution requesting the Government to authorise the 
people to elect their own non-official chairmen? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Yes, Sir, 1 believe that is 
correct. , 

Mr, Bam Narayan Singh: Are the Government prepared to ask the 
Local Government to accept at least this? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The Government of India 
in a matter of that kind could not interfere with the discretion of the 
Local Government, but at least my Honourable friend's question will be 
reported and will receive the careful consideration that such reports do 
from Local Governments. 

Mr. Bam Narayan Singh: Are the Government aware that along with 
certain other complaints the people's immediate one is that local bodies 
are not allowed to elect their own non-official chairmen as in other dis¬ 
tricts of Bihar? 

Thd Honourable Sir Alexander. Muddiman : I am quite aware of it, and 
I have given in the answer a method of raising it, namely^ to approach the 
Local Government. 
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Selection of Indian Dblboates to the International Economic 

Conference. 

886. ♦Mr. Sarabhai Nemcband Hall: 1. Will Government be pleased 
to state the terms of the treaty, agreement or other document under which 
^he meetings of the International Economic Conference are held in 
Geneva? 

2. What are the criteria to be observed in the selection of a delegation 
to the International Economic Conference? 

3. In making their selection of the Indian delegation for the next 
session of the International Economic Conference; do the Government of 
India propose to send the full quota of delegates allowed to them? If 
not, why not? 

4. Will such a delegation be selected from Indians only? If not, why 
not? 

5. Do Government propose to consult the Legislative Assembly in the 
selection of the delegates to the International Economic Conference? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: 1. The International Economic 
Conference to be held at Geneva in May next is being convened in pursu¬ 
ance of a Eesolution of the Assembly of the League of Nations, passed at 
its sixth ordinary session in September 1925. The Resolution is repro¬ 
duced in paragraph 23 ol the Final Report of the Delegates of India to 
that session, which was published in Part. I of the Ga?.ette of India of 16th 
J anuary 1926. 

2. The members of the Conference are to be appointed by their Gov¬ 
ernments on the strength of their qualifications and personal capacity. 
They will not in any way bind their Governments and will not be qualified 
to act as spokesmen of any official policy. 

3. No. The full quota is five, and it is proposed to send three. In 
view of the agenda of the Conference, it is considered that three will be 
sufficient. 

4. No. Two of the three delegates will be Indians. 

5. No, Sir. 

Mr. Sarabhai Kemchand Ha|i: May T inquire the reason why the full 
quota of five is not to be accept^ for the next session and the reason why 
all of them are not to be Indians? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: The first supplementary question 
of the Honourable Member has already been answered in my main answer, 
namely, that in view of the agenda of the Conference, it is considered 
that throe will be sufficient. As regards the second question, it is con¬ 
sidered that two out of three delegates will give sufficient Indian repre¬ 
sentation and one delegate will represent the European interests in this 
country. 

Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: May I know whether those Indians will 
be officials or non-officials? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: All non-official. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Are we to understand that this country 
can be represented at the Economic Conferences by Europeans and 
Indians in the proportion of one to two? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Tines: No, Skr. 
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Number of Stbameks chartered for the Despatch op Troops to 

. China. 

887. *Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Ea]i: Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of steamers chartered by Government for the purpose 
of sending troops to China? Will Government further name the shipping 
companies whose boats have been chartered and the rates paid tc them? 

Mr. G. M. Young: It would not bo in the public interest to give the 
full particulars on the floor of this House. But I may say that the ves¬ 
sels chartered were the first suitable ships available, and that normal 
rates were paid. 

Mr. Vldya Sugar Pandya: Have any ships run by Indian companies 
been chartered? 

Mr. O. M. Young: As I said, it would not be in the public interest to 
give particulars on the floor of this House. 

Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji: Will the Honourable Member give us 
that information after the Chinese trouble is over? 

Mr. G. M. Young: I can see no objection to that, and if the Honour¬ 
able Member will put down a question, I will consider it. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar: Is it not in the public interest to know 
what steamer is chartered from Bombay? 

Mr. G. M. Young: 1 said, Sir, that it would not be in the public in¬ 
terest to give particulars on the floor of this House. 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Will the Government of India be pleased to consider 
whether they can charter any boat for the puipose of carrying troops to 
China if it is managed and run by an Indian company like the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company or any other Indian Company, fully equipped 
and manoeuvred by experts on the steamer .... 

Mr. G. M. Young: I am afraid I have not followed that question. 


STATEMENT LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Obarles Innes (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways): Sir, I lay on the table the Agreementt between the United King¬ 
dom and Greece respecting the measurement of Tonnage of Merchant 
Ships, and Notes exchanged, which affect India. 


WITHDBAWAL OF INSTBUCTIONS TO SELECT COMMITTEES 
TO BEPOBT ON CEBTAIN BILLS WITHIN GIVEN DATES. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): Sir, I move 
that the instructions given to the Select Committee on the Bill further 
to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, for a certain pwcpose* to 
present its report not later than the 16th February, 1927, be withdrawn. 


fNot prihted. 
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Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non-Mu¬ 
hammadan Bural): On a point of order, Sir. May I know if the with¬ 
drawal of these instructions will leave the Select Committee to report on 
this matter one year hence? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think it has to report within 
three, months, not before three months. 

Sir Purahotaindas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): I am afraid. Sir, I do not exactly understand the reply of 
the Finance Member. When the Assembly appointed the Select Com¬ 
mittee, it fixed a date by which the Report was to be submitted, and if 
that date is now to be cancelled or withdrawn, do I understand that 
imder Standing Orders jt may report within three months? Is that the 
position? I want to know the exact position, because I happen to be a 
member of the Select Committee. 

Mr. L. Grahiun (Secretary, Legislative Department): Sir, the position 
is that a Select Committee appointed by this House cannot report on a 
Bill before the expiry of three months after the publication of the Bill 
unless it is specially instmeted to do so by a motion in the House. There 
was a motion in the House, and we have not complied with that motion. 
Wo have.merely asked for the formal cancellation of that motion lest we 
should appear to be acting in contempt of a motion of the House. The 
ordinary Standing Order will now apply, and the Report cannot be pre¬ 
sented until the expiry of three months after publication of the Bill. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: Do I then take it that the Report may 
be submitted at any time after the expiry of three months, say after 
six months? 

Mr. L. Graham: Yes. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar: There is no outside limit then? 

Mr. L. Graham: No. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, 1 move that the instructions 
given to the Select Committee on the Bill to amend the Indian Securities 
Act, 1920, for certain purposes, to present its Report- not later than the 
1st March, 1927, be withdrawn. 

The motion was adopted. 

PETITIONS RELATING TO THE CURRENCY BILL. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants* Chamber: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, under Standing Order No. 78, I beg to present 296 peti¬ 
tions with 3,720 signatures in connection with the Bill entitled “a Bill 
further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian Paper 
Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon the Governor 
General in Council certain obligations in regard to the purchase of 
gold and the sale of gold exchange,” Bill No. I of 1927. 

THE CURRENCY BILL. 

Mr. Prasldent: The House will now resume further consideration of 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, and the Indian 
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Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes, and to lay upon the Gover¬ 
nor General in Council! certain obligations in regard to the purchstse of geld 
and the sale of gold exchange, clause by clause. 

Before we proceed further I should like to explain to the House the 
procedure I propose to follow. When the question of the ratio was dis¬ 
posed of by the amendment of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, it was my intention 
to revert to clause 2 of the Bill and leave clause 4 as it was and come back 
to it after clauses 2 and 3 were disposed of. The difficulty I found on 
further consideration was that, if I were to take up clauses 2 and 3, I would 
have to ask Honourable Members to alter their amendments’ in order to 
fit in with the decision of the Assembly. That decision is that the Assembly 
has rejected Is. 4d., but the Assembly has not yet decided to accept Is. 6d. 
Unless clause 4 is passed by the House, it cannot be said to have accepted 
1«. 6d. So the Assembly is not yet out of the woods. The rejection of 
1$. 4d. does not mean the acceptance of Is. 6d. by the House, and, therefore, 
it is not possible for me to ask the Honourable Members to introduce altera¬ 
tions in the amendments' of which they have given notices in clauses 2 and 
3. In the circumstances it is necessary that the House should proceed 
with clause 4 and finally^ pass it or reject it. The consequence of passing 
olause 4 would be that Honourable Members who move amendments to 
other clauses would have to incorporate the decision of the Assembly 
regarding la. 6d. in them, and the Chair would permit those alterations. 
It is not necessary to say now what would be the effect of the rejection of 
1«. fid. That question will be decided when such a contingency occurs. 
We will now proceed with clause 4. There are some minor amendments 
and I do not know wrhether the Honourable Members who have given notice 
of them desire to move them. If they do not, I will put the question. 

Mr. T. Prakasam (East Godavari and West Godavari cum Kistna: Non- 
Muhammadan Eural): Sir, may I have your permission to say a few words 
on a point of order with regard to clause 4. If the rest of the clause 4 
excluding the ratio portion is taken into consideration now, the effect w-ould 
be that the first part of the gold bullion standard which the Government 
wants to introduce in this Bill is taken into consideration. Clause 4 deals 
with the purchasing of gold that is offered to the Government and clause 6 
deals with the selling of gold bullion exchange. These are the two clauses 
which constitute the gold bullion standard which the Government wishes 

Introduce through this Bill. In the Statement of Objects and Keasons 
it is said that the object of the Bill was to introduce the gold bullion 
standard. So my submission is that, if the rest of clause 4 is taken now, 
I am afraid it will be dealing with the question of the gold bullion standard 
itself. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): May I say a 
word on that, Sir? This Bill does not introduce the gold bullion standard. 
It is a purely interim measure intended to cover a period between now" and 
the time when the Gold Standard and Beserve Bank Bill comes into effect. 
It does not do anything .^ore than provide for an interim period during 
which the standard will be a gold exchange standard. It does not touch thje 
question of the gold bullion standard at all. 

Mr. Jamnadas H. Mehta (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Sir, unless amendments Nos. 61 and 62 are moved, I propose to move my 
lunendment No. 68. 
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Mr President: I do not know if other Honourable Members desire to 
anove their amendments to clause 4. If not, I will call upon Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta to move his amendment. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar (Madura and Bamnad cum Tinnevelly: Non. 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I wish tq move the amendment standing in 
my name, No. 61. I move: 

“ That in clause 4 of the Bill for the figures T065’ the figures ‘40’ be substituted.” 

In doing so, I will first invite the attention of the House to paragraph 81 
of the Currency Commission’s Eeport. 

”31. The basic right of convertibility that supports an exchange standard is too 
abstract for the present conditions in India : the backing which it supplies for the token 
currency is too miangiblc and invisible. Without some hacking more certain, simple, 
and solid, confidence in the stability of the currency will grow more slowly than it 
should, if it grows at all, and progress in the habits of banking and investment will 
be delayed. A backing more certain, simple, and solid must be provided, nor can there 
be any doubt as to the best means of providing it. In the present state of its develop¬ 
ment Indian public opinion will have confidence in one thing only as solid enough for 
a backing for its currency, and that is gold. It requires some link that is real, and 
not only real but conspicuously visible, between the currency of the country and gold.” 

The commission sought to provide such a link. Now, they made the further 
recommendation to restrict the quantity of purchase to 1065 tolas of gold. 

I do not know,, Sir, if really the object which in para^rraph 31 the Currency 
Commission had in view is served by this recommendation. I will next 
refer to paragraph 151. 

” 161. The Bank shall be obliged to buy from any person who makes a demand in 
that behalf at its offices in Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, during the office hours of the 
Bank, in exchange for any legal tender money, gold bullion for delivery at its Bombay 
office at the price of Rs. 21 as. 3 ps. 10 per tola of fine gold, but only in the form of 
bars containing approximately 400 ozs. (1,066 tolas) of fine gold.” 

Now, my first submission to the House is this. The quantity put down 
there is too heavy, regard being had to the circumstances and conditions 
obtaining in India. There is mentioned absolutely no reason whatsoever ^ 
throughout the Beport as to why tins particular quantity, 1065 tolas of ' 
gold were introduced, except it be perhaps that the similar quantity devoted 
by the figure of 400 ounces obtains for a similar purpose in England under 
the English Act. Now, the conditions in England and in India are very 
different: in fact the average income per head in India does not compare 
at all favourably with the average income per head in Great Britain. 
Therefore if the minimum quantity prescribed in England for sale and 
purchase of gold be 400 ounces, certainly it must bo put down at l/30th 
if not l/40th of that amount when we have to make a similar provision 
in India in the Indian Bill. But in the present Bill, it is so placed, that. 
a at all, the middleman will have some profit, only the few rich will be 
able to offer this amount of gold; but the bulk of the people would miss 

the link ”. Suppose T have a moderate quantity of gold to part with, 

I cannot go to the Currency Authority unless T accumulate sufficient gold— 
1065 tolas—the value of which will be something like Es.' 22,000. In fact, 
it is not every ordinary man who can control feat quantity of gold, to tender 
it to the Currency Authority. So the intermediaries or the few rich people 
who are buying the bullion for retail sale will be tEe only class of people 
likely td profit from this transaction. It is very herd, Sir, that the average 
tlndian should be put to these inconveniences, tod &i this connection I 
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would also refer the House to an opinion of Mr. S. B. Mehta printed on- 
page 34 of the opinions that were circtilated to the House: 

“ Even supposing the gold bullion standard is finally established, the restrictioti ot 
the quantity of gold bullions saleable and purchaseable to not less than 400 oa. seems a 
bit iniquitous inasmuch as it will debar petty merchants in the mofussil and poor people 
from availing themselves of the system and it will leave them to the tender mercy of 
the richer classes, unless, of course, they combine and make their purchases from the 
Currency Authority. Besides, there is another aspect of the question worth considera¬ 
tion. jduring the past 26 years alone the net import of gold into India has been 
estimated to be worth about Ks. 465 crores, of which some Rs. 270 crores are in the 
form of bullion and the rest in coins. According to figures given by experts the gold 
coins and gold ornaments at present in India are worth about Rs. 700 crores and if these 
could not be converted, especially in times of distress, into legal tender money unless 
they are first converted into bars of at least 400 oz. each, it would entail great hardship 
on the people. It is an incontrovertible fact that all the vast hoard is poured forth in 
times of famines and other natural calamities and if then instead of finding this store 
of value being readily accepted by the Currency Authority in exchange for legal tender 
currency, the public is faced with the prospect of being victimised by the richer classes, 
the result may. well be imagined.’* 

# 

I submit, therefore, Sir, in the fir^t place that the proposal in the Bill 
entails great hardship, and secondly, though the Currency Commission 
recommended this statutory obligation for a free inflow and outflow of gold 
in the country, the right given to ns by this means is practically taken away 
by fixing in the Bill this heavy quantity of gold, on which alone exchange 
can be had. And I would also in this connection refer to an opinion which 
is printed on page 50, the opinion of Mr. Harilal B. Jasani: 

The number of people in India who can command Rs. 22,000 at a time will not 
come to more than a few thousands out of a population of 33 crores and even the few 
thousands who can afford it will have no use for it as it cannot be used for currency 
purposes; the overwhelming majority of the people of this country will therefore never 
have any opportunity of converting their local currency into gold or their petty stock 
of gold into local currency, the limit placed on the quantity of gold to be sold or bought 
will practically nullify the statutory obligation which the Bill imposes on the Currency 
Authority.** 

So that these provisions, if taken into consideration, will show that the 
proposals embodied in the Bill do not secure the object with which the 
Currency Commission made this recommendation. Thus both the form 
and the quantity are such as to reduce the practical utility or usefulness of 
the right to nothing practically. And ini thig connection I might also men¬ 
tion that, as a result of the circulation of the Bill, many and also a few 
of the Government Servants do favour the reduction of the quantity of 
gold from 1,065 to something that is reasonable and just. 1 would parti¬ 
cularly refer to the opinion of the Income-tax Commissioner in the Punjab 
on page 67: 

The Commission wisely remark that India * requires some link that is real, and 
not only real but conspicuously visible, between the currency of the country and gold ' 
(para. 31). I am doubtful wh^her this will be secured by their proposals. Only the 
rich will be able to purchase 400 ois. of gold,** 

in the Bill is certaii^Jiy beyond the average 
limited or smaller quantity of gold. I sub- 
! have stated, that this limit is arbitrary and 
lasonable from the Indian viewpoint. If it 
d, that would certainly be within the easy 


Therefore the limit that is put 
Indian who may wish to sell 4 
mit, therefore for the reasons 
too e!xtravagant to make it i 
is 40 tolas or 16 ounces of g( 
reach of thsi average individual. 
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Mr. Vldya Sagar Pandya (Madras: Indian Commerce): Sir, I think 
my amendment should have been taken up first before Mr. Sesha 
Ayyangar's. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member should have risen from his 
seat at the proper time. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: I did not catch your eye, Sir. 

Mr. President: What is the Honourable Member’s amendment? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: My object is to reduce from 40 to 10. 

Mr. President: That is lumped up with so many other things that it 
is very difficult to separate it. However, if the Honourable Member sepa¬ 
rates it and moves it in the following form, namely, “ that in clause 4, for 
the figures ‘ 1065 ’ the figures ' 10 ’ be substituted ” the Chair will allow 
it. 


Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I think there is some misunder¬ 
standing as to the position in regard to this proposal in clause 4. The 
proposal is that an obligation should be laid on the Currency Authority to 
purchase* gold. 

Mr. President: Would it not be more convenient if the amendments of 
Mr. Kelkar and Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya were also before the House 
before the Finance Member speaks? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 think I might shorten the die 
cussion. The object of this clause is to lay an obligation on the Currency 
Authority to purchase gold from the public. Obviously there must be 
some lower limit to the obligation. The fact that there is a lower limit 
will not prevent the Currency Authority in practice from buying gold in 
very much smaller quantities if he feels so inclined, and provided that he 
can conveniently do so. In the matter of purchase of gold from the 
public the Currency Authority will, in practice, have no objection to taking 
smaller quantities, but does not want to be under an obligation in all 
circumstances to take gold in any small quantities, for instance, half a 
grain, that might be brought to it. There must be some lower limit which 
wDl be a convenient one. It is also undesirable that the Currency Autho¬ 
rity should simply and entirely take the place of the bullion market in this 
matter. The figure of 1065 tolas corresponds to the limit of 400 ounces 
in the English currency system at the present moment. But that limit 
is for the purpose of the sale of gold by the Currency Authority to the 
public. This is merely the parallel with the sale. If without prejudice to 
the question of the lower limit for the amoimt that the Currency Authority 
shall sell to the public—that is a question which will come up not on this 
Bill but on the Gold Standard and Eeserve Bank Bill—a smaller limit than 
1065 tolas can be introduced here, the Government are not wedded to an 
exact figure. I would suggest that a reasonable compromise in the 
matter would be to accept Mr. Kelkar’s figure of 300 tolas. Government 
would be prepared to add to that an undertaking that it is their intention 
to instruct the Currency Authority to accept gold in smaller quantities 
whenever it is convenient to it to do so. It is merely a question of the 
obligation that is to be imposed upon it. In practice, it will accept gold 
in small quantities when it can conveniently do so. I think that if the 
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Honourable Member who has moved this motion and Mr. Vidya S^ar 
Pandya would agree to the figure of 300 proposed by Mr. Kelkar, we might 
come to a compromise on that point without spending further time in 
discussion. 

Mr. R. K, Shanmukham Ohetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Arcot: Non-Muhammadan Eural): Sir, may I just ask a question of the 
Honourable the Finance Member on a point of infonnation? The English 
analogy has been brought out and it has been pointed out that the system 
that has been introduced in England in 1925 provides also for a minimum 
of a 400 ounces bar of gold. But reading the Gold Standard Act of 1925 
which established this system in England, I find that the obligation imposed 
upon the Bank of England is only to sell gold at a minimum of 400-ounce 
bars and so far as the obligation to purchase gold is concerned, there is 
no limit fixed at all. So, if I understand the Gold Standard Act of 1925 
correctly, a person in England can take even the smallest quantity of gold 
to the Bank of England and exchange it for currency. And may I ask. 
Sir, what is the reason that has induced Government to introduce this 
departure from the practice which is now prevailing in England? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: l think I explained to the House 
that we require some lower limit for convenience so that we may not 
entirely take the place of the bullion market in this matter. The 
fimalogy, as I said, of the 1,065 tolas is taken from the sale of gold, not 
the purchase of gold. The Currency Authority will, in practice, be willing 
to purchase gold in quite small quantities, but I think for its protection 
and for the protection of the bullion market we want to have a lower 
limit, and a convenient lower limit would, I suggest, be the figure proposed 
by Mr. Kelkar. 

Mr. President: Does the Honourable Member from Madras wish to 
move his amendment? 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya; No, Sir, I do not. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Sir, I propose the amendment that stands in my name, namely: 

“ That in clause 4 of the Bill for the figures *1065' the figures ‘300* be substituted." 

My reason briefiy is this. Of course the Finance Member has accepted it. 
1 will just, briefly explain why I have put in that figure. Whatever may 
be the future intentions about this purchase of gold, 1,065 is at present 
the statutory figure. We cannot get over that point. Therefore, there 
must be some statutory figure in this Bill regulating the purchase of gold. 
Then, it should be a reasonable figure. I do not know how the Govern¬ 
ment look at this matter from the point of view of building up their gold 
reserves. Tf I were in their place I should certainly go for the least little 
minimum in this matter. 

The Honourable Sir BaflQ Blackett: I agree. 

Ur. N. 0. Kelkar: I want to build up my reserves* Any gold that any¬ 
body bruigs to me, I purchase. That i^ould be the policy if you want to 
'build up your reserves. There is this consideration, on the other hand, 
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that 1 do not want Government to compete with the market. It is a very 
bad policy that Government should go into the market like that and take 
away the business of the private dealer in this matter. Therefore, as the 
Finance Member said rightly, some reasonable figure should be fixed. I 
think that as 300 tolas means about 6^ thousand rupees, we may naturally 
expect that a man* w'ho has got so much gold to dispose of will think 0 
beneficial to go to the Government because, as a matter of right, he can 
sell it. In the market it would be very inconvenient for him to offer 
gold for sale for immediate need of the value of 6^ thousand rupees. 
Therefore, I think that 300 tolas is a reasonable figure, and I think the- 
House will accept it. 

Mr. T. Prakasam : Sir, I rise to support the amendment of Mr. Sesha. 
Ayyangar to substitute the figure ‘ 40 ’ for ‘ 1,065 *. I gave notice of an 
amendment, Sir, that there should be no limit to the quantity of gold 
that might be offered for sale to the Government on the basis of the 
English Act itself. But inasmuch as the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber said that there must be some'* limit, it might be fixed at 40, if not at 
10. 300 tolas will certainly be too much and it will not help the Govern¬ 

ment if they really want to receive gold and stock it so that it might ulti¬ 
mately lielp them. They must be prepared to receive even smaller 
quantities when people bring these to them. Therefore I would submit 
that 40 tolas might be accepted by the House. 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That in clause 4 of the Bill for the figures ‘1,065’ the figures ‘40’ be substituted.” 

The Assembly divided: 
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The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President: Do any other Honourable Members wish to move any 
amendment to clause 4? 

Mr. jamnadas M. Mehta:- Yes, Sir, I beg to move: 


** That in clause 4 after the words ‘ subject to such conditions ’ the words * as to v 
assay, quality and fineness ’ be inserted.’^ 

Now, Sir, this presupposes that although the House has rejected the Is. 4d. 
it will accept the Is. 6d. ratio. I sincerely hope it will not, but in the 
contingency of the House accepting it I propose that these words be added 
after the words subject to such conditions**. This question, as the House 
will notice, is with reference to the purchase of gold by the Currency 
Authority and the condition at present imposed is ''subject to such condi¬ 
tions as the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India, prescribe **. Now, Sir, we want to know definitely what these 
conditions are going to be. It is true that we have now agreed to the 
fact that the Currency Authority shall purchase gold in bars containing 
not less than 40 tolas, but there is this qualification " subject to such con¬ 
ditions*’, and we want to be quite clear as to what those conditions are 
going to be. There should not be any arbitrary discretion vested in the 
Currency Authority on the strength of which it would reject bars except on 
conditions known in advance. And in order that the rights of the people 
who tender gold for sale to Government should be clearly safeguarded and 
defined, I want to propose that the conditions which the Governor General 
in ConpcO ma^ make shall refer only to assay, quality and fineness and no 
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'>ther, and it should not be arbitrarily possible for the Governor .General in 
Oounoil to lay down such conditions as are outside these three matters^ 
namely, assay, quality and finen^ess. For instance, the bar may be^ rect¬ 
angular or not: it may be somewhat round or not; but if any definite dimen¬ 
sion or size or shape of bar is insisted upon, then the ignorance and illite¬ 
racy of the people will prevent them from taking their gold to the Currep.^ 
Authority. And if you compel them to bring the bars in a definite shapl 
and size, then again they will not be able to come to the Currency Authority 
direct for the purpose of converting their petty stock of gold into currency. 
For that reason. Sir, it is necessary that so far as the Currency Authority 
is concerned, it should notify conditions only as regards its assay, quality 
and fineness, and no other condition should be imposed on those who 
bring gold bars for sale. Then only will the raiyat have an unrestricted 
right to turn his petty stock of gold into cuiTency; otherwise the conditions 
imposed may be so hedged round this right that in practice it will be nullified 
and the raiyat will bo deprived of his right to sell his gold. I.do not think 
the Government themselves should have any objection, because, as my 
friend Mr. Kelkar has rightly said, they should themselves be anxious to 
increase their reserves of gold in order to hasten the day when a gold 
currency can be established. For that reason I think Government liiem- 
selves should agree to the specification of the conditions in advance and 
limit the conditions which the Governor General in Council may notify. I 
hope, Sir, for these reasons the House will agree that the conditions which 
the Governor General in Council shall notify shall relate only to “ assay, 
quality and fineness of gold and to no other. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, there is no difierence of opinion 
between the two sides of the House in this matter. The object of the 
Government as the Currency Authority is that it shall be in a position 
to receive gold as freely and in as large quantities as it may be tendered, 
and the more gold there is tendered, the better the Currency Authority will 
be pleased. We are all in entire agreement on this point. I wa? interested 
to see that Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is now a supporter of the 28, ratio. But 
oven at the 28. ratio we should want lo receive gold if it is tendered. One 
of our objects in preferring Is. 6d. is that we think it will be tendered. We 
wish therefore to get gold in as large quantities as we can. But we must 
he in a position to carry out our obligation. The reason why the Govern¬ 
ment preferred the figure of 300 tolas instead of the figure of 40 tolas which 
has just been agreed to was that it may be sure of being in a position to 
fulfil its obligation thoroughly and that it may not interfere too much in 
the retail business of buying gold. As regards these’ words, our intention 
is exactly what Mr. Jamnadas Mehta desires, namely, that the conditions 
should relate to assay, quality and fineness. "But those words would not 
cover everything in the draft notification. I have actually a copy here. 
It deals with various matters, such as the order in which gold will be 
received and paid for. That is something other than assay, quality and 
fineness which the notification‘deals with. Then there is the difference 
between unrefined and refined gold, the charges to be levied for assay in 
the case of refined gold and for refining in the case of unrefined gold, the 
issue of provisional and final certificates of payment, v the conditions imder 
which gold brought in for sale to the Government can be withdrawn. All 
that would not be covered by the words **assay, quality and fineness'\ 
But I should like to assure the House that while the Government canndt 
accept this amendment, they are in full agreement ivith Mr. Jamnadas 
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Mehta that no kind of restrictions that can be avoided should be placed in. 
the way of those who wish to tender gold to the Government, and I oan? 
assure the House that the Currency Authority will receive gold in as large 
quantities and as freely and with the least possible restrictions as it 

t n. I would however ask Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in these circumstances 
t to press this amendment because those words will not cover all the 
condiiionb which it would be necessary to include in the notification. 

Janmadas H. Mehta: .Very well, Sir, I would ask permission to 
withdraw my amendment. -, 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. iPresIdent; I do not think there is any other Honourable Member 
who wishes to move his amendment to clause 4. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Sir, is it not open to us to discuss 
clause 4? 

Mr* President: Yes, it is open to Honourable Members to discuss 
elauae 4 at any length they like provided they are relevant. 

The question is: 

** That clause 4, as amended, do stand part of the Bill.*’ 

Mr. B. E. Shanmukham Ghetty (Salem and Coimbatore cum North 
Aroot: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, as you have very rightly pointed’ 
out, though the House has rejected the amendment moved by my Honour¬ 
able friend to fix the rupee' at 16d., it does not necessarily follow that the 
House would be a party to fixing the ratio at 18d. as proposed by the Gov¬ 
ernment. To the outside world it would appear that the Indian Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly has rejected the proposal to go back to the pre-war ratio 
of the rupee, but it is only those who know the actual constitution of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly that can appraise the true value of the deci¬ 
sion that the House has arrived at in this matter. It is a tragic sight 
indeed to witness that though 65 elected representatives in the House 
thought in one particular manner, their opinion has been overruled by 28 
other elected representatives. In my calculation I do not take into ac¬ 
count those 40 Honourable Members who voted against this amendment. 

I am sure some of them have voted according to their conviction and 
honestly thought that a 16d, rupee was not for the good of the country. 
But I c^not help thinking that at least a few of those who voted against 
that amehdnient are in the position of the famous hero of Goethe's play, 

12 Noon , Faustus, ,who had sold his soul to Mephistopheles. They 
had po other option but to vote against the amendment. 

- ; sir,'it iS'UiiJiacessary fori me in opposing the motion that clause 4 dn 
ittMid ljttft'of. fiiejBiil to r^at tiiose arguments which hare been'S6 rf>ly 
pttt: ffl^hrd by-variods Hf^urable^Members tih'n TTmiftn 

arguments. .yrHie!»<tb4i4y i^ have not. been oorivindingly answefed by the 
the JKnAnce .,'Memberl When the futur'e jhMtbHab'^t^s' the 
h^t9rgrVpif-;lhis<'dQNi^. jv*i p^eedlngB^of the liegisla^ve Ataeinhly, he* 
C6i;ino^<|eil tcF he ^e reihaiA^l'e' faibt' ihat son- such 'tm inipertant 

issia^, »pvkmafax>.!oi the'Ooveminenil fid'aotiev4n'tt)Siflt'it VrfrtK 

wjule to.^ly to the debato; Helthougpf peahMs that or^nSehts were of 
bo’s^D. (Ii^i^htoi^; he thongjat the psychologioar ttiieiB^t' had ooiatf 
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when heads ought to be counted, an(^ straightaway he got up in his place 
and said that he did not want to exercise his right of reply. To my, mind, 
iherefore, the arguments which have been advanced in favour of a sixteen 
pence rupee have hot been answered a't all, at any rate they have not b^en 
answerecl in any cohvincing maUher by the spokesmen of the Gk)vernineiit. 
I would like to say a few words Why the House ought not to be a party to 
p‘.acipg the 18-pence rupee on the Statute-book. Having, listened to the 
two speeches of ihe Honourable the Finance Member on the floor of this 
House, and having read the great marly speeches that he delivered outside 
the House, I am led to think that the fundamental argument upon which 
the whole case of the Honourable Member is based, and the main justi¬ 
fication tor the step that he is taking is the first of his eleven command¬ 
ments, that the rupee has no natural value beyond its actual silver content, 
and that any other value attached to the rupee must be of a purely artificial 
nature; and from this premise he proceeds to infer that there is no sanctity 
attaching to the sixteen pence rupee, and that he would not be violating the 
sanctity of any contract by changing the ratio now to 18d. Sir, I am not 
sure whether all of us have realized the full significance of, and the im¬ 
plications underlying, this statement of the Honourable the Finance 
Member. ^ The statement of the Honourable Member would no doubt be 
true if we are beginning on a clean slate. But in the lights of the currency 
history of India from 1899 we cannot subscribe to the dictum of the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member. The Finance Member has said that there is 
II 0 natural value for the rupee. If that ' statement is to be accepted as 
correct, then we have been standing on a financial precipice all these years. 
If the rupee has no natural value, may I ask what has been the standard 
of value upon which our monetary system was based all these years? The 
rupee must have been linked to some standard and we have all along 
thought that a rupee represented 7*5 grains of gold. But the Honourable 
the Finance Member would have us believe that the rupee has no natural 
value, that there is no sanctity attaching to any particular value of the 
rupee. That is a proposition that we cannot subscribe to. 

Our main argument against fixing the ratio at 18d. at the present 
moment is that by taking this step, we would be violating the sanctity 
of all the past contracts, that we would be bringing about a change in our 
standard of value—a step which cannot be justified except under very 
extraordinary circumstances. If you look to the history of other countries 
which changed their standard of value, you will find that they were forced 
to take that step by their financial bankruptcy. In changing their standards 
they always depreciated their currency. But in changing our standard 
of value, we are not depreciating our currency but actually appreciating it. 
(The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: **Two shillings?**). Well, Sir, if 
the Honourable the Finance Member wants this House to believe that two 
shillings is the present value of the rupee, I may tell him that he is hot 
serious in what he says, (The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: “Statutory' 
Value'*.) Th^enas been no country that has appreciated its currency 
under any circumstances,. and India will be the first instance of h country 
deliberately appreciating its currency. In this connection my Honourable 
friend and professor, the Eeverend Dr. Macphail, said that when my I^rds 
of the I'reasury, opppsed a similar proposal in 1870, the^. were actuated by 
the mid-Vietprian theories oi latssez faire. He further proceeded to say 
that there Was no sanctity attachii^} to any standard pf vatuh* and hasj^ 
his argument on the quantitative thcPry of money. With due a'pPlbgiek 
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to my professor, I have to say that his teachings on economics have made 
me learn quite the opposite of what he himself has perhaps been teaching 
fLaughter). I cannot understand how a step in the direction of appreciat¬ 
ing the currency can be justified on the quantitative theory of money. 
Broadly speaking, the advocates of the quantitative theory of money say 
that the cpmmo^ty value of currency varies with the actual quantity of 
currency that exists for the time being. But I cannot understand how 
those who believe in this theory can justify a deliberate change in thi^ 
standard of value which the present measure is attempting to do. I sub¬ 
mit, Sir, that this House ought not under any circumstances to be a party 
to this very drastic and unwarranted step. 

In the attempt to fix the rupee at 18d. I am afraid one very essential 
factor has not been sufficiently taken into consideration, and that is, the 
probable future course of gold prices in the world. Even when the 
Babington-Smith Committee made their recommendation to fix the rupee 
at two shillings, they thought that they were justified in recommending that 
step on the ground that gold pnces had gone up very nearly 1(X) per cent. 
They were careful to say that if there was a considerable fall in the gold 
prices in the world, then their recommendation to fix the ratio at 2 shillings 
would have to be reconsidered. This aspect of the future course of the 
gold prices in the 'vyorld has not been sufficiently considered in the attempt 
that the Honourable the Finance Member is at present making. The other 
day speaking on the Beserve Bank Bill, I said that during the last one 
year and more there has been a steady fall in the gold prices, and my 
Honourable friend the Finance Member challenged that statement. I 
quoted for his edification the index numbers of the United States Bureau 
of Labour and proved that there has been a steady fall in the gold prices 
in the world. Since giving those figures to Kim I got a few other figures 
given in the Indian Trade Journal for 1927. It gives certain index numbers 
of wholesale prices in Calcutta: 

The index number gf cereals for January 1925 was 135, in December 
1926, 133. 

Oil-seeds in January 1925, 153, and in December 1926, 137. 

Kaw jute in January 1925, 118, and in December 1926, 89. 

Baw cotton in January 1925, 212, and in December 1926, 119, 

Hides and skms in January 1925, 127, and in December 1926, 118. 

From these index figures. Honourable Members will realise what a fall 
there has been in the gold prices in the world from January 1925 to 
December 1926. I have also got with me the wholesale prices of certain 
staple articles in the Calcutta market. I do not propose to give all these 
figures. If you take the example of raw jute it was Bs. 16-4-0 per maund 
in January 1925 and in November 1926 it was Bs. 11-12-0 per maund. 
The tendency has been, as .'exhibited by these figures, in the direction of 
tt steady fall in the gold prices in the world, and experts who are expected 
to know the course of gold prices have prophesied that there will be a 
still further fall. If that were to happen, then woe unto the Finance 
Member, who would have to keep the rupee at 1«. 8d. Professor Keynes 
.speaking abbut the appreciation of the sterling that was brought aboirt 
tti Ihigland 4n 1925 makes the fplloyring remarks. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: May I inquire, Sir, whether all 
this is entirely relevant. It seems to me that these are still .arguments 
for Is. 4d. which the House has rejected. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: I am giving the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber very relevant and very sensible arguments as to why he should noi 
keep the rupee at Is. 6d. I am trying to prove to him that if the course^: 
of the gold prices in the world is any guidance for us then it will be very 
diJhcuh indeed to maintain the rupee at l&d. 

An Honourable Member: What is your proposal? 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ghetty: My proposal is to go back to 16d. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The alternative to it is to leave 
2 shillings on the Statute-book now. Therefore, arguments in favour of 
la. 4d. are, I submit, after Tuesday’s decision, repetitions. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: I do not object at all to the Honour¬ 
able Member keeping 2 shillings or even 4 shillings on the Statute-book. 

Mr. T. Prakaaam: The two shillings rate was a dead letter on the 
Statute- book. 

Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty: Mr. Keynes says: 

“ If, therefore, you fix the exchange at this gold parity, you must either gamble on 
a rise in gold prices abroad, which will induce foreigners to pay a higher gold price for 
our exports, or you are committing yourself to a policy of forcing down money wages 
and the cost of living to the necessary extent.** 

Any attempt} to appreciate your currency is therefore a gamble in the 
gold prices in the world. If gold prices rise no doubt the Honourable 
the Finance Member is safe. But even then, the people of India, though 
they may not feel the loss, will yet be deprived of the legitimate gain to 
which they are entitled. This House cannot be a party to such a gamble 
in the future gold iprices, and I submit that it would not be possible to 
maintain the 18d. ratio for long. It will have to break down sooner or 
later a© the 2 shillings ratio. Even the Hilton Young Commission 
realised the possibility of a future fall in the gold prices and they took 
satisfaction in the thought that, if there was a further fall in gold prices, 
India would have to suffer with the rest of the world and nothing more 
would happen. But then they failed to realise that if there be e. further 
fail in the gold prices India will not merely be suffering with the rest of 
the world but be suffering 12^ per cent, more than the rest of the world 
as a result of the appreciation of her currency. If the 18d. is to be 
maintained, it will have to be done either by exporting gold from India 
or by borrowing in the London money market. I am sure, Sir, that this 
House will not be a party to either of these steps. We believe that it 
would not bft possiblA to maintain the e.xp.hnnge, n.t 18/7.. without resorting 
to one of these two methods. The history of currency and exchange in 
this country has been alternately an experiment by amateur and expeH 
Finance Members. It has been a history of blundering and plundering— 
to use the words of a famous English statesman. This cotmtry suftered 
greatly as a result of the policy of blundering during the regime the 
predecessor of the present Finance Member, and I put it to the House 
whether they are going to be a party to the policy of plunder that is 
to be inaugurated. To those who out of conviction voted against 1«. id, 

I make this appeal. I concede that they honestly thought thot 16d. 
ratio was not for. the good of the country. They took a great responsibility 
on tbeir shoulders in voting against that amendment.' Should they 

» 2 
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take upon themselves also the responsibility of putting the ISH. on the 
Statute-book? If 18d. is to be maintained, let that responsibility be oh 
the Finance Member and let not the House be a party to it. 1 there¬ 
fore a])p©al to the House to reject clause 4 of the Bill. 

Vawab Sir Sahibxada Abdni Qaiytixn (North-West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-official): Sir, I do not want to enter into a debate of 
this technical nature. It is only in the way of a personal explanation 
that I am going to say a few words. I have noticed, Sir, that in this 
House every now and then remarks are made by Honourable Members 
on the opposite side questioning the honesty of people on this side about 
Voting, and though I do not hold any brief for the whole lot of Members 
sitting on this side, still I think I owe my friends on the opposite side 
a little explanation at least about mysefi.. Sir, experts have crossed 
swords on the floor of this House, and very highly qualified people like 
Mr. Jiunah have also spoken on this complicated subject of currency and 
ratio but the*points which puzzle a layman like myself are not yet cleared, 
and I should like to put those points before the House in very simple 
language and not in classics or in technical language tljpt is being used 
in this debate 

Questions were put by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and the Honour¬ 
able Sir Basil Blackett, but they were too difficult for me to understand, 
and so were the answers that followed. I will therefore use my own 
language in putting those questions. The first point which has not yet 
been made clear for men like myself is that while every country is 
trying to appreciate its currency, why should we be trying to depreciate 
It? To my mind it is the depreciation of our currency that the mem¬ 
bers opposite are trying to secure. The second point which puzzles me, 
Sir, is, that if it is a barter between silver and gold, or the purchase of 
gold by the silver rupee then why should we pay a larger quantity of 
silver for the gold that we are buying, and it really comes to this since 
Government has offered to sell gold bullion for rupee currency? If we 
can get the 7 or 8 grains of that gold for Bs. 13, Why should we be forced 
to pay Es. 15 for it? These are the simple questions that puzzle me. 

I may be wrong—(to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas). You are laughing, 
Sir^ but these are ^doubts which 1 really entertain. 

Sir Punrtiotamdas Thakurdas: I assure my Honourable colleague that 
I nm not laughing. 

ITawab Sir Sahibxada Abdul Qaiyum: Then why should we pay more 
for that quantity of gold that we want to get? We are told, and it 
seems to me the main point at issue in t^his debate, that exports are 
greater than imports and so we sb&H lose—God knows in what way: I 
cannot follow all the reasonings, Wt suprposing that we shall be losers, 
which is not quite clear to me—^I do not want to touch the technical 
Sind , will simply confine myself to the main principle— 
why should we depend always on bmbme from our exports? Foreign 
markets may be closed to us at any time. My experience of the past 
three.or four years in this House is that the Honourable Members on 
the^opposite side are ever anxious to ifeBtrict the export of raw materials 

is the only-occasion of a matter of general 
on which ihey want expbetS iio increase. I can see that 
^ ;15 fofc a eextain quantity ci a commodity we 

shall mscouraging foreign traders in ordering our products and the 
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exports will decrease, but I would not be unhappy if exports are dis^ 
eouraged and we are allowed to use those products in our own country. 
It is just possible that our manufacturers may not be able to compete 
with goods coming from across the seas, but why should our 
friends object to it when it will only encourage home and ind^enQiis 
industries and possibly the "‘charkha*’^? This is an opportuinty fOJ? 
them to keep the products of the country for the use of ^e country/ 
Tt may possibly put my friend on the right, Sir Victor Sassoon, and 
other millowners or middlemen lo some losses, but it will surely ‘'keep» 
down the prices and keeping down the prices in the country will encourage 
indigenous industries and home manufactures. Of course we may not. 
be able to put on very fine clothes but there will be a chance for my 
dear friends the Swarajists if they want to use “ Khaddar'*, But please 
do not inflate the currency. What will be the result of more money 
coming from abroad? There will be the so-called increase of wealth in 
the country but the products of the country will be the same end you 
will only be inflating your currency and instead of getting Ks 13 for a 
pound you will be getting Es. 15 and thus raising the cost of lixing. You 
may possibly later on, as in the case of the Gennan marks, the French 
francs and the Eussian roubles, be dealing in larger figures of rupees and 
will perhaps have to cut down the figures by dealing in thousands only 
instead of units and this will be the wealth you will be accumulating for 
your country. Those are my doubts and that is how* gt layman thinks ot 
the eventual effect of the lower ratio in 'the country. 

One word more and I am done. I hope you will give us a little 
credit, if not for honesty, at least for our ignorance, as compared with 
some of the Honourable Members on Ihe opposite benches. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Sahimtulla (Bombay Central Bivision: Muham¬ 
madan Eural): Sir, I rise to oppose clause 4 of the Bill, and before I go 
into the subject I vrish to say on the floor of this House to my friend, 
Sir Abdul Qaiyum, that there is no desire on the part of this shie of the 
Hou>'e to doubt the honesty of the nominated Members of this House; 
but we feel that by virtue of their being nominated Members they are 
debarred from giving that consideration which is due to such au import- 
nnt subject by not taking part, or not being able to vote as is expected 
of them, or the country would like them to exercise their vote, in th© 
best interests of the country. > 

Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member wants this House to con¬ 
sider this question on its own merits, and in the best interests of th© 
country. If that is so, may I ask him why he has taken such a leading 
part in the debate and shown persistence in the Is. 6d. ratio? If h© 
were to say, “ Let the representatives of the coimtry in the Assembly 
decide the question, while the Government Members will be neutral on 
the subject, I assure you that I would appeal to my Swarajist friends 
not to make this a party question but leave it to the discretion of the 
fx'ople to vote in the best interests of the country, and I would like 
Mr. Cocke to realise that I do not debar European elected Members of 
the House in that. But having regard to the fact that personality has 
played so prominent a part in the discussion of such great importance, 
tlie whole point to my mind is that I shall appeal to my friends hers 
that if they think, which I think they do, honestly, that 1*. 4d is nr* 
the prooer ratio for this country, that they will not be a partv to an 
exchange or ratio of !«. dd. adiich will make India lose 60 emres of roc**# 
every year. It is a matter of regret,. Sir, that the Moslem Membett'ol 
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this House have been made a target in this country and that they have 
been accused of blindly following the Government Benches (An Honour- 
able Member : “Not all of them**). I shall tell them that the Muhammadan 
Members must think that this is not a racial question, that this is a 
questicQ which one has to consider for the best interests of one's country 
and that in that country there are Muhammadans as well as Hindus. 

Mr. K.* Ahmed (Eajshahi Division: Muhammadan Kural): Because 
Muhammadans are almost all agriculturists. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla: Muhammadans are agriculturists, and 
Hindus are not agriculturists? Mr. Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed should try and 
'give serious consideration to this debate instead of talking in this 
ridiculous manner. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: There are many Muhammadan agriculturists in pro- 
cortion to their numerical strength. The attack on me is unjustified 
.fis my friend is suffering from hydrophcrt)ia it seems. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla: I did not expect this language from 
B barrister friend in this House. He mi:^t realise that this is a question 
wheie the country's welfare is concerned and not trot out these 
ridiculous expressions from time to time .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Is the Honourable Member in order 
in calling a Member ridiculous? 

Mr. President: The word “ridiculous*' is not applied to the Honourable 
Member but to the word “expressions*' and is not unparliamentary. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla: Now, I should like to tell the Honour¬ 
able Member why I am opposed to Is. 6d. and I shall show, according to 
his own theory, that it is not advisable to have Is. 6d. at the present junc¬ 
ture. He has presented a Budget in which he tells us that if you accept 
the la. 6d. rate there will be a surplus of 5 crores. and if you have a ratio 
of la. 4d., you have a loss of 5 crores. Well, Sir, according to his own 
theory, if we have la, 8d., there will be a surplus of 10 crores .... 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: No, entirely wrong. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla: If we have la. lOd., we shall have a 
surplus of 15 crores and with 28. Sd. we shall have a surplus of 20 crores. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Thcj Honourable Member is entirely 
wrong, the loss is mainly due to disturbing stability. The Honourable 
Member used the right adjective to describe this argument of his when he 
applied it to Mr. K. Ahmed. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Bahimtulla : It is for the Honourable Member to say 
what he likes, but it is for the House to judge which is the better argument 
of the two. There is a great deal of suspicion, as pointed out by my friend 
the Honourable Mr. Jinnah, that though the Honourable the Finance 
Member would like to put down a natural ratio for this country, he is 
debarred from doing so by other considerations, and I shall. Sir, take the 
opportunity of reading to vou a small paragraph from clause 88 of tha 
extract from the Eeport of the Joint Select Committee of the House of 
Dords and the Hoiise of Cornrhons, which was appointed to consider the 
Gwemment of India Bill, 1919. It says: 

■ Noting h more likely to endanger the good relations between India and Great 
BHtAlti thaii the belief that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in the 
interests of the trade of Great Britain,” ^ . 
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I say, Sir, unless you are willing to work in a spirit of good-will for 
fhe best interests of this country, the motives and intentions of Govern¬ 
ment will always be suspected. Here I say to the Honourable the Finance 
Member that, if he wants, as he has said outside this House and inside it, 
this question to be considered in calm deliberation without any consideration 
of personal feelings, without the prestige of Government being involved, 
he must say that the- Government on this question will remain neutral and 
let the representatives of this House, the representatives of the nation, decide 
which is the best ratio for their country. It is after all they who are o<mi- 
cemed and not the Government of India. I would say, Sir, that the 
Government of India’s name is a misnomer. It should be called the Gov¬ 
ernment of England in India. This is the exact name for the present Gov¬ 
ernment attitude towards the country, and I hope, Sir, this House will not 
be a party to it. If they are not willing to agree to the Is. 4d. rate^ because 
they think, with which I do not agree, that it is not in the interests of the 
agriculturists in the country they must not agree to the present clause 4 
of the Bill. But I warn them that, before ^they think that le. 6d. should 
remain on the Statute-book, they should give that consideration to the 
subject which is due to tliis House and to the country and that they will 
not squander away Es. 50 crore^ annually without even giving a thought to 
Sifc • • • « 

Mr. E. Ahmed: Capitalists are not of this country. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: Sir, clause 4 of this Bill deals with two points, one 
about the ratio, and the other the obligation on the part of the Government 
to purchase gold when offered in a particular quantity. For purchasing of 
gold, the limit fixed by the Government is 1,065 tolas in bars. The amend¬ 
ment that has been accepted by this House has limited it to 40 tolas. It 
is that clause as well as the clause relating to the ratio that is now before 
this House for final consideration. You have to consider what the effect 
of this would be when it is passed. There is another clause which the 
Government will insist upon, for demonetizing the sovereign. This clause 
fixes on Government the liability to purchase silver in quantities of 40 
tolas whenever required. My feeling is that if this is passed there might 
be a conflict at a later stage when the clause relating to the demonetization 
of the sovereign comes before you. This clause might conflict with 
gold standard and gold currency when that is placed before the House. 
Therefore I submit that this clause, so far as it relates to the purchase of 
gold in 40 tolas, should be rejected altogether in the first place. If that 
is not possible, if we have to accept it, it must be limited to 40 tolas .... 

Mr. President: Did the Honourable Member vote for 40 tolas? 

Mr. T. Prakasam: I did vote. Sir; I did vote for 40 tolas when if was 
thrust upon me and I will stand by it and I will adjust my position later 
on, but 1 hope it will not be necessar^^ 

Then, Sir, as regards the question of ratio this House has not given its 
linal decision. This is the stage at which you have to consider it. My 
Honourable friend Mr. Eahimtulla has addressed you at length as to the 
consequences that would ensue if you should accept the Is. 6(i. ratio. I am 
not here to speak for the, Bombay millownors or for the capitalists. I have 
’been giving my best consideration to this question from the standpoint of" 
ihe poorer classes, agriculturists as well as labourers, for \fhom so much 
•solicitude lias been evinced latterly by the Government ..... 
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Mr. K. Alimed: But that is a fact. 

Mr. T. P raka sam; Jt is stated in the Budget that there would be a 
deficit of over 5 orores if the Is, 6d. ratio is not accepted by this Hovise. 
The consideration of this Bill has been adjourned to tie middle of the 
Budget and sanction has been demanded at the point of the bayonet. If 
by accepting 1«. 4d, the deficit, as pointed out by the Honourable Member, 
would be over 5 crores in this Budget, what would be the total losses sustain¬ 
ed by this country, not only for this year, but for future years? How many 
crores and crores of rupees will it be, you will have to consider? I shall 
try at this final stage, without wandering into irrelevant matters, succinctly 
to place certain new positions before you .... 

Mr. President: Order, order, address the Chair please. 

T. Prakasam: The ratio question, Sir, deals with two aspects. The 
first is whether a higher ratio is beneficial to a country like India, situated 
as it is, or 4 lower ratio on general principles. I would submit to the Hon¬ 
ourable Members of this House that, so long as this country is subject to 
the British Parliament in England, so long as the trade of this country, 
the finances of this country are controlled from London, India stands quite 
in a peculiar situation. Sir Abdul Qaiyum was asking why, when all 
countries are asking for appreciation, shoufd India be for depreciation? Ifc 
it is Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Ghanshyam Das Birla,‘ and'Sir- 
Victor Sassoon that are pressing for this ratio of Is. 4d. on this country 
with a view to get some benefit for themselves, without any regard to the 
country’s interests and to the interests of the poor people, I should be the 
last man to get up here to speak in support of this proposition. I shall be 
showing to you some disinterested evidence. A portion of it has already 
been read to you. That related to the year 1879 and it was referred to by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya . . \ . 

Mr. President: On this side please. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: I will now place before you, Sir, the evidence of 
quite disinterested witnesses to show that this country would suffer by 
the adoption of a higher ratio, and in this particular casq by the adop¬ 
tion of a ratio of Is. fid. I place before you the opinion of disinterested 
Englishmen who stated that by the adoption of a higher ratio the Gov¬ 
ernment would be following a fatal course so far as the interests of this 
country are concerned. In 1898, there was a Currency Commission called 
the Fowler Committee; that Committee made certain recommendations; 
and I may say here, in passing, that if there are any beneficial 
recommendations by any committee they are always ignored by the Gov- 
ernnient; but if there are any reactionary recommendations they are im¬ 
mediately introduced in the form of a Bill and thrust upon this House 
and upon the country through this House. The Fowler Committee con¬ 
sidered and submitted its Beport in 189S. On that Committee there were 
two English gentlemen as members who recorded their opinion efi follows 
—and I woujd request the attentbn of the Honourable Members of the 
House to this valuable opinaon given by disinterested Englishmen who 
had no idea other than the interests of the poor people (rf this coimtiy. ^ 

^ Mr. Campbell and Mr. John Moore, members of the said Committee, 
did .npt agree to the la. 4d. ratio; they wanted to reduce it to Is. 8d!. 

objection to Is. 4d. was on the gklund of, firstly, 

/^ Its ei|eei as an unfah* tajr on native, induction, while confessing a bounty on 
impcHTted goods. It is not a snfiicient reply tb this to say that as imports arn. paid, fo!^ 
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by exports the ,gain and loss to the community are equal. This is wa 

consider that the native producer is the class which loses while the class whmn gams is 
the consumer of imported goods. It can never sound policy to “Wive* 

iDc(ustry while giving a bounty to foreign imports; ^nd in the case qj Inma 1^^® 

foreign obligations which can only be met by surplus exports of produce it wouia be a. . 
fatal course to pursue.** 

' Now, Sir, I request you to eotisider whether it is not a fatal policy 
for you> who have been returned hy ^our constituents to this S^use, to 
vote for the Is. 6d. ratio which would cause so much loss to this country.. 
It is not because any of these Honourable Members from Bombay, against 
whom so much of storm has been kicked up in this country, back^ up. 
this particular ratio that I am appealing to you to throw out this Is. 6d- 
ratio, but it is because the increased ratio is detrimental to our interests, 
so long as it is the fate of India to meet annually her foreign ob.ligations 
by sending so many millions of pounds from here and so long as these 
obligations can largely be met only from our surplus export proceeds. And 
if the exports are smothered, and if you sustain losses, wherefrom will you 
send your monies ? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Will you like to be dependent fc«- 

ever on your export income? If that is so, then you will never be self* 
contained and self-supporting, and we shall always be looking forward to 
getting more and more money from abroad. 

Hr. T. Frakasam: I am submitting exactly the same thing. If we 
can understand each other, we meet at the same point. Now, Sir, by 
this Is. 6d. ratio, who are the gentlemen who will be immediately bene¬ 
fited, I would request you to consider? {An Honourable Member from 
the Official Benches : *'The labourer.'’) There is a cry saying that labour 
will be benefited. Certainly the interests of labour must be looked to 
by all of us. Labour can live in this world only so long as there is work 
available for them. If there is no capital, if there is no work, if there 
are no industries to employ labour, if there is no business, if there is 
no cultivation, my friend Sir George Paddison cannot give money to the 
labourers; he cannot find the money to pay them. The labour must have 
work in the first place. So it is in the interests of labour itself that wel 
should consider this question and adopt the ratio of Is. 4d, and see thati 
work is not taken away from them. There are boats waiting at Calcutta; 
there are boats waiting at Coconada; there are boats waiting in several 
otheir ports to take away all the labour that has been left on the streets 
by all these patrons of labour. When there is no employment here the 
labourers will have simply to get into the boats and cross the sea, get 
into Burma and then drift into the streets without any worl^ and Buffet* 
there. Similarly, our labour is taken to several other places. Therefore, 
it is in the interests of labour itself that we should see that there is work 
given to them in this country. If we accept that proposition, then tiie 

4d. ratio is the only ratio that will be beneficial to this eoentry. If 
you destroy the work itself, the labour will go out of the country dtoge- 
ther. Now, I want the House to consider who are the persona who would 
be immediately benefited by this Is. fid. ratio? First of afi, it ivfll be 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General wbo draws a salary 
of Rs. 20,000. Next to him comes my friend, the Honourable Member 
in charge of this Bill, who draws over Rs. fi,0i00; then th^e is our dis¬ 
tinguished friend and Leader of the House, Sir A.iexander Muddiman, 
who also draws over Rs. fi,000 a month. When they send inoney from here 
to their country, they will be benefited immediately you pass the lif. fid, 
r^io. T^eir salaries arb fixed here, an^ all tlbefr gavings are sent tek 
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Sngland. For every Es, 18-5-4 remitted from here they will get one 
sovereign from our own reserves at the Is. 6d. ratio. But if the ratio is Is. 
4d. they will have to pay Rs. 15 in order to get one sovereign. Therefore, 
the House will see that when Rs. 20,000 is sent, there will be a diffe^nce 
of 1/8 per cent. Therefore, it is these highly paid officials who will be 
benefited by the la. 6d. .ratio* We can* very well understand why they 
have come almost to death-grips on this question of the higher ratio. 
That is the real position. In 1886, Sir, there was a communication from 
the India Government to the Secretary of State for India. This is the 
aubstance of that communication; 

“ Serious inconveniences were suffered by the Fin^cial Department of the Gov¬ 
ernment and by the Anglo-Indian official community owing to the fall in the gold price 
of the rupee.** 

I request the attention of niy friend Sir Abdul Qaiyum who has honest 
difficulty^ in understanding the position in the country now. Sere is a 
communication from the Indian Government to the Secretary of State 
for India. It says that “serious inconveniences were suffered by the 
Financial Department of the Government and by the Anglo-Indian offi¬ 
cial community owing to the fall in the gold price of the rupee”. It is 
the Anglo-Indian official that suffers if you accept Is. 4d. the lower ratio. 

1 p.M. is ihe reason of this anxiety to thrust it at any cost upon 

us. Now, Sir, as regards the voting on the last occasion there 
was a difference of 3 votes. My Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah in his 
splendid address to the House before first voting referred to the lobbying 
and to the canvassing that wag going on in the lobbies. Just now during 
the division that was called in this House on clause 4 I was passing along 
there at that door, and I found an Honourable Member who went to vote 
on our side standing mute between two sentinels at the threshold; and 
he did not know whether to go in to vote on our side or proceed back to 
the other side. Just then I happened to be there and said “Why do yoq 
hesitate?” and I was about to touch him with a view to hearten him. 
At once I was warned by sentinels beforehand that I should not put my 
hand upon him. I knew the British etiquette. I had been in their 
country, so I did not lay my hand on him. But I said “Be strong, 
Don't be weak! Do not be carried away against your will”. Then he 
crossed over and voted on our side. So, Sir, wh'en such is the nature of 
canvassing with three votes to their credit is it up to the Honourable the 
Finance Member to t^ll this House to-day that the question has been 
decided—“Why do you argue again; it must be taken as a settled fact?” 
Now I appeal to every one of you. I do not say anything about what 
induced you to take the view you did last time. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member must ad¬ 
dress the Chair. 

Mr. T. Prakasam: I beg your pardon. Sir. I do not mind what hap¬ 
pened last time. I would therefore a$k you this time to consider the 
facts which I am placing before you. If the loss was shown to be over 
'5 crores of rupees if the 1«. 63. ratio was not accepted, what should be 
the general loss to the country for now and for the future if the 1«. 43. 
ratio isf not accepted? What has been the loss sustained already by the 
•country on account of the painful process of deflation resorted to by the 
'Honourable the Finance Member to maintain the artificial ratio, at la. ,63. 
Sor over 1 year? (The Honourable Bit Basil Blackett: "2 years*’) I beg 
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jour pardon, for over 2 years. I have got here a note fr<m tlw Tim6$ 
of India^ dated the 25th December 1926. This is what is written in it; 

** The total deflation since 1st April is now in the vicinity of 30 crores of rupees. 

Within nine months the Honourable the Finance Member had to Waste 
30 crores of rupees to sustain this artificial ratio of Is. 6d. at that level. 
The Government deposits at the Bank have owing to this deflation run 
down to 'the very low figure of 3*8 crores. No one contends that the 
Finance Member has not got the power to resort to deflation. The Gov¬ 
ernment took good care in time to create such power for themselves though 
wrongfully but it was never intended that such power should be abused. 
The charge against the Finance Member is that he has been guilty of 
gross abuse of the power vested in him. It is contended' that the silver 
rupee has no other natural value than that of the silver bullion it contains. 
Granting it, is it wrong to say when that value of the rupee was main 
tained so long—from 1899 to 1917—for nearly a period of 18 years at 
1«. 4d., is it wrong to say that it has acquired the character of the stand- 
:ard unit of value for measurement of goods in our country? In any case 
there is more warrant for regarding Is. 4d., which has held the field for 
over 19 years, as the natural value of the rupee than Is. 6d., which vras 
painfully reached in the face of continued and strenuous protest and agi¬ 
tation and which has been maintained for some time by the Honourable 
Sir Basil Blackett, almost with an obstinacy the like of which you cannot 
imagine to prevail in any other ooun.try? Can Is. 6d, by any stretch 
of imagination be regarded as a natural ratio? Do you regard the ratio 
that has been artificially sustained at the cost of 30 crores in the short 
epace of 9 months, the ratio that has had to be kept up with such a 
large deflation of currency in a year of good monsoons, and that coming 
after six successive favourable monsoons and which in its train has re¬ 
duced Indian industry and agriculture to such straits—do you regard this 
ratio of Is. Gd, as a natural de facto ratio? Has not England put forth 
tremendous efforts to go back to her pre-war standard value at 113 grains 
of fine jjold, which has been the established standard of monetary pay¬ 
ments in England since Lord LiverpooFs Act of 1826? When from 1826 
they were having a gold standard and gold currency and an established 
ratio in England why should they not have introduced the same in India 
in 1870, in 1893, in 1899, in 1906 and in other years in every one of which 
they. had attempted to introduce some measure or other for amending 
the existing law particularly, wheai people have been demanding it? 
Why should India have been made the victim of tfce caprice of the bureau¬ 
cracy? I leave it to you to decide. It was urged that one ratio cannpl^ 
'be more beneficial than another. If one ratio cannot be more advantage¬ 
ous than another, still there is what is known as stabilisation of the cur¬ 
rency system- The Curroncy Commission advised immiediatc stabilisa¬ 
tion. Stabilisation means a stable relation of the local standard of value 
to gold or international currency. That stable relation from 1899 has 
been I 5 . 4d, or one-fifteenth of 113 fine grains of gold. This was dis¬ 
turbed only during the abnormal and perturbed conditions of the War 
tmd the events that were as a consequence forced upon this country, partly 
bv the Babington-Smith Committee and partly by this Assembly when it 
altered the ratio by passing the Indian Coinage Act XXXVI of 1920..The 
gravest mistake in passing this amending Act was committed dn linking 
-the rupee in 1920 to 2a. gold The only memory that is now left with us 
of this unfortunate development is the ruin of many Indian merchftuts, 
the loss of several crores of nipees to the Indian tax-payer, and finally 
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the desperate abandonment by Government of that ill-fated ratio of 2a, 
which has been a dead letter on the Statute-book. When that is the fate 
of that 2«. /ratio, the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett gets up to^d^y 
believing that we are all so many ignorant children here and says to my 
Honourable friend Mr. Shanmukham Chetty “If you interrupt this Is. 6d. 
ratio there will be the 28. ratio still remaining on the Statute-book.“ (The 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: “Hear, hear!*’) The 28. ratio in the 
Statute-book, Sir, is a deadweight which you have not been able to move 
this side or that. (The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Not neces¬ 
sarily**). I shall tell you the story of the 28. ratio in the Statute-book, 
The Government wanted to kill the sovereign before inducing this House 
to accept it as equivalent to Es. 10 at 2 shillings. I shall give you just 
in a minute the history of this. 

Ijbr, President: Is there any chance of the Honourable Member finish¬ 
ing before the recess? 

Mr. T, Prakasam: Sorry, Sir. I will not be more than 10 or 15 
minutes. You must bear with me; I must request your patience for a 
minute. The Babington Smith Committee said in paragraph 79 of their 
Beport. 

** The revaluation of the sterling investments in gold reserve at 2 shillings to the 
rupee will lead to a deficiency amounting to Rs. 38*4 crores in the result.’* 

I submit, Sir, after the 28. ratio was introduced tind after the Bs.. 15 
rate was reduced to Bs. 10, in the Act, what was valued at the Bs. 15 
rate before that had to be revalued at Bs. 10. When it was revalued, 
the deficiency in revaluation on account of a'reduction of Es. 5 for every 
Bs. 15 was over 38 crores. If that was the loss on that single item, 
what must have been the losses sustained by the merchants, agricul¬ 
turists, traders and all other classes? I leave it to the House to imagine. 
The Bs. 15 rate was in the Act before 1920. So long as Es. 15 was in 
the Statute-book, there was a legal obligation on tlie part of the Govern¬ 
ment to accept and maintain that rate. They wanted a way to get out 
of it. In virtue of the ^powers vested in the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil under section 72 of the Government of India Act, an Ordinance was 
passed in June 1920. From Simla a notification was issued, called the- 
Gold Ordinance, declaring that gold coin shall cease to be legal tender 
after three weeks from that date and that those who desire to convert 
sovereigns into paper currency should present the same at the Govern¬ 
ment Currency Office within three weeks or 21 days. If t^ey were not 
presented within 21 days, they would cease to be legal tender. If they 
were presented within 21 days, they offered tb give currency paper in 
return at Bs. 15 per sovereign. After reducing the sovereign from Bs. 15 
to Es. 10 value, ^dfter demonetising it, after killing it, taking the life 
out of it, and after reducing it to a dead-weight, the Government intro¬ 
duced a Bill in this House to amend the Act by reducing the fifteen 
liufjees rate to ten rupees within three months from the date of the Gold! 
Ordipance, and this House had to pass it into law. The fate of the 2a. 
I’atio fhus introduced in the Statute haa bccil already stated an<l the fate 
of the. Iff ratio will be something worn than that if forced into the 
i 3f9S}4 f?? HeavienV sake, uot to accept the 
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is, bd, ratio. I would appeal to those of you who Were not (jonvinoed 
on' the last occasion to revise- your opinion and support the, Is. M, ratio, 
which is the most beneficial for the country. 

3ai Bahadur l^arit Bhusan Boy (Bengal Mahajan Sabha: Indian 
Commerce): Sir, I feel that I shall not be justified in recording my silent 
vote in a matter of such importance to the country. The question of 
fixing the ratio at 18d. has been the theme of animated controversy in 
this House. An intensive propaganda has been carried on througiiout 
India with regard to this matter. There are some who seem to think 
that having now settled down after passing through a perilous period of 
uncertainty and instability, it would be injurious to the interests of India 
to launch into another period of uncertainty now. Do the masses and 
the capitalists, the investors, merchants and the teeming and toiling tillers 
<f the soil in India stand on a common ground in this matter? Can 
Ihey look at it from the same angle of vision? That is the plain issue 
before us. I think and honestly believe that the only answer that can 
be given to this question is a plain “No*\ 

Sir, I do not stand before you to-day as a party man. I regret, how"- 
cver, that in spite of my best endeavours it has not been possible for me 
10 agree with the view which has been ^ut forward by my esteemed 
triends on the other side. I do not for one moment doubt the sincerity 
and honesty of my friends. It may be that I am mistaken in my view, 
but I believe that the depreciation of the rupee from 8.4751 to 7.5334 
grains of gold by reducing its gold value from ISd. to 16d. will be calcu¬ 
lated to injure the interests of the suffering millions of this impoverished 
countr}%-r-(dn Honourable Member: “ Question?**)—^wdiere the average 
annual income per head ranges betw-een Rs. 20 and Rs. 27 a year and 
where no less than 40 millions of our people live on one meal a day. Sir, 
1 myself am a business man, but I say this openly and in perfect 
honesty that in a matter of this kind I should subordinate my own pri¬ 
vate interests to the higher interests of the poor. It will be cruel if I 
do not do so. I believe that the reduction of the rate of exchange to 16d. 
will lead to the immediate rise all round in the prices of the necessaries 
of life to the consumers, namely, the agriculturists, w^ho are credulous 
and voiceless ,—{An Honourable Member: ‘‘How?**)—the middleclass men, 
<he wage-earners all of whom will at once realise and find to their misery 
and disappointment how the depreciation of the rupee has affected them 
adversely. Sir, it is known to us with what patience and with what 
composure our countrymen are enduring in silence the remorseless pinch 
of high prices. We know, Sir, how painful it was for them to struggle 
for existence when the prices of necessaries of life went up in India during 
and sometimes after the last great War. (An Honourable Member: 

Crocodile tears.*’) It was my painful duty to point out to the Fiscal 
Commission how the Bombay and Ahmedabad quotations of the 29th 
July 1921 showed that the average rise jn the value of cotton mill shares 
had been so fabulous as 600 per cent, in Bombay and 850 pef cent, in 
Ahmedabad. Knowing that we have to depend so. largely upon imports, is 
it desirable that we should do anything which Would increase the prices 
of the necessaries of life? {An Honourable Member: What about 
exports?) I aril coming to that. I think I, shall not be wide of the mark 
it 1 say that we shall stend to lose several crores Of rtipees on our presoiit 
scalri 6f imports. 1 Wish there cottld be a chance of making Rs. 40 crOres 
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cut of our exports. It is my honest belief that a policy of inflation 
leading to the raising of the price level may be welcomed by the business 
man as it would increase his profits. But will the agriculturists who 
are as much consumers as middle class men and who are already groaning 
under the weight of all-round high prices like it? I do not believe it. 
1 have always advocated low prices of the necessaries of life in India. 
It is not true that the agriculturists would lose heavily if the exchange 
is fixed at 18d. I do not think that the agriculturists have any concern 
with the foreign market. So far as rice or jute is concerned I know it as 
a fact that the producers, the cultivators, have nothing to do with the 
ratio. It is obvious that when the purchasing power of the rupee is re¬ 
duced prices are bound to rise all round. Will this benefit the masses? 
It will certainly benefit those like us who revel in high prices and high 
profits. We cannot disguise the fact that the prices of other foodstuffs 
which are not exportable, for instance, vegetables, fish, etc., will corre¬ 
spondingly increase as a matter of course. This is a stem fact. It has 
been said with great warmth and vehemence that the agriculturists would 
be ruined unless the exchange is reduced. The prices of the produce of 
the land are regulated not by the ratio of exchange, but by the law of 
demand and supply. That this is so will be abundantly clear from the 
fact that although the ratio stood at 18d. for the last two years the prices 
of jute went up to Bs. 30 a maund last year and came down to lis. 12 
a maund this year. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer is also of opinion that the 
fixing of the exchange at 18d. would benefit the agriculturist. He has 
to buy more things than he can produce. It is a fact that out of a total 
export of Ks. 140 crores worth of jute, rice, tea, ropes, cereals, oils, 
cakes,> goats skins, myrabolams, opium, etc., Bengal is practically free 
from outside competition for her commodities worth about Es. 121 crores, 
and considering that the price of rice is also determined by the internal 
price, it may be rightly said that she is not affected by the exchange 
ratio for her exports. I think the advantage which is likely to be gained 
by the depreciation of the rupee is in respect of about 15 crores of rupees 
worth of commodities’, which w'ould come to something like 2 to 3 crores. 
Let us now turn to her position regarding imports. Bengal imports 
about 90 crores worth of merchandise and about 2 crores worth of silver 
and bullion. Of these goods the cultivators directly consume about 24 
crores of rupees worth of goods. Thus the extra cost to the cultivators 
will be about 3 crores of rupees. As the principal source of wealth of 
the province is agriculture, the balance of the extra cost for deprecia¬ 
tion of the rupee, namely, about 8 crores, will also fall indirectly on the 
cgriculturists. Besides these imports of merchandise Bengal has invis¬ 
ible imports of about 45 crores of rupees, on which also there will be a 
further loss of 5^ crores of rupees. Thus there would be a sure loss of 
about 17 crores on the imports against which a possible loss of about 2 
crores or a little more on her exports due to the depreciation of the rupee 
has to be set off. As a matter of fact Bihar and Orissa and Assam stand 
on the same footing as Bengal. (Several Honourable Members: “No, 
no. Do not speak for Bihar and Orissa.*') That is my honest opinion 
and I have said it. One word more and I have done. I want to make 
my position clear on the floor of this House. I owe no allegiance to 
anybo4y except my conscience in all matters. (Applause.) And I can 
assure you, Sir, that in exercising my vote I shall do so undaunted by 
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the frowns and unseduced by the smiles of the ofi&cial or th^ other blocks. 

\ Applause.). 

(Several Honourable Members moved that the question be put.) , 

(Other Honourable Members stood up to speak.) 

Mr. President: I see so many Members getting up, 1 cannot put the^ 
question. If Honourable Members desire to continue the debate it must 
oe after the recess. 

*The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half-Past Two of the Clocks 
Mr. President in the Chair. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces: Non-Muhanr- 
inadan Urban): Sir, I had made up my mind to take no part in the debate 
on this Bill as the views I entertain are not in perfect consonance with 
either of the two views which have been expressed in this House; and if 1 
iise to speak now, it is because I think we have arrived at a stage 
where the two opposing views may be reconciled without doing 
much violence to each other. But before I proceed, I should like to make 
my position clear, 1 have been credited in the Press with being an advo¬ 
cate of the Is. 6d. ratio, and I have been supposed in certain quarters to ^ 
be just the reverse. Now, Sir, I am free to confess on the floor of this 
House that neither statement is true. I have considered as carefully as I 
could the ileport of the Currency Commission and the very able speechea 
that have been made on the floor of this House, but I have invariably risen 
from a study of both with the one conviction in my mind, that there haa 
been no necessity made out for any legislation on this point. Sir, I have 
listened with great respect to the 18-penny knight, and I have also listened 
with great respect to the 16-penny knights: and I must say that there ia 
much in what both of them have said which is entitled to our very careful 
consideration. But after hearing both, and after listening to the other 
speakers, I still retain the belief that there is absolutely no necessity for us 
now to pin ourselves down either to la. 4d. or to la. 6d. It has been remarked 
by various speakers in the House that all this is for the transition period, that 
things are bound to settle themselves after, some say four years, others say 
seven years, and yet others say a longer time. All the dispute therefore is as 
to what is to happen during this interim period? Now, we have survived 
without any fresh legislation the intended effect of the lost piece of legisla¬ 
tion on the subject which remained a dead letter, namely, the Act ^ing 
the 2 shilling ratio. We have been used in practice to other ratios than the- 
2 shilling ratio in spite of that ratio remaining on the Stctiute-book. And 
why? Because the circumstances of trade and the course of events in the 
world which regulate exchange cannot be guided by any legislation on the 
point. They must be allowed to develop themselves. It is contended by 
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the advocates of the Is. 6d. ratio that prices have adjusted themselves to 
it. It is, on the contrary, contended by those who favour the Is. 4d. ratio 
that there has been no such adjustment. Well, whether you take the first 
opinion or the second, what is it that reason dictates in the matter? If the 
prices have adjusted themselves, well, it is an accomplished fact. Let them 
remain adjusted. Why need we say by a Statute that they have adjusted? 
If they have not adjusted, let them take their own time to adjust 
themselves. I read the Beport of the Currency Commission from that 
point of view and I do not find anything in it which makes out a case for 
the urgency of any le^slation on the subject at this juncture. Now, I take 
the opposition to dause 4'to mean simply this, that the Is. 4d. ratio having 
been defeated, it goes’ and the Bill* should be dropped. Now, the question 
is, are we to sanction the Is. fid. ratio by a Statute? I say no such case 
has been made out for it. If this clause is voted down, the result would 
be that while everything supposed to have been achieved by the Is. fid. 
ratio will still Cohtitiue td fexifet, it Will have full scope for the further adjust¬ 
ment that is required. If, on the contrary^ the other view is correct, that 
prices have not and things generally have not adjusted themselves to that 
ratio, within the next few years we shall see what they adjust themselves* 
to. That being the case, I would appeal to the advocates of the Is. fid. 
ratio to seriously consider the^positibn with which we are now confronted. 
So far m the fear of Is. 4d. being made the legal ratio and the authorised 
ratio is concerned, they have woh the day. That has been voted down. 
Let them take their victory in a true sportsmanlike spirit and rest contented. 
What do they lose by the other ratio not being given the sanction of the 
law? They lose nothing if their claim is at all justified that this is the 
natural or the proper ratio. 

Now, Sir, so far as* that goes, I do not believe in any ratio being the 
natural ratio or even a scientific ratio or an honest ratio. We have heard 
a great deal on the floor of this House about there being a natural ratio, 
and some experts on both sides have enlightened us with their views on 
the scientific side of it. Again, Members have vied with each other in 
protesting that their views are honestly felt and that they obey nothing but 
their own consciences. Now, Sir, so far as the experts go, I am in the same 
position as my friend, Mr. Jinnah. Like him, I am neither an expert nor 
an exporter nor an importer nor an agriculturist, nbt even a labourer for 
wages. It may be that I am a labourer but can claim no wages, so I am 
not concerned with any scale of vrages. Now although my friend, Mr. 
Jinnah and I may notr be experts, I think he will agree with me that both 
he and I kno^ how to deal with experts, and indeed he has cited the very 
highest authority as to how they should, be dealt with. I would ask the 
House not to be led away by any expert opinion. I would ask the House 
to (jiepend upon cqmmop sense only, end depending, upon their common 
I would say, let tjhose wJ^o hpnestly believe in Is. fid. being the ptoper 
ratio- by all means hold to their belief that that?is so, andr on the pthei^ hand; 
Iet| tjjipse who honestly believe in the Is. 4<I. ratio also adhere to that belief; 
ps see what can be done pow without doing violence to either view. 

•w;e bars rejected tW Is. 4d. ratio, we have not: 
of vOtrr resorting to it: it a strong case is made out 
future; VQU: Aim 

isf ml wipf " If wo dp adopt4t lye MipiWy not excltide the: 
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possibility or, the probability of resorting to it after the atmosphere has 
cleared up a bit, and after the passions which the controversy has given 
rise to have subsided. T submit, and I appeal to those friends o£ mine who 
are in favour of Is. 6d. to consider this position from this point of view 
without in the least altering their- opinion upon the merits*. As for the 
one rate or the other being the honest rate or dictated by conscience; all 
I can say is, Sir, that I should bo very sorry to make the long lists of index 
figures and the like a matter of conscience. They are all unreliable in my 
opinion. I do not for one moment^ believe that any Honourable Member 
in this House has given or would give his vote other than from conviction 
and I do not share the opinion of those who think otherwise. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Why did the Honourable Member 
then vote for 1«. 4d.? 

Pandit Hotilal Behru: I am very thankful to Dr. Moonje for having 
shown us the w,ay to reply to such a question and I say, I am very glad at 
the interruption. I was about to say when 1 was interrupted that while 
I was not in favour of Is. 6d. T was not against Is. 4d. That is how I put 
it, and the reason is that to my mind the considerations in favour of la, 
4d. far outweigh the considerations in favour of Ls. 6d., but I take it upon 
myself to say that neither side can. be infallible. After all much has to bo 
left to iime and to future developments. Tt may be that one party may be 
wrong and the other party may be right. It is much too wide a proposition 
to assort, and t(X3 great a responsibility for anybody to take upon himself 
that what he is now asserting in this House is God’s own truth. It is a 
matter after all upon which opinions may be divided and as we know are 
sharply divided; and that being the case the only right thing that the 
House can do is to wait and see. That is why a certain opinion pf mine^ 
which has la'en vei*y much discussed in the Press and very much misunder¬ 
stood by the Press and the fiublic. was given. T advised that tlie Swaraj 
Party, or rather the Congress Party, should be left free to vote as* they 
liked. It was not because T was not thon aware of all the considerations in 
favour of Is. 4d., but because I felt that there was that division of opinion, 
an4 Members who had thought over the matter and who had come definitely 
and positively to the opinion that either Is. 6(1. or Is. 4d. was the proper 
ratio should not be compelled by a party mandate to vote contrary to their 
opinion. That was my advice, but I may tell you for your further edifica¬ 
tion, that even if it had not been made a party question the result would 
not have been very different because we knew what the general feeling in 
the Party was. 

Mir. K. Ahmed: Why did you go to Simla after you had walked out? / 

Pendit MotUal Nehru: .Why did I not go to Simla? What has that to 
do with the questicto? Well then, as I was saying, there is no question 
here of honesty. There is no question that the Members who voted against 
la. 4<i. are now precluded from voting against la. 6d, on gronnd&'of consis¬ 
tency or on grounds of policy. I think the two positions are perfectly reconcil¬ 
able; A M^^aber jcpay very ireasonjaWy ai^i rpey rightly la. 4d. 

and yet he may equally reasonably and rigjhtty be atso stabilishm 

:the Rupee at la. even thougjbi he may have reasons in favour of la. da. 
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which outweigh any reasons which can be adduced in favour of 1«. 4d.; 
because, as I have submitted, we are not committing ourselves by throwing 
out this clause eitlier to the one ratio or the other. We are keeping our 
hands free. The Oovernment can bring in a measure as soon as they like 
after this when They are more confident of convincing the House that there 
is occasion for fixing the ratio at a particular rate. I therefore appeal, Sir, 
to Members who haVte voted for 1«. 6d. to consider this aspect of the question 
and not simply to be guided by the vote that they have already given. 


Now a great deal has been said about the c^mvassing activities of both 
the parties. I do not mean to contend that canvassing is not perfectly 
permissible or is not desirable; but there is canvassing and canvassing. 
There are fair methods of canvassing and unfair methods of canvassing. I 
have here one instance of canvassing which I should like to bring to the 
notice of the House. It refers to no less a person than the Assistant Whip 
of the Congress Party. All of a sudden one fine morning he receives this 
telegram purporting to come from a relation of his. It comes from Bara 
Banki addressed to Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai and runs thus: “ Wire re¬ 
ceived. Your father seriously ill am going Lakhimpur. Come first train. 
Sardar Husain*’. Well, when the son got this w-ire his first impulse w^as 
naturally to wire direct to Lakhimpur to his father and to ask him how he 
was doing and this is the reply begot. “Quite well; why telegram?” 
(Laughter). Now’-, Sir, I am aiathorised to state that Mr. Sardar Husain, 
the gentleman from whom this telegram purported to come to Mr. Rafi 
Ahmed Kidw’ai and w^ho certainly is a. relation of his, knows nothing about 
it. Of course it is not easy or possible for me to fix on the sender of the 
telegram, but the interest in which the telegram w’as sent speaks for itself, 
and I hope that any victory gained by such methods will not be looked upon 
as a thing to te boasted of. } 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyi (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I will not take up much of the time of the 
(House at this stage, but I think it my duty to draw attention to a few points 
and to join with my friend in making an appeal to both sides of the House 
on the voting that is to take place shortly. The Government of India 
desired in 1892 to fix the rupee at Is. 6d. The Fowler Committee says: 
“The Government of India proposed in 1892 to close the Indiai^ mints to 
silver and to pass an Act authorising them to declare gold a legal tender 
at a rate not exceeding 18d. for the rupee ” In 1893 the rate was fixed 
provisionally at IGd- The Fowler Committee said in 1898: 


“ The maximum limit of. 18^. for the rupee originally suggested by the Govern¬ 
ment of India was not Imposed, and the question of the permanent legal ratio can now 
be considered in the light of what: is; exp^ient in the present day and unfettered 
by any promises made or conditions imposed in the past.*\ • 

cdnsiA^red. 'ptopOMl : jof' the Goveftunaat bf India' at 
, rupee Jto .lSd, xnisd^' ih I80S,; and their subsequent proposals, 
the Fowler C<mimittee still teHoiatcieiiaai that the. rupee shblild he fixed 
at ifid. That was the time when 16d. was fixed '^as a permanent rate," 
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and we know that the rupee stood for twenty years at 16d* After that 
time there was the Babington-Smith Committee appointed in 1919, and that 
Committee recommended that the rupee should be fixed at two shillings. 
Mr. Dadiba Dalai pointed out the evils that were likely to result from 
fixing the rupee at 28*, and he recommended that it should be fixed at 
16d. That advice was not accepted* The Government passed the Act 
of 1920 by which the ’rupee was fixed at 2«. Notwithstanding that en- 
actmentf however, the rupee refused to go up to 2s. and to stay there* 
It came down to 16d. in January 1923. And in 1924 the Honourable 
Sir P.urshotamdas Thakurdas sought to bring in a Bill to fix the rupee at 
16d. W,e know that at that time the Honourable the Finance Member 
did not accept the proposal- Now, Sir, attention has already been drawn 
to the telegraphic correspondence which passed between the Government 
and tfie Secretary of State in that connection. I wish to remind Members 
of this House of that correspondence because it is of such great importance 
to remember it. In the telegram from the Viceroy, dated the 8th 
October, 1924, it was said: 

“ The general policy which we have tentatively in mind would be : 

{a) to«retain as our primary purpose the maintenance of comparatively stable 
rupee prices, 

(b) to fix in our own mind on Is. 6d. sterling as the figure at which we desire 
to stabilise the rupee so long as this primary purpose is not endangered.’* 

And the Viceroy went on to say: 

“ But we realise tbeat questions of such fundamental importance should not be 
decided without a formal inquiry by some kind of Committee.” 

Now, I ask the House to note the situation. The Government of India 
acting! in consultation with the Secretary of State proposed in 1892 that 
the rupee should be raised to Is- 6d. In 1893 on the Herschell Com¬ 
mittees recommendation it was fixed provisionally at Is- 4d. The Fowler 
Committee which was appointed in 1898-99 recommended that it should be 
fixed at Is. 4(1* as a permanent rate. It was so fixed. The rupee stayed 
there, i.e*, at Is- 4il*, for 20 years. The Government of India were asked 
in 1924 to stabilise the rupee at Is. 4d* The Government of India told 
the Secretary of St.ate that they w^ere not prepared to that, but that 
they wanted to stabilise it at Is, 6d. They said in their cable: 

The general policy which we have tentatively in mind would be to fix in our 
own mind at Is. 6d, as the sterling figure at which we desire to stabilise the rupee, 
but we realise that questions of such fundamental importance should not be decided 
without a formal inquiry by some kind of Committee.” 

We know, that a Commission was then appointed, and we know also that 
protests wete lodged against the composition of that Commission* Now, 
Sir, the recommendation of that Commission comes before this House, and 
1 ask the House and Members of Government to consider the cimixm*, 
stances in which it is brought up before it. Happily there was on the 
Commission one Member* who wrote a minute of dissent, and we have 
discussed that minute- The Government now want to legbiete on the 
lines of the recommendations of the Commission. 

c 2 
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'' This is the first time that the Government find themselves bound 
by law to secure to this proposal the stamp of its acceptance by this 
Assembly. I submit, Sir, this is a very special situation and the Gov¬ 
ernment should fully realist the implications of it.. The other, day 66 
votes were recorded in favour of !«• 4d* and 68 against it. Now, I en¬ 
tirely agree with my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru,—do not 
wish to impute any motive to any of my friends sitting on the other 
Benches. I take it they voted accordingly to the best light within them- 
. But I should like both the Government Members and other'Honourable 
Members to consider one point. This is legislation permanently to raise 
the value of the coin’. For such legislation it is not enough that the 

majority of* three should decidewhich is the right course to adopt- I 
put it to Honourable Members on the other side whether I am right ha my 
presentation of the case or not. On a matter which affects the currency 
of the country, on a matter which affects the happiness of the vast millions 
of the people, legislation should not be passed by the majority of two or 
three against the 65 votes of Members who have come here, according to 
the rules laid down by the Government, to represent the people of the 
various parts of the countrJ^ If, Sir, there is any question on which prac¬ 
tical unanimity should be sought, this is one and I ask every Member, 
official and non-official, whether F am v\Tong in submitting that we should 
lay douTj the rule, that the currency of the country should not be tam¬ 
pered with by the snatch vote of three in such a House tis this. I do not 
say that the Government were not entitled to nominate as many Mem¬ 
bers as they have done. The constit.ution, as it stands, is a faulty 
(50nstitiition; it is a vicious constitution which allows such a large number 
of permanent civil servants to sit in this Assembly and to vole- It is 
also vicious because it gives the power to the Government to nominate 
such a large number of Members and even those Members who 
^ have been nominated will agree with mo that this system places 

people's elected representatives at a disadvantage, and that it places the 
nominated Members themselves in an awkw'arcl position- It is much to 
be desired that every one of those Members came by the free suffrages of 
the people. Lastly, Sir, as the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru has 
already pointed out, we have to remember the manner in which canvassing 
has been done- That is also a factor which has to be taken into ac¬ 
count/ I therefore submit that, remembering the importance of the 
question, that ,it is a question w^hich affects the happiness of vast millions 
of the people, the Government should not seek to establish the law on it 
by the majority of one or two votes- And if my appeal might yet be 
heard, I would ask the Government to issue instructions that every Mem¬ 
ber on the Government side, official and nominated, is free to vote accord¬ 
ing to his own conscience. I am willing, Sir, that the matter should 
stand at that, for I feel certain that, if Members are left free to vote 
according to their conscience, they would not vote that the Is. 6d* rate 
should be established by law. I hope the voting will show that my 
appeal has not been in vain. 

/;pi0 Bonourable Sir Sairil Blackett: Sir, 1 should like to sAy a word, 
1^, .in regard to the canvassing telegram ttrhich my Hdnoursible firiend. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, has rted out; Tha# telegram was brought to (m 
nttentkm a day or two ago and I desire to say on behalf of Government^ 
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and on behalf of everybody on this side that we entirely repudiate any 
kind of connection with it. We do not know anything about where it 
came from, but we entirely repudiate any connection with it and I am- 
sorry that anybody should have adopted such a method of trying 
vas, which is obviously a thing which we unanimously in this House should 
object to. 

Now^ I come to the question that is immediately before us- My 
Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru, has suggested that, as the 
House has voted against Is- 4d-, the question really remaining* to be 
decided is whether the time has come to stabilise the exchange at Is* 6d*, 
or not. Now, I submit that that decision was definitely and unanimously 
taten by the House when they accepted the motion that the Bill be 
taken into consideration. The point of principle that arose on the 
question whether the Bill be taken into consideration or not was: has the 
time come for stabilisation or not? The House unanimously voted that 
the time had come for stabilisation when it accepted the motion that 
the Bill be taken into consideration. 

Pandit, Madan Mohan Malaviya: At any rate, at any figure? Cer¬ 
tainly not. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: 1 submitted, when 1 was moving 
that the Bill be taken into consideration, that, if you wanted to stabilise, 
there was only one possible rate at which you could stabilise, namely, 
Is, 6d., but, so far as the principle of the Bill was concerned, the simple 
point w^as: has the time come for stabilisation? The Currency Commis¬ 
sion were unanimous that the time had come nine months ago for 
stabilisation. The House have voted unanimously that the time has 
come for stabilisation- The House have also voted that they do not 
want the ratio at Is. 4d. Now, there is a difference, I think, between the 
technical position and the practical position- The technical position i-s 
that the two shillings ratio is on the Statute-book- The Government 
propose to alter it to Is. 6d. The House has voted that it does not want 
it fixed below !«. 6d, If it now votes that it does not want the ratio 
fixed at Is- fid*, the technical position, if there is any meaning in the 
House’s votes at all, will be that the House desire to see the exchange 
stabilised at the statutory ratio, {Cries of “No, no.“) I say that will be 
the technical position- I freely admit that it will not be the practical 
position but technically that will be the position that the House will vote 
tliat we should proceed to stabilise the ratio at two shillings. That is 
a task which I should be sorry to have to undertake myself. Indeed, 1 
should decline it. But I suppose it would theoretically be possible to try 
and do it by maintaining the lower limit of Is. 5Jd. in accordance with 
the vote of the House on Tuesday, not allowing exchange to fall, but 
removing the upper limit and seeing what happens- 

I cannot think that the House really wants that and I submit that 
for practical purposes what the House discussed on Tuesday was whether 
or not the ratio shpuld be iininediately stabilised at 44* oi?' la- 6d*, 
and it did foi* all practical purposes decide that the ratio should be ,im¬ 
mediately stabilised at Is- 6d- can quite understand Honourable Mem- 
hem ^o^ agamst that trying to find a means cl es^pe, but that/is 
tthe practical position, and I submit that if this House is not to tnilkb 
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itself—to use an expression which was used this morning—ridiculous— 
understand it is Parliamentary—if the House does not desire to make it¬ 
self ridiculous, it must accept this clause and pass it- I submit that on 
this clause at any rate the opportunity does not arise for rejecting the 
decision to stabilise the rupee. That was raised on the second reading 
debate and the House decided at that time unanimously in the affirmative, 
and I cannot see that the fact that the ratio in the Bill has been practically 
accepted by this House is a reason why we should now turn round and 
say that the time haa not come for stabilisation. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
says, “Very well, stabilise, but do not do it by Act. Ho it by executive 
action.” He said, “What harm would there be in going on as we have 
gone on before?” I do not know whether he means to say that if this Bill 
were not passed, he would regard the Government as fully justified in 
going on maintaining the stability at Is. fid- by the same methods as they 
have been adopting since last August* 

Pandit MotUal Nehru: What I meant to say was that the responsibility 
should be of the Government and not of this House. 

The honourable Sir Basil Blackett: That is the usual position of a great 
many Honourable Members of this House. When they are put up against 
a responsibility, they say, “ For God’s sake, do not make us responsible.” 

Pandit MotUal Nehru: We are not responsible. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The opportunity has been given to 
this House to decide a very important issue. It has decided it and it is 
nonsense for this House to pretend that it can shirk its responsibility by 
now saying, “ Let the Govcmmeut take the responsibility.” The House 
has come to a decision and 1 submit that it is absolutely contrary to the 
interests of this House tliat it should now pretend that it is not responsible. 
It is also, 1 think, time that we took into consideration the interests of 
India. This uncertainty which has been hanging over the market ever 
since, at any rate, the Currency Commission’s Report was published was 
decided in the view of the market by Tuesday’s vote. It is, I submit, entirely 
contrary to the interests of the market, to the interests of India and the 
interests of stability that we should now, having reached this stage, sudden¬ 
ly plunge the whole country back into the threat of instability which Would 
be involved by any action other than the passage of this clause by this 
House. The suggestion, therefore, that we should now turn round and 
maintain 1«. 6d. by executive action is, I submit, one which absolutely 
ignores a very important interest in this matter, namely, the interest of the 
mfilions of this country who are interested in stability of exchange. Sir,^ 
I do hope that the House will recognise that it cannot run away from its 
responsibility in the manner suggested by my Honourable friend Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and that the time has come when we must come to a 
d^ision. 

Hr. ^htir Moore (Bengal; EurOpeOn): I move that the question be 
libw; 

, (Several other Honourable Members also moved that the question be 

iwQ'. 
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Mr. President: The question is that the question be now put. 
The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is: 

** That clause 4, as amended, do stand part of the Bill.'* 

The Assembly divided: 


AYES-^7. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 
Abdul Matin Ghaudhury, Maulvi. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Nawab Sir Sahibzada. 
Ahmed, Mr. K. 

Akram Hussain Bahadur, Prince 
A. M. M. 

Allisi&n, Mr. F. W. 

Anwar-ul-^zim, Mr. 

Ariff, Mr. Yaooob C. 

Ashrafuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Shore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
Chalmers, Mr. T. A. 

Coatman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 

Crawford, Colonel J. D. 

Dalai, Sir Romanji. 

Donovan, J. T. 

Dunnett, Mr. J. M. 

£*jaz Rasul Khan, Raja Muhammad. 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Raja. 

Ghulam Kadir Khan Dakhan, Mr. 
W. M! P. 

Ghuznavi, Mr. A. H. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel H. A. J. 
Graham, Mr. L. 

Greenfield, Mr. H. C. 

Haigh, Mr. P. B. 

Hezlett, Mr. J, 

Howell, Mr. E. B, 

Hussaip Shah, Sayyed. 

Hyder, Dr. L. K, 

Innes, The Honoui*able Sir Charles. 
Ismail Khan, Mr. 

Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 

Par'dar. 


Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Major 
and Honorary Captain. 

Keane, Mr. M. 

Khin Maung, U. 

Kikabhai Premchand, Mr. 

Lamb, Mr. W. S. 

Lindsay, Sir Darcy. 

Macphail, The Rev. Dr. E. M. 

Mitra, The H<-nourable Sir Bhnpendra 
NatH. 

Mohammad Ismail Khan, Haii 
Chaudhury. ^ 

Moore, Mr. Arthur. 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
Alexander. 

Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Lieut.* 
Sardar. 

Nasir-ud-din Ahmad, Khai. Bahadur. 
Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons,, Mr. A. A. L. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 

Rajan Bakhsh Shah, Khan Bahadur 
Makhdum Syed. 

Ran, Mr. H. Shankar. 

Roy, Mr. K. C. 

Roy, Rai Bahadur Tarit Bhusan. 

Roy, Sir Ganen. 

Ruthnaswamy, Mr, M. 

Shah Nawaz, Mian Mohammad. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur S. fl. 

Singh, Raja Raghunandan Prasad. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. A. 

Sykes, Mr. B. F. 

Tonkinson, Mr. H. 

Willson, Sir Walter. 

Yakub, Maulvi Muhammad. 

Young, Mr. G. M. 

^uIfiqa^. Ali KhMi> Nawab Sir, 
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Acharya, Mr. M. K. 

Aiyangar^ Mr. C. Duraiswamy. 

Alley, Mr. M. S. 

Ayyangar, Mr. K. V. Hangaawami. 
Ayyangar, Mr. M. S. Sesha. 
Bhargava, Pandit Thakur DaA 
Belvi, Mr. D. V. 

Birla, Mr. Ghanshyam Das. 

Ohetty, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham. 
Chunder, Mr. Nirmal CRunder. 

Das, Mr. B. 

Das, Pandit Nilakantha. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Dutta, Mr. Srish Chandra, 
txavin-Jones, Mr. T. 

Ooswami, Mr. T*. C. 

Gour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Gulab Singh, Sardar. 

Haji, Mr. Sarabhai Nemohand. 
Iyengar, Mr. A. Rangaswami. 
lyoiigar, Mr. S. Srinivasa. 

Jayakar, Mr. M; R. 

Jinnah, Mr. M. A. 

Jogiah. Mr. Varahagiri Venkata. 
Kartar Singh, Sardar. 

Kelkar, Mr. N. C. 

Kidwat, Mr. Rafi Ahmad. 

Kunzru, Pandit Hirday Nath. 

' Dahiri Chaudhnry, Mr. DHirendra 
Kant a. 

Lajpat Rai. Lai a. 

Malaviya. Pandit Madan Mohan. 
Mehta. Mr. Jamnadas M. 

The motion was adopted. 

Xr. President: Order, order. T1 
clause 2 of the Bill. The question 

“ That clause 2 do stand part of the 


Misra, Mr. Dwarka Prasad. 

Moonje, Dr. B. S. 

Mukhtar Singh, Mr. 

Murtuza Saheb Bahadur, Mauivi 
Sayyid 

Nayudu, Mr. B. P. 

Nehru, Pandit Motilal. 

Neogy, Mr. K. 0. 

Pandya, Mr. Vidya Sagar. 

Phookun,, Srijut Tarun Ram. 
Prakasam, Mr. T. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Sir. 
Rahimtulla, Mr. Fazal Ibrahim. 
Rananjaya Singh, Kumar. 

Rang Behari Lsd, Lala. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. C. S. 

Roy, Mr. Bhabendra Chandra. 

Sarda, Rai Sahib Harbilas. 

Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Sassoon, Sir Victor. 

Shafee, Mauivi Muhammad. 

Shervani, Mr. T. A. K. 

Singh, Mr. Gaya Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Narayan Prasad. 

Singh, Mr. Ram Narayan. 

Sinha, Kumar Gangauand. 

Sinha, Mr. Ambika Prasad. 

Sinha. Mr. Siddheswar. 

Tok Kyi, U. 

Vishindas, Mr. Harchandrai. 

Yusuf Imam, Mr. 

House will now proceed to consider 
is: 

Bill.’’ 


With regard to this question, I may point out to the House that there are 
two amendments which seek to insert clause 2 after clause 1 and to re¬ 
number clause 2 and the subsequent clauses accordingly. They are in 
the name of Mr. N. C. Kelkar and Mr. Vidya Sagar. Pandya, and I pro¬ 
pose to take both these amendments together, and after discussion to put 
them to the vote one by one. Mr. Kelkar. • 


Mr. N .0. Kelkar: Sir, I move the amendment that stands in my name: 

“ That after clause 1 of the Bill the following new clause be inserted and the 
subsequent clauses be re-numbered accordingly : 

‘ 2.' In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, after section 3 the following new section 
shall be inserted and the subsequent sections shall be re-nuniDered accord¬ 
ingly : 

Oold Coinage, 

* (I) The mint shall coin a gold Mohur containing 123*27447 grains troy of^ gold 
lM2th8 fine. ' 

(r) .^y person who tend^s at any time' to the Governor General in Council, 
at the Office of the Master of the Mint or at any Qovenunipit Treasury 
or the Imperial Bank or'any of it8.J|wraiiche8 or-at any other place notified 
,, Jn this behalf , by the,.Ofoyernor Gent^l' ih Council ib the Gazette. Uf Ihdia, 
.“ii flue gold attd pa^ eei^iorago to cover minting charges, aieeoriling to a 
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•cale to be noticed in the Government Gazette, shall be entitled to receive 
gold Mohurs, proportionate to the amount oj£ gold tendered,, at the rate 
of 13*22 X 8*47512 = 113*0016 grains of fine gold per Mohur.. 

(5) The gold Mohur shall be a full legal tender in payment or on account, pro¬ 
vided that the coin {a) has not lost in weight so as to be moM than *05 
per cent, below the standard weight and has not been defaced. 

(4) In the making of the gold Mohur, a remedy shall be allowed of anioant 
not exceeding 5,000th8 in weight and 2,()00ths in • fineness. 

Provided that the above provisions shall not come into operation until sochi 
date as the Governor General in Council may direct in this behalf. 

Provided also that such date shall not be later than 1st March, 1928 

Sir. I wish to make it clear absolutely in the first place that this amend¬ 
ment is meant, only to bear on the merits of the whole question, and it iB 
not in any sense a dilatory amendment. I do not wish to prolong the 
debate for one minute more than is absolutely necessary. But one 
cannot avoid bringing forward such an amendment, especially when one 
see^ that during the last two or three days during which we debated this 
Bill not a single point was taken about the real issui'. which in my opinion 
dominates the whole situation, namely, that of a gold standard and a gold 
currency. Of course the ratio was the first point to be taken up, and we 
have now decided that; but I mean this amendment to be the earliest 
protest against the other parts of the Report and of the Bill. We all know 
that the Commission’s Report, apai*t from recommending a ratio of 1«. 6d., 
harms this country in its currency position in a number of ways. In the 
first piac^e, it strikes at convertibility of currency notes; then it demonetises 
gold, the existing gold coin, that is, the sovereign; and thirdly, it strikes 
at the root of the future ho})e of gold coinage. 

The Holl0^lrable Sir Baail Blackett: I do not know whetlier the Honour¬ 
able Member would excuse me, but would like to point out to him that 
this Bill does not have any of the consequences that he suggests. This is 
an entirely interim Bill and all the points he is raising come up on the 
Gold Standard Bill. In the intention of the Government, there is nothing 
in this Bill whatsoever to prejudice the later discussion of the whole alter¬ 
native of the gold currency wliich he is desiring to move on this Bill. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: I am quite aware, Sir, that we are going to liave an¬ 
other Bill dealing with the Bank, and that we may take up these questions 
. along with the Bank Bill. But I really do not know whether we can rely 
upon anything like .that, and we must therefore take the earliest opportu¬ 
nity to put forward the public view on this whole question immediately. 
Now, the Honourable the Finance Member refers me to the future occa¬ 
sion, but I am not quite sure what position he himself would take when 
that time arrives. And for this reason. We are told in the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons that this Bill is intended to carry out the recom¬ 
mendations of the Report of the Currency Commission. Now, the 
Currency Coiiimission Report gives this Government two options in deal¬ 
ing with gold, gold exchange or gold. May I ask the Honouifable Member 
why he has dropped "that recommendation about giving gold wad accepted 
only the recommendation to give gold exchange? That is obviously a de- 
pfarture from the Currency Commission’s Report, and thereic^ I canndt 
trust him, if I may say so, to carry out the other mcc^hmefiidationB also of 
the Currency Gommissicai’s Report when that'6ther Billup. 

Wttottribls SiVa^ 

the CuMjic^ '' . 
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Mr. N. 0* Kdlkar: I think the Honourable Member at any rate admite 
that he has made one departure. Whereas two options were given to him, 
he has chosen to exercise only one option. 

The EonouraUe Sir Basil Blackett: Only during the temporary period. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Never mind; it may be temporary, but he need not 
have done it. What* was to be lost if he had postponed that proposal up 
to the time of the disposal of the Bank Bill? Why does he anticipate 
things like that ? Where was the need for hurry of that kind ? If that 
other Bill was coming, the whole contents of the Currency Commrssion^s 
Report should have awaited the coming of that Bill. There was absolutely 
no hurry, not even including the ratio position. We could have disposed 
of the Ratio Bill and the other contents of the Commission’s Report along 
with that other Bill. They are “ twin Bills ” of three, I suppose. 

Now, this Bill, for the reason that I have pointed out, does not better 
the position in any way. It has not acted as a shock absorber. It has 
provoked a shock in the sense that the Finance Member has made a 
deliberate departure and given up gold and, kept only kept exchange. 
Now, we, the unsophisticated Indian minds, had large expectations, that 
as a Commission w’as appointed with very large tenns of reference, the 
whole position was to be examined and investigated into. The whole world 
was taking to gold standard, and we naturally expected that as India was 
legitimately entitled to a lot of gold—and it was alleged that it had already 
a lot of gold in the country—we should be also led along the proper path 
immediately to the stabilisation of the rupee in relation to gold, in other 
words, that we should have a true, honest gold standard and gold currency. 
1 am expressing the sentiments of the public so far as I can judge them 
when I use the words legitimate expectation of the Indian people.” The 
Honourable Member will realise the truth of what I say If he refers to the 
evidence that was laid before the Commission, and the evidence will bear 
out my statement that the Indian public did expect that wc should be 
immediately led to a gold standard and gold currency. Far from doing 
so, the Honourable the Finance Member now aetually proposes to demone¬ 
tise the gold coin. I really wonder what harm this innocent gold coin was 
doing to him. I have read the reasons which have been adduced for de¬ 
monetisation, but I am not satisfied with those reasons. If the ratio was 
to be changed, the new coin would have remained current at that new 
ratio. He therefore should have simply put in a clause in this Bill making 
the sovereign current not at the rate of Rs. 10 but at the ratio which he 
proposed as the exchange ratio. Therefore T call this unnecessary, if not 
indecent, hurry to demonetise the only gold coin that was current in the 
country. 

My amendment and the other amendments bearing on this question, I 
take it, are intended to lay before thfe House the whole scheme that we 
have in our mind., t.a., the popular side has m its mind, with regard to 
the gold coin and currency. First of all, therefore, I will just give a 
biief explanation and justification of the amendment I am moving. As 
yon will see Sir, the amendment though it is a long amendment, proposes, 
in brief^; ;to iutrc^uce a gold coin called the Mohur which should be minted 
in Bqpibay, have a certain w:eight> av^.Q^ain:;finene8^ ftod Be 

iegaV fender. The gold Mohyr is a which India was un¬ 

familiar. If you refer io the economic history of India you will fihd 
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that gold Moliurs have existed from time immemorial^ and.we. know of the 
. gold Mohur at least from the time of Akbar. India was therefore familiar 
with gold Mohurs, coins of this denomination and character, over two 
or three hundred years, if not more. India has been described in books 
of exploring travellers as the land of gold^ “land in which there was smoke 
of gold." I do not know really whether there was any smoke of gold, 
but I think the description to mean that gold coin was current in lndi^» 
and the principal thing that attracted the attention of foreigners in Ihdi& 
was the gold coin. That is the tradition^ the heredity of practice and 
psychology of the Indian people in this matter of coinage. 

Then the next thing I may point out in regard to this Mohur is that 
m order to avoid all sorts of complications I have endeavoured to fii up 
the conditions of this Mohur on a par with the sovereign. Personally I 
would have liked to have had the sovereign itself minted in India. There 
are a number of opinions about this, whether the Mohur alone should be 
♦ninted or the sovereign should be minted. Personally I would have had 
a coin which would be current practically in England and in India. In the 
Colonies we know for instance that they have their own mint which is a 
branch* of the Eoyal Mint in England, and sovereigns are coined there'. 

I do not see why India should not have a mint of its own and coin 
sovereigns which would be current. But I know from official papers that 
the Home Government has always been making trouble about this. Here 
again Me see preferential treatment. The Colonies are allowed to have 
branches of the Eoyal Mint. India is obstructed in the possession of a 
branch of the Eoyal Mint, and in order that the same complication may not 
arise, and in order {Hat it may not be said that this provision is useless 
because the Home Government are not going to allow a branch of the 
Eoyal Mint to be opened in India, I have made this provision. In order 
to avoid all complications, I have made the provision that, whereas the 
Mohur should not be exactly the sovereign, it should be something just 
iike a sovereign. Therefore I have 'provided that it should haxe the same 
fineness, the same weight, etc., that it should not be a counterfeit of the 1 
sovereign but it certainly should become a counterpart of the sovereign, 
so that if people take the two coins in their hands they may see, that 
here in India is a current coin on the same level as the sovereign; And 
why not the sovereign itself? Simply because the Eoyal Mint in England 
ia jealous of India, and the people of England are jealous of India and do 
not M^ant India to handle a gold coin. I want to make that out, and in 
order to make that out, I have followed the conditions exactly as they 
appertain to the sovereign. And when is this to be brought into practice? 

I know that in 1918 Government passed an emergency measure and they, 
did actually coin lakhs and lakhs of gold coins at the Bombay Mint. K 
cannot therefore be said that India does not possess the necessary equips 
ment for gold coinage. In fact in 1918 the Bombay Mint coined, I read 
in the Times of India, about 36 lakhs of gold coins. From that I presume 
the Bombay Mint is sufficiently w’ell equipped, if we simply decide now 
to go on minting a gold coin at the BomHay Mint. I read the other day 
a report of the Master of the Mint. I see there is a full establishment 
there at present. Silver coinage is stopped; not,one rupee was coined last* 
year in this mint, not one gold coin was minted at this mint last year, 
and what are they minting there? Two-anna pieces and four-anha pieces, 
that is all, and striking Some medals, etc, I really wanted to inouirt of 
the Finance MemBer. hjr putting a question and askfeg what this bi^ 
establishment was doing in the mint, if it was not to coin rupees, or if it 
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is not to coin gold mphurs. Was this establishment there only for striking 
Inedals and rendering servioe to outsiders? What is the mint intended 
for? That is a point of curiosity, and some day I suppose it will be satis¬ 
fied. In the meanwhile I only assert that this Bombay Mint has all the 
equipment that is necessary, and the dies and punches which were used 
in 1918. must also be there; the whole establishment is there, the building is 
there; absolutely nothing is required, only the permission of Government 
to allow gold to be minted. Then comes the question of the material of 
which the Mohur is to be minted. 


[At this poirit Mr. President vacated the Chair, which was occupied by 
Mr. K. Q. Neogy, one of the P«anel of Chairmen.] 

With regtird to this, the argument is that if we at once begin to 
impose an obligation on< Government to mint an Indian gold coin and 
take away the character of legal tender from rupees, then naturally all the 
rupees will go to the mint in course of time and Government will be called 
upon to provide themselves with large stocks and supplies of gold, and 
this would be impossible. Taking that difficulty into account and proceed¬ 
ing on the lines of least resistance and in order to avoid all complications» 
and in fact wanting to probe the bond fides of this Government to its fullest 
depths, I have laid down this, that the gold coin should be given in exchange 
for fine gold which a man takes to the mint. So there would be no difficulty 
for the Government about gold supplies and gold stocks. A man takes his 
own gold to the mint, and then again I have provided that he pays his own 
seigniorage which Government should not demand. After all seigniorage is 
a'small trifle. In other countries seigniorage is not charged; in most 
countries it is not charged; it is considered derogatory to the mint to ask 
for the expenses of coining. But in order that it may not be said that 
my amendment is out of order because it lays a certain charge on the 
Government to the extent of the minting charges, therefore I have avoided 
that also. So I offer my own gold and I offer my own expenses of 
seigniorage, and in return I want a gold coin stamped with the Govern¬ 
ment stamp. That is the utmost that I ask. Now in this what is there 
that Government should resist unless they_ are actuated by a desire to 
demonetise all gold coins, the reason for which really I cannot understand? 


Now, what will be the advantages of this coin of mine? I will place 
these advantages seriatim before the House. The proposal can be carried 
out almost immediately; yet I have added a proviso so that it cannot be 
said that Government has been hurried ii^ this matter—I give one full year 
to Government. I have provided this of course in case it cannot be donfe 
immediately. It can be done only by a notification of the Governor 
General in Council and I give one, full year, so that that notification may 
fie delayed till March next year. I think, one full year is absolutely suffi* 
Client time for the Government to be^n minting if they really 
W^t,. to begin minting at all, TJhe mint. has got the ' equip- 

menjj: to coin, as I have already said^„ and can be fitted to do so 
MW ^ short space of time. Tfae Mint Master's report shows tha* 

thfi sn enormous capacity for minting gold coins; and my pro^ 

^<5epted,. would not cause aj;iy.«di£(iculty . in, carrying it out; The 
depjsnd on, ifie .penpi^ the because 


Moh^ wju 1b^ Kfe sb llke 
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sovereign that it will be treated with the same constderaitipn as the 
-sovereign for internal use. The gold, coin will familiarise, people with the 
use of gold coins if they are not already trained to them. The actual use 
of gold coins at least for some tirue is the only way to get over the habit 
of that use, because familiarity with gold coins will increase the confidence 
of the people in the country’s currency system. As a matter of fact, the 
Indian people do not want apy training in gold coins because India possess¬ 
ed gold coins for ages past. The proposed gold coin does not upset ^the 
Government scheme in the least degree or manner. It does not interfere 
with the building up of a gold reserve if Government want to build up 
one; and the minting of gold coins from bullion does not drive the Govern¬ 
ment to borrow for currency purposes. It will cost nothing to the .Gov¬ 
ernment because, according to the proposal itself, seigniorage will be paid. 
Of course Government should not, in this country, 'as in other coimtries^ 
charge seigniorage because after all minting expenses are negligible. Gov- 
eminent may charge seigniorage in the beginning but gradually dispense 
v/ith it. Action in this matter is left to the Executive and not proposed to 
be taken by law. Minting facilities will induce the hoarded gold of India 
to come out and cir(5uJate. Gold coins are always likely to circulate more 
than chips or odds and ends of gold pieces. In the proposed coin people 
will have a full value and full-bodied coin in band. The gold reserve will 
be a bulwark of strength to Government; and gold coins in the hands bf 
the peopi'i! will be a welcome provision for them agr/inst a rainy day^ and 
days of papic. The use of gold coins wdll help the progress of the bank¬ 
ing habit better than currency notes. The prevalence of gold coins in the 
country will at least jnit to the test and verify the doubt whether people 
really do wiuit a gold coin or not; because it is somelimes said people do 
not want a gold coin and it is bad policy to thnist it ott them. Jf the 
Mohur is introduced an experiment will be made: if people themselves 
come to the mint wdth gold and ask for gold coins, then that will be a fair 
experin.ont to see w'hother people want or do not want gold (‘oins. The use 
bf gold coins will belter help the y)rogress of banking habits than currency 
notes or rupees. If there must be some people wdio cannot get over the 
habit of hoarding it will after all make no difference to Government 
whether they hoard gold bullion or gold coins minted for them at their 
expense. A gold coin may be a fetish in the eyes of advaiiced societies, 
but it certainly does the trick of inspiring confidence and it will do so in 
India under the present conditions, namely, in the atmosphere of suspicion 
about the currency policy of the Government. The new coin does not come 
in the wray of rupees being as before unlimited legal tender; the two will 
be unlimited parallel legal tenders during the period; the people will get 
familiar with the gold coin and acquire greater confidence in the currency 
systeni. Government could go on feeling their way in the meanwrhile in 
the first stage of their journey to the ideal of the" gold standard, hjy 
Honourable friend recommends that gold certificates should be paid in 
gold at the date of maturity of the note; hut if gold bullion is given instead 
of ^Id coin, it is always troublesome and difficult for private people to sell 
their gold for making payment in bazaar transactions. TKe coin can pass 
from baud to hand and not so bullion, because there is no guarantee abou^ 
ats fineness and its weight. The gold Mohur will neces^^rfly be a better 
substitute for the present rup^e or gold bullion or cuti^enk^y liptes whether 
looked at as a medium; dr measure or standard or >st6rei 

These in brief are iShe a^antagds wHch I think necei^s&i^y 

mm the adoption of the ameildfeeiit T eih propoffig. namely,' the ininti&g 
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of gold Mohurs in the Government mint; and after stating these advantages 
I will enter upon a discussion of the general reasons which led me to pr<^ 

S ose this course. Now, in this matter I must proceed with difMen^ and 
esitation because I am an ignorant layman and nobody in this House 
wishes to pit his knowledge of these matters against the great knowledge 
of the great expert who is the present Finance Member. But I got some 
consolation in my desire to criticise him from a pamphlet which I read 
the other day and in which I found Mr. Churchill and his advisers^ criticised 
by Professor Keynes. This is the direct language used by him about 
Mr. Churchill: 

“Why did he do such a silly thing?** 

That is the language used about the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

“ Partly, because he has no instinctive judgment to prevent him from making 
mistakes, partly because lacking this instinctive judgment, he was deafened by the 
clamorous .voices of conventional finance, and most of all because he was gravely misled 
by his experts.** 

Now, that brings me on to the recent experience we have gained about 
esp(Brts in Bombay. I am speaking of course of the Back Bay experts, 
and I think that if the experts who advised the Bombay Back Bay scheme, 
which so egregiously failed, had any sense of self-respect, they would wish 
themselves to be buried at the bottom of the sea which they wanted to 
reclaim. Now, what were the motives of the Honourable the Finance 
Member in appointing this Commission? It is now common knowledge 
that Government had already made up their mind between the Home Gov¬ 
ernment and themselves to have the ratio fixed at Is. fid. Then where 
was the necessity for appointing this Commission? By an executive order 
you could have fixed the ratio at Is. fid., and there would have been no 
necessity of a Eoyal Commission. It appears, however, that experts 
sometimes regard themselves as fallible. Experts are not infallible, that 
is of course our contention. But it is some consolation to find that some¬ 
times experts themselves pretend not to be infallible and therefore express 
iheir anxiety to appoint Commissions and Committees just to take advice 
and follow their instructions as far as possible. In this particular in¬ 
stance, however, I must say this, that I do not see any vestige of real 
modesty on the part of the Finance Member in appointing this Commis¬ 
sion. Why I say that, is this. When I see sometimes in the street a 
healthy, able-bodied beggar with crutches under his arms, I ask myself 
why has this healthy and stout man crutches under his arms, and whether 
he really wants any support for walking? Certainly not; but then I feel 
that he wants to beat somebody with them. That is my explanation for 
the appointment of this Commission. I do not hon^stlv think that the 
Finance Member really wanted to seek guidance from the report of this 
Commission, nor did he honestly think that these people were wiser than 
‘himself. Certainly at any rate the Indian section did not think so. Then 
why did he appoint this Commission and why did he appoint Indian 
IJ^inbers? Perhaps as <M'utche8 to beat his opponents with, and not as 
to himself? Bpt after all these crutches are ricketty; they aife 
W»ak» ^d if the Finance Member indulged in the hope that he would 
be able to b^t us with those sticks, I may assure him that it was a forlorn 

He hA^ bjsaten us.*') (Another Hon^ 
:! Time, l.amr to take a full hour, mind 
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YOU. Don't say time. 1 say this seriously, because I treat this question 
as the moat important topic in the whole Bill. The ratio of course had its 
own importance, but throughout the discussion, the House will remember 
that this topic was not touched upon at all. It remained untreated in 
the aggregate, and therefore I am taking this early opportunity to deal 
with the whole question in such manner as 1 like, and .1 hope (though of 
course there is no time limit), that the Chair will show me sympathy in 
this matter and that the House will also show me its indulgence. If 1 
say one irrelevant word, of course the Chair can rule me out, but I am 
confident that throughout this* debate, 1 shall not say one single word 
which will be irrelevant or irreverent. As I said, the Finance Member 
himself is a great expert, but we know that experts are also at times 
tyrants, especially when they happen to be official experts, ^d it becomes 
therefore necessary to temper their expert tyranny with Sbe grace and 
mercy of common sense, and I think I stand here as a man representing 
the man in the street and giving to him what I think to be the popular 
opinion on the question as against the expert. My opinion may have no 
use, but 1 contend, Sir, that these currency matters are after all not a mere 
matter of expert knowledge. And I may remind the Finance Member him¬ 
self of \i^hat he said in his evidence and elsewhere, that it is a matter of 
psychology, and psychology of course is not expert knowledge. Psychology 
and expert knowledge are two different things, and I am glad that he 
recognises that in questions like this there is such a thing as psychology. 
Now, when I speak of psychology, there can be two psychologies, the 
psychology of the Indian people and the psychology of the British people, 
and we have got to look at the question from both points of view. But 
one thing I am going to do in this debate, and that deliberately. I shall 
not cite on the floor of this House a single Indian witness in my favour; 

I am not going to rely upon Indian sentiment or Indian opinion, and I 
will try to build my case, if I can build it, exclusively by referring to the 
opinions of English, non-Indian experts and witnesses and official docu¬ 
ments, and papers bearing on official transactions. Taking the evidence 
laid before this Commission, I have analysed it, and what (Ip I And? I 
find that, whereas 93 witnesses w^ere for gold currency, only 8 were against 
gold currency. In making my analysis, I used the printed material which 
is printed as an Appendix to this Commission s Report, and I am much' 
obliged to the courtesy of the Finance Member who at my request gave 
me for perusal the unprinted evidence. That also I have used, and so 
taking the printed as wrell as the unprinted evidence together I have arrived 
at the conclusion that out of the total number of witnesses, 93 were for 
and only 8 were against the gold currency. Then again. Sir, I must refer 
to the lost representations. There was some question about some repre¬ 
sentations after the Commission's Report which were sent to the Finance 
Member being lost—was not present then—^but I gather thie that the 
Finance Member said in reply that he treated all those representations as 
pnvate communications and therefore did not care to keep them and 
could not present them before this House. I suppose that is his explana¬ 
tion. . But I refer to this question of lost representations for this reason. 
My inference is that if those representations were also analysed, they would 
Have given fijrther strength to the testimony which 1 am ^ing to lay 
before this ’ itouse. Now, the usual objection against Indian opinion is 
this. It 18 said that Indiana are impraotfeal people ati^ when an Indfen 
professoir speaks hi our favour, he is treated as a mete theorist. But-1 
have been able to get at least one opinion expressed about this CommissiiMl 
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wMioh is a crushing reply to this. You may treat our Indian professors as 
mere theorists who do not know anything about this question. But I have 
read that when the Beport of‘this Commission came for discussion before 
the Boyal Society of Arts, then Sir Charles Addis gave it as his opinion 
in the open meeting that he could not get away from the impression that 
the whole report was merely theoretical. Now, Sir, if our professors are 
to be disregarded simply becAtise they are theorists, then here is a great 
expert, Sir Addis, who condemns practically the whole Beport of tl^e Com¬ 
mission as a purely theoretical report. I §o further and say this. I am 
prepared to have a game of forfeits with the Finance Member if he will sit 
dowm and play the game with me in the Indian fashion. He may put 
forward one authority; I will put forward another authority. He may 
put forward a theorist, I will meet him by putting forward a theorist; he 
may put forward a professor, I wall also put forw-ard a professor; he. may 
put forward a banker, and I will also put forwaard a banker. In that way 
the game should proceed, and if I can cite a larger number of witnesses, 
then he should acknowledge that w'hat 1 am saving has sufficient justi¬ 
fication behind it. Of course, I do not think that the Finance Member 
will be rejidy to play that game with me. Bui in order to strengthen mv 
case, as I have already said, I am not going to rely upon the iestimony of 
Indian witnesses?at all in this matter, because, according to the Finance 
Member, they are all ignorant people and do not know^ anything about 
these matters. I really do not see why he should make that sort of pre 
, sumption, because among these 98 witnesses, there are professors, bankers, 
tradesmen, and merchants, who are all men of affairs. So why should it 
be assumed that all these people do not know anything and the Finance 
Member alone and th(» three Indiati Members on the Commission, his 
supporters, know^ everything about currency matters? To illustrate what 
I say, I will quote the opinions of two English professors, two great pro¬ 
fessors, who may ^vell be described as rivals even of Keynes if necessary. 

^ First I will quote the testimony of Professor Gregory and Pro- 

fessor Cannan. I am referring to Professor Gregory only in so 
far as he allow^s this question to be decided ultimately strictly with refer¬ 
ence to Indian sentiment. He says that if India w’rtnts it, she must have 
•it. But the testimony of Professor Cannan goes much further. About 
Professor Cannan I may say this, that he is Professor of Economics in the 
London University—T think he is a Professor in the London University— 
and his testimony must carry great weight. This is what he says: 

‘‘ Opinion in India cannot be disregarded. So far as I can judge, the opinion of 
those who take any interest in the subject in India is overwhelmingly in favour of a 
gold-currency standard.*' 

He does not mean only Indians but all thoso who take an interest in* 
Indian aiffairs. These, he says, are in favour of a gold currency r 

** Probably this is very largely a matter of national sentiment, the feeling being that 
^Western nations adopted gold currencies in their own interests, and that India is pre- 
vehted from following their example by the influence of London financial q^ircles upon thp 
British Government. To argue that India «too poor and backward to make good use of 
wld is very naturally regarded as adding it»8ult to injury. It is extremely desirable in 
the geuarat interests of India that a grievance , of this kind should'be removed at the 
earliebt possible date, even if its remdval cofis an appreciable amount of .money.*’ 

^th^, what he says furthiefl? is/tperhiap even; nk<^ int^restfegf, 
ratior^aUses hig fsfopoeal that India should haW a 
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geld currency and he in a way answers the objection that there are in'* 
Buperable difficulties in the way on account of the scarcity of gojd supply. 
This is what he says: 

** The interest of Great Britain and the West generally is that India ^ould be wos- 
perotTs and well satisfied, and to secure this Great Britain might well be oontenwa to 
incur some inconvenience, especially when the inconvenience would not be peculiar to 
herself, but would be shared by most of the Western countries. But it seems more likely 
that the gold-standard countries would be benefited than that they would be incon¬ 
venienced oy the introduction of a gold-currency system in India. The production of 
gold is likely to remain high for a considerable period yet.** 

These are his arguments for supposing that this gold supply is not a 
difficulty in the way:' 

“ The European and American demand for additional gold currency is not likely to 
be as great as before the war, since people who have once become accustomed to paper 
currency do not wish to return to gold coins; and the superstition that immense cellarfiils 
of eternally idle gold are necessary to “ back *’ or support ’* the value of paper 
currencies is, like other superstitions, losing strength. Consequently, if the East takes 
no more gold than before, there is great danger of a further depreciation of gold, and, 
which of course is the same thing, a further rise of prices in the gold-standard countries. 
It is true that rise of prices makes things temporarily easy for the business man who 
lives by profits, but all experience goes to show that it tends towards general unrest 
and the spread of revolutionary and destructive ideas, that it ruins government finance, 
and should be avoided like poison by every wise statesman.** 

This means that the difficulty about the supply of gold for coinage in India 
is not a real difficulty. These Western countries have gold more than they 
really want for their purposes, and a time may come when they will begin 
to feel the necessity of relieving themselves of this gold. The possession 
of gold is not an unmixed blessing. We know that during the War Sweden 
and Norway did not allow gold to touch their shores. They put an em¬ 
bargo upon gold, because, the possession of gold would have been embar¬ 
rassing to them. Similarly, also America possesses quife a large amount of 
gold, and the question is whether America will like eternally tb keep that 
gold to herself and may not wish that some of her gold may be taken away 
by other people. Therefore, if as a matter of coincidence it happens, ana 
it is also likely to happen, that America may wish to rid herself of her 
gold and India may wish to take that gold for gold currency, the con¬ 
venience of both the parties will he at once met. 

Sir, the battle of the ratio has been lost on the floor of this House. 
(An Honourable Member: “Temporarily.’*)—temporarily, but I assure 
this House that the real currency war in India has begun. I tell the 
Honourable the Finance Member, I give him a distinct warning that .this 
ratio battle may have been lost, but the real currency war has begun this 
day. But what I am doing, however, is only fighting a sort of skirmish, 
a small rearguard action to save the gold coinage, and I hope that my 
Honourable friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, after he has taken breath 
after this, valiant fight, will come to my rescue and support this gold 
coinage'. Personally, however, I take this defeat on the ratio question in 
a philosophical way —(An Honourable Member : “ Decision.”) r I take this 
decision in a philosophical way, for I have an inward scepticism as to the 
permanent success of this decision. During the War w-e know that 
European nations and Western nations generallv used some very cruder 
methods of stabilising the ratio. But the ratio is suebjm obstinate muler 
that it will never stabiljb itself/that it will never allow itself to be 
stabilised. And here I will read ^ust a few lines from another professor. 
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ap eminent professor who was specially called from America lecture in 
England. He says: 

** Regulation of exchanges, then, if the principles enunciated in the present chapter 
are sorad, ^n best be achieved by establishing conditions under which exchanges will 
M seli-re^latmg in ^cordance with the principle which was expressed by the former 
Hu^ian Minister of Finance—M. Witte. He is reported to have said : * A regulation of 
excha^es is not something which is established; it establishes itself; otherwise it is 
mcapable of establishment.’ The rendering of the foreign phrase is by no means satis¬ 
factory, but It may serve. One might render it more freely perhaps by saying that what 
he intended to imply was that statesmen do not control exchanges—^they are concerned 
with establishing conditions under which exchanges can control themselves.” 

Now, when I said that Western nations adopted crude methods of stab¬ 
ilising^ exchange, I may just mention these. For instance, they put a 
restraint upon the movement of exchanges- They tried to centralise 
foreign exchange businesses in the hands of certain institutions specially 
named for the purpose. Then they put restraints upon speculation in 
the country. A similar restraint was also put upon the publication of the 
current rates of exchange. They also visited with punishment, as in Italy, 
any person who dared to ignore the decree according to which an oifficial 
exchange rate was announced, and anybody who deviated from that ex¬ 
change ratio and did any transaction was to be punished. These are 
instances of the cmide methods adopted by them. But what happens in 
India) is this. Not any one of these crude methods are followed, but we 
know that Government have in their hands a number of other methods 
by which they have tried to stabilise and if left to themselves they will 
t^^ to stabilise this exchange. They are in possession of Council Bills 
which they mav use to any large extent. They have the power to issue 
Eeverse Councils. Then they can inflate or deflate according to their 
convenience and will. They can also try to control prices and there is 
the statutory fixation of the rat^o. Now the question really is ’^hether 
Government are going to succeed in stabilising the ratio by these methods. 
In my opinion that ratio will not be stabilised. I partly agree with my 
friend Pandit Motilal Nehru when he said that after all there was such 
a thing as a natural ratio, and paradoxical as it may seem, a natural 
ratio is a fluctuating ratio and not a fixed ratio; for after all it must be 
the exact equation between the value of the national currency and the 
value of the international standard. Whenever these two meet then of 
course the exchange is stabilised. Now there are two parties to this ex¬ 
change, those who benefit and those who lose by exchange operations. 
So tar as Government are concerned, I have already said 
that they possess these various powers which they can use according to 
their own sweet will and pleasure* Th^y remind me of the magic mush¬ 
room in Alice in Wonderland. If you eat one end you get so short that 
your ^hin nearly touches your feet, and if you eat the other end you 
become as tall as an American skyscraper. The Government use these 
methods like this magic mushroom; they can wield all these powers and 
inflate or deflate at will. But what have the poor people got in their 
htods to control these exchange operations in their own way ? ^ It has 
been established by a consensus of learned naen in these matters that a 
gold currency is the one thing which in the hands of the people affords 
tfijOrn a ready means of affecting the exchange to a certain extent. In 
reg^ to this I will just "quote one authority, Mr, Webb, who gave evi- 
dehiie bi^re the Currency Commission. Ho is asked: 

** Taklhis; th6 first point, T do not quite follow your meaning wkeu vtm but that it 
* would faclHiate {he automatic regixlation of exchange / 
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—^namely, keepiiig gold currency in the hands of the people— 

“ In what way would it do that?*^ 

The answer is: 

“ It would enable the public at all times to present gold for conversion into sovereign* 
whenever they required them, and would therefore give them other means of putting 
themselves in funds in cash than at present exist.** 

So the possession of gold currency is a means by which the people can 
affect the situation brought about by the whims of currency. For here 
they have coins in their hands which they can use and thus affect the 
currency position. I have just said that I would not quote any Indian 
authority, but I will make an exception here and quote the authority 
of Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, for I want the House to know what he 
himself has said before that Commission- Mr. Bhupendra Nath Mitra— 
I think it was the same gentleman—^said in the course of his examination 
by the Chairman of the Commission: 

** I think myself that we ought to have a gold mint. The main reason is . * • 
—and thi^ is my point; he has given a reason— 

The main reason is that we ought to have some mints coining a gold coin in India* 
It would help us in the maintenance of a gold exchange standard to havo a larger circula¬ 
tion of gold in India. Though it is true that get our requirements by the import 
of sovereigns into the country, a gold mint in India would indicate to the public at 
large that Government . . * ** 

This is a means by which people can be made self-reliant in regard to 
exchange matters. As 1 have said, this currency business is not a mere 
matter of expert knowledge; it is a matter of psychology, and the Finance 
Member has himself admitted that it is greatly a matter of psychology. 
What the psychology of the Finance Member is we all know. He wants 
India to go away as far as possible from a gold currency; buf against 
that view) I can quote the names of a number of people who have sup¬ 
ported the proposal of a gold currency in India, who consider that it is a 
matter entirely for the sentiment, the psychology, of the people, and that 
if they really want it, they should be given it; and in this connection, for 
this purpose only, I may give a reference to the Fowler Commission, 
the Babington-Smith Committee, Mr. Strong and ’Mr. Keynes himself 
holding that view of the importance of Indian sentiment—Mr. Gubbay, 
Mr. Norman, Mr. Hamilton, Mr- Grantham, Colonel Willis, Mr. Denning 
and Mr. Kisoh. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Will the Honourable Member teU 
me where he can quote me as saying that India should go as far away 
as possible from a gold currency? 

Mr. 0. Kelkar: The Bill of Uie Honourable Member shows that. 
The Commission wants gold coin to be sold, but he prevents us feoni 
getting gold because with that gold we may put forward a furtiier pro- 
posal that we may have gold coin. Now I do not propose to read much 
of his evidence; that would be very useful though; I may however just 
read a few sentences from his evidence: “ , 

•' Q. Do you therefore think that it will be a fair condnsion to that, if gold 
was fairly easily available at the various Government treasuries, peQfde may have hoard^ 
lew gpW? 
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A. I think I have answered that really already in my broad statemeut that I am 
personally convinced that the easy availability of gold and the convertibility of the 
rupee into gold will after a certain interval have a very strong effect in reducing the 
tendency to hoard/* 

(The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : "‘Hear, hear”.) 

“ C. I was trying to get at what is called the appetite of the people, of the masses, 
for hoarding gold as they get some surplus. I want to know whether in order to remedy 
that so-called tendency of the Indian people, the introduction of a gold currency would 
not directly show to the people that they can really get gold whenever they want and 
therefore they heed not hoard it. 

A* Yes. I think it might be theoretically possible’s© to educate the people of India 
as to make them realize that their rupee note under the sterling exchange standard was 
so absolutely^ convertible for practical purposes into gold, that their fears and attempts 
to hoard an^d^hing might disappear. I do believe that after a short time when the 
Indian people had discovered that they could get gold for currency without limit, there 
would be a considerable tendency, instead of hoarding, to invest.** 

(The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : '‘Hear, hear”.) 

I'Would like, however, in this (iounecfcion to refer to one point that 
appears in his evidence somewhere. He has stated his opinion that 
India should be given a gold coin if sho wants to play with it. If she 
.wants to play with it, she may have that gold coin. In this connection 
I would say two things. If he considers the Indian people as grown-up 
people able to think soundly for themselves, then he should have some 
regard for their judgment and opinion. If, on the other hand, he really 
takes the Indian people to be children, may I not ask that he should at 
least show affectionate indulgence for the Indian people and give them a 
gold coin. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honcmrable Member, I think, 
is entirely misquoting mo, but T will answer later. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar: Whether wo are treated as grown up men or child¬ 
ren, I think we are entitled to have a gold currency and immediate pro¬ 
posals for gold currency at the hands of the Finance Member. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay . (Bengal: European): May I point out to the Hon¬ 
ourable Member that the time limit he fixed for himself, one hour, has 
been exceeded. 

Mr. N, 0. Kelkar: I never promised that I would finish within, that 
time. The House knows that I am not a great speaker. I never take 
the time of the House, but in this matter I am determined that I shall 
use to the fullest limit the privilege of no time limit and''put the whole 
case before this House. If anybody does not wish to hear me, he had 
better go out. The Chair is good enough company for me in this niatter. 
I want the whole view brought on record,' whether I am listened to dr not, 
because after all record will be the chief thing. Well, what is at the back 
of the psychology of the Indian people? I have said this, that Indian 
people are really anxious to have a gold currency, and what is the reason 
therefor? The reason in the first place is this, that people have lost faith 
ip the present currency policy. They think that the Indian currency 
policy is neither fool-proof, much less villain-proof. I do say that in the 
opinion of the Indian, people the official currency policy is neither fool¬ 
proof; much less4 villam-prooi.' The present Finance Member may be a 
Very great' expert, but in his predecessor we had a man who committed 
Himalayan blunders and mistakes- What guarantee is there that he will 
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not be succeeded by a man who will commit similar blunders and mis¬ 
takes? Therefore, it is the. privilege of India to ask that she should have 

something in her own hand which will enable her to regulate exchange 

and to get relief from currency muddles. Indian people have not much 
faith in the currency note. Of course that is quite fair. The currency 
note does not make any pretensions but says ‘'I am a mere paper currency 
note; you may keep your trust in me or you may not, as you like/* Then 
what about the rupee? Even the rupee is a debased coin and in that con¬ 
nection I will read to the House just a small paragraph, which will, I 
think, interest the House. I am referring to Professor ]^bertson*a book 
on money. It is an imaginary conversation about a Bradbury note and 

the Indian rupee. The Bradbury m.te, after ho has been rebuked for not 

being very useful and so on, says*. 

‘‘ And let me tell you this, it’s not only we paper standard pieces of whom that's 
true. There is my friend the rupee, who is the standard coin of India : he looks very 
smart and* solid, and takes a lot of people m; but if you took his lettering off him, his 
carcase would come tumbling down in value. For it isn't his flesh that gives him the 
value he has got, it is the writing on him.** 

That I suppose will give the right reason why even the Indian rupee '-b 
distrusted. These two are the factors in our currency system, the paper 
currency and the rupee; and both are distrusted because they have 
absolutely no international value. It is said, why should Inidia hanker 
SD much for this convertibility of the paper currency into this silver 
rupee and of the silver rupee into gold. Why are people hankering for 
this convertibility. About that I would just read two sentences! from 
Professor Eobertson, and these references I make because the House 
will find that these ideas are very happily and pithily put. He says: 

Nowadays it seems to be generally agreed that even if the Bradbury note became 
freely and indubitably convertible, there would be no frantic rush to convert it for the 
purpose of making ordinary payments within the country. The mere assurance of con¬ 
vertibility, it is thought, would have the same kind of soothing effect as church bells 
in the distance, and be equally unprovocative of action.” 

The point is that if you give gold currency to the people, still it is 
not impossible that the people should be taught to use gold economically 
and ultimately to resort to the system of paper currency and to the 
system of doing financial transactions by cheques. But that India can 
learn in course of time. The only issue between the Finance Member 
and ourselves on this side of the House is this. It is a good idesd to 
economise gold, but, can you really achieve that ideal fully without 
putting Indians people through the regular paces for acquiring that habit 
in the course of time? (Your Bank Act was passed in 1925. It means 
only two years ago, and what were you like before? I would just like to 
tell the House that this accusation against India of the habit of hoard¬ 
ing gold and wishing to possess gold is absolutely useless. India has 
been accused by many of an inordinate and unreasonable love of gold. 
In thia matter, I may join issue at once. India is ridiculed for using 
gold in medicines. I wonder whether the people in England think 
India’s people eat gold actually. But I can say this that far more gold 
is used for dental surgery'and other purposes in England than we use 
here for medicines. Of that I am certain. I adopt very familiar 
iu quoque argument and ask whether England and other European 
countries havq themselves yet completely shed their own love of g6ld? 
Gold is still the ruling monarch of metals. It is not Itodia alone that 
has fallen imder its sway, for the simple reason that gold means and 
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speila power, and in this respect let us not have short memories. It is 
eertainly not a far o£E cry to the pre-war period, and what is it that we 
hud about England and European countries before the .War? The War 
has no doubt changed the outlook of some of those countries, and on 
the principle of once bit twice shy, some of them have been energetically 
endeavouring to eliminate gold from common currency. That does not 
mean, however, that they have permanently given up their Idve of gold. 
The latest mania is perhaps that of accumulation of gold in the bank 
reserves, and I can fancy that the world financiers are looking forward to 
the time when all the gold in the world would be concentrated in New 
york, London and iperhaps one or two central reserve banks. That ac¬ 
complished, the world will easily be at the mercy of these financiers, 
who may then play with the world in return as you do with a football. 
Woe betide the day when that happens, and 1 for one cannot contemplate 
with equanimity the prospect of another set of chains being tied‘round the 
feet of this country. The chains in this case will indeed be chains of gold, 
but they will be chains all the same. 

Complacent advisers ask us to look at and profit by the example 
cf those countries in which since the War credit lias supplanted the yellow 
metal. We are shown the Bank Act of England of 1925 which gives the 
Bank alone the undivided right of dealing in gold and gold coin, 
and removing the metal from the path of the common man in England, 
as economic rubbish or nuisance* But 1 have read the opinions of some 
economists who believe that this benevolent embargo upon gold cannot 
last long. Professor Flux of America thinks that “time will come soon 
again when perfect convertibility will be established and specie payments 
will again be resumed,*' in some European countries. He also is of 
opinion that many of the European countries will rather choose, instead 
cf facing a further considerable cliange in domestic price levels, to re¬ 
establish gold convertibility on some new parity. Who knows that the 
flood gates of golfd reserve in the world may not again 
1)0 opened, and England too may not like to reintroduce her 
gold currency? Professor Keynes said a plethora of gold is as embarras¬ 
sing as a shortage of gol(d. The Eight Honourable B. M'Kenna has made 
a speculation that America may soon find her gold an encumbrance after 
the War, as Sweden and Norway found it in the War, and actually pre¬ 
vented its import.' Mr, M’Kenna estimated that in the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the United States there was already an excess of up- 
waBlSs of three millions of gold over legal requirements. India therefore 
need not despair of getting gold. But thanks to the Finance Member, 
India will be lagging behind other countries in point of gold currency. 
How long is India thus to be made the fool of the world, so that she 
should always be the hindmost in the race? And we know the saying 
that the devil takes the hindmost. Of course when the whole world 
will be reformed, when its economic psychology will change, and when it 
^11 begin to despise in the true Diogenese fashion, India may also 
chorus. It said that under the law of Lyourgus the police 
used aiUgentJy to inquire among the citizens whether they possessed 
gold, Md possessor, when caught,, was punished according to law. 

imagine that a day may dawn when the A>Bem- 
bly ^11 be called upon .to pasa a similar prohibitiye law for .the 
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whole of India againsifc the possession of gold? But> until that time why 
not allow India to cherish and fulfil her desire to possess both gold re¬ 
serves and gold currency, in the same human fashion as did England 
before the Act of 1925? Turning to England in particular, what do we 
find? We find that in the year before the War, England had in her 
treasuries and in circulation 830 millions of gold sovereigns for a popula¬ 
tion of 444 millions, or over 18 gold coins per capita of its population^ 
I’p to the year 1915 the London Mint was coining, according to her 
needs, about 25 to 30 millions of gold coins every year, and the figure in 
1912, that is to say, only two years before the War, was the highest on 
record, namely, 30^ million gold coins* Of the total coins minted by the 
^vorM in 1915 the British Commonwealth and the United States of 
America were responsible for 75 per cent. We are to suppose that these 
countries were the foremost in point of development of banking habits 
and habits of economizing gold currency, and yet the figures just men¬ 
tioned indicate the actual absorption of gold currency by them every year. 
It is only during the last 10 years that the use of gold coin has been at 
a discount, and only two years that it has been under a ban; an^ we are 
told by the Finance Member that India must immediately come up to 
the level of these countries in point of economy of gold coin. Also with 
regard to the habit of hoarding, I may say in passing that Englan^l and 
the United States were never free from this habit of hoarding in ioto. 
Just before the War about 75 millions of gold coins were circulating in 
% Great Britain aad evidently much of this must have been kept in small 
or large hoards by private people. And just a? a performing conjurer 
picks and collects coins from every part of the body of the operating 
medium, the War brou^t out an enormous amount of gold coin from 
the body of the British nation. The great banker Benjamin White 
observes: 

** The amount of gold hoarded is enormous. There is a class of people, even in the 
most up-to-date countries, who cannot rid themselves of the hoarding habit.'* 

And he wittily says “ this human custom of hoarding gold coins is 
directly akin to the habit of a dog who even on a smooth carpet makes 
a movement as if he were smoothing down the grass to make an easy 
resting place for his seat”. The story is well-known of Fepys, the 
famous English writer of diaries. He sent to his father's place fot 
security a great stock of gold from London; and the poor old fellbw, it 
is said, forgot the exact spot in the garden where he had deposited ft. 
My point is that English critics of the Indian people should be rather 
sparing in their ridicule of the Indian people's habit of hoarding and 
love of gold coins. T find Indian members of the Currency .Cbmtnis- 
sion pulling their signatures to such statements in the Currency Odm- 
mission'a Eeport; but about at least one of these members I can say 
somethjng which the House will appreciate. The House is probdbly 
awj^irc thal in 1912 Sir Vithaldas Thackersey moved a Eesolution on the 
subject of the establishment of gold currency in India. Sir Maneckji 
Ladabhf^y, then simple Mr. Dadabhoy, was a Member of the Imperial 
Council; and he supported that Resolution. In doing so he said that 
a gold currency was a natural development from the gold standard,. 
”The dangers of the habit of hoarding of the Indian people,*^ he said, 
“are exaggerated and their habits have now changed”. I drawf the 
'special attention of the House to these remarks. The remarks ^ 
categorical, Ttte says first that the Indian people's liabits of howding 
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are exaggerated, and he also says that they have now changed. These 
wore changed before 1912. Now I want to point out just one thing, 
and it is very amusing. After 1912 and for the last 12 or 14 years the 
period has been precisely one in which people had not much gold coin 
to handle. Eelying on the Indian Currency Commission's^ Eepcrt, am 
I to believe that the Indian people have now learnt the habit of hoarding 
gold? Am I to believe that they have learnt the habit when they could 
not handle gold? Is it possible that people who could not handle gold 
will acquire the habit of hoarding it? That is the beauty of the whole 
situation. A member of the Commission makes a specific admission in 
1912 that people have lost the habit of hoarding gold and therefore the 
time is ripe for the Indian Government to go ahe^ with gold currency. 
And now in this Commission's Eeport the same member puts his 
signature to this charge against the Indian people that they have acquired 
the habit of hoarding gold. Such is the value of the Commission’s 
Report. That is the stick with which the Finance Member wonts to 
' beat us. 

Then I will not go into other things here. I can quote Mr. Gillan 
who also gave his testimony in 1912; and even in Professor Keynes' book 
you have ample evidence to show that though the habit of hoarding still 
exists he is not against giving people a gold coin if they want it, because 
he says that habits are likely to change even by reason of their being 
ghen'such gold coin to handle. Then there is Sir Samuel Montagu. 
It would be tedious to read all these passages but anyone can verify my 
references and find out whether I am right or wrong. Besides Sir 
Samuel Montagu—and the best testimony of course in this matter is 
that of a banker—there is Sir James Begbie, who was a member of 
the Commission in 1913. He has given very good evidence on this point 
and he has written I think a minute of dissent in which he says “ Go 
ahead with the gold currency in India ". 

Now the next point I want to take up is this. The Government of 
India have adopted this gold currency policy as a deliberate policy from 
the year 1893. Now consider what the position was in 1893. There were 
several options open to Government when the mint was being closed. 
The options were: pure paper currency and the use of the printing press 
as a mint; that proposal of course this Government had no reason to 
accept as some Western countries did adopt. The second was bimetal¬ 
lism ; but Government could not come to an agreement with the. foreign 
nations and therefore they could not have bimetallism. Therefore the 
only course open to them in l893 was a gold standard and gold currency. 
They deliberately accepted that proposal, that policy, and went ahead 
with it, and we can bring up the continuous tradition of the Government 
of India in this matter from the Fowler Commission up to the year 1922. 
Then in the year 1922 Sir Vithaldas Thactersey moved his. second Re¬ 
solution on gold currency; and the Finance Member's own predecessor) 
0ir ilalcolrn Hailey (I cannot quote his own words, but you can find it in 
the;proceedings) said "You want a ^larantee for establishing a . mint in 
India* Sere on the floor of this House I give a guarantee that you can 
have soon as you want it**. If that is, to .be the ,position, India is 
to A gold mint for minting gold coins, as soon as India wants it, then 
what . become of the evidence that I have placed already before this 

a total of 103 or, 104 witnesses, 98 witnesses give testk 
mony in flivour of the adoption of gold currency immediately and if only 
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6 people are against, then what is the inference to be d^awA? When I 
mentioned this, analysis of witnesses, I found one thing on close sorutii^ 
that the cleavage of opinion, the difference of opinion ran along racial lixiee. 
Every Indian almost as a rule was in favour of gold currency and every 
European almost as a rule was against gold currency in India. We know 
there are exceptions—one or two exceptions on this side and one or two 
exceptions on the other side; but these exceptions only go to prove the 
general rule that the cleavage of opinion even on this matter unfortunately ^ 
goes along racial lines, the English people saying that India should not* 
be §iven a gold coin and gold currency and Indian people claiming a gold 
coin and gold currency, even with the support of the Government of India. 
What else is the meaning of the scheme which was put before the Com¬ 
mission by Mr. Denning and by Sir Basil Blackett? I am prepared to 
take them at their word in regard to that scheme. I will just refer to 
the scheme. The scheme, as I said, brings up the tradition of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India pursued for the last 80 or 35 years about establishing 
a gold mint in India and making gold coins current in India. If anybody 
thwarted their purpose it was the Some Government and even When in 
one case the Secretary of State and the Government of India agreed be¬ 
tween themselves to have n. gold coin in India, it was the British Treasury 
that came in the way. First of all, there were technical difficulties about 
qualifications and so on. Then there were legal difficulties; and between 
the two difficulties they prevented India' from having a gold cc»n. In 
fairness to the Government of India I must say this: from a perusal of 
official papers I have been absolutely convinced that the Government of 
India did always intend to establish a gold m;int and gold cun*ency in 
India and they have kept up the tradition. That tradition has been con¬ 
tinued even in the present scheme which has been submitted by the 
Finance Member and by Mr. Denning before the Commission; but there 
is of course one little thing—in ending the last paragraph; of course 
it is stated there and T can see there must be reason for that—that the 
question of gold supplies to India must bo taken into consideration* I 
also admit that; but just some time back I put before this House the view 
that this difficulty is not an insuperable one if the Government of India 
really mean to give us a gold mint and a gold coin. There is a plethora 
of gold in America; and certainly w'e can come to some arrangement with 
America for obtaining oiu* gold. I suppose the scheme also mentions 
that—these two officers have deliberately stated that—it is possible to come 
to some arrangement with America itself for our supplies of gold. Th^ 
what about the question of cost? They have said even on that point 
that we must take our courage in both our hands and go ahead, because 
they themselves regard that that is the real ultimate solution of this 
whole problem. It is no use tinkering with the ouiroticy problem to have 
a little thing here and a little thing there; only if you establish a gold 
standard and follow it up immediately by a gold currency and open a 
'mint and keep gold free to come in and go out, then you do the right thing 
with regard to the currency policy, and, as I have previously,.stated, you 
give the people some means in their own self-reliant hands to set right . 
the currency policy when it goes wrong* All the great names of Finance 
Members may be mentioned in this connection as having favoured gold 
currency, Meston, Fleetwood Wilson and so on^ And I have just quoted 
Sir Malcolm Hailey. And unless I may presume that he was acting in a 
dishonest manner, Sir Malcolm Hailey could not have given that explicit 
assurance and that specific guarantee that as soon as India wanted a 
gold mint and gold currency, India should have it. Now, fortunately this 
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Commission has been appointed, vevidence has been recorded; and what 
further proof is required that India does want gold coin and gold currency ? 

So I would summarise the position thus. Indian sentirnent is against 
the Finance Member. Indian theorists are against him. His own scheme 
is against him. His scheme is not as good as the tradition of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. His evidence is not as good as .his scheme. His Bill 
is not as good as his evidence; and he himself is not as good as his BilL 
That in a few words is the real summing up of the position of the present 
jF'inance Member. I have before my mind’s eye a chart he has automati¬ 
cally drawn about , his tendencies in this matter. In the scheme I find 
him an ethusiastic advocate of gold cnrreiu\v, saying explicity that the 
problem cannot be solved unless you do this. At the end of the scheme 
he puts in a certain sentence raising a small difficulty, but that is not 
such a large difficulty as to obscure the benevolent purpf)se of the whole 
scheme. Then the Commission gives him two options, in the rn/itter of 
sale and purchase of gold. The Commission recommends two methods, 
to sell gold or gold exchange, and in the Bill what do we find? He gives 
the g6-by to gold bullion, yet calling that a gold bullion standard, and takes 
gold exchange. Now, what is the effect of this exchange? Can we see 
the face of gold under this arrangement? If you give your gold exchange, 
it necessarily amounts—I am open to correction—how will it operate? 
You vnW get perhaps—of course people may correct me—a draft say on 
London say or some foreign country. That will servo your purpose. But 
so far as India is concerned, you wnll not see the face of gold- The Com¬ 
mission did recommend that, absolutely without making any (condition 
that it was either for internal or external purposes, ^old must be given. 
But the Finance Member takes upon himself the responSiibility of making 
a departure from that Commission s Beport in this cas(‘. Now, I ask 
this House, if the Finance Member is to be perrnittedf to make a depar¬ 
ture fmni the Currency Commission s recommendation, why should not 
this House be allowed to make a departure also? The difference will 
be only this, that his departure would be reactionary, ours would be 
progressive and in the right direction. Therefore, I am calling upon this 
House to deliberately make this departure from lh(* Currency Commission’s 
report. 

But J will not weary this House. The House, of course, has, T know, 
been wearied. But I think if the House applies its mind to this one ques¬ 
tion that this currency problem can be solved only by intnxlucing an 
honest gold standard and gold currency into this country, then of course 
the House would not feel tired at the discusKion of this question. T shall 
feel obliged if any Members of this House will point out the flaws in the 
line of argument I have followed. I will welcome contradictions, I‘will 
welcome corrections. But if in the aggregate what I have said is sound, 
then I think the House will unanimously support me. ' ^ 

The Assembly then adjourhed till Eleven of the Clock on Mortdav. 
the I4th March, 1927. " 
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The Aesembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Tonga Stand in Pauijament Street near the Entrance to the 

Assembly. 

888. *Vb. Amai Nath Dutl: (a) Has the plot of land on the west of 
the Parliament Street near the Assembly entrance in New Delhi, where 
tongas stand, been leased? If so, to whom? 

(6) Is it a fact that tongawallas standing on the plot of land ejc chafed 
J anna each? If so, by whom? 

(c) If the land has not been leased to anybody, do Government pro¬ 
pose to put a stop to the charge of % anna? 

(d) If the land has been leased do Government propose to set apart 
some other plot for a tonga stand? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) The plot of land in 
question has been constituted a municipal tonga stand and it is under the 
control of the Imperial Delhi Municipal Committee. 

(6) and (c). Government have no information. 

(d) The plot in question was selected as being most convenient fw a 
tonga stand and there appears to be no reason to move the stand elsewhere. 

.\CCOMMOUA'riON OF THE AliMY HeaDCJI .iUTEIlS OeFIOES ly NeVV 

Delhi. 

889. *Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta: («) Is it a fact that the Army Depart¬ 
ment Secretariat has been located this winter in the Imperial Secretariat 
in New Delhi, while the Army Headquarters offices are located in the 
Temporary Secretariat in Old Delhi? If so, why? 

(6) Is it proposed to continue the above arrangement next year also? 

(c) Will Government please state the approximate number of (1) 
officers and ( 2 ) clerical establishment of the Army Headquarters and 
connected offices at present working in the Temporary Secretariat in Old 
Delhi ? 

(d) Is it also proposed to shift the Army Department Secretariat and 
connected offices at present located in the Imperial Secretariat in New 
Delbd to Old Delhi from next year? 

(e) Is it a fact that accommodation has been built for all these offices 
in the Imperial Secretariat Buildings in New Delhi? If so, why is A 

( 2161 ) ^ 
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proposed to locate them in Old Delhi and how is it proposed to utilize 
the accommodation in New Delhi? 

(/) Are Government aware that sufficient office accommodation, and 
quite a good number of residential bungalows (specially officers*) are lying: 
vacant in New Delhi? If so, why have not the Army Headquarters and 
connected offices at present located in Old Delhi been accommodated in 
New Delhi? 

(g) Have Government considered the possibility of finding deficient 
accommodation, if any, by shifting a portion of the temporary Public 
Works Department offices from the Imperial Secretariat Buildings in New 
Delhi to some other convenient buildings which are not in use at present?’ 

(h) Will not the proposed location of Army Headquarters and connect¬ 
ed offices in Old Delhi involve extra expense? If so, what is the justifi¬ 
cation for the same? 

Mr. O. M. Young: («), (b), (c), (d) and (e). There is not sufficient 
residential or office accommodation in New Delhi for the number of officers 
and clerks in Army Headquarters who at present come down to Delhi for 
the winter. It has therefore been decided to accommodate the offices of 
Army Headquarters in Old Delhi during 1926-27 and 1927-28. The Army 
Department has been located in the new Secretariat buildings this year, 
and wall probably remain there next year also. The total numbers of 
officers and clerks belonging to Army Headquarters at present working in 
the Old Secretariat are 82 and 230 respectively. In addition, there are 
9 officers and 58 clerks belonging to the offices of the Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance. 

(/) The answer is in the negative. The second part does not arise. 

(^) The location of a portion of the Public Works Department offices in 
the Imperial Secretariat buildings is a temporary arrangement, no other 
accommodation being available at present. 

(h) The extra expense, if any, is small. 


Annual Cost of the Simla Exodus from 1921 to 1926. 

890. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly give the total 
cost of the Simla exodus, year by year, from 1921 to 1926? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: The information is being 
collected and wall be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Substitution of Provident Fund for Pensions in the Different 
Departments of the Government of India. 

891. ♦Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government kindly state if 
any inquiries have been made in regard to the substitution of provident 

, fund for pensions in different departments of the Government of India? 
And what result, if any, has been arrived at? 

r h (b) Do Government propose to consult the wishes of Government em- 
’ plOyees, and give them the option to choose between the provident fund, 
and pension system? 

Tbe pibmoura Sir Basil Blackett: fet) I would refer the Honourable 
"Membeif’t6 the replies I gave on the 8rd February to Mr. Duraiswamy 
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Aij^angar’s starred question No. 91 and on the 4th instant to Mr* Joehi's 
staiTed question No. 722. 

(6) The point will be home in mind if and when the scheme materialises. 

$ 

Appointment of an Agent to the Governor Gkneral in South 

Africa. 

892. Q-aya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state when 

they expect to appoint an Agent to the Governor General in South Africa^ 
in terms of the settlement recently arrived at? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: The matter is under consideration. I regret I am 
not yet in a position to make any definite statement. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Is it to be hoped that Government will 
bear in mind that, as far as possible, an Indian should be appointed in 
that position? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: I have no doubt that the Government will bear in 
mind all suggestions that have been made in connection with this appoint- 
inent, Sir,‘ before it is made. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I take it that this particular matter 
is before Government? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: Yes, Sir, it is. 


Formation op a Separate Kannada Province. 

893. *Mr. D. V. Selvi: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
they have taken any action upon the Besolution moved by the Honourable 
Bao Sahib Dr. U. Bama Eau, in the Council of State on the 17th February, 
1926, regarding the formation of a separate Kannada Province upon a 
linguistic basis? 

(h) Have, they consulted the Local Governments of Madras, Bombay 
and Coorg on the subject-matter of the said Besolution? 

(c) If so, will they be pleased to lay the opinions of those Governments 
on the table? 

(df) Will Government be pleased to state if they have received any 
representations or resolutions from any places in the Provinces of Madras, 
Bombay or Coorg in support of the said Besolution? 

(e) If so, which places? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a), (b) and (c). The Beso¬ 
lution referred to was rejected by the Council of State and Government 
have therefore taken no action in the matter. 

(d) and (e). Besolutions were received in May and June 1926 from the 
Presidents of the Uppinangady, Udupi and Kasargod Taliik Boards urging 
the establishment of a separate Karnataka University and province. 

Exile of Maulanas Mohammed Ishaq ani' Mohammed Irfan from 
the North-West Frontier Province, 

8d4. Ohftiftnftur All Kluut; («) A]?e Government aware that 

Maulana Mohammed Ishaq of Mansehra and Maulana Mohammed Irfan 

A 2 
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of Hazara have been exiled from the North-Wefii Frontier Province and 
are not allowed to return to their homes? 

(b) Will Grovernment be pleased to inform the House when and for what 
offences the said gentlemen were exiled? 

(c) Do the Government know that in the year 1920 both of them were 
kept for an indefinite period of time in U. P. jails without any trial? 

(d) Have Government paid any allowance to those gentlemen during 
the long period of exile? 

(e) Are Government aware that Mohammed Ishaqs house was searched 
at the time of his arrest and that nothing objectionable was found there? 

(/) Are Government aware that at the time of Mohammed Ishaq’s 
arrest his property worth about Rs. 10,000 was spoiled by officials and 
that it has not yet been compensated for? 

(g) Do Government know' that M. Mohammed Ishaq still lives at 
Rawalpindi and in spite of constant demands of the important persons of 
the North-West Frontier Province nothing is given to him to enable him 
to meet his daily expenditure? 

(h) Are Government aware that in 1925, M. Mohammed Ishaq averted 
a pending riot at Rawalpindi and the Deputy Commissioner, Rawalpindi, 
recommended to the Punjab Government the cancellation of the banish¬ 
ment orders? 

(t) Are Government prepared now to allow* the said Maulanas to re¬ 
turn to their native province? If not, are they prepared to grant allow¬ 
ances to them from the date of their exile? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) to (i). I would refer the 
Honourable xMember to the answer given on behalf of Sir William Vincent 
on the 7tli September 1922, to Munshi Mahadeo I^rasad and to the answer 
that I gave to Mr, S. Sadiq Hasan on the 24th March last. I am making 
enquiries as to the other points raised by the Honourable Member, and 
will furnish him wdth any infomiation tliat is available in due course. 


Extkxsion or tite PaixcirLE or Recruitment for Post Offices in 
Calcuita and Hombay to adjacent Revenue Divisions. 

895. *^Mr. Srish Chandra Datta: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawm to Part I of the Circular No. 29, dated the 2nd September, 
1926, issued by the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs? 

(b) Will the Government state tlie principle on wliich recruitment for 
Post Offices in Calcutta and Bombay has been extended to adjacent Revenue 
Divisions? 

(c) Is a similar restriction in force in any other department of Govern¬ 
ment service? If so, w'hich? If not, why has the Postal Department been 
selected for such experiment? 

Sir Gaaen Boy; (<i) Yes. 

(6) Because many of the clerks working in Government and mercantile 
establishments in big cities like Calcutta and Bombay are drawn from the 
surrounding districts. 

(c) Government are not aware of such restriction in any other depart¬ 
ment. The restriction was considered necessary in respect of the Postal 
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Department, because it has been found that a candidate enlisting in an 
oflPce or Division far distant from his home is apt to put forward as a 
grievance that he is serving far away from his family and has tp maintain 
two establishments, as a remedy for which he either wants higher pay or 
asks for a transfer to a place nearer his home. 

Representation op Muslims in the Post and Telegraph Accoun|s 
Department and in the Subordinate Accounts Service. 

1896. ♦Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that there is no Muslim Assist¬ 
ant Accounts officer in the Post and Telegraph Accounts Department and 
that out of 73 appointments in the Subordinate Accounts Service only two 
are held by Muslims? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) is in the affirmative, what steps are 
being taken by the Government to increase the representation of the 
Muslims in these services? 

Muslims in the Subordinate Accounts Service. 

t897. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that some members of the Sub¬ 
ordinate Accounts Service have been promoted from the Civil Accounts 
Offices to the posts of Assistant Accounts Officer, Senior Accountants and 
Accountants in tlie Post and Telegraph Accounts Department? If so, are 
there any Muslims among them? 

(b) Is it a fact that some graduates have been appointed in this De¬ 
partment as direct probationers for the Subordinate Accounts Service and 
some clerks have boon a])pointcd in tlie Subordinate Accounts Service after 
being exempted from passing the prescribed Subordinate Accounts Service 
Examination, during the last four years, and that none of them is a 
Muslim? If so, why? 

(c) Is it a fact that in this Department in the past, some vacancies in 
the Subordinate Accounts Service were not filled strictly according to the 
order of seniority in the list of Subordinate Accounts Service passed 
clerks, and that on several occasions junior men in the waiting list were 
appointed to the Subordinate Accounts Service in preference to senior men; 
if so, was such a concession ever extended to any Muslim Subordinate 
Accounts Service passed clerks? If nc.t, why not? 

Muslims in the Office of the Accountant General, Posts and 

Telegraphs. 

1898. *Mr. Abdul Haye: Is it a fact that all posts of Superintendent 
Records (reserved for clerical staff) and establishment clerks in the office 
of the Accountant General. Posts and Telegraphs and its Branch offices are 
at present held by non-Muslims? 

Grant of Advance Increments to Clerks in the Post and Telegraph 

Accounts Department. 

1899. Abdul Haye: Is it a fact that ‘ advance increments ' have 
recently been granted to several clerks in the clerical service of the Post 
and Telegraph Accounts Department? If so, have any Muslim clerks been, 
granted such increments? 

fFor answer to this question, see answer below question No. 911. 
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Adequate Ebpebsentatioks op Muslims in the Office op the 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

1900. *Vx. Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that there is at present only one 
Muslim clerk in the upper division in the main office of the Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs at* Delhi out of a sanctioned strength of 
about 80 clerks? If so, what steps do Government propose to take to 
ensure the adequate representation of the Muslims in this office? 

(h) Is it a fact that seven clerks in the upper division have been re¬ 
cruited in the office of the Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, since 
its shifting to Delhi, and that not one of them is a Muslim? Will Govern¬ 
ment please state how many out of these seven clerks are Kayasths by 
caste? 

Non-Appointment op Muslims as Excavation Assistants in the 
Arch ^:ological Department. 

901. ’•'Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will Government please state if it is a fact 
that 3 new posts of Excavation Assistants (250—10—350 grade) were creat¬ 
ed in the Archaeological Department of the Government of India last yesa? 

(h) Is it a fact that all the three posts have been filled by non-Muslims? 

(c) Will Government please state the date or dates on which these 
appointments were made? 

(d) Is it a fact that before these appointments were made the attention 
of Government and the Director of Archeology was drawn to the paucity 
of Muslims in this Department by the Anjuman-i-Islamia, Simla, and in 
reply thereto the Anjuman was told that due regard will be paid to the 
claims of the Muslim community? 

(e) Is it a fact that these posts were not advertised and that they were 
filled without giving publicity to their existence? 

(/) Will Government please state what was the procedure adopted in 
making these appointments? 

(^) Is it a fact that one of these three posts has been given to a person 
who is a mere undergraduate and possesses no technical educational quali¬ 
fication, and that two or three months previous to this appointment, he was 
for the first time employed temporarily as a caretaker on Es. 100 per month 
in one of the Archseological centres? 

(h) Is it a fact that this gentleman's father was already employed in 
this Department? 

HSl. J. W. Bhore: (a) and (5). Yes; but of 9 appointments made 
recently in the ArchsBological Department, 3 were filled by Muslims. 

(c) The Director General of Archieology issued letters on the 17th Sep¬ 
tember, 1926, appointing the three candidates selected by him on probation 
for one year with effect from the 1st October, 1926. 

(d) The letters of the Anjuman-i-Islamia were received by the Director 
General of Archaeology after he had issued the letters of appointment. 

(e) Yes. The Director General of Archjeology has however been asked 
to give the widest publicity, when such posts are filled in future. 

(P Though the posts were not advertised applications were received and 
considered by the Director General of Archaeology who appointed the three 


iFar answer to this question, see answei^ below question No. 911, 
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candidates he considered to be the most suitable for the work. Two of 
those appointed had had excavation experience under the personal super¬ 
vision of the Director General of Archaeology. The third was a member of 
the stafi of the Archaeological Department and had assisted the Superintend¬ 
ent, Archseological Survey, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, at a number 
of previous excavations. 

(р) One of the candidates selected is an undergraduate, but a%’ just 
stated he had experience of excavation work. Before his appointment he 
was doing the work usually undertaken by an Excjavation Assistant during 
the hot weather season and nob that of a mere caretaker. 

(h) His father is not employed in the Archaeological Department. 

Revision of the Postal and Telegiiaph Codes. 

902. ♦Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that the Postal and Telegraph 
Codes are at present being revised under the orders of Government? 

(6) Will Government please state the date on which it was originally 
decided that these Codes should be revised? 

(с) To what establishment was this work entrusted, what is the name 
of the oflBcer who is in charge of this work and what is his monthly salary? 

(d) What is the monthly cost of the establishment which is engaged in 
this work of revision? 

{e) On what date was the work taken in hand? 

(/) What is the total cost which has been incurred by Government up 
till 28th February, 1927, on this work? 

{g) Was any time limit originally fixed during which this work was to 
be completed? 

(h) Have there been any extensions of the time since then? If so, how 
many and for what periods? 

(0 What was the total number of the pages of these old Codes? 

(/) Will Government please state what progress the work^^f revision 
has so far made and by what date it will be completed? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: (a) Yes. 

(6) July, 1923. 

(c) The work was entrusted to a number of officers aided by a small 
clerical staff. The officers now in charge are: Mr. S. P. Varma, of the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service, whose pay is Rs. 1,350 per mensem; 
Mr. P. N. Mitra and Mr. B. B. Bhattacharji, both of the Postal and Tele- 
graph Department, whose pay is respectively, Rs. 1,850 and Es. 1,050 per 
mensem. 

{d) The monthly cost of the establishment (additional to the figures just 
mentioned) is Rs. 2,170 per mensem. 

{e) The work was commenced in May, 1924. 

(/) Rs. 1,48,205, subject to the following remarks. 

{g) No. 

(A) Does hot arise. 

(i) Nearly 6^000 pages. 
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(j) Of the 27 Volumes to be printed one is complete, four are m the 
Press. The rest of the work is well advanced and it is hoped that it will 
be completed the end of the coming financial year. 

For the Honourable Memb^’s information I would add that in addition 
to the revision of the Manuals it became necessary for the same staff to 
undertake a comprehensive revision of the statutory Telegraph Buies to 
bring these into consonance with the International Begulationa in which con¬ 
siderable changes were made at the last International Telegraph Conference. 
A large part of the time* of the officers employed on the revision had also 
to be devoted to the unification of the rules in the different branches of the 
department and, more particularly in the case of Mr. S. P. Varma, to th^ 
details of the reorganisation of the Postal and Telegraph accounts in the 
commercial form they now take and which was a necicssary preliminary to 
the Code revision. 


Number of Mxjsjims appointed in the Office of the Auditok General 
AND Subohdinate Officts thereto. 

t903. ♦Mr, Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that at present there is not 
a single Muslim employed in the Subordinate Accounts Service nor is there 
a single Muslim Assistant ‘Accounts officer in the main offices of the Auditor 
General and Accountant General, Central Be venues? 

(b) Is it a fact that several members of the Subordinate Accounts Ser¬ 
vice have been promoted from otiier Accounts offices to the posts of 
Assistant Accounts Officers and Senior Accountants and Accountants in the 
offices of the Accountant General, Central Bevenues, but none of them is 
a Muslim? If so, will Government please state why no Muslims have 
been promoted? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to furnish a statement showing the 
number of new appointments given to Muslims and non-Muslims respec¬ 
tively in the office of the Auditor General and each of the offices sub¬ 
ordinate thereto during the year 1926? 

PaopoKTiON OF Muslims in the Clerical Establisfimext of the Office 
OF THE Commissioner, Northern India Salt Bevfnub. 

904. ♦Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will Government please state if it is a fact 
that the Commissioner, Northern India Salt Be venue, Delhi, has been 
directed by the Government of India that in future recruitment 3/4ths of 
the appointments in the clerical establishment of his office should be given 
to non-Muslims on the ground that tlie Government, believes there is a 
preponderance of Muslims in this office? 

(b) Will Government please state what is the proportion of Muslims and 
noii-Muslims in the ministerial and executive services of the Northern 
India Salt Bevenue Department? 

(c) If the answer to (a) is in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to issue necessary instructions that in those offices and Depart¬ 
ments under Ihe Gov(;rnment of India where there is a preponderance of 
non-Muslims in future recruitment 3/4ths of the new appointments should 
be reserved for Muslims? 

f^ar answer to this question, see answer below question No.'911. 
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Wie Edndilratde Sir Basil Blackett: (a) The answer is in the negative. 

(6) The information is as follows:' 


Gazetted officers. 
Non-gazetted executive 

Ministerial officers. 


10 Muslims and 
22 non-Muslims, 
officers. 35 Muslims and 
24 non-Muslims. 
77 Muslims and 
100 non-Muslims 


(c) The question does not arise. 


Muslim Rep;{esbntation in the Okeices of the Controller of Printing, 
Stationery and Stamps and the Deputy Controller, Central 
Printing Office. 

905. ♦Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
separately the number of Muslims and non-Muslims in the ministerial 
establishments employed at present in the Office of: 

(i) the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps in India, 

(ii) the Deputy Controller, Central Printing Office? 

(b) Will Government please state why the Muslims have not been given 
an increased share in the above offices, in spite of the fact that the attention 
of the Controller was drawn to the paucity of Muslims by the Anjuman-i- 
Islamia, Simla? 

(c) Is it a fact that on a reference made by the Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Simla, the Controller of Printing in December, 1926, replied tbaX he had 
looked into the matter and found that the Muslim community had re¬ 
ceived every consideration and were well represented. If so, will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state with what mathematical precision the Muslim 
community is said to be well represented in the above-named offices? 

(d) Are Government prepared to take steps to equalise the number of 
Muslims in the above offices when new vacancies are to be filled up in the 
near future? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mil^a: (rt) 

Muslims. Non-Muslims. 

(i) . . . . NU 6 

(ii) . . • . 4 15 

(b) No fresh recruits have recently been appointed in the Controller s 
Office. In the Centra! Printing Office the proportion of MusRms employed 
is now 21 per cent. 

(o) I believe that this is so, I am unable to understand the latter part 
of this question, the mathematical percentage has been given by me In- 
answer to part (b). 
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(rf) Nio. Government have never undertaken to make the Muslim repre¬ 
sentation in this ofl&ce equal to that of all other communities. In recruit¬ 
ing the desirability of removing undue preponderance of any one class or 
community is kept in view. 


Representation* or Mcslims in the Government of India Press, 

Delhi. 

906, ^Mr. Abdul Bays: (a) Is it a fact that there are very few Muslims 
in the clerical service of the Government of India Press, Delhi, and that 
most of them are in the lower scale of pay? 

(b) If the answer is in the affirmative, are Government prepared to 
take necessary steps to increase the representation of the Muslims? 

(c) Is it a fact that the posts of the Head Clerk and Accountant are 
both held by non-Muslims? 

(d) If the answer to (c) is in the affirmative, are Government prepared 
to appoint any Muhammadan capable to discharge those duties efficiently 
to the post of Accountant which is not at present permanently filled? 

(e) Is it a fact that a non-Muhammadan has recently been temporarily 
appointed to the post of the Accountant including the cashier's in preference 
to several Muhammadan candidates possessing more experience? 

^ nie Honourable* Sir Bbupendra Hath Mitra : (a) About 25 per cent, of the 
clerical posts are held by Muslims. They are graded according to their 
qualifications and service. 

(6) Does not arise. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) No. 

(e) No. A non-Muslim was appointed as Accountant and Cashier because 
he had qualifications possessed by no other available candidate. 


Muslim Officers in the Indian Stores Department. 

907. *Mr. Abdul Haye: Will Government please state what is the 
total number of officers in the Indian Stores Department and how many of 
them are Muslims? 

Th« Honoorable Sir Bhupendra Bath Mitra : The total number of officers 
at present in the Indian Stores Department is 53 of whom 1 is a Muslim. 


Nuhbisr of MosiiIus awd Non-Mcslims in the Ci,BBiCAt. Service 
IN THE Qoternment. OF Inoia Pkbjs, Alioabh. 

*Kr. Abdul Will Government be pleased to lay down a 

statebietbt showing the numbei: of Muslims and non-Muslims separately 
according to different scales ol pay In the clerical service in the Gk>vetnmenk 
Itess, idigaidi? 
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The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Kitra: The statement asked for is 
placed on the table. 


Statemefi^t showing different scales of •pay of the clerical staff held by the different 
communities in the Government of India Press, Aligarh. 


Scales of pay. 

Non-Muslims. 

Muslims. 

200--6—250 

Nil. 

1 

125-6—175 ^ 



100 -5—140 f 


i 

80—4—120 C 

7 

1 Nil. 

70-3—100 J 


! 

35—2—75 

.39 

i 6 

30 

Nil. 

1 1 

Total 

46 

1 8 

1 


Appointment oe Mlhammadan Examiners for tee Subordinate 
Accounts Service Examination. 


909. Abdul Haye: Is it a fact that no Muhammadan has been 

appointed as Examiner of any paper, other than local paper, in the Sub¬ 
ordinate Accounts Service Examination during the last 5 years? If so, 
whj ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I would invite the attention of the 
Honourable Member to my reply to unstarred question No. 239 on 19th 
March, 1926. 

Muslim Clerks in the Audit Office of the Indian Stores 

Department. 

1910. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that out of a total establishment 
of about 100 clerks in the Audit Office of the Indian Stores Department 
there is only one Muslim? 

(6) Will Government please lay on the table a statement showing the 
exact number of Muslims and non-Muslims in this office? 

Muslims in the Audit Office, North Western Railway, Delhi 

Division. 

911. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that not a single Muslim is at 
piesent employed in the Audit Office, North Western Railway, Delhi Divi¬ 
sion? 

(6) If the answer to (a) is in the negative, will the Government please 
state the names of the Muslims employed, giving in each case their monthly 
salary? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I propose to answer questions 
Nos. 896—^900, 903, 910 and 911 together. 

I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given by the Hon- 
Qurable Sir Charles Innes on the 27th January 1927, to Maulvi Muham- 
inad Yakub’s unstarred question No. 3. That reply hcdds good in the oa^e 
of the offices and departments referred to in these questions. 

f For answer to this question, see answer below question 911. 
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Muslim Officers in the Mmteo&ologioal Department. 

912. *Mr. Abdul Bays: Is it a fact that there is only one Muslim 
in the whole of the Meteorological Department? If so, what action 
do Government propose to take to increase the proportion of Muslims in 
ti)is Department? 

The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra: The answer to the first 
part of the question is in the affirmative. As regards the second part o£ 
the question the attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given by mo to part (b) of question No. 312 by Sardar Gulab Singh on the 
7th February, 1927. 


Muslim Clerks in the Railway Board Office. 


913. ‘^Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will Government please state the total 
number of clerks employed in the Railway Board Office? How many of 
these are Muslims? 

(b) Will Government please state how many clerks, both temporary 
and permanent, have been recruited during the last two years, and how 
many of them are Muslims? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: (a) The total ntimbor of clerks in the 
office of the Railway Board is 75 and but of these 14 are Muslims. 

(b) In all 34 clerks, both temporary and permanent, were recruited during 
the last 2 years and out of these 11 were Muslims. 


Inadequate Rkpuesenttation of Muslims in the Head and Divisional 
Offices of the North Western Railway. 

914. *Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Is it a fact that Muslims are very poorly 
represented in the North Western Railway Head Offices as well as in Divi¬ 
sional Offices? 

(b) Are Government prepared to take stops that in future more Muslims 
are recruited in these offices? 

Hr. A. A. L. Parsons: T would refer the Honourable Member to the reply 
given by the Honourable the Railway Member to Maulvi Muhammad 
Yakub’s question No. 3 on the 27th Januaiy last. We have not got informa¬ 
tion about individual offices, but the Agent of the Nonli Western Railway 
is very well aware of the policy of Government with regard to cornmumil 
representation and T will send him a copy of th(> Honourable Member's 
question. 


Exile of Maut^nas Mohammed Ishaq and Mohammed Irfan from 
THE North-West Frontier Province. 

915. ♦Mr. Abdul Haye: (a) Will Government please state when Maulana 
Mohammed Ishaq of Mansehra and Maulana Mohd. Irfan of Hazara were 
from the North-West Frontier Province? Is it a fact that they are 
of banishment and are not allowed to return 
to their hbmes in the North-West Frontier Province? 

(b) WiU Government please state under what law and for what offence 

these ordt^ were passed against them? 
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(c) Is it A fact that in 1920 also these gentlemen were detained without 
:a trial for a considerable period in the U. P. Jails? 

{d) Is it a fact that at the time of his arrest the house of Maulana 
Mohammed Ishaq was also searched but nothing incriminating or objection- 
.able was found? 

(a) Will Government please state where these two gentlemen are 
detained at present? Are they free to live wherever they like outside the 
North-West Frontier Province? 

(/) Are any allowances paid to them by the Government by way of 
maintenance? If not, why not? 

(p) Is it a fact that the Deputy Commissioner of Kawalpindi in 1925 
recommended that the orders of banishment against Maulana Mohammed 
Ishaq be cancelled? 

Qi) Are Government now prepared to cancel the orders against these 
two gentlemen? 

The* Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: I would refer the Honourable 

Member to the answer I have just given to a similar question by Baja 
‘Ghanzanfar AH Khan. 


Employment of an Austiialian Staff Officeh as an Instructor 
IN THE Staff College. 

910. *Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government be 
pleased to state: 

(a) if they have asked for the loan of an Australian staff officer for 
a term of three years, to act as an iustmetor va the Staff 
College, and if so, why, and what would be his pay? 

(h) how many other Australians are serving under the Government 
of India as military officers? 

(c) the reasons for selecting Australians to be military officers in 
India? 

Mr. G. M. Young: (a) The answer is in the affirmative. The reason is 
that the officer, who a student at the Staff College, showed promise of 
becoming a very efficient instructor. His pay is the same as that of other 
instructors of the same grades, namely, married rate, Rs. 1,830 a month, 
and single rate Rs. 1,700 a month. 

(1>) 11; 10 with units, and 1 on the staff. 

(c) The attachment of Dominion officei’s to units in India is in conformity 
with Imperial training policy. Owing- to distance and other causes, 
Australian officers nonnally come to India for training, while officers of other 
Dominions go to the United Kingdom. 

All charges on account of these officers are borne by the Commonwealth 
Government. 

The officer attached to the staff is counterbal^ced by an ladiaa Army 
officer who is similarly attached to the staff of the Australian Army. 
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Sale or Abversb Council Bills in Novembeu and December^ 

1946. 

917. ^Etasn Baliadur Sarlarax Hussain Oan; Will Government be 
pleased to state :j 

(а) what was the amount of the Paper Currency Eeserve which 

stood at the credit of India in the years 1913-14, 1917-18 and 

1925-26> reppectively ? 

(б) whether they authorised the Imperial Bank of India to issue 

the Eeverse Council Bills in November and December, 1926? 

(o) what was the extent of the demand and sale of the Beverse 
• Council Bills during the said period? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (n) The information asked for 
by the Honourable Member is given in the Report of the Controller of 
the Currency for 1926-26. 

(6) and (c). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to 
my reply to starred question No. 164 by Kumar Ganganand Sinha on the 
31st January 1927. i 


Conditions of Service op the Indian Unattached List. 

918. ''‘Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state if it is a fact that in the House of Commons in November 
last while replying to Bear Admiral Sueter Earl Winterton said that the 
Government of India had been asked to expedite the report placing depart¬ 
mental warrant officers of the Indian Unattached List exactly on the same 
footing as the British service warrant officers with regard to pay, leave 
allowances, etc.!? 

(h) If the answer be in the affirmative, what action have they taken on 
it? 

Mr. O. M. Young: (a) I presume the Honourable Member is referring 
to the earlier question which was asked by Bear Admiral Sueter on the 
12th July 1926 and Lord Winterton s reply. Government are not aware 
whether Lord Winterton subsequently in November said that he would 
ask the Government of India to expedite the report mentioned in his 
answer of the 12th July. 

(6) As I stated in the reply which I gave on the 1st March to starred 
question No. 686, Government have been corresponding wdth the Secre¬ 
tary of State for some time regarding the conditions of service of the 
India Unattached List, and revised rates of pension have already been 
promulgated. A report was actually sent in November 1926. 


Conventions and Recommendations rklating to Seamen adopted 
BY THE 9th Session op the International Labour 

CoNPERENCB. 

9ld. ^Kbaa Baliadur Sarfaraz Huzsain Khan: (a) Will Government 
please state what action they have taken to give effect to the Conventions 
and Recommendations passed at the 9tb Session of the Geneva Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference to ameliorate the conditions of Indian seamen? 
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(6) If no action has as yet been taken, do they propose to take any in. 
the near future? If so, when and what? 

The Honourable Sir Oharlee Innes: The Conventions and Becommen- 
dations in question are being examined by the Government of India, but 
no decision has as yet been reached as to the action to be taken on them. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: A supplementary question, Sir. Do Government pro¬ 
pose to expedite the matter of considering the Conventions and Eecom"- 
mendations and take speedy steps to give effect to them? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: We will expedite it as much as 
we can, Sir. 


Eilease op Benoal Dktenus. 

920. *Khan Bahadur Sarlaraz Hussain Khan: With reference to Earl 
Winterton’s promise made in the House of Commons on 25th November, 
1926, while replying to Mr. Thurtle, that he will make inquiry from the 
Government of India regarding the possibility of releasing the prisoners 
who have been detained under the Bengal Criminal Law Ordinance Act, 
will Government please state: 

(а) if any such inquiry has been made? 

(б) if made, what was the Government of India’s reply to it? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (a) The answer is in the 
affirmative. 

(b) The Secretary of State has been informed of the views of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India as stated in this House. 

Convkuhion op the Super-Tax on Companies into a Corfohation 

Tax. 

921. ’^Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: (a) Is it a fact that in 
the House of Commons in November last, the Under Secretary for India 
said that a copy of Mr, Bannet’s question would be sent to the Government 
of India with regard to the conversion of the super-tax on companies 
into a corporation tax? 

(b) Have the Government received Mr. Bannet’s question? If so, 
what action, if any, have they taken in the matter? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (<i) The answer is in tiie affirm¬ 
ative. 

(b) The Government have not arrived at a final decision on the subject. 

Creation of an Indian Navy. 

922. *Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan: Will Government be 
pleased to state in detail the action hitherto taken and contemplated to 
be taken on the scheme of the creation of an Indian navy ? 

Mr. d. M. Young: It is impossible to give details of all the work that 
has been done during the past year and will be done this year, but I 
will furnish the Honourable Member with a statement of the more im¬ 
portant item!. 
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Appointment op JvD ^ Qit ^ with Indun Expbbience to the Judicial 
Committee op the Pbivy Council. 

923. *Kliaii Baliadur Sarlaraz HuMaln Kliaxx: With reference to the 
Judicial Committee Bill^ which passed the second reading in the House of 
Commons in December last and which provides for the appointment of 
two judges with Indian experience to sit on the Privy Council, ^ will Gov¬ 
ernment please state : 

(ir?) whether the appointments would be made on the recommends^ 
tion of the Government of India? 

(b) whether the words *'Judges with Indian experience’' would 

include an Indian? 

The Bonourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: (h) The Bill provides for 
appointments being made by His Majesty at whose pleasure jit will be 
to consult the Government of India* 

(b) I refer the Honpurable Member to what I said in moving a Keso- 
lution in this House on the 3rd February 1926. It is intended to send 
tiae best men who have the qualification of Indian experience and with¬ 
out radal discrimination. 

Grant of Protection to the Match Industry in India. 

924. '*^Elian Bahadur SaarlarJa Hussain Khan: Will Government please 
state when they expect to receive the report of the Indian Tariff Board 
on the question of the grant of protection to the match industry in India? 

The Honourable Sir Oharles Innes: The question of the grant of pro¬ 
tection to the match industry has not been referred to the Tariff Board, 
but the Tariff Board has been asked to investigate the whole position of 
the match industry in India, The enquiry is likely to be a long one and 
I am unable to say when we are likely to receive the Tariff Board’s Report. 

Mr. H. G- Cocke: A supplementary question, Sir. In the matter of 
an industry wh’ch has been inquired into by the Tariff Board, such as 
the match industry or the mill industry, would Govemmont say whether 
they would be prepared in exceptional circumstances to take any steps 
on the report' without waiting for th's Assembly to meet again and pass 
‘legislation? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes: I jun not quite sure what the 
Honourable Member means, but our usual practice regarding the Tariff 
Board is to publish the report as soon as we have arrived at our own provi¬ 
sional conclusions. 

Mr. H. O. Cocke: What. I intended to ask was whether, in the event 
of Government considering action necessary on receiving one of these re¬ 
ports, they can take action on that report, or whether it would be essen¬ 
tial to wait for this Assembly to pass legislation? 

The Honourable Sir Charlea Innes: That, Sir, would depend on the 
sort of action which the Honourable Member has in mind. In some cases 
we should certainly take action if we thought it necessary to do so. 

Appointment of Muslims in the Co-operative Department op the 

Di5t.hi Province. 

\ 

^. '*tiuax Bahadur Kakhdum dyed Bajan Bakah S^: (a) lie it a 
fact that in Delhi Province the population of Hindus and Muhamma^ns 
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is practically equal, aud that the distribution of the population in urban 
and rural areas is about 2:1? 

(6) Is it a fact that the two Inspectors of Co-operative Societies in 
Delhi Province, 5 Sub-Inspectors, one Liquidator and two Camp Clerks 
are all Hindu Jats? 

(c) Is it a fact that during the year 1925-26 only one Muslim Co¬ 
operative Society was registered by the then Muslim Sub-Inspector? 

(d) Is it a fact that practically * all existing Muslim Co-operative 
Societies were registered by the Muslim Sub-Inspector when there was a 
Muslim Assistant Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies in charge of the Delhi 
Co-operative movement? 

(e) Is it a fact that the present 4 Co-operative Societies in the city 
were organised by the then Muslim Sub-Inspector?- 

(/) If the replies to the above questions are in the affirmative, do 
Government proposef to consider the desirability of immediately appointing 
Muslims to tbe staff of the Co-operative Department of the Delhi Province ? 

Rejection of the Offer oF a Respectable Gentleman of the Delhi 
Provi’nce to work in an Honorary Capacity in the Cause 
OP Co-Operative Societies. 

926. *E:han Bahadur Makhdum Syed Ba]an Baksh Shah: Are Govern-^ 
ment aware that an offer to work in an honorary capacity to further the 
cause of co-operative societies by a respectable gentleman of the Delhi 
Province was rejected? 

Number of Hinpi: and Muslim Co-operative Societies Registered in 
THE Delhi Phovinoe from the 1st August, 19*26, to the 15th 

January, 19*27. 

927. *Khan Bahadur Makhdum Syed Ba|an Baksh Shah: (a) Will 
Government please state how many applications of Muslims to register 
Co-operative Societies were rejected and how many similar applications 
from Hindu Societies were rejected during the year 1925-26? 

(6) Will Government please state how^ many Muslim and how many 
Hindu Societies have been registered from 1st August, 1926, to 15th 
JanuarvL 1927, in the Delhi Province? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore: With your permission, Sir, I should like to reply 
to questions Nos. 925, 926 and 927 together. 

The information is being obtained and will be supplied to the Honour¬ 
able Member. 

Number op Mussalmans in the Delhi Educational Administration. 

928. ’''Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: In answer to certain questions of 
mine asked in March, 1926, about the number of Musalmans in tho Delhi 
Educational Administration, I was told that out of 290 appointments only 
27 were held by the Musalmans. Will the Government be pleased to 
state what steps, if any, were taken since then to remove this genuine 
grievance of the Musalmans? How many permanent appointments were 
made since then and how many of these permanent appointments were 
given to the. Musalmans? 
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Grants to Mb®ammadaii Schools in the Delhi Peovincb. 

929. KnWunsd Yakab: (a) In reply to certain questions of 

mine I was infonned in 1926 that the following were the figures of grant* 
tu-aid given by the Educational administration at Delhi. 

N^^recvrring grants* 

R«. 

Christian schools . ...... 31,000 

Hindu schools ' 13,000 

Muslim schools 


Itecttrring grants* 

Christian schools • • . . • 

Hindu schools • . . • . 

Muslim schools. 


21*9 per cent. 
64*6 per cent. 
13*9 per cent. 


Will Government be pleased to state, what steps, if any, were taken since 
then to do justice to the Mussalmans in this matter? 

(6) Will Government be pleased kindly to lay on the table a statement 
showing recurring and non-recurring grants paid to aided schools in the 
Delhi Province, arranged according to various communities, for the year 
1926-27? 


(c) If no non-recurring grants have been given to any Muhamm6tdan 
schccl, will the Government be pleased to state reasons. 


Edctcatiox of Muhammadans of thk Delhi Province. 

930. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will Government kindly state if it 
felt its responsibility towards the betterment of the education of Muham¬ 
madans constituting 40 per cent, of the population of the Delhi Province? 
If so, will Government very kindly state what policy it has adopted to 
achieve this end? 

Employment of Mussalmans as Teachers in Municipal and District 
Board Schools in the Delhi Province. 

931. *Maulvi Muha mma d Yakuh: {a) Will the Government kindly 
state how many teachers have been recommended by the Delhi Educa¬ 
tional OflSce to the Municipal and District Boards during 1926 for employ¬ 
ment in their schools, and how many of them are Musalmans? 

(b) Will Government kindly state if according to the Code Ponies of the 
Punjab, as followed by Delhi, such recommendations by the District Ins¬ 
pector of Schools were submitted to the Boards with the approval or 
through the Superintendent of Education, or were they sent direct by 
him to the Boards? If they were sisnt direct, will Government kindly 
state why Code Buies have not been observed in this case? 

Appointment op Muhammauans in the Education Department op the 

Delhi Province. 

932. Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that during the year 
the followiug new appointments paid fpom Government revenues were' 
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made either directly under the Superintendent of Education or under the 
Superintendent of Education as ex-officio Chairman? 


Secretary, Board of Secondary Education 

Mr. H. H. L. Chablani . 

. Hindu. 

Head Clerk of the Board . • , . 

Mr. Narain Das 

. Hindu. 

Second Clerk of the Board .... 

Mr, Anand Bihari 

. Hindu. 

Second Clerk of the Office of the Snperinten- 
dent of Education ..... 

Lala Bhim Sen 

. Hindu* 

Government New Cantonment School, Delhi 
Cantonment , . . • . 

Lala Riim Samp . . 

. Hindu. 

Government New Cantonment School, Delhi 
Cantonment ...... 

Lala Devi Dayal 

. Hindu. 


(b) Is it a fact that not a single Muhammadan has been appointed 
'during the year to a post paid from Government revenues? 

(o) Will Government kindly state if in making these appointments, the 
assurance given by the Education Secretary in his answers to my questions 
as well as to the supplementary questions by Nawab Sahibzada Sir Abdul 
rQaiyum »in clearest terms that the Chief Commissioner has promised 
that these matters will receive his careful attention has been duly 
respected? If it is not, do the Government propose to take any measures 
to get its assurance given on the floor of this House respected by the 
Departments under it? 

Appointment op a Hindu as Second Clehk in the Office of the 

SUPEIIINTENDENT H3F EDUCATION, DeLHI. 

93B. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that a post of second 
clerk fell vacant in the office of the Superintendent of Education, Delhi, 
‘>wirig to the termination of services of a Christian clerk, in the month of 
■October 1926? 

(b) Is it a fact that a deputation of the leading Muslim gentry waited 
upon the Honourable the Chief Commissioner of Delhi with their 
grievances and urged the appointment of a Muhammadan to the second 
clerkship then vacant? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Chief Commissioner listened to the grievances 
of the Muhammadan deputation and promised to look into the matter? 

(d) Is it a fact that this post of second clerkship was never ad\ertised 
in any newspaper, whether English or Vernacular, and no other means 
to its publicity was resorted to? 

(e) Is it a fact that notwithstanding any publicity about a dozen Muham¬ 
madans applied for it? Is it also a fact that one of them (Mahommed 
Masood) w^as a B.A. Honours, another (H. Mohammed Hussain) an 
Accountant with considerable experience of office work and submitted his 
testimonials to the effect? Is it a fact that all of the Muha,mm^^n 
applicants belonged to Delhi city proper? 

{fj Is it a fact that the post was not given \o any, Ikij^usalmai^ but Lala 
Bhim Sen w^as imported fmm the North West, Flrotitier Ihrovince for 
appointment as second clerk? 

(g) Is it a fact that this Lala Bhim Sen was only a Matriculate? Is 
it also a fact that this Lala Bhim Sen was much above the limit pres** 
cribed by'Government (26 years) and this age limit was clearly eontrov^ed 
in his case? * ? 
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(/i) Are Government prepared to take any steps in regard to this 
appointment ? 

Paucity of Muslim Teachers in the Delhi Province. 

934. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) With reference to the reply given 
by Government on the 24th March, 1926, to my question No. 1387 (d) re¬ 
garding the .pauqity of Muslim teachers that the reason was the want of 
suitable candidates, is it a fact that to obviate this reason the Anglo-Arabic 
College Committee passed a resolution to open J. V. classes and approached! 
the Government to recognise the J. V. class for the training of teachera 
which they contemplated opening? 

(b) Is it a fact that Government refused to accord recognition? 

(c) Is it a fact that in the Punjab and elsewhere such local efforts were 
encouraged and at Lahore besides the Government Central Training College,^ 
there are training classes attached to the local Islamia and D. A. V. Col¬ 
leges? 

(d) Will Government state the reason for refusing to accord sanction 
to the recognition of the class to be attached to the Anglo-Arabic College? 

Sanction of a Grant for the Moyyad-vl-Islam Orphanage anp 
Middle School, Delhi. 

935. ♦Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that an organisation, 
Dalit Udhar Sabha, (or the Society for the Eeclamation of the Depressed 
Classes) was lately organised at Delhi? 

(6) Is it a fact that Government have sanctioned a building grant of 
Es. 3,000 to this Society for a school started by the Society? 

(c) Is it a fact that a Moyyad-uMsIam Orphanage and Middle School 
applied for a building grant? 

(d) Are Government cognizant of the fact that no non-recun’ing grant 
has been given to any Muhammadan school during the year? 

(e) Do Government propose to sanction the grant to the above school ? 

Namhs of Casdidatus sent to the Central Drawing College and 
MED iciL College, Lahore, •for Training. 

936. *MaulTi MuhRmnuMi Yakub: Will Government kindly now give 
the names of candidates sent to the Central Drawing College and Medical 
College, Lahore, for training during the last five years? 

Award of Scholarships to Students of the Depressed Classes in the 

Delhi PRonNCE. 

937. *MauM Mnhanuaad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that the Government 
award scholarships to the students belonging to the depressed classes in 
the DelM Province? 

(3) Wfil the Government Undly lay a statement showing the award of 
t}u»e sdtolimhips to various depressed :olasse8 giving the oastea ai^. enudf- 
of the recipients for ^he last two years? 
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Representation op Muslims in the Education Department op the 

Delhi Province. 

938. *Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: (a) Is it a fact that iur reply to a 
question No. 1366 asked by me on the 22nd March, 1926, the Govem- 
ment stated that they were not aware of the issue of a letter to the edu¬ 
cational authority regarding representation of Muslims in the Delhi Edu¬ 
cation Department? 

(h) Is it a fact that a letter No. 3197-Edn., dated the 14th May, 1915, 
was issued to the Inspector of Schools, Ambala Division, the then educa¬ 
tional authority for Delhi, with a copy of it sent to the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Delhi ? 

(c) Is it a fact that according to this letter Muslims in the Delhi Edu¬ 
cational Department then had a share of 17 per cent, of the appointments 
in the District and Municipal Boards against their then population of 31 per 
cent. ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the effect of such instruction of the Administrative 
and Executive Head of the Province has been that the percentage of 
Muhammadan employees in the (Municipal and }Di|strict Board schools 
under the Department has been further reduced from 17 per cent, to 12*7? 

(c) Will Government kindly state if the above letter was afterwards 
cancelled? If not, will Government kindly state what were the reasons for 
the further reduction of the Muslim employees in the Department? 

Mr. J. W. Shore: Government are not in possession of information 
which would enable them to reply to these questions, but they have called 
for it and on receipt, replies will be sent to the Honourable Member. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub: Will Government be pleased to state for 
what purpose ten days are given to Government to make replies to ques¬ 
tions ? 

Mr. J- W. Shore: The Honourable Member will surely realise that 
the questions that he has put call for an enormous mass of detailed in- 
fonnation. Directly the questions were received they were referred to 
the Local Administration. He must know that the Government of India 
cannot be in possession of detailed information regarding the matters he 
has raised, and a reply has not yet been received from the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, Delhi. 


Extension op the Texila-Havelian Branch of the North W'estbrn 
Railway in the Direction of Abbottabad, Mansera, etc. 

939. ♦Nawab Sir Sahibaada Abdul Qaiyum: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state if they contemplate extending the Texila-Havelian branch 
of the North Western Railway in the direction of Abbottabad, Mansera 
and Gari-Habibullah, in the Hazara District of the North-West Frontieir 
Province? 

(b) Has the survey of the line been sanctioned, and if so, how far the 
scheme has advanced?. 

Mr. A. A. L. Paraona: (a) and (b). Yes. It is proposed to cany out 
the survey during the next financial year. 
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Improvement of the Road which links the Civil and Military 
Stations in the Gallis with Murree. 

940. '*'Nawab Sir Sahibxada Abdul Qaiyum: (a) Are Government aware 
that Murree, the summer Headquarters of the Northern Army Command 
and the largest Civil and Military hill station in the North Punjab, has 
no good road leading to it from the Abbottabad side passing through the 
Gallis and that the public is put to great inconvenience and expense on 
that accoimt by having to employ pack animals and coolies for transport 
purposes for about 85 miles? 

(b) Is it a fact that the present road, which links all the Civil and 
Military Stations in the Gallis with Murree, is liable to floods and land¬ 
slips from the hill-side and that the traffic is not infrequently interrupted^ 
in the rainy season? 

(c) Do Governihent propose to improve the road for wheeled traffic? 

Mr. E. B. Howell: (a) and (b). Yes, Sir. 

(c) No proposals have as yet been submitted to Government. 


Extension of the Kohat-Tual Railway to Parachinar in the 

Kurrum Valley, 

941. *Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Will Government be 
pleased to state if they propose to take up the project of the extension of 
the Kohat-Thal Rahway to Parachinar in the Kurrum Valley; if so, how 
soon, and if not, why nert? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: Government have had this extension under 
consideration for some time> but I am afraid I cannot say at present when 
it is likely to be taken up. For I understand that there are other pro¬ 
jects which are both more promising and of greater importance to* which 
precedence should be given. 

Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Are ^Government aware that 
land was taken up for this project, a certain number of houses were built 
and a good deal of progress was made? May I know what has become 
of all that? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I believe it is the case that wo took up some 
land, but I do not know what the present position is with regard to its 
utilisation. 

Kawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum: Will preference be given to this 
project on that account? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: I will look into the matter. I am afraid I am 
not very well acquainted with the details of this project. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

. Revision op the Electoral Roll for the Madras Landholders' 
Constituency of the Legislative Assembly. 

< 185. ,Mr. K. y. Bangaswami Ayyangar: {a) Has the attention of Gov¬ 
ernment been drawn to the action of the returning officer of the Madraa 
Landholders’ seat to the Assembly in issuing a Gazette revising the 
electoral toll of that coni^tituency between the date of hominatiou and*, 
the date of scrutiny of nomination? 
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(6) Are Government aware that as a result of that revised roll after 
the final roll was published the nomination paper of a candidate was 
rejected? 

(c) Do Government propose to make definite rules so that repetition 
of such revision may not occur? 

Mr. L. Graham: (a) Any action taken by the Beturning Officer in thia 
connection was taken in pursuance of the action by the Government of 
India and the Government of Madras which I shall proceed to describe. 
On the 23rd September, 1926, the Government of India received a telegram 
from the Government of Madras informing them that an application had 
been made for the preparation, under sub-rule (6) of rule 9 of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly Electoral Buies, of a list of amendments to the electoral 
roll for the Madras Landholders’ constituency of the Legislative Assembly. 
In supporting the application the Madras Government referred to the recent 
change in the qualifications for entry on the electoral roll for this consti¬ 
tuency which, in view of the nature of the qualification specified in para¬ 
graph 8 of Part I of Schedule II to the Legislative Assembly Electoral 
Buies, resulted from the amendment of Schedule II to the Madras Elec¬ 
toral rules by the omission of paragraph 20 thereof in consequence of the 
removal of the sex disqualification. It was obvious that so much of .the 
electoral roll as related to the Malabar District registration area would in¬ 
evitably bo seriously incorrect if it were not revised in the light of this 
amendment of the qualifications and the Government of India considered 
that it was preferable to undertake the preparation of a list of amendments 
even at that late stage rather than to let the election proceed on a roll 
which would have been seriously incorrect. They accordingly issued the 
necessary direction under sub-rule (6) of rule 9 on the 24th Septomber. 
The Madras Government in a notification of the same date fixed dates for 
the various stag;es in the preparation of the list of amendments* the last 
date for. publication of the final list being the 5th October, while the dates 
for the nomination of candidates and the scrutiny of nominations were the 
4th and 8th October, respectively. 

(b) The Government of India have no information. 

(c) The Government of India do not think that any amendment of the 
rules is required. The circumstances in this case were wholly exceptional,* 
the necessity for preparation of the list of amendments having arisen from 
a very recent amendment of the Electoral Buies. 

Construction op a Bailway from Rajbari to Jessore via Magura. 

186. Dr. A. Suhrawardy: {a) Will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) Whether it is a fact that a railway line was proposed to be 

constructed from Eajbari to Jessore via Magura (Bengal)? 

(ii) Wliether the initial survey of the line was made? 

(iii) Whether the Bailway Board is going to abandon the proposal? 

If so, what are the reasons for doing so? 

(b) Are the Government aware that great inconvenience is felt for 
want of railway communication between the places mentioned above"? 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons: (a) (i). Yes. 

(ii) A survey for a line of railway from Rajbari via Kamarkhali to 
Jessore has recently been sanctioned. 
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(iii) The proposal will be considered on receipt of the report. 

(b) Government have received no representations on the subject. 

Assistant Income-tax Officers in the Punjab. 

187. Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) Is it a fact that some posts of Assistant 
Income-tax Officers were sanctioned for the Punjab a few months ago? 
If so, how many? 

(b) How many candidates have been taken in those posts up till now 
and what are their names and qualifications? 

(c) How was the selection made? 

(d) Are any posts still vacant ? If so, how many ? 

(e) '^Did any B. Com. apply for the said posts? If so, how many? 

(/) Has any B. Com. been taken? If not, why not? 

(g) Do Government, in future, propose to give them preference? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: (a) Yes. Four. 

(5) to (/). The Government do not think it necessary to take special 
steps to collect this information. I may remind the Honourable Member 
that the appointment of these purely temporary officers to permanent posts 
will be subject to the approval of the Local Government. 

{g) I invite the Honourable Member’s attention to the reply that I gave 
on 16th September, 1924, to part (c) of his question No. 1995. 


'Class of Appointments provided for Candidates who have passed 
IN BOTH the Lower and Upper Division Examinations of the 
Staff StLECTioN Board. 

188. Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: (ja) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether a candidate who passes in both the lower and upper division 
-examinations of the Staff Selection Board (as an outside candidate) and 
is first given a chance in the lower division, where he is made permanent, 
is not recommended by the Public Service Commission for the upper divi¬ 
sion in any other Department and he has to look to his Department for 
promotion in future? 

(b) If so, do Government intend to alter this rule in future so as to allow 
the Public Service Commission to recommend a candidate to another De¬ 
partment even though he has been made permanent in the lower grade ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: {a) The only upper division 
e>iamination for outsiders, except the one that was held in November, 1926, 
and of which the results are not yet out, was held in 1920. The candidates 
who passed at that examination were asked to state whether they were 
willing to accept lower division vacancies. Those who accepted and were 
'Confimied in the lower division were not offered appointments in the upper 
division of other offices, as vacancies which occur are mostly temporary 
and are usually of short duration *and as it is impracticable to nominate for 
them men permanently employed in other departments. 

(h) There is no rule preventing the Public Services Commission hfom 
Tecommending an upper division vacancy a candidate who holds a per- 
ipanent lower division post in another Department but for the reasons given 
.jany such recommendation would usually be ineffective. 
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Appointments in the Clerical Service and as Probationers in the 

Subordinate Accounts Service under the Accountant General, 
Central Revenues. 

189. Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: (a) Is it a fact that recently the 
Accountant General, Central Revenues, invited applications fro;m gradu¬ 
ates for appointments in clerical services and for probationers in the Sub¬ 
ordinate Accounts Service? 

(b) Is it a fact that it was stated that the candidates should be 
M A 's, M-Sc-, and other graduates who have taken degrees with Honours 
of any University in the Punjab, the United Provinces and the Delhi 
Province ? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the advertisement in question excluded 
B. Corns, for applying for those appointments? 

(d) Are Government aware that B. Corns- are specially trained in 
Accounting and Auditing? 

(e) . If the answer to (d) is in the affirmative, do the Government in¬ 
tend to allow B. Corns- to apply for those posts in future? 

(/) Why was it inserted in the advertisement that the candidates should 
be graduates of any University in the Punjab, the United Provinces or the 
Delhi Province? 

(g) Was it meant to restrict the number of applicants from other Pro¬ 
vinces ? 

(h) If so, has this method ever been applied in case of the Staff Selection 
Board Examination? If not, why w’as it applied in case of the Accountant 
General, Central Revenues office? 

(i) Are Government aware that there are many candidates belonging^ 
to these very Provinces (Punjab, the United Provinces, Delhi) who have got' 
foreign qualifications or qualifications of other Universities than the above 
mentioned ? 

(j) If so, do Government intend to allow the residents of these Pro¬ 
vinces, without any regard to the University from which they have passed, 
to apply for the said posts in future? If not, w^hy not? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The information is being collected 
and a reply wdll be sent to the Honourable Member in due course. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS REGARDING 
PETITIONS RELATING TO THE CURRENCY BILL. 

Mauivi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural); I beg to present the Report of the Committee on Petitions. 
These petitions relate to the Bill further to amend the Indian Coinage Act, 
•1906, and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, for certain purposes. The 
number of these petitions is 304. As all these petitions are identical we 
have decided to treat thein as one petition and have directed that it be 
circulated in extenso as a paper to '^^he Bill. Sir, I present the Report. 
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Second Stage — contd. 

Expenditure from Mevenue —contd. 

Demand No. 18—Salt. 

Mr. President: The House will now proceed to consider Demand No. 

18 . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member): I beg to move: 

“ That a sum not exceeding Ks. 87,27,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the chaiges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of ‘ Salt 

Desirability of increasing the Consumption of Salt in India and of making 
India self-supporting in the matter of Salt. 

Mr. O. Buraiswamy Aiyangar (Madras ceded districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Bural): I have tabled a motion that the Demand under 
the head ‘ Salt * be reduced bv Es. 1,500. 

In moving for a reduction of expenditure under this head I was obliged 
to do so because under the Government of India Act Eules and Standing 
Orders I cannot ask for an enhancement of the Demand. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, I would have been pleased if only I had been permitted to request the 
Government of India to enhance this Demand by Es. 44,33,000, and I 
shall presently show what I mean by that enhancement. In the matter of 
nation-building, I should consider that a sufficient supply of salt for 
consumption by the population is one of the foremost things. On the 
other hand, the nation-building operations in this country are carried on, 
by three processes. One is by reducing the consumption of salt as much 
as possible, the other is by distributing opium as freely as possible and 
the third is by advertising liquor on a large scale. The first two are done 
by the Government of India and the last has been transferred to the pro¬ 
vinces as a transferred subject. I request this Government seriously to 
consider the value of enhancement of the consumption of salt as increasing 
the health of the population. To that end I will place before the House 
some figures about the growth of population. Comparing the census figures 
of 1911 and 1921 we find that the population in India has increased only 
plus 1«2, whereas in ^England and Wales it has developed by 6’03 per 
cent. In both countries there were in the interval the effects of war. Unlesa 
it be that from England and Wales a less number of people went to the 
War than from India, we cannot understand this difference or disparity 
in the increase of population except by the fact that in this country no 
steps are taken for improving the health of the people. To speak of Health 
Weeks, Baby Welcomes and other things—they are simply political shib¬ 
boleths when really you are not caring for the health of the people and 
are not doing things which are calculated to improve the population. I 
therefore call the serious attention of the Honourable the Finance Member 
to this subject and ask him to make up his mind to spread the consump¬ 
tion of salt in various ways, of which one will come later on in the Finance 
Bill, namely, the reduction of the salt duty. But for the present I shaH 
impress upon him the necessity for making arrangements for larger pro¬ 
duction of salt in this country than what has been done in the past. I 
have menttoned to you the figures of the development of population during 
the two census periods, 1911 and 1921. May I give you a few details^ 

( 2186 ) 
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which will go to show how intermixed the consumption of salt and the* 
growth of population are. We find from the figures collected by the Taxa¬ 
tion Enquiry Committee that in the Punjab the consumption is 10*26 lbs. 
per head, in Sind 10*41, in Bajputana and Central India 10«69, Bihar and 
Orissa 10*97, in the United Provinces 10*98, in the Central Provinces and 
Berar 11*56, in Bombay 13*94, Bengal 15*24, Burma 18*54, and Madras 
18*88. Comparing these figures with the growth of population in some of 
these centres you will find that in Sind while it is 10*41 lbs. consumption the 
population has gone down by minus 6*7, in Bihar and Orissa while it is 
10*97 consumption minus 1*4 is the growth of population, in the United 
Provinces while it is 10*98 lbs. consumption the population ha.s decreased 
by minus 3*1 per cent., in Bengal while it is a little more than 15 lbs. 
consumption the population is plus 1*5, in Burma where there is a little 
larger consumption, that is, 18*54, the population has increased by 9*1, 
and in Madras where it is 18*88 lbs. consumption the population has gone 
up by 2*2. Dr. Batan who is considered an authority on salt describes 10 
lbs. as the quantity required, evidently not to maintain the body in health, 
but to keep the body and soul together. We find that in England the 
consumption is 40 lbs. per head, and in Portugal 35 lbs. per head, and with 
all that»there is no salt duty there and free consumption of salt takes 
place. Now, I ask Government to consider this problem seriously and to 
see whether it is not necessary for them also to promote more consumption 
of salt in this country than what they have been allowing the people to 
do in the past. Sir, I will take not th'e extreme 20 lbs. for which Mr. 
Gokhale pleaded before Government and which was based on the authority 
of the highest medical officers, but I wdll take it at 15 pounds. Even cal¬ 
culating at that rate roughly the consumption of salt in this country must 
be 6 crores of maunds every year. Putting alongside of it the salt that is 
necessary for cattle and horses, as agriculturists w^ould rather forego their 
own salt than deny salt to the cattle which they want to keep in good 
health, I would say that 7 crores at the very least are necessary to make 
provision for human beings, for cattle and for industries and other pur¬ 
poses. Therefore, Sir, I put it as a rough estimate that 7 crores of maunds 
will be necessary for production in this countrv , and I calculate 4 annas as 
the highest amount that is necessar^’^ for the manufacture of one maund of 
salt because I am aware that this Government is trained in the school of 
extravagance and will not leave its habits all of a sudden. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, the real cost per maund for production cannot be more than 2 annas 
but I put it at 4 annas. This Government is purchasing salt at 3J annas 
per maund. Therefore, putting 4 annas as the total cost for production 
of one maund, I put the total cost for 7 crores at If crores and therefore 
it is that I said that this Government can be justified in asking for 44 and 
odd lakhs more under this Demand only if they will satisfy the two condi¬ 
tions of mine. The first is, stop the imported salt. We find year 'after 
year salt is being imported to a country like India which is surrounded on 
all sides by salt seas, which has got salt mines, salt lakes and so many 
other sources of supply. Still my Bengali friends are not ashamed to eat 
Liverpool salt, the salt imported into Bengal from a foreign country. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdw^an Division: Non-Muhammadan Eural): 
Who says that Bengalis eat foreign salt? 

Mr. Oi Duraiswamy Aiyangar: The Taxation Committee says that. 

Mr. Amar |fath Dutt: The non-Bengali population of Bengal use it and 
hot the people of Bengal. 
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Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Mr. Neogy and Sir Walter Willson con¬ 
tended that the imported salt is white salt but the Madras salt is brown 
salt. 

Hr. K. Ahmed (Eajshahi Division: Muhammadan Eural): The Madras 
salt is dirty salt, and the Liverpool salt is clean. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: It cannot make him dirtier than he 
is. 


Mr. K. Ahmed: I protest against this remark, Sir, because my Honour¬ 
able friend seems to have gone beyond the limit by levelling a personal 
attack on me which is unparliamentary and unjustified .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member has invited this 
by his own remarks. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: 1 consider it a great humiliation that this 
country should import salt from foreign countries when it can afford to 
produce all the salt that is necessary for consumption in this country and 
even export to other countries, if need be. My first suggestion is that the 
import of salt must be prohibited by a heavy import duty and the worst 
of it is that we find that in this country the duty on imported salt is the 
same as the excise duty on salt produced in India. Can anything be more 
shameful and more humiliating than this? There is a proverb in English 
which speaks about carrying coals to Newcastle. It is not so absurd as 
saying carrying salt to the Bay of Bengal. Sir, I invite this Government 
first to stop the importation of salt. If there be a man in this country 
who wishes not to eat the salt of this country, who does not want to be 
faithful to this country, I invite him to eat foreign salt with the higher 
imported duty than the duty levied on salt produced in this country. 

Mr. E. Abmed: I am sorry for the dirty salt and its taste. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: With all the attempts that'we human 
beings are making to imitate the West, we have not become white. But I 
assure you that by a simple process the Madras salt can be made as white 
and fine as the imported salt. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Is the Honourable Member entitled to make any 
remarks about the complexion of a particular Member? 

Mr. C. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, I refer to my own colour. They 
must not levy additional charges and I am afraid even the amendment of 
the Madras Salt Act is a step towards the enhancing of the salt tax. If 
these two conditions are satisfied, I certainly think that the production of 
salt in this country can be enhanced. One other question that I would 
place alongside this is the problem of unemployment. We find salt 
factories are being closed year after year. You wUl find in the 'budget 
demand under Madras a deduction of 40 thousand rupees on account of 
the closing of the salt factories. 80 per cent, of the salt consumed in this 
country is imported. On the other hand I would ask Government to 
^develop these industries, create an additional number of factenes all along 
the coast line, give more room for the employment of Indians and solve 
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the problem of unemployment. I will quote a passage from page 143 of 
the Taxation Committee report: 

“ The first point is one that affects any proposal for concentration of manufacture 
and consists in the fact that, both in Madras and in Burma, the manufacture of salt is 
in a large measure a subsidiary industry to agriculture. Though many of the holdings 
of the licensees taken by themselves are uneconomic, the manufacture takes place in 
the hot weather and gives employment to agricultural labourers at a time when there 
is little work in the fields. The necessity for such subsidiary employment is constantl}^ 
being insisted upon as one of the chief economic necessities of India, and the existence 
of an industry that supplies it is a matter to be taken seriously into consideration in any 
proposals for concentrating manufacture so as to be able to place it on a sounder ' 
footing from a purely commercial point of view.” 

I hope Government.will take this seriously into consideration and see that 
more employment is also created for the agriculturists in the o8 seasons, 
that more salt is produced in this country and better health is safeguarded 
and developed by this benign, benevolent Government. (Mr. K. Ahmed :i 
‘‘By tti-king dirty salt?*') 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member who has 
moved this motion did not inform me or the House in advance what was the 
subject about which he proposed to speak. But I think he has raised two 
subjects. One is the desirability of increasing the consumption of salt 
in India and the second is the desirability of making India self-supporting 
in the matter of salt. His remedy on the first point, namely, to increase 
vhe consumption of salt is, I understand, to abolish the duty or to reduce 
the duty. I pointed out the other day that having regard to the present 
level of prices the salt tax at Es. 1-4-0 a maund is at present less burden? 
some than the salt-tax at one rupee a maund before the War. Four aimas 
of tax at the present moment means about a crore and a quarter 
of revenue. Having regard to the present position of the Government's 
Budget, I think it is obvious that we are not able to spare the revenue 
from salt at the present moment. We have a programme this year to get 
rid of the provincial contributions, and now that we know that Is. 6d. 
is finally settled (Hear, hear.) (Afr. Jamnadas M, Mehta: “Not yet 
the question of the provincial contributions may perhaps be again re¬ 
ferred to without my being accused of having some ulterior motive in 
mind other than the very desirable motive of getting rid of the provinciaL 
contributions. The provincial contributions are a first charge this year,, 
and the time has clearly not come when we can make big efforts to deal 
with our taxation in the dirQ<ction of reduction. So much for the genera! 
question of a reduction of the duty on salt. I have no doubt that this 
IS not the last opportunity that I shall have of speaking on his subject this 
year. 

With regard to the second question, that of making India self-supporting 
in the matter of salt, I informed the House last year that in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Taxation Inquiry Committee, the Govern¬ 
ment ititended[ to appoint a special officer to inquire into the whole case 
with a view to considering whether there was a case to go before the I'ariff 
Board. The special officer has been on duty and has just recently sub¬ 
mitted a report. That report is under the consideration of the Gtevemment. 
We have not had any time to consider it yet. If there is a primd facie case, 
for the Tariff iBoard, the matter will be referred to them. At present I am 
not in a position to m^e any statement in regard to the probabilities in the 
matter. I would suggest that the Honourable Member should be satisfi^ 
with having raised this interesting point and sKouId now agree to withdraw^ 
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his motion and let the House proceed to discuss the other points under 
consideration. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas: May I ask a question of the Honourable 
Member? Will the report of that special officer be published and circulated 
to Memoers of the Assembly when the Government have made up their 
mind about it? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I am not sure in what form the 
report has been made, but certainly either the report itself or the contents 
will be made known to the Assembly. ^ 

Mr. President: The question is: 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Salt * be reduced by Rs. 1,600.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President: Mr. Jogiah and Mr. Nilakantha Das have a motion for 
a cut of Es. 1,600 each on the paper. I do not know whether they intend 
to move it. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): I will 
move it, Sir. 

Manufacture of Salt on the Orissa Coast. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das: Sir, I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Durai- 
swamy Aiyangar, has perhaps covered a spacious ground and has dealt with 
points regarding the salt tax and subjects in connection with the coming 
Madras Salt Act (Amendment) Bill, has criticised the administration of 
the Salt Department and has hinted at various other things. I know my 
friends on this side are also very anxious to go to Army, Income-tax and 
Opium very soon. I shall therefore very briefly speak on the manufacture 
of Orissa salt in moving this amendment. Sir, the year before last I pro¬ 
posed a cut on this Demand for this particular item and pressed on the 
Government the necessity of reviving the manufacture of salt on the 
Orissa coast. In reply, there was something like a pious desire expressed 
that if anybody was willing to take the lease for manufacturing salt on 
the Orissa coast, the Government w^ould be ready to grant it. I do not 
know if this readiness was expressed publicly or whether it was at all 
advertised in the papers. “If someone comes forward to take the lease’*—I 
know that someone in Orissa will perhaps never come forward. My object 
was to ask Government either to manufacture salt on a monopoly system 
or induce and assist some capitalist to undertake the manufacture on the 
excise system. My object was to give subsidiary employment, as the 
Taxation Inquiry Committee rightly pointed out, to a vast number ci 
people in the coastal tracts of . Orissa, where moreover it is not only a sub¬ 
sidiary occupation of the people; but where, the land being subject to 
floods and droughts, practically this is the only occupation open to them. 

When to-day I am speaking on this subject in this House, I am remind¬ 
ed of those tracts where just at this time a famine is imminent. This year 
on the Chilka coast on account both of flood and drought there was no 
paddy crop, and I read in the papers only the other day that from the 
beginning of March those people had taken to living upon a kind of grass, 
a grass and its root called kanaka. It mary seem strange to fnany of my 
friends in this House for they are not in touch with the conditions pre- 
vailmg ip, those tracts in Orissa, but it is a fact that 7 or 8 years ago the 
grass which the people^were living upon was shown in the pre-relorm IxOcal 
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Council in the time of Sir Edward Gait, and the lattisr kindly went to 
those tracts on a visit, to see with his .own eyes how tfie people were 
living upon this grass. He was convinced, and so far as that year was 
concerned, he gave some lakhs of rupees. But that was no permanent 
relief. The permanent relief would be to give them their hereditary occu¬ 
pation. The Government are very careful about their revenue and their 
monopoly, but revenue and monopoly should not be the primary coninder^- 
tioD. The consideration of the happiness and well-being of the people 
should be the first and primary consideration of the Government. In the 
finances of the Provincial Government there is a Fund earmarked for 
Famine Insurance. We approach the Local Government there in Bihar 
and Orissa to come to the rescue of these unfortunate people, and that 
Government say ''We cannot give any subsidy for the salt industi^, for that 
is a concern of the India Government.When we come here, the India 
Government say, "Famine, flood, we do not know about that, we are not 
concerned with that, that is the duty of the Provincial Government." It 
is very f/pod to say such things at the Geneva Conferences when theTestricti* 
cd production of opium comes to be adopted; there perhaps it lies in the 
mouth of the British Indian Delegation to say that it is a provincial trans¬ 
ferred matter thereby somehow to avoid international obligation. But it 
is perhaps not doing full justice to take the same plea here. Here, we do 
not ex]>cct to be told that it is a provincial matter, and again when we 
go to the provinces, they direct us to this Assembly, to this Central 
Goveriiiiient—and in the meantime those people are dying on the sands 
of the sea beach. For surely either of the two courses are now open to 
them; they will either die in their homes of starvation, or they will, if they 
can afford it, migrate to some foreign place where they will either be street 
beggars, or may by a stroke of fortune happen to find some labour. 

I should hke some of the Honourable Members responsible for this state 
cf affairs in the Orissa coast some day to visit Orissa only for this purpose 
and to be convinced how far they are themselves responsible in bringing 
about famine, scarcity and homelessness in those tracts where salt was 
not only a subsidiary occupation of the people, but from time immemorial 
it w^as practically the only means of livelihood of the people in those coastal 
tracts. I press again upon the Government that those unfortunate people 
there are passing through a time of imminent famine and I hope the Gov¬ 
ernment will see their way to consult the Provincial Government, if need 
be, and at least as an insurance against famine, with the assistance of 
the Provincial Government, if possible and if need be—everything is pos¬ 
sible for the Central Goveniment, there is no question of possibility or 
impossibility here, to 6e sure—to allow those people to manufacture salt 
or at least to allow them to manufacture salt for home consumption as in 
1919 Sir Edward Gait actually did. 

I trust that the usual plea may not be taken that those were the days of 
salt scarcity and high prices after the War, which induced Sir Edward Gait 
to adopt an emergency measure. It was in fact a famine time of very acute 
suffering like this and many other years in those coastal tracts when Sir 
Edward Gait allowed the people to enjoy their paternal occupation as. a 
measure of relief, or, if I may say, is a measure of making amends, by 
directing the local oflBcial accordingly in this matter. With tkese few 
words, Sir, I press the motion on the Government. 

Mr. B. D|ts (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, in rising to 
support the motion moved by my iriend pandit Nilakantha Das, I am 
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enpojuraged to bring forward such a proposition beforo this House in view 
of the very conciliatory closing remarks of the Finance Member in his- 
budget speech. So far budget speeches of Finance Mcinbers have been all 
devoted as to how best to administer the executive machinery of the 
Central Government, and how to maintain law and order. But in that 
concluding observation in his last budget speech the Honourable the 
Finance Member remarked about the romance of surplus money in the 
hands of Ministers and Provincial Governments and their capacity to do so 
much for the masses fcy the extra money in their hands. He also observed 
that the promotion of human happiness in the provinces was also a matter 
of consideration for the Finance* Member of this Government. Therefore 
I was encouraged to put in a cut for the purpose for which my Honourable 
friend Pandit Nilakantha Das also moved a motion just now. 
Sir, two years ago, on a similar cut this House discussed thoroughly 
the problem of the manufeicture of salt in India; the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee which was then sitting, had not considered and 
worked out their scheme and yet we had an interesting debate to 
which Mr. Lloyd replied in this House. He said at the time that 
the Central Board of Revenue w^as considering vario\is propositions about 
salt manufacture in India in order to make India self-supporting. A few 
minutes ago we heard from the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that Gov¬ 
ernment have not come to any definite conclusion about making India 
self-supporting in the matter of salt. But I understood he was going to- 
refer the matter to the Tariff Board or some other body to consider the 
details of the scheme w’hether India can be self-supporting. But so far 
as I have understood the general recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, I think that the Committee w^as unanimous in its opinion that 
the Central Government should encourage salt manufacture not only by 
the moiiopoly system, which I find ray Honourable friend Dr. Paranjpye 
has specially advocated, but also by giving licenses to petty manufacturers. 
In para. 179, page 146, they say: 

** In places where manufacture by petty licensees is inevitable, leases of Government 
pans should one renewal be given on condition of .sale of the whole or part of the 
produce to Government . . . . 

The Taxation Enquiry Committee thought that salt should be manufactured 
on large basis and also in small quantities by petty licensees to suit local 
conditions in any part of the coastal area of India. The main argument 
of Mr. Lloyd in that debate two years ago in the Assembly was that the 
Central Government was trying to centralise the administration of salt 
manufacture and collection of salt revenue in India and at the same time 
the Central Board of Revenue was trying to do away with interpro¬ 
vincial rivalry in the different provinces, that is to say, to make Bombay 
and Madras not compete vrith each other and with other provinces in the 
matter of salt manufacture. In the old days Bengal used to pay a duty 
of Rs. 5 per maund, while Bombay paid .annas 8 to 10 per maund of salt. 
It, is time that the Central Government should consult Provincial Govem- 
nqients and try to evolve the manufacture of salt on all coastal areas in 
Iii^nJia. 

. ISTow, I will come particularly to the subject under reference, that of 
salt manufacture on the coast of Orissa. Sir, I am particularly grateful 
to .my .Honourable friend Mr. G^ya Prasad Singh for having referred to 
this ixiatter in bis bu^et speech fast week. It was very kind of him to 
think of his neighbour, but Bitiarfe often complain that the people of 
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Orissa have been a burden on the Biharis. (Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh: 

“ No, no.’*) I am glad to hear that it is not so. However, our complaint 
has been that the Government of Bihar and Orissa have taken very little 
interest in encouraging industries and in the economic prosperity of the 
people of Orissa. I find last’week an interpellation was asked in the Bihar 
Council whether the Bihar Government was going to allow the manu¬ 
facture of salt in the famine-stricken districts in Orissa and the Bihar 
Government replied that after 1919 to mitigate high prices due to Wdr 
the Local Government of Bihar and Orissa obtained permission from thin- 
Central Government and allowed manufacture of salt free of duty for 
domestic consumption up to 1923 in the coastal districts of Orissa; in the 
year 1926 they obtained permission from the Central Government to permit * 
manufacture of salt in certain parts of the Puri district where there was 
a famine and at present they are in correspondence with the Central 
Government as to whether, owing to the extreme condition of famine in 
Orissa, the Central Government would permit the manufacture of salt' 
for domestic use in small quantities without duties on the Orissa coast up 
to the next rainy season. I do not know why the Bihar Government 
should at all ask for this charity from the Central Government. It is 

not a mj^tter of charity. It is a matter of the existence of millions of 

human beings, if we are going to see that these people exist and they 
are not deprived of their means of livelihood by manufacturing salt that 
was one of their main industries and used to give a subsidiary income in 
summer seasons when the people had no other occupati6n. Although it 
was only manufactured in a very crude v/ay, the pungd system, t.e., the 
system of boiling sea water apd making salt out of It, yet the Central 
Government through the Bengal Government at one time used to derive 
- Bs. 20 lakhs as salt revenue from the Orissa coast. Supposing. 

‘ my Honourable friend. Sir Basil Blackett to-day concedes to this 

demand and permits the manufac^'^ure of salt on the Orissa coast, and 
derives 20 lakhs of revenue for the Central Government, it may cost Bs. 5 
lakhs for the collection of that revenue. Think what an amount of 
material benefit, what an amount of human .good can be done to those 
who will be employed in the manufacture of this earth salt. The total 
amount of money earned may be 5 to 10 lakhs of rupees for those people 
who will be employed in the salt industry to manufacture salt on the 
Orissa coast and 5 to 10 lakhs is not a small sum where the people 
do not earn more than an anna a day. In a House consisting of big 
financiers and a Treasury Bench, who do not know what an anna is, 
who always think of gold bullion and rupees, an anna is nothing, but in 
Orissa I know families who have not an income of more than an anna 
per diem and owing to the bad system of irrigation, of railway embank¬ 
ments, and other causes, Orissa is a land of perpetual floods and famine. 
And why do these floods happen? Because the rivers are not trained, I 
congratulate the Burma Government on accepting whole-heartedly the 
recommendation of the Burma Flood Enquiry Committee, If the rivers 
were properly trained, there would be no flood. When last year I raised 
the question of prevention of floods on the floor of this House in a debate 
at the budget time the Honourable Sir l^hupendra Nath Mitra said that 
irrigation was in the hands of the Tiocal Government and the Central 
Government are not responsible for the neglect of rivers and their beds 
nor for the causes of floods whether it is due to the barrage of rivers <mp 
railway embankments, canal embankments or roadways. Nobody is res¬ 
ponsible for nature's high^ys. The water comes from the hills and flowt. 
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into the sea. To maintain the railways, Sir Charles Innes demands 60 
Qvores of rupees for their renewal, and maintenance, but who is to train 
these natural higways wherein millions and millions of gallons of water flow 
into the sea dumg the monsoon? But what has been done? Man has 
dammed these rivers and the waterways are obstructed. The water cannot 
flow into the sea, and to-day if the surrounding villages, if the agricultural 
land is at a lower level than the river beds, and if during the floods the 
harvest is washed away^ it is because the State takes no interest to train 
these rivers and th^r outlets to the sea. 

^ The Emonralfle Sir Bsatt Blackett: May I intervene and ask the 
Honourable Member whetiber he should not take the rivers with a grain 
of salt? 

Mr. B. Das: Oh, yesl the grain of salt is necessary for these famine- 
stricken people as a result of the floods, because you are not looking after 
and properly training the rivers. 

Now I come to the grain of salt which the people of Orissa need very 
much. I shall put before the House a tale of woe and distress of these 
poor people living on leaves and grass which is really heart-rending. I 
will refer to case which happened only a month ago. It is the story 
of an old man and a young man who had their land washed away by 
floods; they had no grain to five upon. They had not eaten a full meal of 
rice for days and days. Leaves and roots from fields were their only 
food. They gathered some leaves and boiled them for their mid-day meal. 
They collected a little salt water out of which to make some salt so that 
they could make palatable this princely meal. What happened? Out 
comes the Excise Inspector and gets hold of these men, one an old man, 
sixty years old who was so weak and famished that he was incapable of 
moving about. These two men were fined by the merciful Sub-divisional 
Officer of Balasore, Bs. 10 for making salt out of sea water. Of course 
the Orissa Members of the local Council were very alert. They called upon 
the Local Government for an explanation and in reply to an interpellation 
the Local Government said that they had excused those two people the 
fines of Es. 10. What noble administration of justice in that province! 
What a humane Government! 

Mr. E. Ahmed: But they were making themselves rich by smuggling 
salt I 

Mr. B. Dae: Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din Ahmed would not understand what it 
means to use a little sea water to make a little salt in order to make the 
leaves and grass palatable for human food. That is the condition in Orissa. 
There are floods all over Orissa, and scarcity and famine, and I appeal to 
the Members in the cause of human charity to permit these people to 
manufacture salt for domestic consumption free of duty only during the 
period of the summer season. They will have some sort of occupation. 
Why have you killed this national industry of the Orissa people? Bombay 
,can manufacture salt in a bigger way, pan produce lakhs of tons;.but you 
'have to understand the local situation, the local conditions of the people if 
you intend to contribute soine htinlan heppipess to the distressed multitude 
in Orissa, There ip no other subsidiary industry and other/ways of income, 
unless is spinning p-nd w4atmg w}iic^' has recently been introduced* by 
Oandlp. I jani afraid spiniii^ has not .yet.takeh iti oldrpbce 
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and it has not yet brought that additional income to every family budget 
that was anticipated. But the Government, which is responsible for killing 
this subsidiary industry that used to bring an income in the summer when 
people have no other sources of livelihood, ought to consider that the time 
has arrived when the economic distress of the people in different localities 
ought to be considered, and the tariff wall in regard to the manufacture 
of salt, and the excise wall should be removed, to enable these pepj{le to 
have some income to keep their body and soul together. 

I hope the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett will tell us what 
reply he has given to the Bihar Government in regard to 
their correspondence concerning the manufacture of salt on the 
Orissa coast, especially for domestic consumption, without any 
duty, without any tariff. I hope the Honourable the Finance Member will 
tell me what he is going to do for the coastal people of Orissa, who for 
years, for centuries and centuries, evolved that process of manufacture of 
salt by the pungd system. It may not be a big income to the people, it 
is only a slight income but a very necessary earning during the summer 
season where famine and scarcity are the order of the day. I hope he 
will consider that the happiness of the people is as much primarily the 
duty of the Finance Member as that of the maintenance of the army or 
of law and^ order. With these few observations I move my cut of 
Bs. 100 with regard to the manufacture of salt on the Orissa coast. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, my object in proposing the motion that stands 
in my name, namely: 

** That the Demand under the head ' Salt * reduced by Rs. 1,500 

is to speak about the policy of Government in not giving the people through¬ 
out India the means of obtaining salt at a very cheap rate. Salt, Sir, 
as has already been said, is one of the prime necessities of life . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: On a point of order. Had we iK>t 
better get rid of this particular cut first? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member must know we are discussing 
the question of the manufacture of salt on the Orssa coast, and, unless 
that is disposed of, we cannot take up another matter which the Honour¬ 
able Member desires to introduce. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: I do not want to speak on that motion. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, I do not think the House de¬ 
sires me to enter into a long history of the manufacture of salt in Orissa. 
I said a few words when I spoke just now on the general question of the 
protection of salt in India. Of course the great difficulty is to know 
whether it is really an economic proposition that you should increase the 
price of salt in certain parts of India and produce inferior salt by exclud¬ 
ing imported salt, thereby probably preventing certain people in other 
parts of India from producing for export, or whether it would bo" more 
economic for India to import salt than to produce salt in places where 
nature does not assist that process. In the case of Orissa the difficulty 
is even greater. , The, salt manufacture, in Orissa has been killed by the 
opening of communications. The salt produced there cannot compete 
either with the salt produced in Madras or with the s^t that comes in 
through Bengal ... 

o 2 
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Mr. B. Das: Not for domestio consumption? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: It cannot compete if it pays duty* 
The proposition really that is put before us by the two Mr. Duses is that 
we should protect the salt of Orissa against the salt from other parts of 
India. That is what the proposition really comes to. It comes to this^ 
that you should put on a special protective duty for a particular part of 
India against salt from other parts. If there were no salt duty, the posi* 
tion would be the same. Salt produced in Orissa would not compete 
with salt brought in from outside ... 

Mr. B. Das: May I suggest . . . 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: The Honourable Member has made 
quite a long speech and I think the House really desires that W'e should 
come to an end of th^s particular discussion. The Government of India 
are perfectly prepared to consider any proposal for the pioduction or manu¬ 
facture of salt in Orissa which is economic, but that they should protect 
the production of salt in Orissa by a reduction of the duty, so that it is 
protected against other parts of Ind a is a proposition which I submit has 
only to be put before this House for them to reject it. I think there is 
no desire in this House to start a system of provincial protection, pro¬ 
tecting one province against another. Everybody must have fel') sym¬ 
pathy wdth the really serious difficulties which the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa and the inhabitants of the Orissa province are suffering from 
at the present time, but I do submit that the way to remedy those is 
certainly not to start a system of an internal customs line between Orissa 
and the rest of India, wh'ch is really what this proposal comes to. I 
assure the Honourable Member that this matter has been considered by 
the Government of India with full sympathy, but they do think the time 
has come when economic facts, to use my Honourable friend Mr. B. 
Das’s expression, should be considered, and the idea that you can help 
the people of Orissa by protecting their salt aga’nst the salt of Madras 
ought to be dropped and we ought to realise that that is not the way for 
the economic protection of India ... 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): Why do you not allow the people of Orissa to manufacture 
salt on the sea coast for domestic use? That is the point. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: I have already answered that. If 
we allow them to manufacture salt, duty free, it would undoubtedly com¬ 
pete with duty-paid salt from elsewhere, but it is without any power to 
compote with salt that has paid equal duty from other parts of India. 

Pandit Nilakahtha Das: Will the Government of India be pleased to 
see their way to make salt manufacture on the Orissa coast a special case?* 

Mr. B. Das: May I just inquire . . . 

Mr. President: Older, order. The question is; 

** That the Demand under the head * Salt * be reduced by Be. 1,600.*** 

The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: As I have been submitting, Sir, s^t 
^is an important necessity of life. It is a commodity which cannot be dis¬ 
pensed with by men or cattle. It is necessary even for land. Medical 
men have given it as their considered opinion that the average amount 
of salt that is necessary for healthy human existence is 20 lbs. per head 
per annum. In England the average consumption of salt per head per 
annum is said to be 40 lbs., whereas, in I dia, it is stated to be 10 or 11 
Tds. Even this average does not apply to the poor. It is the rich and 
u:o miMle classes that purchase salt, even when it is a little higher ia 
price; but, when you get to the poor you find the average consumption 
is as low as 7 or 8 lbs. This is certainly a very horrible state of affairs. 

Political economists like the late Professor Fawcett have stated that 
a commodity like salt ought not to be taxed, except under very special 
circumstances, such as during war or when the Treasury is empty, but not 
at times when the budget shows surpluses. It is within our experience, 
Sir, that, whenever there is a reduction of the duty on salt the consump¬ 
tion of salt increases in this country, and vice versa. 

It is indeed an irony of fate that in India, which has a lare^e seaboard, 
people arh not allowed to manufacture salt in quantitis.8 large enough to 
supply at least the aver«age that is necessary for the poor to consume. 
The Government of India have said it is their policy to give the people of 
India the means of obtaining an unlimited supply of salt at a very cheap 
rate, but the Government of India has often admitted the necessity and 
the bare justice of reducing the duty on salt to its very lowest limits. 
Successive Secr^^tares of State and Finance Members have stated that 
th@ reduction of the duty .... 

Mr. President: Order, order. What is the point that the Honourable 
Member wishes to raise? 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: That it is the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment to supply salt at a very reduced rate. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member proposes that the rate of 
the salt tax should be reduced, he can do so more properly under the 
Finance BUI and not under Demands for Grants. 

Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah: Then I shall reserve my remarks for 
the discussion of the Finance Bill. 

Grievances of the Miners of the Khewra Salt Mines. 

Ra]a Ghazanfar All Khan (North Punjab: Muhammadan): I beg to 
move: 

“ That the Demand under the head * Salt' be reduced by Rs. 10.'* 

Sir, though this subject is quite new to the House, I have been bring¬ 
ing it to the notice of the Honourable the Finance Member for the last 
; two years, and, although he promised to make an enquiry and to redress 
the grievance, I am sorry to say that nothing has been done so far. I 
shall be very brief in giving an idea of the whole question to this House. 

I will shortly describe how the labourers employed in the Khewra Salt 
Mine, which, by the way, is probably one of the biggest mines in the^ 
world, are different from ordinary labourers* Their ancestors owned these 
mines before they were occupied by the British and these people have 
^ been doing this work for a very long time. In 1919 or 1920, there was 
.a strike at Khewra as there were strikes all over the, country. Although^ 
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that strike lasted for a very short time—only three or four days—^yet 
the Manager, who was present there, thought that he should find out 
some means of getting rid of the possibility of having any strike at all. 
So he decided to introduce machinery, thus replacing the labourers by 
machinery* My contention is that the machinery costs more than the 
ordinary labourer, while it has unnecessarily thrown out of employment a 
number of miners who have been working there for a very long time. 

The second thing that I want to place before this House is that in 
this Budget the Government ask for Bs- 25,000 to purchase conveyors, 
a sort of machine, to replace the female labour at Khewra. As far as 
I am aware there is a very strong desire at KliewTa that female labour 
should not be stopped* On medical grounds I think the labour in those 
salt mines is not at all unhealthy in any respect. The way how those people 
work in the mines is that a small chamber in the mine is allotted t(^ a 
family. The whole family, including small children, go inside the mines 
in the morning and work there very happily till evening. If, only male 
members were to work then the wages which they get will be very .small 
and it will be hardly possible for them to live upon them; since the 
work is at present done by all the members of the family, including 
females, they can just carry on. The present number of miners is 
626 as compared with 728 in 1920. If female labour is stopped 
at Khewra the number will be reduced to 376 which will be a 
very great hardship for these poor people. Another point in this 
connection which I want to place before the House is that Khewra is 
a yillage where the only occupation of the villagers is the Salt Mines; 
there is no other occupation; so if the females are stopped from working, 
the result will be, 4hat all the male members will go inside the mines and 
work there from morning till evening and the village will consist of only 
female members* This on many grounds—and I think the moral ground 
is one of them—the miners do not like. Therefore, so far as I know, even 
the officers on the spot at Khewra are opposed to the stopping of female 
labour* 

The third point which I will bring to the notice of the Honourable the 
Finance Member in this connection is that during the last 3 years on 
account probably of careless workin;g| of the salt mines, a number of 
houses have collapsed suddenly; about 300 or say 200. Although fortun¬ 
ately no human life was lost, yet the property of the miners was sunk 
down, and so far no compensation has been given to any of those miners. 
They are very poor and I certainly think the House will agree with me 
fhat when they have suddenly lost all they had in their possession it is 
a great hardship for them to have to build new* houses for themselves* The 
question of building new houses has been under the consideration of the 
Department for a considerable time* There are two alternative proposals, 
cne of which is to construct the houses on the top of a hill at a consider¬ 
able distance from the mines, and the other is to construct the houses on 
the plains near the railway station and. near the mines where they have 
got other facilities such as being near a hospital, near the water-works 
and .close ^to the school. The miners generally desire to have their houses 

in. the pfains but some official got in^ his head that these houses must 
bq on the top of the hill, just in ^he intpnor of the hills, and ao they 
are pressing the people to reconsi^ot their houses on hill while * 
the people strongly object to it. 
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Another point in this connection is that the Salt Department has 
acquired the whole area of land lyiz^ around these salt nodnds • • • 

Sir Walter Willson (Assoc ated Chamber of Commerce: Nominated 
Kon-Offioial): On a point of order, Sir. The Honourable Member has 
tabled a separate motion about that. 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member may take all the motions 
together if he so desires under one cut. The Chair has no objection. 

Sa{a Ohasanfar All Khan: I do not wish to take all the motions now.^ 

I am not discussing the policy of land acquisition here but I am talking 
about the sites where these houses are being constructed. 

Mr. President: If the Honourable Member wants to cut short the dis¬ 
cussion, he may take all the points under one cut* 

Baja Ghazanfar Ali Elhan: Very well, Sir; with your permission 1 will 
finish all these cuts in one speech* T was talking just now about the 
reconstruction of the houses, for which the Government has acquired 
land in the area round the salt mines. The result is that wherever the 
miners may be asked to construct their houses, the Department wants 
them to 'give an agreement that the land will be owned by the Department 
and it will be at the sweet will of the officers to turn out those miners 
without giving them any notice at any time they please. 1 think this is 
a great hardship which neither this Houi^e nor any fair-minded person can 
agree to. 

Another point in this connection is Uiat a piece of land ou those hills 
was allotted to some miners with a view to turn it into culturable land if 
they could do so- Now after spending an enormous amount of money 
in blowing up the stones from the land and making it culturable, the De¬ 
partment is pressing them to give an undertaking in writing that their 
position is that of mere tenants. This is very unfair. 

Sir, then I come to the next point which 1 have got to make—the policy 
of land acquisition adopted by the Khewra Salt Mines. This Department 
acquired about 500 acres of land between the years 1920 and 1922; al¬ 
though my figure of 500 acres may not be correct and there may be some 
difference, yet roughly speaking it was a very big area. I do not know 
what was the object of the Department in acquiring that land, because 
they have so far not made any use whatsoever of it. On the other hand* 
my information is that tliere were stone quarries near the mines and 
whenever some miners were badly treated by the officers they would give 
up work in the mines and take to work in those stone quarries; and 
probably the Department thought that the best way to keep a hold on 
these miners was r\oi to giVe them any opportunity of working in the 
stone quarries, and merely for this reason they acquired this big area of 
land* I would feel obliged if the Honourable the Finance Member 
would tell me why this land was acquired and why no use of this land has 
been made so far. 

This brings me to my third point and that is about the working of 
these salt mines. Saltish water is pumped out horn the mines and 
allowed to flow down into culturable lands in the plains, Spoiling those 
lands atud turning them, into unqulturable. This is a vei^ serious trouble 
which villages near the Khewra Salt Mines are subject^ toj TalWhg 
abput my city itself, Find Dadan ]3^hafi» thirty years back it was very 
famous for its gardens containing grapes^ and various other fruits. Now^ 
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Jt can hardly produce even green grass- This is entirely due to the 
working of the mines. No attention has been paid by the Department 
to this thing, and the result now is that even the water in the wells is 
turning saltish and it is hardly possible for any human being to drink that 
water. I think it is the duty of the Department to go into the question 
very carefully and to help the inhabitants of Find Dadan Khan city and other 
villages who have been adversely affected by the working of the salt mines- 
To deal with the water which they are pumping out of the mines, they 
should construct small channels, which will not cost them much, as the 
distance between the river Jhelum and the salt mines is only about three 
miles, and let the saltish water pass straight to the river without spreading 
on the culturable lands- That would save further damage- 

I 

In this connection I may bring to the notice of the Honourable the 
Finance Member that the Governor of the Punjab received representations 
from various people that it was impossible for any human being to live in 
the city of Find Dadan Khan unless something was done to supply them 
with pure drinking water- His Excellency the Governor got an estimate 
prepared amounting to about Bs. 2,50,000 for a new water-works scheme. 
The Government of the Punjab have very kindly agreed to contribute half 
the amount towards this new work and the municipality has been asked to 
contribute the other half* The municipality is very poor—it has an in¬ 
come of about only Es. 30,000 or Es. 40,000 a year, and it is impossible 
therefore for the municipality to pay anything from its income. I think 
it is the duty of the Government of India, who derive a very enormous 
amount of revenue from the Khewra Salt Mines, and who are, if not 
directly at least indirectly, responsible for turning this sweet water saltish 
to pay at least half the amount which the municipality has been asked 
to contribute. 

The last point I want to make is this. The district board of Jhelum,— 
the district is not a canal district,—is poor and has a very small income. 
They proposed to levy a certain tax on the minerals. They have already 
levied a tax on incomes of over Es. 200 a year; they w^anted to levy a tax 
on the salt which is exported from Khewra because the main source of 
income of , the Jhelum district is salt. I think the Honourable the Finance 
Member knows it because in his speech in the last Session at Simla, 
while speaking on the Taxation Inquiry Committee’s Beport, he made 
rather a slight reference to this proposal. He said ^that a case came to 
his notice recently in which the local authority proposed to put a heavy 
duty on goods exported from within its jurisdiction in an area in which 
the main export was salt- I do not find what objection he can possibly 
have if a local body taxes its exports, if they decide to do so. If there 
ere any serious difficulties in the form that the Imperial Government 
feels that it will be encroaching upon its rights if the local body taxes 
salt, I am quite prepared to tell the Honourable the Finance Member on 
behalf of my district board, that they would be prepared to come to any 
reasonable terms if the Honourable the Fihance Member would enter in¬ 
to correspondence with them through the Punjab Government. The 
presence of the Khewra Salt Bange In the district is a natural phenomenon. 
The Honourable the Finance Member may say that the Department can 
hardly be responsible for the presence of the salt range there. But if 
5rthe district suffers fron^ the disadvantages which accrue ftom the presence 
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■of the salt range there, I think they are equally entitled to take a share 
iin the income or in the advantages which are derived by the Central 
Government from the salt mines. Wjth these words, I trust that thd^ 
Honourable the Finance Member will be kind enough to give his best atten¬ 
tion to all these points which T have brought to his notice and if he is 
prepared to appoint a small committee—I leave the choice of the com¬ 
mittee entirely to him,—^whether it should be entirely a departmental com¬ 
mittee or whether it should include one or two non-official Members or 
whether it is appointed after consultation with the Governor of the 
Punjab—I shall be satisfied: but nothing less than that will satisfy me- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: Sir, Baja Ghazanfar AVi Khan 
knows so much about the Khcwra Salt Mines that any attempt in this 
House to give him a reply would, I think, develop into a rather longer 
argument than the House is at the present moment prepared fcr. 1 
should like to acknowledge here the many obligations under vhich the 
Department stands to the Baja Sahib for the interest he has taken in 
this matter and in the interests of the salt miners at Khewra. He is 
a doughty champion in their behalf, and though in certain circumstances 
his interests and the Salt Department’s interests seem to conllict, we 
have i^othing but admirarion for the courage with which he presses theur 
case. 

On the lasf; point I think that his enthusiasm is carrying him a little 
too far. Is a district board in whose territory the Khewra Salt mines 
lie to be allowed to impose an export tax payable by the consumers of 
salt m olher parts of India, presumbaly the only limit of the produc¬ 
tivity of the tax being the amount of duty that the Central Oovornment 
is ptepared to lose in order that it may be paid lo the district board of 
JhelumV I should also dispute his point that the district board suffers 
from the presence of the Salt Department. There is a balance to be 
struck on both sides. There are very considerable services rendered by 
the Salt Department to the district board and vice versa; but I am not 
sure when you take into account the dispensary and the roads and so 
on that are maintained by the Salt Department that it would be found 
that the balance of advantage is really not on the side cf I he district 
board. However, that is only one point. The first point raised the 
quos'^ion of female labour. I gather that a final decisicn has not been 
taken in that matter, but in accordance wa’th the policy accepted by this 
House of the reduction and eventual abolition of the employment of 
female labour in mines there is obviously a difficulty in the Government 
of India in its interest as a salt manufacturer standing cut and insisting 
that female labour shall be employed in a mine which is worked by the 
Govc^mment of India. At the same time I am prepared in regard to 
this case and in regard to all the points that have been raised by the 
Baja Sahib, in order to shorten discussion here, to make him an offer. 

I would suggest that as soon as we can possibly manage it be and I 
should get together with the Commissioner of the Northern India Salt 
Department and a member of the Central Board of Eevenue dnd go 
into these points in detail and see if we can arrive at some agreement 
as to the steps to be taken. I do not want to hold out hopes that we 
sb;ill be able to do some of the things that he suggests^, because as I 
say there are cases in which I think there is a clear divergence of interests; 
and while he is perfectly entitled to his opinions, as we are entitled to 
ours, we cannot be expected to^accept all he has said. But 1 am most 
anxious that after the interest that he has taken in this matter, he 
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^ould feel that that interest is not wasted, and I will give him as much 
time a<? I possibly can in going into the whole quesion as soon as it is 
possible to arrange a meeting of the kind that I have suggested. 

Eaja Ohaznafar All Khan: May I ask two questions Sir? Will the 
Honourjible the Finance Member be prepared to include one official 
member of the Pimjab Government? The second question is., does the 
Honourable Member know that the Department has already increased 
the price of salt by six pies, though it is temporary, and how it affects 
the consumer if the district board charges 6 pies per maund? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett: As regards the last point, 1 think 
the recent increase in the price of salt was the result of the commercial 
accounts which showed that we were not ohar^ins: the^ full manufac^turing 
price* that is to say, we were charging really something less the duty 

As regards the former point. I will certainly take it into consideration, 
and if the Punjab Government have no objection, I think it might prob¬ 
ably be arranged. • 

The motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Before wo proceed further, may T point out to you, 
Sir, that if you allow unlimited time to Honourable Members tc speak, 
wc shall not be able to deal with all the demands. That has been our 
experience. I therefore beg to suggest, Sir, that you should fi.x a time 
limit, say five minutes or even less than that. Last year, Sir, the same 
thing happened and before we could hardly finish half the number cf 
Demands, the guillotine was applied, with the result that important 
maefcers could not be dealt with. I therefore wish to make the sugges- 
ticn, Sir, for your consideration that you should fix a time limit. 

Mr. President: The Chair has considerable sympathy with the sug¬ 
gestion made by the Honourable Member. It is no doubt a very valu¬ 
able suggestion, and I would commend it to the Honourable Members 
of the House. The Chair is powerless in that matter. 

The question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Ks. 87.27,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of * Salt ’.** 

Tlie motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 88—Army Department. 

The Hoioarable Sir Baall Blackett: I beg to move: 

That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,89,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Conncil to defray tho charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1928, in respect of the * Army Department 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab: Non*Muhammadan): Sir, I beg t) 
move that the Demand under the head Army Department be reduced* 
by Rb 6,89,000 ..... 

9*: M* Young (Army Secretary): On a point of order, Sir, Hie 
reductioifi which the Honoumhle Member b proposing is the exaci 
^:?aount of Ihe Army Pepartment Budget, , , 
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Mr. President: The Honourable Member knows that his motion is 

practioally for the total omission of the whole grant, and the Chair has 

already ruled that motions for total omissions of grants are out of order. 
The only course open to the Honourable Member under the circumstances 
is to oppose the whole Demand when it is put to the vote at the end. 

Mr. Chaman Lall: May I point out, Sir, that the whole grant is much 
larger than Bs. 5,89,000. 

Mr. President: Yes, if votable and non-votable parts are taken to¬ 
gether, but no Demand has been made for the non-votable part. Sir 

Hari Singh Gour raised a similar question the other day. 

Sir Hari Singh, dour (Central Provinces: Hindi Divisions): 1 was 
never heard on that point. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall: Am 1 entitled to oppose the whole grant now. 
Sir? 

Mr. Presidefit: Not until all the cuts have been disposed of. 

Report of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee: University 
' Training Corps. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru (Agra Division: Non-Muhamma(ian 
Biiral): Sir, 1 move that the Demand under the head Army Department 
be reduced by lis. 10,000. 

(An Honourable Member: Bs. 1,000). 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: There are two motions, and you can move them 
together. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: 1 cannot move them together. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Yes, the Chair has so ruled. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: Sir, I propose to confine this motion only 
to a discussion of the issues dealt with in the Beport of the Auxiliary and ^ 
Territorial Forces Committee, and questions affecting the University 
Training Corps The question of general policy and the non-publication 
of the Skeen Committee’s Beport I slfhll take up when I move my second 
motion. 

Sir, the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee was appointed in 
consequence of a discussion in this House in 1924 to make suggestions for 
the improvement and expansion of the Indian Territorial Fbrce and for 
the removal of all racial distinctions in the constitution of the non-regular- 
military forces in India including the Auxiliary Forces. I will not go at 
length into the recommendations of this Committee, but I would point out 
that its most important recommendations were those which related to the 
formation of urban battalions and the form of commissions which should 
be issued to officers of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces. These were 
the two main recommendations whicli, if carried out, would remove a 
great deal of the racial distinction existing at present between the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces. In regard to the expansion of the Indian Terri¬ 
torial Force, the Committee had several suggestions to make. There were 
some which could be carried out immediately; there were others which 
could be carried out in the near future, and there were still others which 
Were to be carried out a little later^ the Committee hoping that it would 
be possible to carry out the recommen^utions in the last category witfainr 
foul years of the putting into effect of their recorhmendations as a whole. 
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Now, among those which could be carried out immediately were those re¬ 
lating to the formation of electrical and mechanical companies, mechanical 
transport sections and railway, medical and veterinary units. The recom¬ 
mendations which could be put into effect in the near future related to the 
formation of signal sections, pioneer companies, and army troops com¬ 
panies of sappers and miners. As the House is aware, Sir, Indian opinion 
attaches a great deal of importance to the formation of cavalry and artil¬ 
lery sections in the Indian Territorial Force. The Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces Committee, while not recommending an immediate beginning in 
this direction and proposing certain steps which would add to the efficiency 
of the Territorial Force were “ sanguine enough to hope that, without de¬ 
parting from the conditions which we propose, a beginning may be made 
with a few squadrons of cavalry and a battery of artillery within the next 
four years.'* Now, this Beport, Sir, was published, I believe in February 
1925. If the recommendations had been carried out promptly, then within 
two years we might have seen the formation of cavalry and artillery sec- 
tions in the Territorial Force. But so far, we do not even know whether 
any of the recommendations of the Committee have been approved by the 
higher authorities. 

The principal recommendations of the Committee, however, related to 
the University Training Corps. To indicate to the House the value they 
set on the training given in the University Training Corps, I would briefly 
quote one or two passages from the Eeport of the Committee. 

“ We recommend ” 

—said the Committee: 

** that the Univer.sity Training Corps be viewed as the foundation stone of the 
National Army and that no artificial limit should bo set to the expansion of 
these Corps, every encouragement being given for the formation and development on 
sound lines of fresh conting^ts in all Universities and Colleges where they do not 
already exist." 

Later on, in the course of the saii^e Beport, we come across the follow¬ 
ing statement: 

" We envisage the University Training Corps of the future not only as a school 
training the young idea in elementary military matters but as the recognised recruiting 
ground for officers, non-oommissioned officers and men of the Indian Territorial Force 
and later also as a potential source of supply of candidates for commissions in the 
regular Indian Army.’' 

In order to strengthen the University Training Corps, the Committee sug¬ 
gested the establishment of Cadet Corps in all schools in India, though 
they know that this was a step which could not be given effect to all at 
once. Now, Sir, this being the importance of the University Training 
Corps, I would like to ask the Government what steps they have taken to 
'cpcourage admission into these Corps, and to make University students 
feel that by receiving training there they would be qualifying themselves for 
responsible positions in the military administration of their country here¬ 
after. The Committee suggested that, so far as possible, officers for the 
Territorial Forces should be selected from those who had received training 
in the tJiiiversity Corps, and further recommended that those who had 
completed the course for the University Training Corps should be entitled 
^ of marks iji the conqpetitive estammation for Sandhurst. 

5ir Sivaswamy Aiyer, I,beUeve, pointed out in this House soon aftp the 
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publication of the Keport that the recommendations relating to the Uni¬ 
versity Training Corps could probably be given eflEect to without waiting 
for the sanction of the higher authorities, and as that statement was not 
contradicted, I thought that ^he stated the actual facts of the situation. 
But so far from these recommendations being carried out, we find that in 
practice the University Training Corps are discouraged in many ways. In 
the first place. Sir, although armouries have been constructed at Benares, 
Allahabad and other places, I understand that the Corps have not been 
supplied with real rifles. They have been given D. P. (i.e., Drill Practice) 
rifles but they have been warned that they are not to be used for firing. 
When the time for the annual firing comes, the Training Corps receives a 
loan of rifles from the Auxiliary Force and as soon as the course is over, 
the rifles have to be returned to the Auxiliary Force. There is an appre¬ 
hension, I understand, in the minds of the members of the Corps that 
they will not receive rifles in future even for the purpose of the annual 
firing. I do not know to what extent this fear is justified, but I know that 
it is widespread and it is entertained oven by the officers of the Corps. 

Then, Sir, the rifle ammunition—I am speaking now of the ‘SOS-bor© 
rifles which are supplied to the Corps—is very insufficient. Every man is 
expected to fire 30 rounds for his annual course, and yet an allowance of 
50 rounds per head only is made, that is, only 20 rounds are allowed for 
practice. Then, Sir, there are the *22-bore rifles which are very small 
things but are useful for the purpose of preliminary instruction. 

Mr. P. B. Haigh (Bombay; Nominated Official): Very. 

Pandit Hirdky Nath Kunzru: I am glad that I have at least one Mem- 
b‘ir on the side of Government in my favour. I should have thought that 
the ‘22-bore ammunition, at any rate, would be supplied in adequate 
quantities, but even for the •22-bore rifle I understand only 20 rounds are 
allowed for practice. Now, surely, it is apparent that a great distinction 
is made—and a distinction which seems to be racial—between the Auxd’ary 
Force and the University Training Corps. 'Why the University Corps 
should not be supplied with a rifle per head I do not see. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: Because you may use them in the communal riots. 

Mr. Dhirendra Eanta Lahiri Ohaudhury (Bengal: Landholders); Have 

you used them? 

Mr. K. Ahmed: It is not the question of you and me. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: I may inform Mr. K. Ahmed {Some Hon- 
ourable Members: “ Don’t take any notice of him.”)—that these rifles will 
be kept in armouries and that they will not be easily available* to the mem¬ 
bers of the University Training Corps. In the Auxiliary Force I under¬ 
stand that every member of the force has a rifle and that the Force, as a 
whole, has a certain excess of rifles over the number of men enlisted in it. 
I want to know why in this matter a distinction is made between the 
Auxiliary Force and the University Training Corps, and why it should not: 
be removed at once? 

Lastly, Sir, I have a suggestion to make, although I do not expect that^ 
:t will commend itself to the military authorities. If the University 
Training Corps is really to be extended and the men in it are to recefve 
higher training, I suggest-rand it is the desire also of the more responsible^ 
members of the TiTniversity Training Corps at any rate in these provinces^ 
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that there should be a machine gun section attached to the Corps. I do 
not know whether there will be any technical difficulties in the way of 
carrying out this suggestion, but some of the officers of the Corps have 
assured me that it can be easily put into practice. ^ Had the 
^ report of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee been 

promptly given effect to, in all probability the suggestions that I have men¬ 
tioned would have been carried out long ago. Bub while we are accused of 
impatience when we demand our rights, Government do not move readily 
even in such small matters as those which formed the subject of enquiry 
by the Committee whose report I am dealing with. No matter what the 
subject is that comes under their consideration it is kept hanging for so 
long a time that any improvements that are carried out lose all their 
grace and half their efficacy. I remember some years ago Sir Harcourt 
Butler said in a speech which he delivered in the United Provinces that 
the present system of administration had been designed when questions of 
time did not enter into the consideration of Government at all. Things 
have changed greatly since then. Nevertheless, the wheels of Government 
move as slowly as they did before. 

Lieutenant-Colcmel H. A. J. Oidney (Nominated: Anglo-Indians): 
They want oil. 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzru: My Honourable friend, Colonel Qidney, 
says that they do not move at all. I should be heartily inclined to agree 
with him there. 


Lieutenant-Oolonel H. A. J. Oidney: They want oil. 

Pandit Hirday Hath Kunzm : It was suggested the otlier day that there 
was a great deal of pilfering in regard to oil going on in some of the De¬ 
partments. So it does not seem to me that there is any lack of oil in 
the Government Departments. The question is one of the po'nt of view 
from which the higher officers look at these things. They talk di their 
new angle of view, of the change in the angle of view, and yet even in 
comparatively unimportant matters they do not take action with the 
promptitude which we have a right to expect from them in much bigger 
matters. 


Dr. B. S. Moonje (Nagpur Division: Non-Muhammadan): I rise to 
support the motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Kunzru. He has em¬ 
phasised the racial differences in the treatment of the Auxiliary and Terri¬ 
torial Forces from one point of view. I am dealing with the question from 
another point of view and emphasising much the same thing from a different 
standpoint. If we look at the numbers we find that a small community 
has been supplying an increasingly large number of peonle—38.000 and 
odd in 1924, 34,000 and odd in 1925-26, 36,000 in 1926-27 and 82,000 in 
1027-28. The whole total amount on the Indian Territorial side comes 
t(i hardly 19,000 men. I have asked certain questions to which if replies 
had been given to me to-day my information on these points would have 
^ accurate, but I hope that the figures that 1 am giving are 

tolerably_ correct. As regards the money spent upon it, we find that on 
of''^•'5 and odd was spent in 

in 4^-^, Eb. 6S laVhs apd pdd m lp27-28, as .agamst Bi 29 
lakhs and odd m 1M4-26, 28 lakhs and odd in and Ea. 2(1 
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lakhs in 1927-28, on the Indian Territorial Force, These are the two 
matters which clearly bring out the kind of treatment which is being meied 
out on the one side to the Auxiliary Force and on the other side to the 
Indian Territorial Force. The difference is there and we have to account 
lor it. It is not an accident. It is intentional and the intention is to be 
seen from the motives with which these two forces have been started*^ 
As regards the Auxiliary Force, the motive is stated in the report of the 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee to be this: 

** The Auxiliary Force is an organisation of a peculiar nature based primarily upon 
the right of the European British subject residing in Ipdia to protect his life and 
property from possible attack and the principle is that it is better that that right 
sbpuld be exercised in a definite and organised manner having the sanction of law 
than as the wishes of private individuals may dictate.'* 

Life and property to be attacked by whom ? By the Indians. Is there not 
the British Government to protect the life and property of all of us? {An 
Honourable Member: ** No.**) If you say so, I think that it is the pri¬ 
mary obligation by which the British Government justifies its existence 
in India to-day. If it is denied by the British Government then there 
are people who can take care of themselves. Now as regards the motive 
with which the Indian Territorial Force has been started I shall make a 
rather long quotation here. The then Commander-in-Chief, Sir Charles 
Munro declared: , 

** Our object in creating the latter {i.e , the Indian Territorial Force) is to respond 
to the aspirations of those Indians who desire to see the formation of a second line to 
the Indian army.** 

The question here is not to protect the life and property of Indians from 
possible attack by other communities but to create a second line to the 
army which the British possess for keeping India under subjection. Sir 
Charles Munro further said that the object was to create a second line to 
the army to be used “ in time of need **, so that “ the almost unlimited 
man power of India may be utilised to strengthen the military forces of 
the country on a scale commensurate with its vast population.**. He 
further on said: 

*' The publication of the Bill which I am now about to introduce will I hope serve 
to give the Government the means of judgmg whether there is any real desire for 
military service on the part of the classes which have hitherto not been recruited.** 

Whether there is a desire or not on the part of the people I propose to 
sj^eak on it later on. He continued: 

** and whether there is any reasonable prospect of creating a Territorial Force on 
popular lines, which, as a second line Army, would prove a real addition to the defen¬ 
sive power of India and make a new departure in the organisation of her armed forces.** 

The Report says: The first object is: 

“ an educational one, to create a national desire for patriotic military service and to 
afford opportunities for military training to a wide range of the manhood of India and 
so lay surely and solidly the foundation of a national army such as will be essential to 
India when in course of time she attains to full res]^nsibie government and takes upon 
her own shoulders .the whole .burden of her defence.** 

‘The, second object is a military one: 

** to provide a second line of defence to support the regular atoy in time of war, 
. These two objects we have taken as baiiis of ^nr dcdi&rations.^* ' 

"Kowf tbwe are the awtiyes with wh^h th^e twa fotew e shifted, 

■^ow, w^t ,i«,the result that ht^ be#»-V case the 
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A.i;utUiary Borce, larger and larger sums of money are granted to them, 
larger and larger numbers of people are recruited in their force, and in the 
cube of the Indian Territorial Idrce, only high-sounding vvords of philo¬ 
sophy, ethics, and national education are uttered, but in point of material 
help less and less assistance is given. Of course if it were a question that 
the expenditure upon the Army is to be reduced, that would be perhaps 
the only situation in which the Government attitude would deserve con¬ 
sideration with the Members on this side. But why was the Indian 
Territorial Force alone singled out for the purpose? I find that year after 
year the money spent upon, the Indian Territorial Force has been going 
down and down, and in the last year it has come to only Ks. 20 lakhs. What 
can he the reason of all this? On the one side it is suggested that perhaps 
the Government distrust us and that the Government are not sure of the 
Ijyalty of the people. On the other side, and generally on the Govern^ 
ment side, it is suggested that it is the incompetence of the people 
that is responsible, that there is a want of desire in the people to take 
part in any military operations and to take their due share in the defence 
of India. If it is really due to distrust on the part of the Government 
about the loyalty of the Indian people, well, from one point of view there 

no reason for me to complain of that. That is an indication that India 
has not yet accepted defeat from the English people, that India has still 
the aspiration, and cherishes the aspiration, that tlie time may come 
when India will have Swaraj. If distrust means that, I have no reason 
to complain of it. But there is this thing to be said as regards the 
character of. the Indian people, that so long as they continue to remain 
under the British Government, and so long as that time does not come 
when all hope of getting Swaraj from the British Government had vanished, 
on the lines of compromise, on the lines of peace and friendship, until that 
time comes, there is no reason why the British Government should be 
ill a mood to distrust the loyalty of the Indian people. When the time 
comes, nobody would ask them to supply the arms, nobody would ask them 
t*:. impart education, and they would themselves exert their own strength 
for the maintenance of their Raj and we shall exert our own for establish¬ 
ing our Swaraj. And the Swaraj then will be in the lap of the future. 
If, however, it is incompetence, as put down by the Government, well, 

I have to say that India is still not incompetent, has never been found 
in history to be incompetent to defend her country. Here I may quote 
a few instances about the relative incompetence of the British people and 
the Indian people. We may say that, incompetent as we are to*day, the 
British people also have had the same experience of incompetency, 
(Mr. M. A. Jinnah In the past we were competent.'*) and India has 
never been found in history to be incompetent in the past and even to-day. 
If you will lust allow me, I am going to read out and compare the com¬ 
petence of the British people when they were under similar conditions as 
we are under to-day, and to find out as to who are moi^ competent. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The Honourable Member is .straving 
awav from the noint. Let us confine' this debate to the points raised bv 
Pandit Hirday Nath Knnzru, namely, the Report of the Auxiliary and- 
Territorial Forces Committee and the University iSraining Corps. 

3>t« B« 8. Moonje: With due deference to the Honourable President, 

1 am just referring to the same thing—^to the motives wliy there has beei» 
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-such diflPerential treatment as regards the Auxiliary Force and as regards 
the Territorial Force .... 

Mr. President : I am afraid the Honourable Member cannot be allowed 
to go at length into the question of motives. He can refer to it in a 
general way as a reason. Unless we confine ourselves strictly to a dis¬ 
cussion of the question before the House, it will not be possible for us 
iio get through the business. 

Dr. B. S* Moon]e: Honourable Sir, I have not been going into the 
larger question about the whole military policy of the British Government. 

I am only saying unless we go and probe into the motives with which the 
policy as regards the Indian Territorial Force and as regards’ the Indian 
Auxiliary Force, has been put into operation, we shall not be able to under¬ 
stand why sufficient money has not been spent and sufficient men have 
not been recruited; and therefore I am just going to show from this point 
of view that if there is an idea that Indian people are not competent and 
therefore they cannot be had in sufficient numbers to be recruited in the 
Territorial Force and the University Corps, that point is wrong; and there¬ 
fore I am saying that in history India has never been found to be incom¬ 
petent, arid in the present circumstances when it is under subjection, even 
now it is not more incompetent than the British people were under similar 
conditions. 

Mr. President: It is a big question and is hardly relevant on this 
motion. The Honourable Member should confine himself to the question 
raised by the motion. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: That was exactly my point, Sir, but since it has 
not been allowed, I am not going to touch it. Since it has been ruled 
that I am not to speak upon the general policy on this subject, my purpose 
has been served by bringing to the notice of the House the dCTerential 
treatment that is accorded to the Indian Territorial Force and the 
Auxiliary Force. The motive is there and perhaps I may have occasion 
to analyse the motive when the larger question of military policy comes up 
for discussion on the cut proposed by my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I rise to support the amendment of Pandit 
Hirdav Nath Kunzru, because nothing has been done about the Territorial 
Force in Bengal and very little has been done with respect to the Calcutta 
Univereity Training Corps. We, Bengalees, are generally told that we 
lack in fighting qualities. Of course this remark comes from those people 
who with' the help of General Kalu won the so-called battle of PlassOT, 
little more than a century and a haJf ago. I am not going to discuss the 
battle of Plassey- But, Sir. w'e know that there are still materials in our 
province, the Chuars, Domes, Bagdis and Bauris, descendants of those 
from the ranks of which Clive drew his army. We are now told l;hat 
after^ 150 years, we have lost all our fighting- qualities and are not -fit to 
be . . . 

Mr. Preddent: Which paragraph of the Territorial Force Committee's 
Report is the Honourable Member referring to? Does he kn<m that We 
are oonc,efl;ned ^ih the of tl^,Territorial Force (Jpm 

Mr^ Amar Nath Dtltt : Nothing been done to form a Territorial 
Torce in Derigal. And as regards Corps; I beg to submit 
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that it has proved to be very efficient as may be seen from the Beport; 
of the Esher Committee in which it is said: 

“ The Calcutta University Corps is the strongest in numbers and moat forward iin. 
training.* It appears that even with an insufficiency of officers and instructors . . . tne^ 

corps has made healthy progress j the men have improved much m physique under the 
training, are quick to learn from European instructors (whom they prefer to Indian noi> 
commissioned officers) are steadily overcoming the caste difficulties . . . 

Then again, Sir, my friend Dr. Moonje was referring to motive; I Bhall 
not do it- I shall read only one line from the Esher Conimittee's Beport 
which will.at once disclose why we are not given sufficient scope with 
respect to this Territorial Force as also the University Corps. The Be¬ 
port of the Esher Committee says: 

“ Not only have we to bear in mind the risks that we run in organizing a force that 
may be used against us in one way or another, but we have to create! or revive the 
necessary military qualities in a collection of different races, etc., etc.** 

Mark the words the risk they may run by the force being used against 
them, which has unconsciously come from the lips of some high officials 
who were examined by the commissioners. Here you will find the rcjii’ 
reasons why nothing is being done. With these words I beg to support 
the amendment of the Honourable Member from Agra. 

Mr. O. M. Young: Sir, I understand that the chief accusation which 
my friend Mr. Kunzru laid against us is the delay in giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee. He said that if Government • . . 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: May I ask the Honourable Member to 
speak up? 

Hr. O, M. Young: I said that the chief accusation he made against 
us is the delay in giving efiPect to the recommendations of the Committee, 
and in commenting on that he said that if Government took so long over 
deciding a little thing and a comparatively unimportant thing, what would 
they do if they got to something really important. Let me read the 
first few lines of the summary of the main recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee : ; 

** The University Training Corps and the Indian Territorial Force should be regarded 
as existing primarily for the purpose of supplying military training and inspiration to 
military service to the manhood of India, in order to lay a foundation upon which the 
national army can be built up. Such a national army can only be created by gradual 
stages and the steady progress of education extending over man^r years. This'educatibn 
should commence wherever possible in schools. It should be continued in the universities 
and colleges by means of Officers Training Corps and should be completed in the units 
of the Indian Territorial Force.**' 

This is what my Honourable friend calls “a little and a comparatively 
unimportant thing." 

Pandit Hirday Nath Ennzra: May I ask the Honourable Member 
whether he realises that these recommendations were made in order to 
remove all racial distinctions between the Territorial Force and the Auxi¬ 
liary Force. 

». M. Bafhnaswamy (Nominated: Indian Christians): May I put 
, question? May I ask whaib steps Government <have taken to 

these reoommen(bktion» of: the. Committee; to put these reoom- 
rii^oatiiODs into practice during the past year? 
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Mr. O. M. Young: I am coming to all this. As Mr. Kunzru said, it 
was in January 1925 that the Committee reported. Their report was 
considered very carefully by the Government of India in consultation with 
Local Governments, and the final recommendation^ of the Government 
of India we^t home to the Secretary of State on the 24th June 1926. 
Mr. Kunzru thinks that this matter was so little and so unimportant that 
the recommendations should have gone home earlier. I cannot say that 
I agree- The decision of the Secretary of State has not yet reached us. 
(Several Honourable Members: “It will never reach you.") It will never 
reach us? The fact remains that until it docs, we are not in a position 
to discuss at any great length the future policy in regard to the Territorial 
Force and the University Training Corps. But as regards what has hap¬ 
pened so far, my Honourable friend enquired what steps we had taken to 
develop the University Training Corps. I think that the answer to that 
is that the University Training Corps are practically up to their full 
strength at this moment. That does not look as if we discouraged them. 
I shall be giving the House full particulars of the strength to-morrow in 
answer to a question by Dr. Moonje. (An Honourable Member: “ There 
is no Corps in the Nagpur University.’') I said that the existing Corps 
were up to strength. 

My Honourable friend then went on, to discuss the question of rifles 
and armament; and ho informed us that at certain universities in the 
United Provinces the University Training Corps w^ere practis,ing with drill 
practice rifles. The University Training ('orps in the United Provinces 
and the Patna Company of the University Training Corps and one other 
Company, a detachment at Lyallpur, are armed with drill practice rifles. 
All the other University Training Corps in India at this moment are 
armed with serviceable rifles. The question is simply one of safe custody 
and nothing else. Where we can get these weapons adequatelv guarded 
they are supplied to the University Training Corps, and if arrangements 
can be made at the Universities of the Province to which my Honourable 
friend belongs for adequate safe custody, there will be no objection what¬ 
ever to the issue of service rifles to them. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru: They have been made everywhere. 

Mr. O. M« Young: I give that undertaking to my Honourable friend 
for what it is worth. There are far more of the personnel of the Univer¬ 
sity Training Corps in India armed with serviceable rifles than with drill 
practice rifles. My Honourable friend also made a complaint about a 
shortage of ammunition. When I heard him, I looked back with envy to 
the days when I was serving in the Indian Defence Force. I did not 
get anything like the amount of ammunition he mentioned. All I got was 
just enough to fire my course, with one sighting shot at each rwge. Put 
if there is a feeling that the University Corps wish to fire more rounds and 
if that feeling should make itself felt, there is no desire on the part of 
Government to prevent anything of that sort. 

My Honourable friend and my Honourable friend Dr. Moonje drew 
parallels between the Auxiliary Force and the University Training Corps. 
They complained that one was being encouraged, the other Was not. 'That 
is not the case, as I have shown. They complained that, while one was 
being armed with every variety of arm and encouraged to every kind of 

D 2 
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military experience the other was not. Of course there is not a true para* 
Uel between the Auxiliary Force and the University Training Corps. The 
parallel lies between the Auxiliary Force and the Indian Territorial Force. 
The University Training Corps are students of immature age, and they 
are only members of those corps for a comparatively short, time. There is no 
indication of distrust if you do not allow young men of about 20 to practise 
indiscriminately with machine guns, not that there would necessarily be 
difficulty in allowing machine gun practice .... 

Pandit Hirday Nath Sunzru : May I say again that we cannot hear the 
Honourable Member? 

Mr. President: The Honourable Member is doing his best. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: What about the Indian Territorial Force? 

Mr. O. M. Young: I am coming to the Indian Territorial Force, but I 
do maintain that no parallel exists between the University Training Corps 
and the Auxiliary Force. The University Training Corps are treated in 

almost exactly the same way as we treat our 0. T. C. at the Universities in 

England. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje: Is there any parallel between the Indian Territorial 
Force and the Auxiliary Force? 

Mr. O. M. Young: As regards the Indian Territorial Force the accusa¬ 
tion which my Honourable friend Dr, Moonje levelled at us seems to pre¬ 
suppose that the whole of the recommendations of this Committee have 

been decided upon. It is one thing to accuse us of delay. That is intel¬ 

ligible, though I think that he is impatient rather than that we are dilatory. 
But you cannot at once say “You are not issuing your decisions’", and 
“those decisions are unjust’’, or, rather “the decisions of the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India are unjust”. One of the things that 
my Honourable friend Dr. Moonje said was that we limited the Territorial 
Force and we did not limit the Auxiliary Force. Well, Sir, he has only got 
%o look at the recommendations of the Committee to see that that matter 
is still under consideration, and that the only limits recommended are in 
accordance with the respective functions of the.two Corps. The Auxiliary 
Force is the second line of British troops in this country, and the Indian 
Territorial Force is to be the second line to the Indian Army; and there is 
nothing more to be said about it than that. I can assure Honourable 
Members that there is no feeling of distrust underlying either what they 
consider to be the delay in giving effect to the recommendations of the 
Committee, or the existing policy in regard to the Indian Territorial Force 
«nd the University Training Corps. 

(Mr. President rose to put the motion.) 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Bepresentative): Will the Honourable Member 
toplain why ..... 

. ’ 

Jb. Praddent: I do not Imow whether the Honourable hlemb^f (hfi;. 
yoimg) is prepared to answer questions at thw stiigq. * 

l(Mr. Q-. M. Yotu^ Btgaified assent.) 
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Mr. M. S.' Aney: Will the Honourable Member explain why a Univer¬ 
sity Training Corps was not constituted in the University of Nagpur? Has 
there been any correspondence between the Nagpur University and the 
Government of India on this point? 

Mr.'G. M. Young: Sir, I am afraid that I have the same difficulty in hear¬ 
ing Honourable Members in that comer of the House, as they appear to 
have in hearing me; but I understand that my Honourable friend asked 
me why there was no University Training Corps at Nagpur. The reason is 
that the limit of the Indian Territorial Force as then constituted, not as 
it may be constituted as the result of the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee—that limit was reached before the University of Nagpur applied 
for a University Training Corps. 

Dr. B. S. Moon]e: But in the Report it is said there are to be no limits 
to the expansion of University Training Corps. 

Mr. G. M. Young: Yes, Sir; that is the Repon on which decisions have 
not yet been reached. 

Mr. K. Ahmed: In the meantime should not facilities be given. 

Mr. President: Order, order. The question is; 

“ That the Demand under the head ‘ Army Department ’ be reduced by Rs. 10,000.’* 

Th(‘ Assembly divided : 
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Nawabzada Sayid. 

Ayangar, Mr. V. K. A. Aravamudha. 
Ayyangar, Rao Bahadur Narasimha 
Gopalaswami. 

Bhore, Mr. J. W. 

Blackett, The Honourable Sir Basil. 
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'Coalman, Mr. J. 

Cocke, Mr. H. G. 
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Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Howell, Mr. R. B. 

I Innes, The Honourable Sir Charles. 

I Jowahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur 

I Sardar. 

Kabul Singh Bahadur, Risaldar-Mejor 
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I Mitra, The Honourable Sir Bhupendra 

Nath. ^ 

Muddiman, The Honourable Sir 
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Paddison, Sir George. 

Parsons, Mr. A. A. L. 
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The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock. 


^ The Assembly reassembled after Lunch at a Quarter to Three of the 
Clock, Mr. President in the Chair, 


General Policy and Expenditure. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Eunzru: Mr. President, I beg to move that the 
Demand under the head “Army Department"' be reduced by Rs. 1,000. 

Sir, the other day, in connection with the general discussion of the 
Budget, 1 had occasion to refer to the growth of military expenditure with 
special reference to the speech of His Excellency iiie Commander-in-Chief 
and the budget speech of the Honourable the Finance Member who in 
ominous terms warned us that ‘'only the sternest economy and the strictest 
vigilance can prevent the military budget from showing a tendency to rise 
rather than to fall.'**' And the warning contained in his words made us all 
the more uneasy as it came suddenly. I will not repeat all that I said in 
this House on an earlier occasion but I hope you will pet'mit me, Sir. 
briefly to place the full facts before the House with regard to the growth 
of our military expenditure. Sir, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
speaking in the budget debate in 1926, told the House that, after sending 
away the 3rd Cavalry Regiment and reducing the Aden garrison,, it was 
impossible to reduce the combatant branches of the-Army any more. But 
he said: ‘ ' 

“ I do not mean to say that in certain other directions t do not see that economies 
are X^’^have in mind, several directions in which money pan be saved,** 
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J&nd the established charges—not the net charges—the established charges 
for the Army jn the budget estimate for 1925-26 amounted to about 65 
crores. We therefore hoped that the expenditure would permanently be 
below 55 crores. Now, Sir, in March 1926 the expenditure was reducea to, 
I believe, about 64i crores, and the Finance Member told us that we might 
expect further reductions in future. In particular, he told us that on 
account of the reductions in the pay of the British officer and soldier, there 
would be substantial economies beginning^ with a sum of 12 lakhs in 1927- 
28, and growing annually to a crore and a quarter in 1933-34. Neverthe¬ 
less, in the year 1927-28, the established charges stand at 55J crores, that 
is, nearly a crore more than was budgeted for in 1926-27. But, Sir, this 
IS not the total extent of the increase. We have to remember, as the 
Memorandum of the Financial Secretary has told us, that we should in 
the ordinary course of things have saved about 30 lakhs on pay and pension 
charges. Then we have been told that the making over of the area round 
Aden municipality to the British Government would result in some saving 
in the military estimates. I hope I am therefore correct in saying that the 
increase is more in the neighbourhood of IJ than in the neighbourhood of 
1 crore. Now, the Honourable the Finance Member told us that about 
80 lakhs of the increase was due to a greater expenditure on the purchase 
and manufacture of ordnance and other stores. A reference, Sir, to the 
military estimates for 1927-28 will show that the military stores at present 
are abc ut 6 crores higher in value than what the Inchcape Committee 
believed them to be in 1922. In 1922 it wa^ believed that the value of the 
stores amounted to about 22 crores. That was an under-estimate and it 
is stated in the Army estimates that the real value was 30 crores. This year 
the value of the stores is expected to amount to about 27 crores and the 
ordnance stock in particular is no less in value than what it was when the 
fnchccqie Committee reported. The Inchcape Committee asked that the 
ordnance stores should be reduced from 14 to 8 crores, i.c., by about 50 
per cent. We are informed that the military authorities, after considering 
the report of an expert committee on the subject, have come to the con¬ 
clusion that it is impossible to give effect to the recommendation of the 
Inchcape Committee. That may be so, Sir. It may be unable to reduce 
the stores any further. But the explanation given in the estimates does 
not shw why, the ordnance stock not being less now than what it was in 
1922 and the total value of the military stores being higher than what the 
Inchcape Committee believed them to be, it should be necessary to increase 
the expenditure on stores permanently by 80 lakhs a year. I do hope 
that in the course of this debate we shall receive such explanation from 
the rnilitary authorities as will make the subject quite clear. 

There is just another thing that I should refer to in connection w’ith the 
Eeport of the Inchcape Committee. The Committee referred to the fact 
that the authorised establishment of Army Headquarters was examined 
by a Committee presided over by Sir Charles Innes. Its recommendationB 
were partly accepted by the then Commander-in-Chief, but the Inchcape 
Committee was of opinion that all the recommendations should be accepted 
and that a stibstantial portion of them should be given effect to in ♦the 
Budget for 1923-24. The other day Government circulated to us a state¬ 
ment showing the extent to which the recommendations of the Inchcape 
Committee had been carried out. I find it stated there that the reduc¬ 
tion in Army Headquarters recommended for the vear 19^-24 had been 
tully carried out. I have acme little difficulty in this connection which I 
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mentioned to the Army Secretary this morning. In the military estimate 
for 192:^24 1 find that the officers belonging to Army Headquarters, Head^ 
quarters of Commands, and Districts and Brigades and those conpccted: 
wth Embarkation and Baiiway Transport amounted to 645 in 1922-23. I 
am sorry I cannot take the figures under these headings separately as they 
are not given separately in the estimates for 1923-24. If we consider the 
estimates for 1927-28 we find that the total number of officers under alb 
these heads amounts to 540. How is it, then, that after giving effect to 
the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee the number of officers 
now' is practically what it was in 1923-24? Is it that while reductions have 
been effected in the Army Headquarters, increases have taken place in 
connection with other Departments? If so, it is a matter on which the 
Assembly should be fully informed. 

I could refer to other small matters also in which I find it somewhat 
difficult to reconcile the statements made in the statement that was cir¬ 
culated to us the other day with the actual facts. For instance, in regard' 
to the Bailway Transport and Embarkation Staff, it is stated here that the 
Inchcape Committee’s recommendations have been accepted. That Corn- 
naittee recommended that the expenditure under these heads should be 
limited to about 3 lakhs, but in 1927-28 the expenditure will amount to* 
well over 4^ lakhs. I could mention one or two other things which create 
some uneasiness in my mind as regards the extent to which the Inchcape 
Committee’s recommendations have been carried out. I am sure ihat 
the military authorities with their fuller knowledge of the subject would 
be able to dispel all suspicion in this connection. 

While on the subject of the growth of. army expenditure, I hope I shall 
be alloT^ed to refer to a subject which is one of considerable 'difficulty. 
Even in ordinary times it would have been a bold task to ask the military 
authorities to reduce the size of the army, and at present when His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has told us that no reductions what¬ 
ever are possible, to refer to the subject is nothing short of absolute hardi¬ 
hood. Nevertheless. I venture to refer to this matter, for T wish to show 
th(it the opinions that Indians have entertained with regard to the size 
of the army are not the products of their heated imagination but are con¬ 
firmed to a large extent by the opinions of responsible British statesmen 
themselves. There is a book dealing writh the exploits of the Indian Army 
in France, called the ‘‘Indian Corps in France*^ poblished under the 
authority of tHe Secretary of State for India aiid jointly ^tten by Colonel 
Merewether and Lord Birkenhead himself. In the introduction to this 
book Lord Curzon says: 


I have seen it frequently stated even by hijzh authority 4n the course of the present 
war that the Indian Army is raised, trained ^pd eauipped lor service in India alone or 
upon its frontiers and that the call to external warfare was theroforp both novol md 
disconcertinjr.. Such a claim would not only be ihdigjhaiitly repn^htted by thO iPdlKA* 
Amiy itself but it finds no fottndation in hist6i*y.*^ 
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I hope that this statement will carry some weight with’the miKtary authori- 

House passed a Eesolution in 1921 laying dowm 
that the size of the ^y ia India shall be determined By the needs of 
India ar^ that the substance of that Resolution was accepted by Govern- 
men . liot there are^ a number of other Resolutions, particularly those 
dealmg with the appointment of Indians to commissioned rants and the 
establishment of a Sandhurst which, although passed with the concurrence 
of the Government of India, have not so far been given effect to-which have 

authorities. In view of this fact, it is permis- 
sible to doubt whether the object of the Resolution laying down the con¬ 
ditions which Bhould govern the size of the Indian amy has been tully 
3 p.m. accepted by His Majesty's Government. But whatever mav 
ce said on this question, I have another point to put forward in 
this connection which seems to me to deserve better attention and that ia 
the question of reserves. The Assembly recommended with the approval 
of the ijovernment of India in 1921 that we should have a short service 
system followed by a few years in the reserve. The Inchcape Committee 
referring to this subject said: 


If^ this proposal is adopted we consider that the peace establishment of battalions 
should be gradually placed on a cadre basis which might ultimately be fixed at say 
20 per cent, below the war establishment 

and they added that 


‘ * the proposal to increase the period of enlistment with the colours would also ultimately 
reduce the number of reci-uits required annually.** 

Mr. Burdon, the Army Secretary, speaking in this House in July 192B 
with reference to this recommendation said: 

If it could be fulfilled it would undoubtedly enable important economies to be 
effected because the essence of this recommeildation is that a portion of the reinforce¬ 
ments required in war should in peace time be held in reserve instead of on the active 
list.** 

Now, this system of reserves has been accepted by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and is being given effect to. PeAaps the system has been for too 
short a period in operation to have led to economies. Or it may be that 
reserves are not large enough to enable Government to think of making 
any reductions in the peace establishment of the Indian battalions. But a 
clear enunciation of the policy of Government on this matter is one 
of far greater moment than any economies that might immediately be in 
sight. I should like to Imow whether in view of what Mr. Burden said 
iri this House the Government of India would, assuming that the size of' 
the fesotve or any other consideration relating to it permitted, seriously 
think of carrying out the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee in 
this connection. 

Lastly, Sir, in connection with the growth of expenditure I should Jike 
,to malm an inquiry with regard to capitation charges. We were told by 
Mr. Burdon that the Government of India was very keen on this matter 
and that it would leave no stone unturned to arrive at a settlement 
satisfactory to Lidia. I do not know whether any seUlemeht has 
been tinder di&oussion for a sufficiently long time, 't'he House is fliers 
fore entitled to Hopb that the matter has by now been satiafaclorily settled 

_ Jrlie dUeStion; | life Id dejit wflM iS 

liiffiaTtis boiinnil^sioiied faDk^. wi feipeSlw IhB tef 
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.Skeen Committee which dealt with the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst 
and selection of Indians for commissioned ranks would be available by now. 
It has however not been published, and we do not know when it will be 
published. My Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, who is particularly com¬ 
petent to deal with this subject, will I am sure speak on it, I will there¬ 
fore not say anything ab.out it myself. But 1 would ask your permission 
just to point out one or two considerations in this connection. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India appointed a Committee known as the Military Bequire- 
ments Committee in 1921 to consider various questions connected with 
the army; and if the reports in the newspapers speak truly, another Com¬ 
mittee which was probably a sub-committee of the Executive Council and 
was presided over by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was ap¬ 
pointed to consider the Indianization of the army. The reports of these 
Committees have not seen the light of day. But British newspapers 
some years ago published a summary of their recommendations. I do not 
know to what extent that summary was correct. But our past experience 
tells us that they seem to have special opportunities for having access to 
confidential infomiation. It may therefore be that the reports that ap¬ 
peared in the British newspapers w'^ere true; and these reports told us that 
the above-mentioned Committees between themselves were not merely 
in favour of accepting the Besolutions passed by the Assembly in 1921 
but approved of the idea of a substantial annual increment on the analogy 
of the increments in the civil services, with regard to the appointment of 
Indians to the commissioned ranks and of the Indianization of the army 
within a reasonable time. If it is so. Sir, then our demand gains con¬ 
siderable strength in view of the fact that both these Committees were 
presided over by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. The authorities 
in England, had they observed the convention which was formulated by 
the Joint Select Committee of Parliament in 1919, should certainly have 
given effect to the recommendations of 1921 as the Legislature and Govern¬ 
ment were of one mind. But so far from anything having been done in 
the matter, w'e find that we are as far as ever from being admitted to the 
commissioned ranks of the Boyal Air Force, the Boyal Artillery, the Boyal 
Engineers and the Boyal Tank Corps; and in response to our demand for 
25 per cent, of the recruitment for commissioned ranks annually,—under¬ 
stand that about 80 are being recruited through Sandhurst and about t2 
through the universities—what we have been given is the scheme which 
proposes the Indianization of 8 units. Now I would respectfully point out 
to the military authorities that this scheme is wholly insufficient to satisfy 
the aspirations of India. Indeed it looks perilously like a scheme for the 
segregation of Indians in the commissioned r^ks and must therefore be 
bondemned. 


Lastly, Sir, T would refer with great trepidation to the proportion of 
the British to the Indian Army in India. This too formed the subject; of, 
a Eesolution passed by the Assembly with the approval of the Govertiment 
of India^in 1921. The Besolution recommended a gradual and prudent re¬ 
duction jn the ratio of British to Indian troops. Perhaps iP com¬ 
parison with the figures of 1921-22 when the number of British 
troops Was very high in India soine reduction has already taken 
‘^ace. f I nnderstand* that the normal proportion of. British to Indian troops 
as' os'l to, 2*5$ at present it is as 1 to 2*66. !3ut the Indian point of view 
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iia4^urall^ is that the valour of the Indian Army having been tested iiot 
only on Indian battle fields but on other battle fields, where conditions were 
greatly dissimilar to those prevailing in India, the Indian Army might be 
relied upon to a much greater extent than before for the protection of 
India against external invasion. The view that the Army Department holds,* 
Sir, is that the Indian Army requires a certain propqrtion of British troops 
to stiffen it. I am sure they mean to cast no reflection on the Indian 
Army; but their view is scarcely likely to appeal to this House. One can 
well imagine that if the British flag flew over some countries, which are 
fortunately independent just now, it would be held that a certain propor¬ 
tion of British troops was necessary in the armies of those countries in 
order to have the best possible fighting machine. Sir, while I have no 
objection to due praise being given to British officers and soldiers for the 
work done by them, it seems hard that praise should be given to the 
British Army in such a way as to reflect on the valour of the Indian Army. 
If the Indian Army is trusted there should be no difficulty in allowing 
Indian troops to replace British troops. 

Sir, the military question is one of far greater importance than the 
question of expenditure or the number of posts occupied by Indians. With 
its ultimate solution^is bound up the solution of the question of self-Gov- 
emment in India. That is why, Sir, Mr. Montagu speaking on the Third 
Reeuiing of the India Bill said; 

** Don^t deny India self-Government because ^he cannot take her proper share in her 
own defence and then deny to her people the opportunity of defending themselves.** 

Yet I submit, Sir, this is the policy that is being pursued at present. It 
is a policy that has burnt itself into the soul of India. It is a policy 
that has created far more bitterness than any other pblicy. Although, Sir, 
a new Member of this Assembly, I venture to think that the House really 
regards the solution of this question, namely, the position of Indians in the 
Army, as one of even more vital importance than that of constitutional re¬ 
forms (Hear, hear), and I do hope that it is from that point of view that 
Government will try to approach this matter. 

Mr. 0. Duraiswamy Aiyangar: Sir, T wish to state that I regret a few 
unhappy words used by me in reply to an interruption from my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. K. Ahmed this morning. Sudden jocular interruptions in 
the course of a serious speech draw out sudden replies which adopt a word 
used by the interrupter himself. In this case I am happy for one reason 
that my Honourable friend Mr. Ahmed, between whom and myself there 
has been a very good feeling for the last three years, anticipated me and 
came to me to say that he took my remarks in the very spirit of good 
humour which I meant to convey. However, T wish to withdraw thoae 
words which I do not wish to repeat. 

Mr, President: I am glad that the Honourable Member has accepted 
the suggestion of the Chair. ’ 

Mr, K. Ahmed: I thank the Honourable Member from Madras. I 
always take everything in good humour. I have known the Honourable 
Member for the last three years and he has always been my good friend 
and I would never have thought that he would say arorthing unparliamentaaqy 
to displease me. Anyhow I did not hear from a distance what,he said 
-just now, but T have the greatest satisfaction in.knowing that something 
Jn the way of an apology has been expressed with* which I am fully sa6ijafied. 
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ICr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City: Muhammadan Urban): I think, Sir, 
it will save the time of this House if I speak on the motion of my Honour¬ 
able friend. Pundit Kunzru. I had tabled a , motion which ran as follows : 

To discuss the Military Policy and Programme while the words of his 
amendment are “ General Policy and Expenditure Therefore, Sir, 
I think I may take this opportunity of speaking on his motion, and I shall« 
not move the motion that stands in my name. 


Now, Sir, dealing with this question, when the Communder-in-Ghief 
spoke a few days ago on the general discussion of the Budget with regard 
to the military question, I certainly expected him to give us some kind of 
policy or sotne kind of programme which he is prepared to follow, or which 
he has thought out. Sir, the statutory position of the Commaiider-in- 
Chief in this House, if I may read it in the terms of the opinion of the 
Esher Committee, is that of a Minister in charge of the Anny of India. 
The Esher Committee when they came to frame their recommendations 
were definitely and unhesitatingly of opinion that the Commander-in-Chief 
alone should have the right to offer military advice to the Govenirnent of 
India, and that he should have no military colleagues on the Executive 
Council. Sir, the Commander-in-Chief therefore is, so far as this House is 
concerned, a Minister in charge of the military affairs, like the Minister 
who sits in the House of Commons, who is responsible for the policy and 
programme so far as military questions are concerned. Taking that analogy 
for a moment, what did we get from the pronouncement of the Commander- 
in-Chief? Most of his speech in giving us an account of his tour trips for 
the whole of the year came to this. He said to us that the Inchcape Com¬ 
mittee had recommended a cut. That was a pious hope but it cannot be 
carried out. He said that he cannot do with a single man less in order to 
maintain the efficiency of the army necessary for the defence of this 
country. He said he cannot do with a single rupee less if he is to keep 
up the efficiency of the Army and if he is responsible for the defence of 
this country. Sir, I ask this question, is that the policy, is that the pro¬ 
gramme which His Excellency was pleased to place before this House as 
the result of his stewardship for the whole year? Is that all that ought to 
lie said on this question? Is not the Commander-in-Chief aware of the 
Eesolutions that have been passed in this House year after year? Has he 
given any thousrht to any of them? Has he considered the opinions of 
this House which have been expressed over and over again? Not a word, 
with regard to various matters regarding his Department was heard from 
him. Not a word is said. I must say that I was absolutely disappointed 
in his statement which was nothing but a bare assertion, an ipae dixit of 
the Commander-in-Chief, that everything was well with his Department 
and there was no great event to refer to—no reasons, no grounds, no 
poliev, no programme. Now, is that to be expected from one who holds 
the position of the Minister in charge of the Army of this country from 
bis annual pronouncement of his stewardship ? Sir, you would 

naturally ask me, what is wrong with us, what are we complaining 
abotit? Sir, what is wrong with us and what We are complaining 
eihotit is this, that the Government policy and programme with regard to 
the copstitntion and the organisation at the Army is still the same as tHey 
■^reih the da vs of the East India Companv. Is the Indian Army to 
afii A British garrison stationed Kere in India? Is the Indian Army 
$tp Jpnppriiil fpreo, Ehmpeaft And Indian, a body 6t troof^ 
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iunder the Crown? Is this Army not to be changed? It is one of the ques* 
tions which 1.ask the Commander-in-Chief. Sir, if you maintsun the funda¬ 
mental principle which underlies the very constitution and the organi¬ 
sation of this Army, then the Commander-in-Chief may come here year 
after year and tell us that he cannot do with a single man less and a single 
rupee less. Now; Sir, I ask the Commander-in-Chief what progress or 
what efforts has he made with regard to what I will read from Mr. 
Burdon’s book. ‘ This is what he says with regard to the Indian Territorial 
Force: 

The constitution of the Indian Territorial force under an Act passed in 1920 (and 
we are now in 1927), was primarily the outcome of new political conditions introduced 
into India by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms Act of 1919. Self-government cannot 
be a complete reality without the capacity for self-defence. When the first phase of 
representative institutions was established, the political leaders of India naturally claimed 
that India should be given wider opportunities of training themselves to defend their 
own country. The Territorial Force is in fact one of several aspects of the Indianisa- 
tion of the military services which has been previously mentioned as an important feature 
of the present day history of the Army in India. The Force is intended to cater, 
amongst other things, for the military aspirations of those classes of the population 
to whom military service has not hitherto been a hereditary profession. It is intended, 
at the same time, to be a second line to and a source of reinforcement for the regular 
Indian Army. Membership of the Force for this latter reason carries with it a liability 
for something more than purely local service or home defence. It may in certain circum¬ 
stances involve service overseas- The force is the direct successor to the Indian section 
of the Indian Defence Force created during the War. It has been modelled on the old 
militia in England. The essence of the scheme and organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a sho^t period in successive years. By this 
means the Indian Territorial Force units can be given sufficient preliminary training in 
peace to enable them, in a comparatively short period of intensive training, to take their 
place by the side of regular units m war.” 

Now, Sir, I ask the question what have you done? This was in 1920; we 
are in 1927; what have you done? Did the Commander-in-Chief, as our 
Minister in this House, tell us that these are the efforts we have made, 
that these are the steps we have taken, and that these are the results 
which we have achieved? Not a word. Did he give us any idea as to 
what progress has been made and is expected to be made? 

Sir, that is only one aspect of the case. Let us take the second aspect 
of the case. I might say here by the bye that we heard my Honourable 
friend Mr. Young who really is in a very unfortunate position because he 
can only say “ What can I do? The Secretary of State for India has not 
informed me about anything yet, lliat is all that I can say.*' We tell 
him, Well, what have you done about the Auxiliary Force and Territokal 
Force Committee’s recommendations—^recommendations made as far back 
as January 1925, while we are in 1927?” Mr. Young nods his head. Of 
course he cannot help it; he is not in a position to do*anything because 
he has not yet received any orders from his master. Wliat can he do? 
He says: The Government of India at least made up their mind as 
quickly as they could consistently with the importance of the subject ’— 
not a little matter, says he, but a very important matter—-“the 
Government of India made up their mind When? I think he gave us 
the date, the 24th June 1926. Well, the Government of India are to be 
congratulated, Sir, that after 18 months kt least they made up their mind 
and they have made recommendjations to the Secret^ qLState. After 18 
moiiths. Sir, it is trifling with the House to get hold of this word ** little 
Gf course it is not a little thing, WhAt my Honourable friend Pandit 
Jlii^y Nath Kunziru meant by this was. that it is. little compared to many 
Kii^her things. It I? relative, term, a eortig^erotive Word. And What it tba 
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good of getting hold of that word and saying it is not a little thing. Of 
course it is not a little thing in one sense. But I say the Government of 
India took 18 months before they despatched their opinion. I have known 
the Government of India, Sir, to take action within a few weeks after the 
recommendations of a Koyal Comtnission. I have known the Government 
of India to be very quick when they like—^not when they do not like and 
the matter then, it is said, is so big, so complicated and delayed. You 
yourselves initiated this policy in 1920 and a Committee was appointed by 
this House. It made recommendations in Jiuiuary 1925, and you are so 
incompetent that you take 18 months to make up your mind with regard 
to the recommendations of the Committee. And then you taunt us and 
say “ What is the good of your saying this is a little matter But thank 
heavens, the Government of India did make up their mind. What they 
have said or done I do not know. That still is in the secret chambers of 
the offices either across the road here or with the Secretary of State for 
India. But then we are told that the Secretary of State for India has 
not made up lus mind yet. 

Now, Sir, that is so far as the Territorial Force is concerned. Do 
vou think that you will ever be able to reduce your expenditure unless the 
Army is nationalised or unless your policy to nationalise the Army is 
honestly enforced? How can you reduce your expenditure? Y^ou may be 
able to reduce yout expenditure by a few crores. It may be that you may 
make a cut here or a cut there. But even if you are able to satisfy the 
Inohcape Committee and reduce the military expenditure to 50 crorest 
what about the fifty crores of rupees which this country will have to pay 
for the purpose of keeping this Army? Even if you agree to the recom¬ 
mendation of the Inchcape Committee and if you cut down the expense to 
the minimum recommended by the Inchcape Committee, I say, how will you 
get rid of this burden of fifty crores? I say, Sir, not until you nationalise 
this Army. You may ask me what I mean by nationalisation of the Army. 
I say that our Army to-day—and I am sure that the Commander-in-Chief 
will agree with me at least on this point—is based on an old old principle 
which has long ago been exploded, and it is this: you have found in the 
past and you will find it in future, that if your standing army is annihilated 
at any moment you will not be able to get a second line of defence because 
India is not given an opportunity to get itself ready for the second line! 
of defence. You must prepare the nation to stand behind. No country 
to-day is so backward, no country to-day can possibly recognise the foolish 
policy which is ptirsued by our Government. What is your policy? Your 
policy is this: that the citizens are absolutely denied real access to any 
kind of militia or citizen army or any kind of any other scheme. Mr. 
Young is shaking his head. I know of your little limited Territorial Force 
of a few thousands. Go to America and see what they have done. Let 
me tell you that the American standing army is only 125,000. And yet 
I believe America can put into the field within two months one million men 
wlio ^have received a great deal of military training. 

Yhe Honourable Sir Alexander Muddlman (Home Member): How long 
they take to do it in the War? 

A* Jin]^ My Honourable friend the Home Member is only 
sitimg m Delhi. He knows nothing of what has taken place since tho 
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war. Let me tell ^^ou, Sir, that this is since the War. America realised 
during the War—^that is exactly the point—^America realised that they were 
not organised. But see what they have don% after the War. If you go 
and compare, as 1 have had the privilege and the opportunity of seeing 
it on the spot recently and examining their military history and records^ 
I assure you the American army of to-day is af different story to what it 
was before the War. I tell you that it was after the War that they have 
revolutionized their entire military organization and I believe that 
within two or three months they can put one million men in the fields 
How many men can you put? What have you done? You have made no 
effort except that you passed in 1920, the Territorial Forces Act and you 
are still fooling with this scheme {An Honourable Member: “Eye¬ 
wash ' ’); and when this House pressed the Government when the question 
came up about the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, then as usual the Gov¬ 
ernment thought the best thing to do to switch off this attack was ^ to 
appoint a Committee. The Committee was appointed; the Committee 
made its report very promptly, I must say; and the Government of India 
is sitting on it now—I beg your pardon, I mean the Secretary of State^ 
I say, therefore, that so long as you adhere to this old exploded policy of 
yours, so long as you pursue that policy, you still maintain the fundamental 
principles of the East India Company forces; they are merely forces of 
the Crown. It is an extraordinary thing, but there it is. Who is respon¬ 
sible for the Army here? Is the Commander-in-Chief responsible for it? 
Can he do anything? He cannot do anything at all. He can only advise 
the Government of India at the most. What can the Goveniment of 
India do? Cinder tlie Government of India Act the army administratiou 
is vested in my Honourable friend the Leader of the House who represents 
the Government of India. Wliat can he do? He can only send a petition 
to the Secretary of State for India—see section 30 of the Government of 
India Act. And we had the other day quoted to us section 22 of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act which gives you the power to take away troops from 
India to any part of the world to be employed there. We have got no say 
in the matter. Therefore, I say, Sir, that you will never be able to reduce 
this horrible burden upon the people of India so long as you maintain the 
fundamental principles underlying your policy, your organization and the 
present constitution of your army. We shall never under this vicious 
system be able at any time to say “ Take away the British garrison from 
t.hlq country We are told very solemnly, very seriously, by no less an 
authority than Lord Birkenhead, the Secretary of State for India, that 
there never has been a serious proposal from any responsible quarters in 
India that the British garrison was dispensable. How can it be? 
How can any responsible person tell you to take away the British 
garrison? What is there to take its place? You will not allow 
anything to take its place, and then you ask us what will happen if the 
Brtish garrison is taken away. My indictment against the Government 
is that unless you change the fundamental principles of your policy any 
organization and constitution of our Army, you will never be able either 
to make India ready to defend her hearths and homes nor would India 
be able to reduce this grinding burden for which the people of India have 
to pay year after year and suffer. That is what I have to say so far as 
these two general propositions are concerned. 

Now. let me get to something more in detail. We were told that the, 
years 1920 and 1921 were fortunate years for Indii^. We.had almost 
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Sandhiirst at our door. We had the Eoyal Commission accelerated; we 
had promises that all repressive laws and measures would disappear;, th^t 
India would be a country where real freedom and liberty would prev^, 
and that India was on the high road to achieve Swaraj or self-government, 
to which the British Government were irretrievably committed and pledged. 
We \><^ere also told that it was the considered and definite policy of the 
Government of India to Indianise the Army, that already 10 commissions, 
or rather 10 admissions were given at Sandhurst: And when I pressed 
the Commander-in-Chief Lord Bawlinson in 1924, I said, “ Yes, you have 
given us 10 admissions at Sandhurst,—there cannot be any doubt abont 
that ”, but (and some Honourable Members who were then present in the 
House might remember) I .pointed out that at this rate, what can we 
achieve. If we were only to have ten admissions, there were bound to be 
some failures out of the ten admissions and we may get, as we are getting, 

5 or 6 or 7 out of those that are admitted. At this rate, I went through a 
little feat of mathematical performance and I pointed out that at this rate, 
it will take centuries. If you are going to Indianise the Indian Army 
proper, leave the British garrison on one side, the Indian Army proper 
requires in the combatant forces 3,600 officers, which gives you on 
an average—and I do not think this figure can be challenged—on an 
average a wastage of 190 or 200 per year, and if you are going to get 5 or 

6 Indians as commissioned officers, how many years will it take to 

Indianise the Army so far as the officers are concerned? I think various 
Members gave their answers in the House at that time and it came to 
several centuries. Well, then, at that time, Lord Eawlinson, for whom 
I had a very great admiration and a very great respect, because 1 felt in 
my private conversations with him that he was determined to help us 
and I pay my tribute to his memory, very rightly then got up and said: 
'^Why does the Honourable Member there take it for granted that the ten 
admissions are going to be permanent”? A very good answer. Then I 
naturally said: “When are you going to increase this number”? To that, 
of course, he was not able to give an answer because there is always the 
Secretary of State for India and therefore he was not able to answer that 
question. In 1925,- we came back to the blood. That debate was over, and 
Sir, it was in 1925 that again Government, at any rate the Government of 
India, realised that it was impossible to resist these attacks and my Hon¬ 
ourable friend the Home Member—^who had the honour and he will live 
in the military history of India—made a pronouncement. Now, what was 
the pronouncement? The pronouncement was—I am giving you the 
substance, not the words—^that the time had come when a Committee 
should be appointed. (Laughter.) {Lala Lajpat Rat: “ In place of the 
Army.”) Sir, beggars cannot be choosers and eveii on this side of the 
House we said: Very well, even that is some sorb of a beginning: let us 
have a Committee. And so we had a Committee, and that Committee, 
Sir, is known as the Sahdhiirst. Committee and I think some Honourable 
'Members here must have heard of it. ' (An Honourable Member: ** The 
Skieen Committee**). No, no, the Saintouirst Committee. I think the 
'Honourable the Home Member agrees vdth me. It was called the 
'Sandhurst Committee because wO hoped that at any rate through this 
Compaittee Sandhurst might come to India. ' Well, the OoanmUitee work¬ 
ed, .-and the Committee is gpn,e, the .Committee is dispersed sjid 
diasolyed, and Sandhurst is still far^far sway. It isit. Bf^ndhupst 
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not in India. (An Honourable Member: “ Across the ocean/’.) Now, 
Sir, what do we find? Of course, my mouth is closed to a certain extent. 
They have locked my mouth by giving this Committee and putting me on 
it as a member. (An Honourable Member: “ Why should it be closed?**) 
Bepause the convention and the Official Secrets Act apply to me although 
I am a non-official member. (An Honourable Memoer: ** You are 
muzzled.*’) Yes, I am muzzled, to that extent. But, Sir, what do we 
find? The members of the Sandhurst Committee were appointed, and 
the Committee commenced its sittings on the 1st August 1926. It has 
worked and it has made its report. Sir, the report was made and signed 
on the 4th of November. 

Mr. G. M. Young: May I interrupt the Honourable Member for a 
moment? It is perfectly true that the Honourable Member himself 
signed the report on the 4th of November, but it was not signed then by 
some other members, for reasons known only to themselves: and it was 
not presented to Government till the beginning of December. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I put my signature to it on the 4th of November. 
I put it on that day and I remember the date. I stand corrected by the 
Honourably Member there. It is quite possible that some of the members 
did not sign because they were not in Bombay at the time. I did not 
know that it took such a long time to obtain the signatures of the others, 
but I will stand corrected, I will take my date as the Ist of December 
instead of the 4th of November. I will make a present of the remaining 
days of November to my Honourable frend Mr. Young. 

Sir Victor Sassoon (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Com¬ 
merce) : Make ifc the 4th of December. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I will make it the 4th of December. Wffiat do 
we find? We were told by Mr. Young that this report was sent to the 
Secretary of State for India in January, 1927- When I asked a question 
what was the answer? The answer was, “We have not yet heard any¬ 
thing from the Secretary of State for India,** and they had not even the 
power to publish this report, leave alone taking any action on the recom¬ 
mendations contained in it. Sir, the Committee was appointed by the 
Government of India, and the Government of India is so thoroughly im¬ 
potent that it cannot even publish the report of a Committee that it has 
appointed. I ask the Honourable Member, “Wliat -is the difficulty?** 
I do not ask* you to commit yourself to anything, if you arc so helpless. 
But why don’t you publish this report? 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): It is 
a subordinate branch of administration. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: What do we find, Sir? Beading Keuter’s telegrams 
what do we find ? Questions were put in the House of Commons and 
what is the answer of the Secretary of State for India? What does Lord 
Winterton, the Under Secretary of State for India, say? He throws the 
blame on the Government of India. He says this: “Beplying to Mr. 
Walter Baker Earl Winterton said Lord Birkenhead bad seen a copy of 
the report of the Sandhurst Committee **—^how wonderful—but he had 
not yet received the Government of India*B views on it.** Sir, this is 
dated the 7th of March. 

Pandit Kadaii Mohan Malavfya: Is that correct? 

B 
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Xiala Bai: It must 1)6. ** 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Perhaps my Honourable friend Mr. Young will 
tell us he knows nothing about it. Sir, another question was put before 
that; on the 14th of February Mr. Pethick-Lawrence asked this question: 

Whether the Under Secretary of State for India was aware th^ the Sandhwst 
Committee concluded their labours and signed their Report on 4th Wovembw, 
when it is proposed to publish the Report; whether the Government have considered it, 
and, if so, what action they propose to take in the matter?’* 

The answer given was this: 

“ The answer to the first part is yes; to the second and third parts, that my Noble 
Friend is not aware when it will be published by the Government, whose views on it 
he has not yet received. The fourth part, therefore, does not arise.” 

I ask the Honourable Member over there, the Army Secretary, why he 
has not sent his views.. 

Maulvi Muliaiiiinad Yakub: He is still too young to form any views. 

Mr. M.^A. Jlnnah: This is how the question stands with regard to the 
appointment of the Sandhurst Committee and not publishing the report 
of that Committee. .Leave alone those glorious days of 1920 and 1921 
when this Assembly had I am told competent and responsible representa¬ 
tives. (An Honourable Member: “ Hear, hear.’*) Says an Honoinrable 
Member ‘^Hear, hear.” I think we ought to be ashamed of ourselves 
that we sit here to be trifled with by the Government who are sitting there 
tight. In 1924 the debate is raised. In 1925 the Government’s hands 
are forced to appoint a Committee, and we are in 1927 and what do we 
find? We find that the Government declines even to publish this report. 
No wonder, because T say and I say it deliberately that they have no in¬ 
tention, they have no real desire to meet the universal public demand 
backed by the entire public opinion and by the Members of this House. 
I say remember that this is being very carefully watched by a large body 
of people outside. Here let me refer to the methods which we are advised 
to follow with a view to getting the Government to move or to do certain 
things for us. We had a formula which issued from a very high autho¬ 
rity, the Secretary of State for India. That formula was that if the 
responsible leaders will co-operate the British Goverhment will not be 
niggardly; they are not slaves of dates—of course, they are free men—^they 
will be crenerous. That was the formula w'hich came in 1925, when that 
debate took place on the report of what is known as another committee 
which stands equally condemned by the Secretary of State for India—the 
Muddiman Committee. Later on, we got another amendment or addi¬ 
tion to that formula, and of course, our Government changes as it suits 
it. We were told a little further that the responsible leaders should not 
only make up their minds to co-operate but also that they should engage 
themselves in settling the communal differences. This omdnd^ formula 
held the field for a considerable, time, ^at do we find now? We had 
' another,formula a few days ago emanating'from no less a person than 
Finance And what is that? Hope, charity, faith—^bope, 

: f^th, charity (An Honourable Member: Yes; and love.—ocoa- 

-sipnajly love, he added. (Laughter.) / I ^ 

.; I wonder to myself—^is thWe any^hpp^e? Memhers None. •*) 

Can you have any faith? (Honourdhtb MtimherB: yNo.Is the^ ^ to 
room for charity? As to love (Laughter) what S& fcM EvMiitdSiat 

wise advice of the lady .friend of 
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Member, is there any hope left after that? We do not stop there. We 
had a new formula from the Home Member who spoEe a few hours 
after the Finance Minister. He showed us the iriethod and he advised 

as to how we can get something out of this wicked and Satanic Govern¬ 
ment. What w^as that formula? He said, ‘'If you live by the ford you 

must make friends with the crocodile.'’ Where is the ford and where is the 

crocodile I ask, Sir. He did not stop there. He said, “You must try 
and persuade the Government.” To make friends is one thing and per¬ 
suading is another thing altogether. He did not yet stop there. He said, 
“You must treat Government kindly.” I know what his ambition is. 
The other day ho told us that he would rather be a director of a tramway 
company. I am prepared to make him one, if he will consider it “kindly 
treatment”. (The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: “I accept it.”) If 
he cannot do better than what he has been doing let him become a director 
of a tramway company. Like cinema films, those formulas are changing 
and moving in front of us but we get nothing out of them. I ask the 
Honourable Member seriously whether this is the way to treat this 
House or to justify the assertion that your policy and your military 
programme are really in the interests of India and that you want to 

help ^India. There can be only one verdict—^that it is not so. In 

the mea^itime we find that we pay £80,000 to Sandhurst as a con¬ 
tribution. We pay £30,000 to Woolwich where even to-day an Indian 
is not admitted. We make a contribution to Chatham of £15,000 where 
Indians are not admitted. We have got a Koyal Air Force a portion 
of which has landed on India. It is not an Indian force but you have 
to make provision in the Budget and pay fo'r it. What is the total 
number of that Force? The total establishment is 227 officers, 1,777 
British otht'^r ranks, 202 personnel of Indian technical section, 130 Indian 
clerks, 3 schoolmasters, 8 regimental munshis and 713 followers. There 
is not one Indian holding the position of an officer in that force and we 
are making a contribution year after year to this. This really is the short 
history of your policy and your programme. The Commanderdn-Chief 
^ ^ ^ came here the other day and made a pronouncement. He 
* might not even have taken the trouble of coming here and wast¬ 
ing his time. He might have remained in his palatial house in the enjoy¬ 
ment of all his comforts and luxuries and drawing a big salary from the 

revenues of India. Sir, the only answer that he was pleased to give us 
was to the crUiciism of Colonel Crawford, and that is the only note of 
regret which he struck; I will read it in his own words. He said: 

My Honourable friend. Colonel Crawford, ha.s referred to the very difficult subject 
of the supply of British officers to the Indian Army. At the present moment we are 
not in effect recruiting many officers, partly owing to the fact that we have been reduc¬ 
ing regiments from time to time. Whenever a unit returns from Mesopotamia op from 
other service across the seas without relief we are able to utilize the officers of that 
unit for general use in the Indian Army, and have so far been able to keep up tb^ 
strength. We have not been getting boys from Sandhurst in the niunbers we want.*’ * 

** We are not getting the boys from Sandhurst we want.”. Why not? 
Why not? t will tell •. you why not. It is from your own .country¬ 
man .that this ' iuteJTuptioii, came^ it is your ov^n countrymen who 
have been poiisoning the minds of the British youths, ^hatsis why— 
tWt is ,why you are. not getting British boys; and now X have told 
you why not. . That is .exap^ why I want that , my H^ourahle friends 
ja^ree frithsupport • ^morr^that is “why,: I want, Sin 
that this report shotild be published; very h^y tp 

B 2 
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say that this is a report which is almost a unanimous report in a practi¬ 
cal sense of the word. It bears tho signature of a great soldier, Sir Andrew 
Skeen, to whom I openly on the floor of this House express my thanks 
for the way in which he presided over the Committee, and for the ability^ 
the skill, the sympathy that he brought to boar upon this great <^estion 
which we were investigating. (Applause). Sir, I therefore, say that the 
Government stand to-day absolutely condemned; and I say this in all 
earnestness, and I say this, that at least you should publish this report 
without delay. Now, Sir, I have got nothing more to say—and I shall 
wait—and I shall wait although I do not know which fonnula T should 
follow. I do not think, S,ir, it is possible to follow any fonnula, but I 
shall wait; and I hope that even to-day, even to-day, the Commander-in- 
Chief will give us some ray of hope. 

Bifialdar-Major and Honorary Oaptain Kabul Singh Bahadur (Punjab: 
Nominated Non-Official): Sir, as I am not an orator nor a politician, T 
hope the House will be kind enough to overlook my shortcomings. I wish 
just to say a few words, Sir, with regard to the action of the Government 
in starting taking Indian officers for the King’s commissioned ranks. At 
present suitable youths, with the necessary education and good physique, 
are not readily forthcoming, but I hope the number will go on increasing. 
T have often heard Honourable Members saying that they wish to see 
Indians filling all the ranks of officers which are at present filled by British, 
but I think they do not know that when in 1923 Government named 
certain regiments and issued orders for all Indian King’s Commissioned 
officers to* be transferred to those units, most of the young Indian officers 
expressed their intention of staying with their former regiments, remarking 
that they would be able to learn their work much better if they remained 
and worked with British comrades. To help Indian commissioned officers 
in attaining to the King’s commissioned rank, the Government started 
a cadet school at Indore and thus enabled about a dozen Indian officers to 
get King^s commissions and a couple of dozen straightaway from the 
regiment were promoted to the British ranks and in addition granted 
Honorary King’s commissions with full pay to about 200 Indian officers. 
Then after a short time Government took advantage of the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Corps in training and educating Indian officers and ranks, so that 
selected persons from these ranks could work up for the King’s commis¬ 
sion. I have heard some Honourable Members asking the Government 
to stop recruiting British officers from England for the Indian Army. Do 
they know. Sir, that a considerable percentage of the young Indian King's 
Commission holders resign their commission after one or two years’ service, 
which means waste of energy, money and time. I ask Honourable Mem¬ 
bers to use all their influence in making Indian youths stick to their jobs 
and work up to field ranks. The question of a military college in India is 
the subject considered by the recent Skeen Committee and I cannot 
speak on it further. But I should like to submit that it will be a very good 
thing if sons of the British officers of the Indian Army are granted con¬ 
cisions and allowances in the same way as is granted to sons of Indian 
offieetB at Sandhurst, so as to encourage British youths lo come to Indiet 
and join the Indian Sandhurst and to mix with their Indian comrades i^nd 
or^te that spirit of fellowship which is so necessary for the successful 
performance of muitary duty* 
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Then, Sir, some Honourable Members wish that the strength of British 
troops in India should be cut down. Can they imagine, Sir,^ what will 
be the state of affairs if in case of a big war maritime transport is rendered 
impossible and we do not have British reinforcement which we would re¬ 
quire to make up for the casualties which inevitably occur in warfare? 
Insides the existence of British troops in India is very necessary to keep 
up the training of the Indian Army on a proper level with Continental 
armies, because the working of Indian and British troops together makes 
it possible for both elements to know each other and to make up each 
ether’s shortcomings. Lastly, Sir, the demand that the Army Budget 
should be reduced is not opportune, because a war of the great magnitude 
which we had necessitates the reshuffling and reorganization and careful 
training of new formations, supply of new weapons of warfare, which means 
money. Therefore I shall ask them not to press this demand; moreover, 
a great amount of money is spent to pay Indian soldiers who come from 
rural classes and improve their health, physic and character. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Sir, it was not my inten¬ 
tion to have intervened in this debate, but listening as I did to my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Jmnah, I thought I would like to say a few words on 
the question before the House, not of a detailed character, not endeavour¬ 
ing to make a case in that way, which I leave to the competent and able 
hands of the Army Secretary. The House will pardon me if I make a few 
general observations on Mr. Jinnah’s speech while it is still fresh in the 
memory of the House, 

The first observation is that in mentioning the three formulee at his 
disposal there is no question which formula Mr. Jinnah has adopted. A 
more pursuasive speech has never been listened to, and if the Government 
is not melted by it, I feel they would be very difficult to melt. 

If I understood him correctly, and I think the date which he quoted 
was correct, he said that I announced to this House the appointment of a 
Committee. He made a certain amount of play about that Committee 
as though I ought to have done more. That Committee w^as duly con¬ 
vened and apparently spent up to December, 1926, in their deliberations 
which I am sure, when published, wdll be of the utmost value to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. Considerable time therefore was spent in preparing 
that report, and it apparently reached the hands of Government in 1926 
and was transmitted home within a month. That does not seem an ex¬ 
cessive amount of time to take in the transmission of a report. 

Hr. M. A. Jinnah: It takes only a fortnight. 

llie Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Still you must allow for 
official delays that occurred in transit. It probably had to be printed and 
it is not a wonder if a considerable number of copies had to be printed; 
therefore there was no particular delay there. We are now in March. 
Mr. Jinnah is naturally anxious to see his report. He was rather inclined 
to laugh at me for suggesting that the appointment of the Committee was 
valuable, but I gather from his remarks, and particularly his closing 
remark that he regarded this report as really a distinctly important step; 
therefore the announcement of the Cohimittee was not the small thing that 
he apparently in portions of his speech was inclined to consider it to be. 
We have it on his authority—and I am prepared to accept it—^that It is 
n most valuable report; therefore we have done a considerable amount 
In the direetion which he has s6 much at heart. And here, not speaki&g 
In any official capacity, I do sympathise with him ih his desire for a national 
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^my. If this country is ever to progress on the lines her hopes it to pro¬ 
gress, that must be one of the steps that must be taken. He was inclined', 
however, to exaggerate the economy that would result from a national army'. 
If, as 1 understand him, the Americaiiis really are in a position to put a 
million men iiito the held in two months, which I understand is what he 
wishes fcjr India, and in a country with these vast frontiers and vast com¬ 
mitments a national army of this size would possibly not be too small 
Without the British Navy. I will leave that for militaiy opinion. But if 
this country is to be ready to put a million men in the held in two months, 
that will involve an expenditure which will certainly not be less than the 
expenditure this House has to meet on the existing arrangements. I 
should like, if there is any military althority prepared to give an estimate 
of that, to hear what would be the cost of merely amaing troops with 
modern weapons in these numbers, and whether really America is in a 
position to do that, and whether any country in the world is in a position 
to put a million men in the held in two months. Then, Sir, he complained,, 
and 1 must leave the answer on that point to authorities more competent 
than I am to meet the charge, that Indianisalion ha^s been vorv slow'. 
Speaking for myself, one has the feeling that that is a complaint not alto¬ 
gether without grounds. What the grounds are and where the blame is 
I do not propose to attempt to assess, but T sympathize with Mr. Jinnah 
ill his regret on that point. Whether it is possible to go more quickly 
I cannot say. It is quite possible w'hen we are able to take action on 
wie Qommittee’s report, progress may be made in a more rapid manner. 
Then his s|)oke on the necessity for a second line of defence, and he looks 
forward I gather to the time when there will be such a second line of 
defence in India. My Honourable friend Mr. Mackworth Young I think 
^11 be able to make a point or two on that head and I will leave that por¬ 
tion of Mr. Jinnah s speech for him to deal with; but speaking generally, 

I do feel that, hearing the speech, the impression left on my mind wad 
that Mr. Jinnah is not really so despondent of the future of this important 
problem as he appeared to be ... . 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I created a wrong impression. 


The Bonoarable Sir Alexander Muddiman; it was unfortunate; my 
Honourable friend is so clear on the impression he really wishes to create, 
but I do think he did create such an impression. I sympathise with him 
entirely in his being a little nettled at the delay in the publication of this 
Import to which he naturally as a signatorj^ attaches so much importance. 

extent of voting for a deprivation of 
Ks. 1,000 from the grant for the Army department. 


Mr. M. R. Ja^akar (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
l nse to support the motion which is being debated before the House, 
Md “'’•ng so. I shall not tire the House bv quoting facts and figures 
(^ughter). and I am unable U do so for the simple reason that, with the- 
that T might make a useful contribution to to-dav’s debate,, about 

rt T-t® ft vardk awav which we 

I'wi^e an order that I might be rent bv vilue pavable 
Otteetion. That was about tWo or 
^ pleasure of receiving anv 

pf ttr^ Reports pxim the publication department of the Government. 
Somebody conaplamed the other day fn this Ebfise that the puWioBtioh- 
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■department of the Government moved on verj' slow wheels. 1 have not 
had yet the pleasure of receiving any. intimation whether these reports 
have been despatched or arc in course of transit or when I would receive 
them. 

Mr, President: Has the Honourable Member not received ary acfc- 
knowledgement ? 

Mr. M. B, Jayakar: No, Sir. 

Mr* President: I regard tlmt as an act of discourtesy on the part of 
the authorities concerned. 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: Well, Sir, I am pretty well used by this time" 
to many discourtesies, and this is the least of them. Therefore. I pro¬ 
pose to speak to-day from the point of view of a man to whom \)hi8 
problem presents itself as an ordinary Indian. I may be forgiven, Sir, 
if I make a speech which may be regarded as non-expert in its character. 

I remember, Sir, in Bombay, having been very largely concerned with 
the education of youth in colleges and schools, the great enthusiasm 
which we witnessed passing over our schools and colleges when tfeer 
Auxiliary, Force and the Territorial Force were constituted in this House 
years ago. I remember also, coming to more recent times, the 
groat enthusiasm which prevailed in our colleges in Bombay when 
Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Motilal Nehru—^no two better persons could have 
been found amongst Indians—were ap|5ointed .to work on the Skeen 
Committee aliaa the Sandhurst Committee. Day after day—I am men¬ 
tioning to my Honourable friends something out of my own experience— 
day after day young men canje to see me. I was concerned with their 
education and had spent a few years of my life in connection with it. 
They therefore consulted me. ** Shall we join the I. D. F. ? Shall we 
join the University Training Corps? Is the British Government really 
anxious, really honest and sincere in their desire to give us military train¬ 
ing? Day after day, on an average, I may state, Sir, 15 to 20 young 
men from colleges came to see me. Invariably my advice was “ Do 
join by all means! I believe that Ihe British Government are this time 
going to give you a sincere trial. Do join by all means!*’ Shall I tell 
my Honourable friends opposite, and I will here make a free confession, 
that before I came to this House I used to wonder how these men, con¬ 
cerned with heartless policy of the Army, must be ogreish looking, 
frighlful of mien! When however I came here, Sir, and cast my eye6 
on them, c.g., on the Army Secretary, his pleasant co\mtenance and 
fascinating smile, I realised that we had not to deal with ogreish looking 
men, but with n policy which made these pleasant-looking men ogreish 
in their actions! To continue my narrative, the result was that one man 
after another who joined these forces after a short experience came back 
to me and said “ This experiment is a perfect camouflage, ”, These are 
strong words. Sir, but they are perfectly well deserved. I went into 
the history of their grievances very carefully. I asked them to state in 
writing what their grievances were with regard to the policy pursued. 

I got eiatements from the most responsible of them. I have no time 
to go into the details mentioned in these statements, but I can say, 
reviewing them together very briefly at this distance of time, that they 
tvere thoroughly convincing that this was not intended to be an honest 
experiment at all. One such fact was mentioned in the course of this 
morning’s debate by my Honourable friend Pandit Kunaru, namely, the 
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bearing of firearms. I hold the view, Sir, that if Government want 
to train a young man in military matters it is necessary to allow him the 
use and possession of firearms; I may tell my Honourable friends the 
reason which leads me to this conclusion. If you want to develop a 
sense of power which is after all the military man's best asset in his 
life, along with self-restraint and self-control, the kind of feeling which 
Honourable Members get when they are driving a large six-cylinder car 
sitting at the wheel, a sense of power and control combined, in due 
proportion, which makes the best Military officer, an admixture of 
power, responsibility, control and restraint; if you. Sir, want to develop 
in our young men a sense of these qualities you must give them genuine 
fire-arms. Many of them have come and told me what was pointed 
fOut this morning by Pandit Kunzru that to begin with they were given 
jno rifles at all, then imitation r’fles, and lastly they were given out-of- 
date rifles only for a short time just for the firing period, with the result 
that these young men felt convinced that Government were treating them, 
in the name of training, with absolute distrust and suspicion. I can tell 
my Honourable friend the Army Secretary that many of them wished 
to resign if they did not actually sever their connection with the Force. 

Mr. O. H. Young: May I interrupt for one moment, Sir? Did the 
Honourable Member take any steps to convey any of these complaints 
-to any military authority or to the Government? 

Mr. M. B. Jayakar: I did not personally make any complaints to the 
military authorities, and for this reason that any interference from politi¬ 
cal agitators " like me would, I thought, spoil the matter; but I am 
sure that every one of the men concerned made a complaint to the 
authorities concerned. I am sure that they complained, e.gr., to the 
University authorities under whom this particular battalion was being 
maintained. I think they complained to Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the 
Vice-Chancellor, and I have no doubt that he must have complained to 
the military authorities. I did not personally complain because I am 
always anxious to avoid any interference because of the bad name which 
we public men generally have in Government books. But to continue 
my narrative, every one cf these people gave me the same story. Then 
I visited one of their camps.. I was convinced from what I saw and 
heard that the whole thing was a deliberate and slow process of killing 
the self-respect of these young men. I know it is a very grave and 
responsible charge, but I make it before the Government Benches. The 
whole policy was so cleverly devised—small pin-pricks here and there, 
calculated^ to injure the self-respect of these youthful and enthusiastic 
men. I cannot describe to Honourable Members the detailed processes, 
but it was a most ccld and provoking method of small pin-pricks day 
after day, distributed over various actions, the sum total of which was 
to destroy the self-respect of these young men and to make them everj" 
day conscious of racial inferiority and racial domination. The result was 
that at the end of about a year of experiment the one thing of which 
these men were made conscious was that they had more pigment in their 
skins than they ought to have had,. Many of them said to me: “ The 
world has gro\m so advanced in science. Is there no process by which 
we could get rid of th’s quantitv of pigment in our skin? If we can do 
that, we will advance much faster,” 
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Then I met one of the important men in the University Training Corps- 
I wjjl not disclose his name for the moment* He said '"The difficulty is, 
Mr* Jayakar, that there is not enough enthusiasm in these young men^ 
.What can we do?" I said ''What? There is not enough enthusia»n in 
the Maharashtra country about fighting? ' Is that what you want me to 
believe? People whose ancestors had been fighting with or against the 
British till recently—and you tell me there is not enough enthusiasm in 
such men about military careers." He said "Where are the officers to 
come from?" Well,. Sir, I was angry and I gave him a reply which I 
shall repeat here: I said "Go and seek your intrepid officers among the 
detenus: you will find your proper officers there*" What does an offi¬ 

cer want in this country or anywhere? Disregard of death, valour, 
chivalry, self-respect, patriotism. If a man shows all these qualities in 
this country, but is discontented with a system which affords no scope 
for them, you put him in jail and call him a detenu or revolutionary. 
What are these young men endeavouring to secure in this country? 
Opportunities to distinguish themselves in all these qualities which make 
life so noble* And yet there is a belief that there is not enough en¬ 
thusiasm in the Mahratta country, of all other places in the world, and 
that Goyemment cannot get good men to fill in military forces* Sir, 
my indictment is this, that the Government are really humbugging, the 
people (An Honourable Member: "Hear, hear "). . * . 

Mr. Q. M. Young: On what authority does my Honourable friend say 
we cannot find young men ? The University Training Corps is practically 
full. 

Mr. M. It. Jayakar: That may be so now, but, I was speaking about 
the Indian Defence Force and the University Training Corps some tame 
ago and was repeating the complaint which was stated to me by a res¬ 
ponsible man that the experiment could not generate enough enthusiasm 
in the ranks of our younp men* I say there is something rotten in their 
system if Government cannot generate enthusiasm* I remember the 
time, Sir, when Dr. Paranjpye went on lecturing in the Presidency of 
Bombay advocating compulsory military training for our youth. I had 
myself the honour of presiding at such public meetings more than once, 
and I can assure the {Honourable the Army Secretary that as many aa 
two and three hundred young men used to come merely to listen to the 
scheme» just to find out whether it afforded enough scope for them to go 
into military training. But the difficulty to-day is that the Government 
restrictions are so carefully framed and the whole system is so engeniously 
based on artificial and disguised racial distinctions, that no man with self- 
respect, who is proud of being bom an Indian, can find it easy to 
work under the system. Then I was told, " Oh, this must be a cautious 
experiment. The advance can only be slow. Possibly you will get in 200 
or 800 years complete Indianization of the army". Well, Sir, we Indians, 
1 can tell my Honourable friends, are a very patient people; we believe 
in transmigration also* I may say that while this slow process is in 
operation, I expect to die and be bom again towards the end of 200 years 
and become an officer in my next birth. Sir, I ask the Government 
Benches, is this the way they ate treatihg the just ambiti^sns of. the youth 
of this country? 1 ask Government, ** Have you any definite policy, halve 
you any d^fitite programme? If so, are you prepared to state it on 
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tile of this House to-day, in how tnahy years you propose to in^k^' 
•the army Indian?*' We recognise that it must take some time, that a reftt 
sonable period must be allowed for the genuine working of this process. I'afn 
not concerned with the actual number of years; I am concerned with the 
immediate creation of theiae automatic processes—I should like my friends' 
opposite to mark my Words—I aiii epncemed with those automatic processes 
of advance, which once begun proceed in arithmetical profession automati¬ 
cally. I listened with great respect, with great attention am curiosity, to the 
Speech made by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief the other day. E 
expected that we were going to be treated to something which might be 
regarded as a statement of ‘‘policy and programme'* in this connection; 
so that I thought 1 could go back to our colleges and schools and tell 
the young students: “ I have heard the Commander-in-Ghief; this is his 
policy and progranime in the matter of military training*’. But wrhat did 
we hear? We heard three statements, that the Tnchcape Committee* 
recommendation of a cut is an impossibility; the recommendation was 
made by them in a fit of enthusiasm, if not folly. The second thing 
T heard Was that he was not prepared to cut down a single man; that he* 
was not prepared to cut down a single rupee,—a tripartite statement pro¬ 
ceeding from such a high officer! T shall take this messagje to my friends 
in our schools and colleges and tell them that this js the position- But 
|nay I ask the Government Benches, in all seriousness, do they think, 
that in making such miserable advances they are taking advantage of the 
traditional fighting talent in this coimtry, of which in any case in the 
Mahratta province there is plenty,—in the Muhammadan provinces there* 
is plenty, in the north-west of India there is plenty? I am immediately 
concerned with the small province from which I come- I know, speaking 
personally, that if in my time the fighting officers’ line in the army were* 
open to me, I would not be here making impotent speeches. I am sure, 
Sir, there are a number of people, like me, who, if these ranks had 
been open at the threshold of their career, when they were young anJ 
enthusiastic, not hardened with disappointment as at my age—I say 

if these ranks had been open to them at the threshold of their career, 
they would have chosen the army as their profession for life, I will 
say without exaggeration. Sir, that this racial exclusion is rankling in the* 
hearts of a large number of my countrymen and may have its nemesis^ 
Shall T make a confession. Sir. Wlien I looked at your Royal Air Force 
display the. other day, when we were taken up in small batches in aero¬ 
planes many possibly felt happy. But I felt.very sad, Sir, And why,? 
(Laughter from a certain section of the Swarajist Benches.) It is not 
a matter for laughter at all. We are here trifling with the innermost and 
most sacred sentiments which God implanted in our heart and which* 
education has reared and ennobled. Why I felt sad was this, that I and 
my countrymen should have nothing to do with all this grand display of 
power and responsibility; that all this large amount of money should 
Sf^nt, that all this talent should be generated and: utilised, that all thiis 
enthusiasm should be created with foreign aid when there is plenty ot 
among us if only the Government had the eyes to see. I felt 
thfit„ I was like a pariah, ostracised. Jliy reason of my colour ana 
my shpji not because of anything whiejb. has not given me hi^ 
because of my skin, my nationality^ my aue^strv l . $ir, when I looked 
jat <^e spinewhat. q pepple who-lic^dled these m^hmes, the 

thought came into my mind: how much better would ibis al) be tf 
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Indians were there- It makes me very sad, Sir, wbeli I- go tO 'these 
entertainments of British jnilitary display- I feel, Sir, thaf it is n<>t possible 
for me to convey in foreign language all that I feel on siich questions o^^ 
national honour and dignity. I do hope that the Government have at 
least the imagination to understand what I feel. It even that is not 
there, then I say there must be something very rotten in the state of 
Denmark. I wish, Sir, to copvey to this House as far as my. words can 
a sense of my extreme condemnation of the military policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment. I will go further and say that beyond the narrow cut which is • 
being debated I would advise them to thrbw out the whole ^ of the votable 
part of this entire grant as an indication of our severest condemnation of 
this policy of camouflage and deception which the Government have been 
pursuing from time immemorial. I-feel, Sir, I have not words strong enough 
to express my condemnation, but feeble as they may appear, I hope they 
will induce this House to treat this cut in the only way it deserves. 

Mr. C. S. Kanga Iyer (Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, the motion moved by my friend, Mr. 
Kun/iu, relates to “ general policy and expenditure.” After the illumir 
nating speech of Mr. Jinnah and the powerful eloquence of Mr Jayakar, 

I think if is very difficult for any speaker to be heard in Vhis House. 
However, I propose to take up that part of the Imperial policy which 
has an important bearingon military expenditure. Sir, it is a well- 
known fact that the military expenditure^ of this country ought to have 
been jait not ori Indian shoulders but on British shoulders. Speaking d 
couple of years ago in this House on the General Budget, I quoted some 
of the observations of eminent British statesmen who had from time to 
time admitted that it was a financial injustice, a wrong to India, to 
make Ihe Indian people pay for the British Army in India. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who has also filled the high office of the Prime Minister of 
England, in his book ” The Government of India ” has clearly stated 
that it is a grave injustice to the Indian people to ask them to p^y for the 
British soldier, the British garrison, in this country. He writes: 

“ Undoubtedly (pdia has not been dealt with fairly in this respect (the military 
<xpenditure). It has to bear the expense of operations that are mainly Imperial . A 
large part of the Army in India, certainly one-half, is an Imperial Array which we 
require for other than purely Indian purposes and its cost therefore should be met 
from Imperial and not Indian,funds." 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald went on to say: 

" When we station troops in other parts of the Empire we do not charge them upon* 
the Colonies; but in India we have the influence of the dead hand. India is treated 
as an independent state, which however we rule and whose military policy we control 
while it ‘ borrows ’ from us a certain number of troops for which it pays." 

Sir, that is the extraordinary position of India to-day. India 
freedom, whereas the Colonies have freedom, and yet India has got to 
pay for the 'British army of occupation in this country. It is no more 
and no less than a foreign army of occupation. Sir, in the Colonies, 
those who have read colonial Iristory, those who know s6inething 
of the colonial milil^ary budgets, those who know the manner in which 
the Coli)nies were treated are aware that. When the Brftish army was in 
the 'Colonies, the Britii^ {)eople maintained it their own expense; 
Only the Cc^onaes bore due-tenth of the flnaheinl I sheil 
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to you* Sir, what Mr. Keith says about the amount that the Colonies 
liaS to bear: 

MoreoyWj the expense was very heavy. In 1858 the Colonial military expenditure 
ef the Imperial Government was nearly 000^000 towards which the Colonies gave but 
£380,000. * 

Sir, when the Colonies were granted freedom, the Colonials did not pay 
for the British Army. Britain continued to pay for the British Army; 
Britain continued to maintain ^the British Army at the figure I have 
placed before this House. Even after the grant of freedom this policy 
went on and when two Committees of the House of Commons examined 
into the question and came to a decision that the Army should be with¬ 
drawn from the Colonies, even then the British Government brought 
about the withdrawal only very slowly, and then, Sir, they withdrew 
because it was a financial burden. I do not think it is necessary for 
me to quote before you what Mr. Keith has said on this : 

In 1863 the (^vernors of the Australian Colonies were informed by the Imperial 
Government that it was not intended longer to maintain at Imperial expense the 
garrisons m these colonies and that if in the future these Garrisons were kept there, it 
would be necessary that the Government should pay for them at rates specified in the 
Secretary of State’s despatch.** 

But what is happening in India to-day? India has no freedom and 
India has to pay for her thraldom. India has got to pay for the 
British Army of occupation. No self-governing India would contemplate 
lihis. Mr. Bamsay MacDonald truly says: 

** A self-governing India would no doubt insist upon bearing some definite share ini 
Defence. But like the Dominions it would settle how much it ought to bear. It would 
adjust cost to its means and it would decide in what form it was to make its contribu¬ 
tion—perhaps an Indian recruited army. In any event, the present plan by which 
India pays for the Imperial Army stationed there without in any way determining 
policy is as bad as it can be **—- 

’^is is not my language, Sir, but the language of an ex-prime Minister 
of England. 

“ If the existing system of military defence is to last, the whole cost of the British 
Army stationed in India should be borne by the Imperial Exchequer.** 

That is the opinion of Mr. Bamsay MacDonald. Indian’s aspiration for 
Dominion status has been thwarted on the ground that there is no home 
defence in this country. Wfthout home defence how can you aspire to 
home rule? But in the Colonies, home rule was granted without home 
defence and facilities were provided for home defence. The Colonies 
had opportunities which are denied to us. Sir, we are committed in the 
Montagu dispensation to whal) is known as development of responsible 
institutions in this country, but side by side with the development of 
responsible institutions in this country ft is but right that we expect the 
Government to develop also the Indianisation of the Army, to develop 
a policy of making Indians fit to defend themselves. Sir, the other dav 
the Home Member reminded the House of an animal called the croco¬ 
dile and the policy of the Government reminds me of another animal 
which also lives in water, and that is, the tortoise. The Government 
poves at the tremendous velocity of which the tortoise alone is capable 
m to the Indian -policy. I wish to submit, Sir, how, within the 

peliod that the British came to this country and started that policy of 
epaeoUlation, started that policy of weakening the Indians. (An Honour^ 
able Member: “Exploitation.'') My friend Mr. B. Das exclaiihs 

B^ploitation is.not ^half so,, dreadful a crime as emasoiilatioili' 
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and the policy that we are discussing ^o-day is emasculation first, and 
exploitation afterwards—exploitation financially, but emasculativn of the' 
manhood of the race. Sir, ft has been said in this House that Indians- 
make very good soldiers but they do not make very good officers, When 
the JJritish came to this country, who were the officers In the Indian. 
Army? Were the British the officers of the Indian Army? Lord 
Curzon said, “ We conquered India with Indian swords.” The officers- 
wcrt also Indian officers. The English Government took jolly good care 
to destroy the capacity of Indians to be officers. They took jolly good 
care to destroy the armies themselves. Students of Indian history are- 
aware, Sir John Strachey has recorded in his book, ” India, Its Adminis¬ 
tration and Progress ” how unwarlike tribes were recruited for the Army, 
how the people all over the country had opportunities for service, and 
how the Government altered that policy and restricted recruitment to 
certain select classes in the country, so that the people as a whole would 
not have an opportunity to enrol themselves in the Army. The whole- 
policy h.‘xs been one of destroying the manhood of the race. The whole 
policy has been one of depriving India of the power of rising again at 
any time in her history and taking a stand upon her own liberty and 
defending it. Tlie whole policy has been one of making India the milch 
cow of the British Empire. The whole policy has been one of reducing 
India to that degradation in which the Romans left the Britons,, the pri¬ 
mitive Britons. The House will remember how when the Romans were 
withdrawing their armies from Britain, how when Rome was sinking under 
the assaults of barbarous invaders and the vices of internal administra¬ 
tion—how when the Romans, were leaving Britain the Britishers said to 
the Romans, ” Oh, ye, masters, please do not leave us. We will fall 
a prey to foreign invaders. Please protect our shores, protect our land, 
protect our hearths and homes.” Britain wants that we should be in 
the same helpless position. Britain wants to leave this country in the 
degradation in which the Anglo-Saxons found the Britons. That is the 
degradation to which we are being forced to-day, and I am giad that 
niy Honourable friend, Mr. Jayakar, who generally uses very sober 
words, who generally weighs his words before he uses them—that even 
he was constrained to say that this is a policy of ” humbug This 
“ humbugging ”, as he put it, must cease to "be. This is the biggest 
fraud known to history. We are being advertised to the world 
as incompetent, as incapable of producing officers, while the truth is that 
India has as much genius in her to produce ^officers as any other country 
in the world. Sir, you said when you were amongst us how if we had 
self-government we could start numerous colleges in the country— 
military colleges, and give opportunities to the youth of the land to take 
their burden, the national burden upon their shoulders like other men in 
other parts of the self-governing world. And that is, Sir, what has 
happened in ” The Land of the Rising Sun.” And if there is character, 
if there is honesty among those people who describe their country as 
“ the Empire over which the Sun never sets,” they should adopt in 
this oriental country the same policy as the Land of the Rising Sun 
adopted. And with what result? Sir, it is not my description of it. 
it is the description of a European writer: “phenomenar^ is ^‘the progress 
that Japan has achieved in military matters in recent years.” The 
history of the Japanese army and navy is one of the most extraordinary 
developments in efficiency. W. M. McGovern says in bis book ''Modem 
Japan ” how within a few years, 80 or 40 years—England has lean here 
for a longer period—how in A short period Japan which had no better 
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Atkiif than the Indian Amiy thd!t the Indians had when the aliens c^ie 
to <UBe our army hgainst ourselves—Sir, the Japanese rose into a great 
and hiighty nation because the Japanese provided their own officersi for 
the aniiy, the Jjroanese Government felt as the Japanese people wan'ted 
them to feel. BLere we have a Government which feels it its duty to 
keep us in bondage. This is what the Japanese did: 

“ The Lord of Si^uma. employed English experts, the Lord of Kii Germans, while 
still others looked to the Dutch for guidance. Even the conservative Shogunate at 
Tokyo decided in JB62 upon .the adaption of Occidental methods of warfare, though it 
retained the servic^ of the Samturai.” 

The units of the troops consisted in this period of 8,306 infantry, 1,608 
cavalry, 800 field artillery and 2,046 garrison artillery with 1,406 officers, 
making a total of 13,625. That was in 1862. And in India after 1B57 
whatever officers there were in the Indian Army, whatever material there 
was in the Indian race to produce officers was barbarously destroyed. I 
do not want to go into this chapter of history because I will have to detain 
this House very long but students of history know that the “Mutiny*' 
was suppressed as though it was an Indian War of Independence. A 
small country like Japan progressed so fast without the Englishmen 
governing the country. Here is a Government which shamelessly boasts 
hour in hour out of its sympathy and solicitude for the people of India. 
And Sir Darcy Lindsay and the European group sing to that tune and 
dance to that tune. Here is a Government which says that we have 
nothing but the good of* the Indians at heart, the good of the great mahses 
at heai*t. What are these educated classes but “microscopic minorities*', 
say they. ‘This Government has not followed the example of the Japanese. 
The Japanese had to send for the British experts, while this British Gcv- 
emment has been trying to destroy the manhood of the race and to kill 
the competence of the Indian people to officer their own army. I need 
only place before this House one simple statement which this European 
author of “Modern Japan * has furnished us. In Japan before the Chino- 
Japanese War there were 36 generals, higher officers and officers 4,286, 
8.070 petty officers and 65,241 men, making a total of 78,482. Before the 
Russo-Japanese War, there were 94 generals, 8,480 higher officers and 
officers, 11,865 petty officers and 132,348'men, making a total of 152,787. 
After the Russo-Japanese War, there were 125 generals, 14,388 higher 
officers and officers, 24,066 petty officers and 211,396 men. I need not take 
the Members of this House through Indian history and the number of wars 
that have been waged, the number of battles in which we had to engage 
including the last war. The Commander-in-Chief stands up in this House 
with that callousness for which his department is notorious and says public¬ 
ly that the attraction among theHuropean youths for the Indian army is 
being diminished. He said he had not been getting boys from Sandhurst 
in the numbers he wanted. I do not take either His Excellency the 
^ ^mmander-in-Chief or the gentlemen sitting on the other side of the 
House at their word, value. I judge them by their deeds. If His Excel- 
^ncy hud the good of the people at be«:t, what would Ee have done. 
He would Have said, "I am glad ^ that enthusiasm is vraning 
m my country for men coming out to ofl^er the Indian Army. Here is 
an opportunity for me to create oppo^unities for the Indian people^*. 

‘ ^ auch.a b^fin ^eve.^on the heights of We 

the O'Donnell Oirmlaarf in,/connectioni with lUie Supcribr 
According tip tthe:^0^1)<G^eU C1rcttl4j% itvwAs ccn<^^- 
; pleM Ih^t ipc^i^inent should lip-Engleiid imd there ehould be amk- 
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plete ^ladianisatiou of the services but after that" O'Donnell Circulari ^ich 
never saw the light of day> (Laughter) what happened?, The Lee Cominis- 
ishm came« A racial diseriminatioti was created in the serv^es, ao'oxig 
wembera in the services who had the same standing, the same opp^^unity, 
Ihe. same: education, recruited «under the same constitution. , What 
happeucdl Eacial barriers were created in the Indian Civil Service 
vother services; and I suspect that this statement of the Comma^nderln- 
Chief is only a gloomy prognostication of another Lee Commission cbndn^ 
lo this country. {An flonoierable Member: ‘‘Yes**.) Of "course there 0e 
not many Indian officers in the Army to create differences between Indian 
officers and European officers. Already the poor Indian officers are treated 
like so many frogs in a little, well. Therefore, there is no question of 
racial disenmination being raised on a gigantic scale. It is already thpre, 
but they will perpetuate it, they will feed it at the cost of India. 

Sir, so much for the Government’s attitude towards the Army ; and 
now I shall deal generally with the attitude of the British Government 
towards the Government of India in respect of army matters. In military 
matters they do not treat the (government of India as an entity in itself. 
The Government of India is no more and no less than what Lord Curscon 
• described it to be, namely, “ a subordinate branch of the British Govern¬ 
ment”. My friend, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, had in his beautiful 
note to the Eeport of the Eetrenchment Committee made certain very 
illuminating observations on this aspect of the question. The Esher Com¬ 
mittee too had some observations to make in 1919. I shall first refer to 
what the Esher Committee said: 

“ We were confronted with evidence of the continued reluctance of the India Office 
to relinquish into the hands of the Government of India greater freedom in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Army, even in rases where this could be done without compromising the 
adminisiration of the Army at home or contravening the sound principle of uniformity in 
military policy. We are strongly of opinion that greater latitude should be allowed to 
the Governor General in Council and to the Commander-in-Chief in India in matters 
affecting internal, military administration.*’ ^ 

The Comrnander-in-Chief and the Government of India do not trust; 
the Indian people in regard to military matters, and the British Govern¬ 
ment do not seem to trust the Commander-in-Chief and the Govern¬ 
ment of India presumably because of their contact with the Indian people I 
That is how the British policy, the British military policy in the East 
worifs, because, as it has alw^ays been admitted by all constitutionalists, 
it is on the Army that British rule in India depends. It is on the militarism 
of the Biitish in this country that the British domination rests and there¬ 
fore they do not want the Army to be wrested from their hands into Indian 
hands. Sir, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, who was a Member of I^ord 
Inchcape’s Eetrenchment Committee in 1922, emphatically condemned 
the present system of control in the following terms: 


“ The Cfemmander-in-Chief is the responsible adviser of the Government of India 
regarding military policy and affairs. Should the Government of India differ from the 
Commander-in-Chief on any question, the Secretary of State may, and not infrequently 
does, uphold the Commander-in-Chief and force a certain line of action on the Govern¬ 
ment of India contrary to their wishes.** 

Thus, the gallant ge^ntleman who is seated on those Benohes is more power¬ 
ful than the entire machinery of the Government of India (Hear, he)»). 
He is the War Office in India. But if at times, as somethnes happen^, the 
Government of India and the Commander-in-Uhief agree, the Secretary of 
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State rejects their unanimous recommendation and forces on them a differ* 
ent line of action irrespective of the additional cost to the Indian Exchequer; 
and this additional cost relates not only to the general policy of the Qry* 

emment in India, but also to details, for let us hear Sir Purshotairdas 

Thakurdas. He says: 

** This interference of the Secretory of State is not confined to questions of Imperial 
interest or to broad lines of policy but extends to such administrative details as the 
comloHs of British soldiers or the emoluments of officers/' 

So complete is the British domination so far as army matters are c«>n* 

cem^d. Sir, this Assembly is, so far as this Department is 

concerned, a nonentity, and so long as the Army Department is 
no^ made responsible to this Legislature there cannot be responsibility oven 
in this irresponsible Government in the matter of Army administration. 
Sir, I think I have taken so much of the time of this House and it is 
6 o'clock, an appropriate time to adjourn. (Laughter). 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, 
the I5th March, 192?: 






